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PREFACE 


I AM writing these words in redemption of ftn old pledge, in memory 
of % long essociation, and in condrmatioci of that DurkheimUn 
principle of solidarity personified in I'Ztn Afprs/, the patron saint 
of joint work and of scientific ideals held in common. This certainly 
is not a genuine "functional" preface which functions as a prefice 
properly should function, There is no need here to introduce a 
newcomer, to pat a novice on the back, or to put the Jmprimetkr 
on the book of an amateur in anthropology. 

Dr Firth has already made his mark in the world of social 
science. His first book on Primstivt E^omUs 6 f ih$ Ntv ZtaUnd 
M^^ri (19S9), based on personal knowledge of the natives, but 
primarily a digest of older ethnographic records, has earned Mm a 
well^deserved reputation as a worker in ethnological theory. It is 
Indeed a first>rate contribution In its soundness of judgment, lucidity 
of argument, and sincerity of style. These qualities, matured and 
refined, will be rediscovered by the reader of this book. Later on 
Dr Firth went for a year or so to one of the few remainii^ outposts 
of primeval Polynesia. The numerous articles which he has pub¬ 
lished on bis little island, Tikopia, have been read and appreciated 
by the students of ethnography. 

In the present book t^ Author deals with the social organuation 
of the Tikopla, mote especially with their kinship system, in a 
manner which is bound to place the book among the most important 
recent conttibutiona to the science of man. I have no hesitation in 
describing the book as a model of anthropological reseatch, both 
as regard the quality of field-work on which it is based and the 
theories which are implied in it. The thoroughgoing empirical 
spirit, the wealth of concrete documentation, bring before us living 
men and women. Their affairs become real to us although presented 
within a sane and sober theoretical framevotk. 

A book like this is the more welcome just at this juncture when 
we ace suffering from a surfeit of new anthropological theories. 
New standards are being hoisted every few mondis, and the reality 
of human life is being submitted to some queer and alsrmiag 
manipulations. On tl^ one hand, we have the application ^ 
mathematics, in fact calculus with integrals and differential equicloos, 
CO facts as elusive and essentially unmathematical as belief, sendmenc, 
or social orgamaacion. On the other hand, attempts are made to 
analyse cultures in terms of Schismogenesis, or to define the indi¬ 
vidual and singular “ genius *’ of each particular society as Apol¬ 
lonian, Dionysiac, or Paranoid, and the like. Under the deft touch 
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of attothef vriter the women of one tribe appear miBCuUne* while 
in another males develop feminine qualities almost to the verge of 
parturition. By contrast the present book is an unaffected piece 
of genuine scholarships based on teal experience of a culture and 
not on a few hypostuired impressions. The anthropologist who 
still believes that his work can be Klentific will therefore breathe 
a sigh of relief and gratitude. 

Dr Firth started his post-graduate anthropological training at 
my seminar exactly twelve years ago, to the autumn of 1924* 1 > on 
the other hand, iKgan my teaching career with Dr Pii^ as chief 
arbiter of argument and catalyser of discussion. During that first 
yeu of academic collaboration we two, in company with some 
other students, argued and re-argued kinship nomenclatures and 
lines of descent j the principle of legitimacy ** and the theory of 
unilateral stress in the counting of filiation i the muldplidcy of 
kinship groupings, and the two correlated processes of extension. 
We vindimted the theories of Westermarck and of B. Grosse; we 
tedemolished Morgan and Bachofen ; we learned from Rivers and 
Andrew Lang, without accepting their doctrines. 

1 dare say that the present book contains some echoes of these 
discussions, yet Dr Firth has done his work, in field and study alike, 
quite independent of anything but the evidence of facts. His results 
confirm my conviction that the best approach to kinship is through 
the functional method. The facts of family life and of territorial 
grouping; the extension of kinship bonds beyond the household and 
their integration into the clan system follow in Tikopla the universal 
scheme of kinship which, with minor and major variations, obtains 
in every human society. Dr Birth’s findings tally with the picture of 
kinship in the Trobriand Islands where I have done most of my 
field-work; with what Dr Kroeber in his excellent monograph on 
2 wv; Kin and Clan has established for that branch of the Pueblo 
Indians; with the state of affairs which Dr Richards described among 
the Southern Bantu in her and Work In a Savage Triht; with 
what Dr Lowie has discovered emong the Plains Indians and was able 
to develop from world-wide evidence as a universally valid theory 
of kinship in hii excellent book PrimUspi Sa(i 4 ly. 

Here and there Dr Firth unde dines his disagreement with older 
views, in particular some of those previously expressed by myself. 
On the whole I would feel inclined to accept most of Dr Firth's new 
interprets dons, and even some of his strictures. Sometimes, again, 
the divergence seems to me more apparent than real, and perhaps 
ovet-emphasixed. Thus in one of the most important theoretical 
sections of the book (pp. 117-1x3), Dr Birth gives what to me 
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IX 


appears m excelJenr and fully adequate survey of the “ approaches 
to kinship ** in field-work. After having listed several lines of 
attack, the “residential/* “alimentary/* and “linguistic/* he 
continues: 

“ Somewhat different is the biographical approach, which con¬ 
centrates attention on the study of kinship with the <iiid, or later 
the maturing individual as the focal point. Problems of the develop¬ 
ment of the child's terms and behaviour, and io movement Into the 
kinship configurations of later life occupy conaideration here. This 
approach, which represents a mty sptfifo and cltar/; fcrmtdcttd stt 9/ 
pnhlims^ has proved of great value in the work of Professor 
Malinowski *' 119, the italics are mine). 

Now I certainly agree with Dr Finh that “ these different 
approaches are by no means mutually exclusive/’ but I should like 
to add that among all of them the “ biographical approach *’ is the 
least specific of all. It is nothing else in fact but one of the possible 
ways of co-ordinating the ocher data: residential, alimentary, 
linguistic: one might also add: legal, magico-rellgious, and edu¬ 
cational. But it is not “ specific ** in that the “ biographical “ 
approach in itself introduces no new subject-matter whatever. It 
does not yield any new data over and above those already collected 
in the study of the local setting, material aspects of household life, 
legal and customary rules of kinship, iiuguistk terminology, and 
whatnot. The “ biographical ** approach thus implies and embraces 
all the others. It adds to them only one new principle of correlation: 
the co-ordinate of time. 

In my opinion, moreover, the biographical approach is not the 
only way of studying and presenting the data of kinship, though 
its use is indispensable. Of ail the possible “histories'* the life 
history of the representative, typical individual is the one which 
can be arudied best empirically, and which gives us one of the most 
illununatlng glimpses into the nature of bnship. Kinship is a 
process as well as a product, and where there is creative change the 
field-worker has to study it. The human being is conceived, born, 
suckled, and tended; the infant develops into a child, a youth or 
maiden, and then matures into a man or woman. All this takes 
place within a material setting and a type of social organization. In 
its development the Individual enters gradually widening groups, 
takes up increasingly heavier tasks and responsibilities, till he or 
she becomes a full citizen of the tribe. 

But even then the biographical approach implies the study of 
soriety and culture as a whole : those aspects of organization and 
material setting, that is, which ate relevant to the problem of personal 
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bonds derived from propagation. ! vould always urge that while it 
has been fatal to most previous work on kinship that the study of 
process hss been neglected, yet the product has often to be observed 
Independently of process. Take the linguistic aspect of kinship. 
The neglect to work out the processes of extension in meaning 
has led to various misconceptions. Classiheatory terms such as 
“ fether " and " mother,” ” brother ” and “ sister,” ” husband " and 
"wife” were assumed to lump together whole groups of relatives. 
To explain tlui really ftedtious fact hypothesis upon hypothesis was 
piled. 

In reality lumping terminologies are not to be found, for they 
cannot be found. The initial situation of kinship—to me a clumsy 
phrase of my own invention—appears to be universally the group 
coDsistlog of child, father, mother, and a few brothers and sisters 
of the child ; a limited number of individuals, each giving a definite 
meaning to the initial uses of the term. This certainly is the case 
in Tikopia, when Dr Firth has found, studied, and in a masterly 
manner described the character of the family as the earliest social 
setting of the child. 

Later on in life the Tikopian, as every other human being who 
ends with usii^ “ classificatory terms of kinship,” learns to extend 
the initial meanings. This is not a process of lumping, in which 
the distinctions between the real mother and ocher "mothers,” the 
teal fecher and other “ fathers,” becomes obliterated. It is a series 
of Steps in which new, frankly metaphorical uses are acquired, while 
the old ones «main in full vigour- The function of each such 
extension is in my opinion a partial assimilation of the person 
addressed as ” fecher ” to the primary individual, that is, the real 
father. Part of the expectations, emotional actirudes, and even 
legal claims are thus transferred—the linguistic usage running 
parallel to the formation of each new social tie. 

Without the knowledge of this process one cannot understand 
the product. Yet the anthropologist has as a matter of routine 
invariably to study the product, that is, the finished classificatory 
nomenclature first, and then only follow the details of its gradual 
formation. The biographical approach is thus the indispensable 
complement of the cruder, preUminsry study of linguistic products, 
but it is rather a fujles and more dynatnictlly oriented type of 
linguistic research chan a " specific approach.” 

And this Is the case with all othec aspects of kinship. In what 
1 like to call the ” concrete setting of kinship ” and what Dr Firth 
refers to as the " residential approach,” there is no doubt that 
genealogies, village plans and a census must be collected, at first 
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without exclusive preoccupatioa with theli itUtion to individual 
dcvcicpment. Liter on, it is well, however, to introduce here ilso 
the time co-ordinate, as in hct Dr Firth has most competently done 
in the present work. In short, far from being able to disagree with 
him, I am prepared to endorse his starting-points, and I regard his 
conclusions as essentially sound and sclencliic. 

All of them are based on a rich and fully presented material. 
The sdendfically minded anthropologist, weary of the hasty, im- 
pteaiioniitic, unsubstantiated revelations ** so fashionable In many 
modern writings, will rejoice in the clearly presented fuJlness of 
concrete data, well selected, told in convincing manner, and always 
carrying with them a theoretical lesson. The stories, anecdotes and 
incidents so abundantly given by the author ate not one line too 
long i they impart the true scientidc character to the book. To 
the testimony of facts is alio added that of native opinion in the 
rich collection of documentary texts. 

Thus in every way the present work strengthens out conviction 
that cultural anthropology need not be a jumble of slogans or 
labels, a &ctoty of impressionistic short-cuts, or guess-work recon¬ 
structions. Cultural anthropology is a social sdence—I almost fed 
tempted to say, the science among social studies. After all, science 
lives by inductive generalization, and this is only possible either by 
experiment or comparative study. The widest range of cultural 
^ct makes the anthropologist the comparative student of societies 
par exeellenct. The longest span of evolutionary survey places at 
his disposal the coUective experience of mankind, and thus ought 
to give him the fullest historical sense and the deepest insight into 
human nature. Finally, forced directly to resort to the living sources 
of human reality, the anthropologist was first to develop methods of 
sociological field-work. Field-worker In exoric humaniry was only 
later followed by the empirical student of modern societies. Looked 
at from this angle, Dr Firth's book Is a model of a scientific con¬ 
tribution to anthropology badly needed at the present moment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


When still a schoolboy I happened to grander into an Auckland 
bookshop where copies of Judge Manmg’s Old Zeeiaad were 
being remaindered cheaply. I bought one, and immediately fdl 
under the spell of that vivid, amusing and subtly accurate narrative 
of native custom, written by an Irishman who arrived in the country 
in 183) and who lived for many years with the Maori people. Delv¬ 
ing further into the writings of Eisdon Best, of Colenso, of Gudgeon, 
of Percy Smith and of Te Racgi Hiroa, with quartyings in Mariner 
and Herman Melville, 1 began to nourish the tirint hope that it m^hc 
one day be my own fortune to see something at first hand of a 
Polynesian folk who had barely come into contact with civilization. 
Primitive Polynesians are race nowadays^most of these islanders 
have taken to farming, to cricket, to politics, and a few even to 
anthropology, from which point of vantage they cast a quizzical eye 
on the solemnity of European values and institutions. But they 
stiU exist in isolated spots in the western Pacific, and this book is a 
record of some aspects of the life of those of Ukopla, whom I was 
finally able to study. 

The Tikopia are a people without much interest in the elaborations 
of technology or of decorative art, but they have built up a complex 
system of sodal and religious aedvities, to which they attach great 
importance. They have a tradition of hospitality, a respect for birth 
and for wealth, a sensitiveness to public opinion, and a realistic 
attitude to sodal intetcourse. They cridcize In private and ptaise in 
public, they recognize norms of politeness which without the use of 
** please ” or ** thank you ” maintain m elaborate style the smoothness 
of personal telarions, but they insist on the frank building*up of 
friendship on a basis of material tedprocity. They have a la^ of 
interest in small divisions of tune, a concept of labour as being without 
spedal dignity but as obligatory upon every person, wi^out dis- 
tinctioQ of rank or wealth, and they appreciate human life not as 
an end in itself but as contributory to social welfare. Intensely 
community-consdous, they are deeply attached to their dny, ocean- 
girt island home and proud of the values foat their culture holds. 
The title of this book, The Tikopia, is not fortuitous. The 
translation of a native expression which is constantly on the lips of 
the people themselves, it stands for foat community of interest, that 
self-consdousness, that strongly marked Individuality in physical 
appearance, dress, language and custom which they prize so Ughly. 

This bock is a soddogical analysis of family lifo and kinship. 
The treatment is detailed, partly because in thue days of rapid 

Al 
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change of custom isd bf«ftk*down of indent culnites it Is cssootial 
to pKsem as much ss possible of the records of native institutions; 
partly because an anthropological study of kinship in primitive society 
needs much mote thin the svmunary account of ^ ptindples of 
organization which it usually receives. 

in teccnt years the terminology of the kinship system of primitive 
people has been knit up with cbdr sodal and tirual Institutions, 
and correlated with their economic and political organization; class!- 
ticatory kinship terms have been demonstrated to be not cumbrous 
mechanisms illustrating primitive man’s incapadty to differentiate 
between his kinsfolk, but plastic social instruments with a useful 
function. The work of Malinowski, RaddiAe-Brown, Margaret Mead, 
Elkin, Lloyd Warner and Fortune has done much to rescue the 
sodology of kinship from hypotheses of origins and from the arid 
stiTemenc of rules without reference to the degree of observance 
of them. Vital studies of such phenomena have been in edscence 
for a long time, though lai^ly ignored by anthropologists. Lewis 
Morgan himself, founder of the school kinship abstractions, in 
a work far less known than it deserves, the luapa cf tht Iroquois, 
published in iSj i, shows clearly and explidtly how the kinship system 
of these Indians is fundamentally bound up with their poUcical 
organization. And the best description thaf I know of the Aesh and 
blood of a classidcatory kinship termmolt^ in use is given in an 
dghteenth'Century Chinese novd by Tsao Hsueh-Chin, translated in 
an abridged form into English by Chi-Chen Wang under the title of 
Dnam of Iho Rnf Cbauthtr. 

Yet much more to be done in order that comparative 

Studies may be effective. 

In writing this present book I have been conscious of the need 
in anthropology for an analytical study of kinship, with empirical 
generalizations founded on data presented as objectively as possible. 
1 have been conscious also that, primarily due to the claims of teaching, 
this account represents not the field-work of yesterday but that of 
seven years ago. In the interim there has been a great advance in 
rhe use of systematic field methods, especially in the study of contact 
of cultuies-^n advance due in no small measure to the work of 
Professor Malinowski. There are then many problems in this book 
which nowadays, if I could rerum to Tikopia, I would treat much 
more intensively and from another angle^^, for vcample, the 
influence of Christianity on family cohesion. 

Tlus volume describes only one aspect of Tikopia sociology, and 
I hope Co follow it shortly with an account of the political and re¬ 
ligious organization of tht people, including the seasonal cycle of 
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ceremonies known by them as the “ Work of the Gods,*’ which is 
the crowning point of tbeix social life. It will be ceali?^ that this 
division is simpiy a mattec of convenience in presentation; the 
institutions in each case ate interdependent. For simplicity this 
fimher material is referred to io the body of this book under die 
title of RanJk aad Ktli^on in Tikapia or, specihcally, ]i^ork 9/ tbe G^is. 

More than most scientists an anthropologist is indebted in his 
work to the interest and goodwill of others, and it is hardly possible 
to make adequate acknowledgment in all cases. I can mention here 
only some of those to whom 1 am grateful. 

My thanks are due in the first place to Professor A. H. RaddiSe- 
Btows, who arranged my expedition to Tikopia, and to tbe Australian 
National Research Council, who financed it. The ofiidals and staff 
of the Melaneaiaci Mission, especially Bishop Steward and bter 
Bishop Molyneux, facilitated my work greatly. I was allowed by 
the Mission to travel in their vessel the Southern Cw/, which carried 
my stores, their members gave me hospitality at their various stations 
around the coasts of the Solomon Islands, and their schoolhouse, 
rarely used, was kindly placed at my disposal on my arrival in 
Tikopia. For the arduous self-sacrifice of the members of the Mission 
and their devotion to an ideal I have the highest admiration, even 
though, perhaps through a difference in premises, I am not able in 
all cases to share their conclusions. To Captain H. Bu^ess, then 
Master of the Southern Cross, a special word of thanks is due for his 
thoughtfulness, not least for his kindness in sharing his cabin with 
me for some weeks and allowing me to clutter it up with ethao> 
graphical specimens of unwieldy shape. From Major Hewitt of 
Gavucu and Mr J. C Bailey (now Resident Commlssioiwt of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands) I received much assistance, as also from 
Mr F. Johnston, Treasurer of the Protectorate, who did much to 
facilitate my entry in his ^predation of the needs of science. 

Before I left New Zealand the Reverend W. J. Durrad very 
generously placed at my disposal all the notes and photographs taken 
by him twenty years earlier, when he stayed for two months on 
Tikopia. These were very useful in giving me lines of enquiry and 
establishing my linguistic foothold, while the grammatical and tesdeo- 
graphical formulations of Mr Dutrad's material by Mr S. H. Ray and 
Bishop Herbert Williams were also of service. The resemblance of 
Tikopia to Maori, of which 1 had some previous working knowledge, 
enabled me to exercise a certain fluency from the beginning. 'Hie 
material of Mr Durrad which was published by the late Dr Rivers in 
the History 0/ Melanesian Society (in 1914) shows his keenness of observa¬ 
tion, and comparison of my work with it will show that I wss able 
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to substaatiate most of his condusioos; in some things, naturally 
enough, he could give only a partial or appzoxicnate account. 

Dt Rivers regarded the description of Tikopia custom in his book 
as of peculiar importance, and Oceanic scholars may wonder why I 
have made so lit^ use of it in the following pages. On my travel 
through d^e Eastern Solomon Islands, when I spent seven weeks 
aboard the Sotftbern Cms on the way to my iield, I followed almost 
exactly in 6ivers*s footsteps, and while I admired the industry with 
which be had amassed so much of his data, from brief calls at villages 
and sessions with natives on the deck of the vessel I became incteaS' 
ingly convinced of the and quality of this material, its superficiality 
and lack of perspective. This impression was confirmed by my stay 
in Tikopia. Rivers himself was there for only a single day and 
nearly the whole of his account, as he himself stresses, was derived 
from John Mareseie, a native of Uvea who had lived for twenty 
years on the Island. To this man’s mfbrmadon Rivers attached an 
exaggerated value. Forgetful of the lessons of his own field-work 
among the Todas, whi^ demonstrated the prime importance of 
lengthy personal contact with the people, he was content to reproduce 
the material of a single informant, a foreigner, collected in a Ungfm 
frtmfs, without the possibility of check by direct observation. Hence 
the account is inaccucace in a great many details of custom and 
language, even in such simple matters as behaviour towards chiefs, 
and the picture of Tikopia life is over-simplified and distorted. 

His presence on the deck of a Mission vessel may have accounted 
for Maxesere’s denial of the existence of pol^yny, of which there 
were a number of cases, many more than now, while his own personal 
situation may have led him to state that adultery was rare. In 
particular “ John was most emphatic in his statements that a married 
man would never offend with an unmarried woman” (Rivers, I. 
p. }io). One can perhaps understand the vigour of this when it is 
realized that it was precisely for this offence, committed with the 
sister of his “ father ” and protector the Ariki Tafua (then known as 
Pa Rai^iiuri), that he had been banished from Tikopia. 

So though Rivers’s account was useful in providing me with 
many points for enquiry in my own field-work, it is unreliable as 
Tikopia ethnography. Rivers’s assumption that the Tikopia are 
proto-Tongans, a hypothesis on which he based much of his recon¬ 
struction of Polynesian society, I believe to be also fallacious, but 
the evidence for this view muse be adduced elsewhere. 

For the assistance given in the preparation of the material of this 
book, and the collection of historical and comparative data not here 
published, I am especially grateful to Mrs Bosworth Goldman and 
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Miss Nina Cohen, as to the Committee of the Rockefeller Research 
Fund of the X^odoo School of Economics, through \7h0m theii 
services were made available. To Mr R. A. Falla, Aasistant-Director 
of the Axickland War Memorial Museum, I am indebmd for the 
identification of spedes of birds recorded on Tikopia, and to Mr 
S. H. Beaver, my colleague at the London School of Economics, for 
patiently drawing the of the island feom my scattered materials. 
To Professor Bronislaw Malinowski my debt is of a unique character. 
To him I owe my original systematic training In social andvopology 
and preparation for field-work, and to those familiar with his methods 
it win be obvious how greatly I have relied upon them, Much of 
his kinship material is still unpublished, but his discussion of it some 
ten years ago gave me a very great stimulus in the study of this subject. 

To my parents this book is dedicated as a small acknowledgment 
of their Interest in anthropological research, their help to me in pre¬ 
paring my Tikopia expedition, and the wa r mth, consistency and 
wisdom of their application of the principles of kinship. 

RAYMOND FIRTH 

London, Manb 


INTRODUCTION TO SECOND PRINTING 

Almost unknown some twenty years ago, the little society of Tikopia 
has now obtained some recognition in anthropological circles. Since 
this reprinting is a replica I live made no aliecations in the text of this 
new issue (though a few plates have been omitted). But s^n from 
some slight compression, I would not wish to change much in the book. 
The general emphasis upon the primary place of kinship in Tikopia 
social life still seems to me to be correct, and the general mode of 
treatment of the data still seems to me to represent one significant way 
of approaching the problem. If I did rewrite the book afresh 00w I 
would probably devote more detail to the kin groups and their residen¬ 
tial distribution, but this would be mote in order to conform to a 
modern trend of interest than because anything in the earlier ucatment 
needs substantial alteration or recasting. I would, however, modify 
the expression in one respect. Instead of using the term “ house ” - 
the translation of the Tikopia term pai/a - fof the patrilineal descent 
group, I would term it “ lineage ” in accord with what has now become 
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general usage. The term “ ramagcwhich I tentatively applied to the 
"house ” 1 would now reserve for ocher Polynesian descent groups which 
are not unilineaJ but in respect of which the factor of Aoice is built 
into their structural principle. I have discussed these questions in an 
article “ A Note on Descent Groups in Polynesia ” (Man, 1957, No. i). 

In the original text I made reference optimistically to forthcoming 
publications on other aspects of Tikopia culture. Through various 
circumstances, including the distractions of the War, “ History and Tradi¬ 
tions in Tikopia and the general analysis of " Rank and Religion in 
Tikopia " have not even yet appeared, although still planned for publU 
cation. Material on the great seasonal cycle of religious rices has been 
published as Tie Work of tie Cods (London School of Economics 
Monographs on Social Anthropology, Nos. i and 2, London, 194c). 
Relevant dau have also appeared in die following : - “ The Analysis 
of Mana: An Empirical Approach” (}o$tmal of the ?oljnesi<m Sociity, 
Vol. 49, pp. 483-510, 1940); "The Sociok^ of ‘ Magic ’ in Tikopia” 
(Soeiolo^s, Vol. 4, pp. 97'ii6, 1954)5 “Authority and Public Opinion 
in Tikopia ” (Sodal Structure: Studies presented to A. R. Radcliffe-Brtaun, 
Ed. M. Fortes, pp. 168-188, 1949); “Privilege Ceremonials in 
Tikopia” (Oceania, Vol, 21, pp. 161-177, a further note, 

Vol. 26, pp. i-i j, 1955). Material relating co the birth of children has 
appeared as " Ceremonies for Children and Social Frequency in Tikopia ” 
(Oetama, Vol. 27, pp. i.2'55, 1956). In addition to these works, my 
Prr*'//itpf Pofynesian Econon^ (London, 1939) has analysed the basic 
aspects of Tikopia economic life. Material on dancing (though 
not that on games or string figures) with an elaborate musical exami¬ 
nation of songs has been prepared for pubUcation by Miss N. McLeod, 
who has used for her analysis, apart from my material, an important 
series of rape records collected on Tikopia by Mr. J. Spillius in 1952-j. 

In 1952, by arrangement with the Australian National University 
when I was Acting-Director of the Research School 0/ Pacific Studies, 

I was able to spend another five months on Tikopia, assisted by Mr. 
Spillius who remained on the island for nearly a y^r after I left. A few 
of the results of this expedition have appeared in some of the articles 
mentioned above and elsewhere, but the major part is now being pre¬ 
pared for publication. Two articles of special interest in this connection 
are James Spillius, “Natural Disaster and Political Crisis in a Polynesian 
Society: an Exploration of Operational Research. ” (HunMn Ktiations, 
Vol, 10, pp. 5-27,113-115, J957);and W. D. Borric, Raymond Finh and 
James Spillius, “The Population of Tikopia, 1929 and 1952” (Popstiation 
Sfudits, Vol. X, pp. 229-52, 1957). 

RAYMOND FIRTH 

London, 1957 
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WE, THE TIKOPIA 

CHAPTER I 

IN PWMmVE POLYNESU 

In the cool of the early morning, just before sunrise, the bow of the 
Southern Cross headed towards the eastern horizon, on which a tiny 
dark blue outline was faintly yisible. Slowly it grew imo a rugged 
mountain mass, standing up sheer from the ocean; then as we 
approached within a miles it revealed around its base a narrow 
ting of low, flat land, thick xtdth vegetation, The sullen gtey day 
wiA its lowering clouds strengthened my grim impression of a 
solitary peak, wild and stormy, upthrust in a waste of waters. 

In an hour or so we were close inshore, and could see canoes 
coming round from the south, outside the reef, on which the tide 
was low. The outrigger-fitted craft drew near, the men in them bare 
to the waist, girdled with bark-cloth, large fans stuck in the backs of 
their belts, tortoise-shell rings or rolls of leaf in the ear-lobes and 
nose, beared, and with long hair flowing Loosely over their shoulders. 
Some plied the rough heavy paddles, some had ^ely plaited pandanus- 
leaf mats resting on the Awaits beside them, some had large clubs 
or spears in their hands. The ship anchored on a short cable in the 
open bay off the coral reef. Almost before Ae chain was down the 
natives began to scramble aboard, coming over the side by any means 
that oflered, shouting fiercely to each oAer and to us in a tor^e 
of which not a word was understood by the Mota-speaking folk of 
Ae mission vessel, 1 wondered how suA turbulent human material 
could ever be induced to submit to scieotific study. 

Vahihaloa, my “ boy,” looked over Ae side from the upper deck, 
"My word, me fright too much,” he said with a quavering laugh; 
*' me rink this fella man him he savvy kaikai me.” Kaikai is the 
pidgin-EngUA term for " eat.” For the first time, perhaps, he be^n 
to doubt Ae wisdom of havmg left what was to him Ae civilization 
of Tulagi, the seat of Government four hundred miles away, in order 
to suy wiA me for a year in this far-off spot among su A wild-looking 
savages. FeAr^ none too certain myself of the reception that awaited 
us—though I knew that it would stop Aort of cannibalism—I re¬ 
assured him, and we began to get out the stores. Later we went 
aAore in one of Ae canoes. As we came to the edge of the reef 
out craft halted on account of Ae Ming tide. We slipped overbold 
on to Ae coral tock and began to wade aAore hand in hand wiA 
out hosts, like chilAen at a party, exchanging smiles in lieu of 
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axifthjQg more inCelUgible or tai^iUe at the momeat We were suf< 
rounded b7 oovds o£ naked chattering youngsters, trich tbeli pleasant 
light-brotvn yehet skias and scrai^ h^, so di^erent from the 
Melanesians ve had left behind. Tt^ey dar^ about splashing like 
a shoal of 6sh, some of (hem filling bodily into pools in theit enthusi- 
asm. At last (be long wade ended, we climbed up die steeply shelving 
beach, crossed soft, dry sand strewn with ^ brown needles of 
the Casuarina trees—a homedike toodi; it was like a pine avenue^ 
and were led to an old chief, clad with great dignity in a white coat 
and a lois-doth, who awaited us on his stool un^ a la^ shady 
tree. 

Even with the pages of my diary before me it is difficult to recon* 
struct the impressions of that first day ashore—to depersonalize the 
people I later came to know so well and view them as merely a part 
of the tawny surgii^ crowd; to pot back again into chat unreal 
perspective, events which afterwards took on such different values. 
In Us early experiences in the field (he anthrt^logist is conscantly 
grappling with the intangible. The reality of the native life is going 
on ail aroond him, but be himself is not yet in focos to see ic. He 
knows that most of what be records at first will be useless : it will 
be cither definitely iocorreo, or so inadequate that it must later be 
discarded. Yet ht must make a beginning somewhere. He r ealizes 
that at this sc^ he is inc^able of separating the pattern of custom 
from the acd d tn y^l< of individoal behaviour, he wonders if each 
slight gesture do es not bold some meaning which is hidden from him, 
he aches to be able to catch and xealn some of the flood of talk he 
hears on all sides, and be is with envy of the children who 

are able to toss about so lighdy that spe ec h which he must so pain> 
'fully acquire. He is c«isdons of good material running to waste 
before him moment by moment; be b impressed by the vastness of 
the task that lies before him and of hb own feeble equipment for it; 
in the face of a language custom to which he has not the key, he 
feels that be is acting like a moron before the nadves. At the same 
time he b e:q>e]ie»cmg the dellghis of dbeovery, he is gaining an 
bkUng of what is in store; like a gourmet walking round a feast 
that b spread, he savours in aoddpation the quality of what he wiU 
later appreciate in full 

THE BACKGROUND TO ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK 

It is a matter of common agreement among modem anthropological 
field'workers that an account of the iasdcodons of a native people 
should contain some description of the methods by which the 
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information was obtained. This is in accordance with the recognized 
logical position that even the simplest record of what purports to 
be the “ facts ” of a native culture has involved a considerable 
amount of interpretation, and every generalization about what the 
people do has meant a selection from the immeasurably wide field of 
their activity, a comparison of items of individual behaviour. The 
conditions of the selection—that is» the situation of the observer in 
regard to the material—should therefore be indicated. In terms of 
anthropology, it is desirable to make dear such points as : the relation 
of the investigator to other folk of his own culture, whether isolated 
from them or in dally contact; the lingtaisdc medium of communi- 
cation with the natives, whether the vernacular, a “ pidgin ” or other 
UnQta franca, or translation by interpreters; the economic and social 
medium—payment, in money or Idnd, services rendered, goodwill, 
or simple gossip and conversational exchange; the nature of the 
record, whether accounts of eye-witnesses, or hearsay evidence, or 
personal observation of the investigator himself; whether what is 
desaibed is current practice or is now obsolete; and the range of 
instances relied upon foe generalization. Elaborate documeocation 
of every single statement is impossible in the space available, but 
some general reference is necessary. In the following pages derails 
of this kind ate giveo. They are not in tabular form but ate set 
out as a running account, whi^ is less of a rax on the reader’s patience 
and allows of a realization of the flavour of sdentific work in a remote 
community. 

Rarely visited by Europeans and with no white residents, Tikopia 
lies in the extreme east of the British Solomon Islands Proteciorttc, 
and is Inhabited by twelve hundred healthy and vigorous natives. 
Homogeneous in speech and culture, they are a unit of what may be 
termed the “ Polynesian fringe *’ in Melanesia, their closest affinities 
being not with the people of the Solomons region but with those of 
Samoa, Tonga and even more distant groups co the east. 

Almost untouched by the outride world the people of Tikopia 
manage their own afiairs, are governed by their chiefs, and ate proud 
of riiemselves and their culture. They ate primieve in the sense 
that the level of their material technical achievement is not high and 
they have been affected in only a few extemaJs by Western civilization ; 
at the same time diey have an elaborate code of etiquette, a dea^cuc 
systematic social organization, and they have developed very strongly 
the ceremonial side of their life. They still wear only their simple 
bark-cloth, they live in plain sagoleaf thatch huts, they cany out 
the traditional forros of mourning, marriage and initiation. Mfrait/4 
dsftu^ a large section of them still worship their ancient gods with 
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£uU paxioply of ricna], a condldon alEoost unique in the Poiyoeaia 
of to^y. 

A bdef refetence to the tcUgious condition of the people is necessary 
in order to give some idea of the setting in vhich my work was 
carded out. 

A section of the lUu^ia are ostensibly CSuisdan, the mission 
vessel calls on the avesage once a year, and there is a native teacher 
from the Melanedan community of Motlav in d)e Banks group living 
on the island. He, however, is marsed to a Tik^na woman, and 
conforms in most respects to the customs what has been for twenty 
years his home. He uses dte Tikopia language alone, except in church 
services, he moves tinely acxmg the people, his duldien go through 
the normal cetemooies of youth, and he ^ appropriate 

exchanges at funerals and other occasions. He has no ground 
of his own but works his wife’s l*nd in native style, and when a canoe 
is manned takes bj$ place among the ccew in iie ordinary way. In 
so far as be conforms to native cu s t om his posidta is that of a man 
of influence in Tikopia sodety. On the other he regulates 
church aflidrs with several Tikopia teacl^rs under him, is scdct regard¬ 
ing the observance of the exs the Sabbath, and endeavours to 
maint^n motality by deprecating free sexual association of yoiu^ 
people (an (^d Tlk^ua institudon) urging marriage oo those who sin, 
and debarring from cborch yotmg men who attend dw heathen 
fesdvals. He takes advantage of his poaidoo, too, to tally even the 
heathen among his wife’s kin to assist him in large-scale gardening, 
inidadon and other important afiiirs. A man of strong personality, 
he pursues the alms of the Church and hk own advancement as parallel 
acdvides, and with equal zeal; he is calrularing hut generous ; and 
be interprets the Chdsdan teaching with force, in an essentially nadve 
manner. 

The baptized Tikopia comprise about half the population, and 
though of the four churches two are oo the e ag tern side of the island 
the majoncy of the Ouistaas live in the district of Faea, on the western 
or lee side. Here is the only convenieitf ancborkgt fot v^sels. This 
has been one of the predisposing fitctoxs in the conversion of the 
local pet^Ie. The ttadidonal nvalry between the districts, the char¬ 
acter of the chief of the dominant dan of Faea—a strong-willed old 
man with a distinct eye to the main chaise—and the syst e m of payment 
to mission teacbecs in European goods, which are gi^tly coveted by 
the natives, are other elements in the sitcadon. The equivalent of 
even £i or loa. per annum in calko, fish-hooks, knives and other 
articles—the salary of a Tlkc^ia teacbet—is a prodigious amount of 
wealth to a native ^mily; ^ equmJeot of the los. which is 
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given to the Motlav ruin each yeu contributes in a very measure 
to his power and prestige. It has not been entirely accident that two 
of the teachers are sons of the old chief, and anodier is his brother’s 
son, while the Motlav man is settled in the ch ief ’s village. 

In many respects tht Christianity of the Tikopia is only superficial. 
That the old gods still exist is never questioned by the chief or his 
people; they we merely latent, and from time to time make their 
presence felt with startling effect. The old chief has abandoned the 
essence of ^ kava ritual—^the pouring of libations to ancestors and 
gods ^th invocations for fruitfulness and health to the land. But 
he retains an emasculated version of it by throwing food offerings 
daily to his ancestors before meals. He also conducts the making of 
turmeric with most of the ancient ritual, especially in observance of 
taboos. When he fell ill during my stay, as the result of his dramatic 
atttmpt to coerce his old gods, it was by the intervention of a heatheo 
chief with these deities that he was cured. 

The heathen constitute the district of Ravega, and number among 
them three chiefs, including the principal of all, the Ariki Kafika. 
This man and his eldest son. Pa Fcnuatara, were two of my most 
regular and valuable informants. Among others were the Christian 
chief, the Ariki Tafua, and his eldest son, Pa Raijifuri, the Ariki 
Taumako, Pae Sao, Pa Teva, Seremata, Kavakiue, Pa Motuata, Pa 
Rai)imasekc, Pa Tekaumata, Pa Taraoro and Afinia, They were 
drawn without distinction from heathen and Qitisiian, from all 
districts and dans, feom married and unmarried, as will be seen in the 
course of the book. 

As I moved about freely among the people of the whole island, 
however, most of my data were gathered not from selected individuals 
in set interviews but in the course of the ordinary affairs of their daily 
life. In particular I gained a great deal while reclining for hours at 
a time in the native houses during the intervals of ceremonies, or when 
food was cooking, when conversation flowed easily and without 
haste. 

I spent just twelve months on Tikopia, from July ipaS to July 

1929, and in that time received one visit from the mission vessel_an 

extra call by courtesy—in October 1928, bringing a second supply of 
stores and trade goods. For the i^n<»ing ning months I saw no white 
man. The outer world seemed dim and far away, dw only events of 
interest were those happening in Tikopia, and when the Scitthtm Cross 
finally arrived I can honestly say that the colour of white feces seemed 
less pleasant than chat of brown, and that my chief desire was for the 
letters of friends rather than for the company of Europeans as such. 
And this in no way is to impugn the hospitality of the Melanesiao 
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Mission and the officers of the Southern Cmr/, from whom I received 
kindness much more than ordinary courtesy deiuanded, most gener¬ 
ously given. 

Daring practically all my stay I used only ffic native language, my 
initial mg A ura of conversation—a mixture of Maori and pidgin- 
English—being abandoned entirely after the first three weeks. At no 
time did I have a regular interpreter. Naturally, 1 recorded as much 
material in the Tikopla tongue as possible. But apart from taking 
down the statements of informants in the ordinary way, I made 
a practice of jotting down verbatim on the spot scraps of what I 
overheard, conversations between people, comments on behaviour, 
observations made during the progress of work, and ffie like. These 
often give a more intimate insight into the human relationships 
involved than a long dictated test on the same theme, and 1 regard 
this type of material as among the most valuable of my records. The 
comparatively simple orthography needed for the langxiage, and a 
fortunate rapidity of handwriting, enabled me to get down all such 
mateual Immediately. 

Of money I had no need, for the Tikopia do not understand its 
use. They ^ow of the existence of this thing called mene^ and that 
by its aid one may walk into a fare hroa, a house where goods are 
stored, and secure what one desires. From visiting vessels they have 
even received stray coins, but of their relative values they know 
nothing. Pa Penuatara brought me a fiorin one day and said: 
“ Friend, is this a pound ? ” ** No,” I said. 

“ \^'hac is its value ? ” 

” It is worth a knife, not a knife of the siae for clearing the culdva> 
tions, but a knife so long-” (indicating a io<inch blade). 

“ A, so that is it.” And after deliberadon he gave it to me as a 
keepsake, since, though be himself had no use for It, it was obviously 
a thing of value. 

Another brought me a halfpenny, and said, “Friend, this is 
money ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ What is it > ” 

I replied that it was worth five small fish-hooks for api and neftmfuy 
or two of the tau kurokura size—the only method of indicating its 
wortL 

Others being given pence by sailors on board a warship in pay¬ 
ment for coconuts and bananas threw them overboard on theii way 
back to shore, exclaiming : ” Useless bits of iron I ” 

Ail my transactions took place through the medium of trade 
goods. Thus for the building of my house I paid Fakosiijetevasa and 
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his assistants the sum of one axe, two plane irons, five knives, six 
pipes, five sticks of tobacco and fifty fish-hooks, vHth douceur of rice, 
meat and tobacco to other people who helped to make the thatch. 
For the purchase and repair of my small canoe I handed over goods 
of about the same kind and amount, though they were received with 
rather bod grace, as an adae was desired instead. 

This absence of money in Tfkopia has a bearing on several situa¬ 
tions. It is an index of the barrier that lies at present between the 
Tikopia and the economic forces which are at th^ door; it was one 
of the conditioning factors in my relationship to my informants, since 
any equivalent which I gave them had to be in objects desired for 
their own sake, not as tokens of value ; it ofters a point of comparison 
with the culture of other Polynesian peoples, practically all of whom 
now know and use money even among themselves. 

At first I had the gieatesc difficulty in resisiii^ the acceptance of 
presents, mainly of pandanus macs in exchange for my goods ; later 
these were implemeoted by Invitations to meals, which it would have 
been discourteous to decline. Gradually, however, I made my 
would-be hosts understand chat my goods were inceaded primarily 
not for purchase of specimens, but as gifts to those who assisted me 
in recording language and customs. And, in conformity with the 
native attitude, for the chiefs were reserved the choicest items, of 
which they early received a selecrion as an earoesi. My system wsa 
Co make good gifts to those who contributed valuable material and 
let this principle be known. In my experience the old anthropologist’s 
maxim never to pay for information is not applicable in a community 
where individual or fiiinily privileges are jealously conserved. The 
only feasible method is to pay, but with discretion, and to rely on one’s 
system of checks to ensure accuracy. As every field-wocket who 
knows a native community well will probably agree, one can always 
find other people wich some knowledge of the matter desired from the 
expert, and by cautious probing, by challenging his accuracy, by 
suggestion of his ignorance or of matters withheld by him, ot by 
stu^d rericeoce oneself and implication of one’s own foreknowledge, 
one may check very accurately the information given by the real 
authority. 1 myself knew for four months the secret name of the 
principal god of the Ariki Kafika and much subsidiary data before, 
his confidence won in the meanwhile, he whispered it to me himself, 
and unconsciously thus proved his own veracity, He never knew 
that 1 had forestalled him in this, chough he suspected chat some lesser 
“ official secrets ” were being disclosed by oriteis of his dan, In such 
a dosely knit community as ihaC of Tikopia, where every chief and 
elder has links with the ritual of the others, it is comparatively simple. 
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once OIK has made the first steps, to cxerdsc fairl? complete control 
eren of esoteric material. 

To make the first breach in the barrier, however, j$ no easy 
matter. When I arrived in the island my motives were of course 
suspect, and though outwardly very friendly and hospitable the 
people were really greatly disturbed. As I learnt much later, the 
chiefs gave orders that I was to be told notWng about their gods arid 
ritual practices, and, such is still the soHdarity against the stranger, 
Christian and heathen down to the smallest child continued to 
obey, and to preserve silence on such matters. Shortly after I seeded 
in Macaum I had occasion to ask the sons of the Ariki Tafua, among 
whom were two Christian teachers, for the beginnings of the genea¬ 
logy of their femily. As one man they assured me with every 
appearance of sincerity that they did not remember the names of 
their ancestors, that even the old people did not know who their 
forc&thers were. Surprised at finding such ignorance among a 
Polynesian folk, usually so proud of their descent, I let the matter 
pass for the time bcii^. Months later of course they acknowledged 
their own deceit with a laugh, but when one realiaes bow in their 
belief the invocation of the names of theii ancestors lies at the core 
of their safety and prosperity, one can well understand the attempt 
to mislead the stranger in the interests of the community. Gradually, 
however, i began to get an bkling of the facts. A fishing formula 
appealing to ancestors, the existence of the term atua (spirit), a dis¬ 
closure by an informant who went further than he intended, a com¬ 
parison with Maori custom, and the like all served to prise c^>cn 
the door. Even then, however, the majority remained aloof in 
such martets, and intensely suspicious of any people with whom I 
had private sessions. Even the man on whose ground I had built 
my house had incurred the auger of his fellow-villagers, and had 
b^n cursed by them for hU acquiescence. In an atmosphere of 
distrust, spying, and reticence in all but overt sodal aiialrs 1 lived 
for some months, every step to establish a foothold being a struggle. 
Later I found that during the first few weeks of ray stay a whole 
cycle of ceremonies of the “ Work of the Gods ” had taken pbee day 
after day in Rave^a, and not a soul, not even the Motlav teacher, 
had told me a word about it. Men, women, and even children 
preserved absolute reticence. A canoe ceremony of the Ariki 
Taumako I indeed attended as a guest, by invitation, and also went 
through the ritual of the five days of the turmeric making of the 
Ariki Tafua, keeping its taboos, but in neither case was I allowed 
to realize that what I saw was merely a part of a long Intricate scheme 
of systematic aciividcs which marked the turn of the year. Towards 
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the end of 1918, hovevcr, I had learned the signiRance of this cycle, 
and managed to make up the deRdency by attending the ritual of the 
following two seasons at the e^epress invitation of the chiefs. And 
before this, mainly through the agency of one man of rank, a per* 
versely honest rough-tongued elder, who after declaring on the 
beach on the day of my arrival his intention of boycotting me, later 
recei%^ me hospitably, performed for me his kava, and constituted 
himself one of my most trustworthy advisers and informants, I had 
obtained some insight into the real meanii^ of Tikopia ritual. Later 
again as I attended their ceremonies, behaved circumspectly, ate 
their food, conformed to the tapu, took part in the system of exchanges 
and, above all, spoke in approval of what I saw, chiefs and elders 
opened their stores of knowledge. Most of all, as an inmate of the 
houses of KaRka and Tafua, spending long days under their roofs, I 
began to feel the pulse of the real native life. 

Ihis was not without its reaction. When I fell ill after the ritual 
cycle of the monsoon season, gossip had it that the chiefs, fearful of 
my use of what they had disposed, had sought my death through 
supernatural means. As I recovcced it was said that, fearing venge¬ 
ance from the white men if I died on Tikopia, they had changed 
their plan, and intended that I should go and die in my own land. 
Other lesponsibilides came too. Tht Ariki KaRka himself said to 
me; “ Friend, I have told you the secrets of my kava; my ora (life) 
and that of my people and this land Tikopia will go wi^ you, 1 
shall sit here and watch; if e^ comes to this land then I shall know 
that it is through your doing.” 

More than any other scientist the anthropologist is dependent on 
the confideace of his human material, and must be always faced by 
the quandary of how far he is betraying this crust by the publication 
of what he has learned. To withhold some sections of his data means 
distorting the picture he is trying to give. 

Here I would like to express a personal feeling. VVhat I have 
set dowo in this book, and what will appear in subsequent publica* 
tions I have tried to make an exact and scientific record, keeping 
back nothing that I learned, and documenting opinions in order that 
as accurate an estimate as possible may be formed of the institutions 
and ways of life of these people. Much that was told me, especially 
in matters of religion, was given in confidence on the un^rstanding 
that it would be made known only to ta^ta potOy to adepts, to 
persons of wisdom. I publish it in the belief that this is being done. 
Should there be among the readecs of this book any who may visit 
Tikopia, in a professional capacity or otherwise, I trust that the 
knowledge they may gain from it may give them an understanding 
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aod a Kspect fot the oadve custom and belief, and that nothing 
vhlch they &id herein will be used to the discom£cure of the people 
or as a leret to disturb their mode of life, whatever be the modve. 
If this is observed I will have made no breach of faith, 

As personal servant I took with me Vahihaloa, a lad of Ontong 
Java; * to secure a Tikopia who knew white men's ways was im¬ 
possible. 1 had wished therefore for a boy who was trained, but 
a Polynesian, because of his ability to fit into the speech and culture 
of the Tikopia. Vahihaloa—Vasieloa, a$ they called him—was 
admitable in this role. With a native shrewdness was combined 
a quick wit and a capacity for makiog friends, and his flair for 
organizing the youth of the village to assist him in domestic 
duties and for attending to the proper discdbution of the volume 
of food which flowed into our household was extremely useful to 
an anthropologist. His love story, a curious mature of calculation 
and desire, of magic secretly practised and attraction openly dis- 
avowed, was an interesting and lachec touching lesson to me in 
native mentality. I have since learned that tuberculosis has claimed 
him. 

Vahihaloa soon recovered from his tremors on the day of our 
landing. After a month or so he began to consort with the young 
people, he became enamoured of the native dance, let his hair grow 
long and bleached it in Tikopia style. (See Plate IL) 

For about a month we lived in the fare W, the mission school 
hut kindly placed at my disposal by Bishop Steward. Then we 
moved (o a house built for me near-by, and named Otara, stfter my 
New Zealand home. Midway through my stay 1 went over to 
Ravega to live, partly to become more closely acquainted with other 
sections of the people and partly to be near ^e scene of the seuon's 
religious ceremonies. There I occupied Tuarai]:, an old house lent 
by the Resiake flunily, with father and grandAther of the owners 
lying buried beneath the floor, as is the common Tikopia practice. 
In both Faea and Ravega I lived in the villages, with neighbours 
within a few yards, so that I was able to observe a great deal of their 
domestic affairs with ease. 

I give this somewhat egoistic recital not because 1 think that 
anthropology should be made light reading—though with a little 
more clarity of thought much of it might be made lighter than it is 
—but because some account of the relations of the anthropologist 
to his people is relevant to the nature of his results. It is an index 

' He va< transferred co my service for the time being iluotigh the kindness of 
Mr J. C Barley, now His Honour the Retident Commissiooer of ihe Gilbert and 
EJlicc Islands. 
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to theii social ^gestion—some folk cannot stomach an outsider, 
otoers absorb him easily. The student of human societies is in a 
diflerent posirion from most sdemistsj the active reactions of his 
material to him, the character of the association between them, deter¬ 
mines to an important degree the quality of his data. The social or 
uwtitutionai digestion of the Tikopia, once induced to begin, is of a 
vigorous character. Conformity to their customs they take not so 
much as a compliment as a natural adaptation; in a specific ceremony 
they can conceive only of participants, not of observers- At such a 
time one cannot be outside the group, one must be of it There a« 
limits, of course. One has a notebook, for writing is one’s habit; 
one does rtet w«l at funerals, for it is recognized that Eoropcins are 
6 ^ foxmtains; but one must be of this party or that, one must keep 
the prescribed taboos of sitting or eating, one must make and receive 
the normal economic contributions. 

At the same time the fiicc that one wears different clothing, usually 
sleeps in one’s own house and normally takes at least the evening 
meal there, and acts in so many things as an independent unit, not 
as a member of a group, always prevents complete absorption into 
one’s native surroundings- 

Like most anthropologists I regard with scepticism the claim of 
any European writer that he has “ been accented by the natives as 
one of themselves.” Leaving out of account the question of self¬ 
inflation, such a claim is usua^y founded upon a misapprehension of 
native politeness or of a momentary emotional verbal identification 
with themselves of a person who shares their sympathies. I myself 
have been assured a number of times that I was “ just like a Tikopia ” 
because I conformed in some particulars to the economic and social 
habits of their people, as in dancing with them and observing the 
etiquette of (pseudo) kinship, or because I espoused their point of 
view on some problem of contact with civilization. But this I 
regarded as a compliment of much the same order as a reference 
to “ our ” canoe or ** our ” orchard yours and mine ”) by one of 
my courtesy brothers, which did mean certain concrete privileges, 
but not a share in real ownership. This problem of identification 
with the native culture is not merely an academic one. Europeans 
who allege chat they “ have become a member of the tribe,” or “ ate 
regarded by the natives as one of themselves,” are prone to lay claim 
to knowing what the native thinks, to being qualified to represent the 
native point of view. On a particular issue this may be in substance 
true, but too often dogmatic statements about ideas are substituted 
for detailed evidence of observed behaviour. 

The remaining sections of this chapter give a description of the 
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jsknd of Tikopii md its people, to form & genenl introduction to 

the study of dieii kinship system and social organizadoo. 

THE PEOPLE OF TIKOPIA 

In my diary I jotted down my first impression of the people before 
it had time to ^de into the realm of accepted ideas. It was of wild- 
looking men with bushy hair like a long and tawny mane, with :^r 
skin ofixo stained yellow or saffron with turmeric. Their broad &ccs 
seemed to have a strongly Mongoloid appearance, with prominent 
cheek-bones and a tendency to dant in the eyes. In one or two 
cases a slight MoogoUan fold was present, and this impression of an 
Onental physiognomy was increased by their moustaches and short 
chin beards, In stature they appeared to be very tall- With loiter 
residence I ceased to be so conscious of these features, especially as 
the clement of contrast provided by the memory of the dark, squat 
Melanesians receded. The photographs (including Plates II, Vll, and 
XII) illustrate the variation in gener^ ^yp^* 

1 made no detailed investigation of the physical anthropology of 
the Tikopia, but give some data bearing on their irost obvious char¬ 
acteristics, The idea of exceptional tallness which I have mentioned 
has been put forward by other writers too, but in a mote definite 
sense. One indeed describes them as being none less than six feet, 
and some he supposed to be well over seven feet six inches in height.^ 
Later I measured several men and found that Pa Nitini, the tallest 
on the island, was i88«8 cm, (6 feet inches), Pa Taital was 187*0 cm-, 
and two others were 186*8 and 181 o cm. respectively. These were 
selected as the men acknowledged to be of greatest stature In the 
island. Rimakotoa and Pa Fenuatara, who appeared to be of at 
least normal height, were 177*1 cm. and 175 a cm. respectively, 
while Pa Taraicaki, who was not particularly short, was 175*0 cm, 
It is doubtful then if the average height can be more than about 
176*0 cm. (j feet 9 inches), and it is possibly less. 

The exa^radoQ by previous observers is probably due to their 
sudden transition from the Melanesian environment and also, pe> 
haps, to the coiffure of the men, their long hair rising well up al»ve 
the crown of the head. The women arc big-boned and well built, 
and, though I did not measure any of them, appeared to me to corre¬ 
spond to the men in height, the average being perhaps a couple of 
inches less. 

The physique of these people is magnificent The men have 

* W. sinker, Bj aadSM, 59. ^ptaio Sinker was Muter of the SoMbmi 

Cwf for many years. 
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brawny rounded limbs and I used to admire the moscularute of the 
finely proportioned upper arm. There is no unshapely mass of bulging 
muscle; its moTcmene is seen under the smooth skin only when 
an oi^eCT is gmped or lifted. The men in particular are remarkable 
for their upright carriage, which comports with their self-respect 
^d their easy good maimers. Their habit of getting food by climb¬ 
ing the steep mountain sides and descending with loads balanced on 
a pole over the shoulder probably assists their straight bearing, The 
women arc apt to be more bene in later life, and this is probably to 
be related to their practice of carrying loa^i on the back. All the 
people bear themselves well, but the chiefe and their soils have the 
most d^nicy of all- This may be partly a refiex of the respect always 
accorded them. 

Towards middle age there is a tendency for the figure to be 
spoiled by a baggy abdomen, not of the smooth paunchy type but 
loose and wrinkled behind the bark-cloth girdle. This seems to be 
due to the rapid consumption of the large masses of starchy food 
which form the suple of evc^ meal. The healriiy appearance of 
the people is the mote interesting since fish alone has to supply the 
animal protein and so much of the other body-building constituents. 

The Tikopla have no marked body odour, though the existence 
of “ man-smell ” (ftaau ta^a) is admitted by them and referred to 
in some of their traditional tales. They distinguish formally the odoux 
of different regional groups of people, as Tongans, white people, etc. 
One day there was an amusing experience in which the tables were 
turned on foe scientist. As 1 entered the house of the Aaki Faqarete 
his old wife, nearly blind, said suddenly, “What a pungent smell of 
white manl” I was rather disconcerted, and sat pondering on 
differences in sensory acuity till I remembered my oil of cittocelia, 
which I had smeared on liberally before leaving home as a protection 
against the mosquitoes. 

The hands of many of the people are fine and shapely. Even in 
a big man like the Ariki Tafua they are well proportioned and move 
delicately, despite their size. The fingers are long and the palm is 
often small in comparison to the build of the person, The are 
not trimmed. The deftness of these people is remarkable, and I 
have often envied the skill with which an old would tie a reef- 
knot with the smallest possible ends of string, without fumbling. 
The natives are very handy at tying things up. They can make a 
wrapping out of the most unpromising material—a few leaves, a 
bit of waste fibre, a piece stripped from the midrib of a coconut 
frond. Rarely does a man carry anything like betel or food ot smal? 
articles which will not go ioto his belt folds, bare in bis hand. He 
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forages around tiU he Hnds a leaf and somethiog to tie it with, and 
then neatly parcels up the ardcle. 

The feet of the nacires are large, and the of the sole is very 
thick. It is usually deeply pitted, like a piece of a6pe rubber, horn 
comcant walking on the coral reef. 

Physical saength is greatly adjuired. In the tales of an ancestor 
of the Ariki Tafua he is represented as having enormously broad 
shoulders^*' a huge man ” says the narrator, illustrating ^th about 
a fathom of arm stretch 1 And his power is stressed in accounts 
given of his wresdiog matches and ocher combats. Fa Vetetei, who 
died recently, is a kind of hero because of his strength. He is described 
as a little man, but very broad-shouldered, and the people never tire 
of telling how strong he was in the week of squecaing out coconut 
cream, or how he once broke a piece of iron in two between his 
hands. Strength and warlike prowess are thought to go together, 
and the term Ma covers both qualities. 

In bodily siae the Tikopia distinctions are In accordance with 
ours: fa^fa kjj\ a big man, refers to breadth of body, especially 
shoulders; ta^a rM, a long man, is a tall one ; iatfafa potuicki is a 
short man, and viki taijata a small one. A person ^ normal height 
is ta^ta mfo aa^ie. One who dwells evenly. 

One of the most inceiesting features about the physical characters 
of the Tikopia is the curious shape of the head. This can be seen, 
for example, in the photograph of women fishing on the teef (Plate IV). 
la young children the back of the head looks quite flat. Soon 
afier I arrived I heard Vahlhaloa laughing In his queer cackle at the 
door of my houae. I asked him what was the matter. He replied, 
“ Back along head belong piccaninny alaiame timber,** pointing to 
the child of a neighbour. I measured a number of men, not as a 
serious contribution to physical anthropology, but simply to assure 
myself that my impressions were accurate. 1 give the data here in full 
rtcognirion that they cannot pretend to represent an adequate series. 
Of the people mentioned above, Pa Nldni had a head length of 19*1 cm. 
and 1 head breadth of 152 cm.; Pa Taitai, 18*5 cm, and cm, j 
Pa Fenuttaia, 178 cm. and i6 j cm.; Pa Tarairaki, 17*4 cm. and 
159 cm.; Rimakoroa, i8«o cm. and 15 8 cm. Others ranged from a 
head length of 19*1 cm. and a breadth of 15*2 cm. to a length 
of 17*6 cm. and a breadth of 16*1 cm- with a fairly even distabution 
between. I made a number of these measurements twice in order to 
check the rather surprising ccsults. A nuinber of men apparently 
representative of the community with no cephalic index lower than 
80 and with individuals reaching above 90 is striking. This is in 
accord, however, with the extreme biachyccphaly found in Tonga, 
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Samoa, and cernio other parts of Polj^nesia. I was assured chat no 
artificial deformation of the skull was practised beyond the smoothing 
of it down by the mother soon after birth, Some people put forward 
the idea that the flatness of the back of the head was due to the babe 
lying continually on its back on a sheet of bark-cloth. This docs not 
seem to be an ad^uate explanation. It may be that we are dealing 
here with an inherited physical character, 

Apart from rfie fact that my main interest was not physiml anthro- 
polc^y, I did not pursue my measurements very far for fear of prejudic- 
ing my ocher work. Though the Upu of the head common in many 
parts of Polynesia is not stringent in Tikopia, it is observed, and 
married men in particular were rather uneasy at submitting themselves 
to examination. Pae Sao indeed, though a good friend of mine, 
flatly refused to be measured, and if any piece of ill fortune h ad befallen 
one of my subjects soon afirerwards it might have vitiated some aspects 
of my scHdological enquiry, as I should certainly have been held 
responsible for having taken away his em, his soul-substance. A 
s^nificant point also was that I made the measurements at different 
times, and the later comers professed to be quite ignorant in each case 
of the nature of my instruments ; it seemed clear that they had not 
heard of the matter at all from the earlier subjects. Moreover, it was 
never discussed afterwards in my presence. The garrulity of the 
natives on new topics of interest was usually so marked that 1 could 
not but help being struck by this reticence, and accordingly dis¬ 
continued the measurements. 

The shape of the men's heads is usually concealed by their lozuriant 
hair, and on foraging about among it I was surprised to find how 
little back of the head there really was. In the majority of cases 
there was hardly any protuberance at all. With the older men I 
found irregular lumps and hollows in the surfece, which they explained 
as being due to the use of the wooden head-rest. This may well be 
correct, since these irregularities appear to be lacking on the heads 
of women and young children, who use a soft pillow instead. 

Because of the almost universal practice of chewing betel it is 
difficult to pronounce on the state of the teeth of the Tikopia. The 
juice stains the lips a brilliant red which gives the chewer a most 
sophisticated appearance to the Europ^n eye, but the teeth speedily 
become covered with black film which renders them practically 
invisible in the mouth. It is not possible to say whether dental 
caries is frequent or not, but I gather the latter. Seremata £com 
personal choice often gave up chewing betel for a period, cleaned hJs 
teeth, and then presented a beautiful white set in a smile. The state 
of the teeth is used as an index of age. Pae Sao, in describing his 
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dead brotber, said, ** Not a tooth had &Uea; he was only a young 
man/* Aad soft foods are spoken of as ** the food of the old people 
—because they have no teeth.” The common practice of cncking 
a nut or other hard object with the teeth indicates their healthy state. 
Toothache appears to rare. Teeth ate not extracted by fbice, but 
if one becomes loose it is worked about until It comes out. The 
native expression is like ours—the tooth “ falls.** 

The hair is wavy rather than crinkly. The photographs show the 
variation in type. The hair of some men falls into close curls when 
cut short, but usually it remains in wavy locks ; in some it presents a 
very bushy appearance. Baldness is rare, buc in elderly men the hair 
is sometimes thin on top, and the Anki Tafua has a bald patch on the 
back of hfs head. According to an ancient tale the sky in olden times 
was close down above the earth, and men became bald through their 
heads tubbing on it as they walked. The term for baldness is ^ra 
which is also the word used to describe the smooth, glassy surface of 
the sea on a day of flat calm. Body hair is usually not abundant. 
This is never removed, though some people now shave the cheeks 
roughly with a razor. Uce in the hair arc common. They arc 
removed by a mud-plaster (v. Ch. XIV) or by search. Lousing is 
often performed as a friendly act between young people, and In villages 
where Sabbath observance bars other work it is a great Sunday 
diversion. 

There is considerable variation in the skin colour of the Tikopia, 
from a light warm brown, almost buff tint, to a rich chocolate. These 
differences may occur in a single family, the former tint being repre¬ 
sented by Pa Fenuatara, and the latter by his hither, the Axiki Kafika. 
The mother is of a medium shade. Whatever be the physical con¬ 
stitution of the Tikopia, in terms of imermixiure of racial stocks, it 
seems to me to be unjustiHed to pick out the extremes of skin colour 
and speak of them as an Index of former separate types, even though 
the natives allege Chat pale skin is a family trait. It is interesting to 
note, by the way, that in a number of individuals that I observed the 
skin normaUy concealed under the waist-doth was somewhat lighter 
than that of the exposed surfaces of the body. The skin texture is 
fiiifly fine. 

Albinism occurs and is regarded as an inherited character. Fa 
Fenuatara, discussing skin colour, said : “ Pale skin is in families, it is 
not in the whole land; it is in its families not only nowadays, but 
from of old. Look you I some families are families of albinism, 
ftom of old also.** Pac Avakofe the elder, perhaps the best-informed 
man in the bUnd, stated that albuibm first appeared in the house of 
Rcsiakc, where four out of eight children were so bom. Now it has 
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appeared in the house of Rajjifau, where two children of Pa Rani- 
imtcre are so affected. In this case, he said, it is held to have come 
from Resiake, whence a daughter of Pu Reslake, though herself not 
an albino, married Pa Raijifau, The house of Siku is said to have had 
aibmism among its members since ancient times. Recently the sister 
of Pa Ratia was an albino. It is interesting to observe that the grand¬ 
mother of the albino family in Resiake was from Siku, though I was 
not given this statement in the present connection. It appears then 
as if albinism in this community really tends to emerge with grater 
frequ^cy in members of the one kinship group—buc the genetic 
serial is obviously inadequate- The father of the Kahka chief, 
Tarotu, was an albino, but here the connection is obscure; his mother 
was from Akituau, and I have not been able to trace his more remote 
origin on the female side. 

An albino Is called te moka. The phenomenon is disliked, “ It 
is not good. In this land an albino is bad; he lives like that, then 
dies; his span of life is not long.” Such a person, it is said, may die 
soon after reaching maturity. He or she may marry, but usually not. 
People prefer as a rule to have intercourse wkh such people merely 
and not to marry them. Concerning the origin of albinism, as 
distinct from its transmission, ignorance is professed. “I do not 
know what it may be,*' said Pa Fenuatara; “I know only that the 
spirits create it.” The only albino I knew, a little boy of lUqimatcre 
family, was a rather unpleasant object with bis white skin and pale 
eyes, always screwed up against the light. He was well treated by his 
compamorts and joined in their amusements, but seemed clumsy by 
comparison. He and his infant sister were the only two in the 
when I was there. 

A fact is worth noting that may surprise many people—namely, 
that a brown-skinned folk in a tropical climate can be susceptible to 
sunburn. In the hottest months Ac Tikopia not infrequeody suffer 
from this, pardcularly after a day's fishing in the open sea. The 
of the back becomes a dusky red under the brown and is quite painful; 
in some cases a crop of small blisters forms. The person has been 
sunned,” as the expression is, Incidentally, on days of flat 
fishermen often plait for themselves small eyeshades {iaumaid} from 
coconut leaf to give some protection from the glare on the water. 

I prefer to allow the reader to make his own estimate of the mental 
qualidcs of the Tikopia from an examination of their behaviour as 
described in this book. But a reference ro a few points may not be 
out of place. Psychologically, these natives would present an interest¬ 
ing set of problems, Verbally, they arc sentimentalists ; in concrete 
transactions they are realists. They have many expressions for affect 
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doQ, friendship, and the like, which they use freely, but they demand 
that such c^cessioQs be implemented by action, and cract a matenal 
equivalent for services performed in the name of sentiment. At fiat 
this is disconcerting to the European reared in the literary idealism of 
personal relations, but soon he comes to recognize it as a frank accept* 
acce of realidea, an understanding of the value of courtesy and of solid 
contdbucion, each In its own place, without the distinction between 
them being blurred. 

In observation and memory, without conducting any systematic 
tests, I found them very variable. On the one hand there were elders 
who mixed up the ordu of names in their ancestral lists and honestly 
could not xemembet all names In a set of a dozen or $ 0 . Such was Pa 
Farekofe who was known to have a rot9 fforo^foro, “ an inside that kept 
on losing,” and who had to go to the Ariki Taumako to learn the names 
of his own gods afieah every time that he performed a kava ceremony. 
On the otha were the attainments of Pa Panapa, who was an expert 
in reading footprints, and who was said, given the mark of a heel or a 
toe, to be able to identify the owner correctly. The Ariki Taumako 
asked him, “ When you look, how is it done ? ” He replied, “ Oh I 
When I look it is as if it were the fece of the person.” In describing 
this to me the chief said, How does he do it ? Is it by spirits ? ** 

In general, within the limits of their experience, individual 'Hkopia 
may be said to have reached a fairly high level of intelligence, as can 
be seen from some of their comments on speditc situations recorded 
in the body of this work. 


THE LURE OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD 

One of the characteristic sendments of the Tikopk is their attach¬ 
ment to their island borne. They are proud of the plendfuJ food 
supply which it a&rds and of their tradition of hospitality and peaceful 
conduct, aud have no hesitation in naively asking the visitor for 
confirmation of these views. The young men display an extreme 
eagerness to see the world and numbers of them beg a passage of every 
vessel that calls. Some even cry to stow away, but are usually dis¬ 
covered soon after the anchor is weighed and ignotniniously hauled 
forth to be dropped off into canoes hovering near, or pushed over¬ 
board to swim to shore—4 feat which presents no difficulty to them. 
This keenness to visit other lands and make a closer acquaintance in 
particular with the works of the white man is animated by a d efini te 
object. They want to become possessed of knowledge and property 
from which they can reap an advantage on their return—in social 
prestige as tellers of tales of breathless adventure which can be made 
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to absorb the public interest in long hours of conversation; in the 
possession of prized tools and ornaments; in the acquisition of 
influence by acting as interpreters vrhai a vessel calls; or even by 
making profit as teachers of what they imagine to be the while man’s 
language. 

It is hard for anyone who has not actually lived on the island to 
realize its isolation from the test of the world. It is so small that one 
is rarely out of sight or sound of the sea. The native concept of space 
bears a distinct relation to thia. They find it almost impossible to 
conceive of any really large land mass, and if they were not by now 
accustomed to the &ct that the things of the white man appear always 
to be in excess of their own, they would think that a visitor in 
his stories was deliberately drawing a long bow. I was once asked 
seriously by a group of them, ** Friend, is there any land where the 
sound of the sea is not heard ? *' Their confinement has anothet less 
obvious result, For all kinds of spatial reference they use the expres¬ 
sions i/t/artd and Aj sta^ards. Thus an axe lying on the floor of a house 
is localized in this way, and I have even heard a man direct the 
attention of another in saying : “ There is a spot of mud on your 
seaward cheek.” 

Day by day, month after month, nothing breaks the level line 
of a clear horizon, and there is no &int haze to tell of the ensteoce of 
any other land. Not more than once in a year as a rule does a &int 
stain of smoke or a slender thread of a mast Cell of a ship somewhere 
below the rim of the ocean. Such a sight is greeted with the utmost 
excitement. The first announcement is usnaily the long melodious 
lefv / ** from some keen-sighced worker on the mountain slope, 
and this is taken up and re-echoed around the hills by those who 
hear it before they can do more than speculate on its significance. 
Groups of people gather on the beach, straining their eyes and tbeir 
imaginations for an hour or two, until the vessel —if soch it be 
—comes sufficiently close inshore for it to be seen from the low 
land. Then the excitement is redoubled. Cries of “ Te vaka! tt 
vakal" “The ship 1 the shipl** ring through the villages, and 
messengers rush off to announce the to the other side ^ the 
Island. If the vessel shows no signs of comity inshore canoes are 
hastily launched and go in pursuit, taking with them mats, coconuts, 
and other objects for purposes of trade. This is where a knowledge 
of nautical English comes in: some people are thought to know 
the words which, bawled out to the captain from the pursuing craft, 
cause him to take in sail and heave the ship to. As frt as 1 could 
gather from the distorted phrases given me they represent the 
common orders to “put the helm over,” “about ship,” etc,, but 
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they are conceired as having a virtue in themselves, a kind of magic 
potency which compels the listening captain to stop. Part of (he 
recent history of the islaoders consists in the narration of long tales 
of vessels being sighted, and of their reception or pursuit, given with 
an intensity of interest and wealth of detail which brings home to 
the listener the importance of this breach in the round of the life 
of the people- If the vessel does drop anchor off shore the scene 
is one of ejttraotdinary confusion. Guldren dash madly to and 
fro, shrieking and yelling without purpose, while folk begin to 
arrive from the other side of the island, some panting with heaving 
chests, having run all the way in their eagerness. Canoes put off 
with produce and domestic articles, the people swarm over t^ ship 
and eagedy seek knives, fish-hooks, tobacco and other things in 
barter. Lucky is the household which secures a large knife or a 
length of cloth in esxhangc for one of its fine mats. The poverty 
of the Tikopia in the most ordinary trade goods and their consequent 
greed to possess them is pathetic. 

The people have been accused of theft by former visitors. All 
J can say is, that in the twelve months of my stay 1 lost two boxes 
of matches, a cube of washing blue, and three sheath knives, these 
last being the only planned theft. And yet my house was untenanted 
for days at a time, with nothing more than a few sheets of thatch to 
keep out intruders. It was not so much perhaps the absence of 
the will to steal as the vigilance of neighbours and the respect for 
public opinion which kept away would-be thieves. 

The nearest land to Tikopia is Anuta, seventy miles away across 
the open ocean, and even smaller in siae, being only half a mile across 

_a mere doc in the immensity of the waters. Yet to the Tikopia a 

visit to Anuta is a great adventure—almost as precious nowadays 
as a century ago, since the natives have largely given up going to and 
fro in their own canoes, but only tately arc allowed a trip in the 
mission vessel—the single regular caller. 

Time and again 1 was approached quietly by young men with 
the request that when I left 1 should take them with me to see the 
lands overseas. These requests I had always to refuse. On one 
occasion my friend Tiforau, burly, black-bearded and good-natured, 
spoke to me in his rough deep voice as he followed me along the 
narrow path through the bush : “ Friend, when you go I am going 
with you to the land of the white men,” 

" Oh no,” 1 replied- “ You will die, of the cold and of the 
white mao’s diseases. We two shall not go, 1 do not desire that 
you die,” 

“ Oh yes,” he urged, “ we two shall go. What is man, a stone ? 
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If I go I die, if I Stay here I die also. I am an unraarried man; if 
I go and die it is good. I shaJJ have looked on the white man’s 
country.” 

The logic of this was irrefutable, so I took refuge in the edict 
of the authorities of Tulagi who represent to the Tikopia the last 
court of European appeal, to the effect that the Chief there had for¬ 
bidden white men to take natives beyond the confines of the country 
of the dark-skinned folk. But many times the young men, impatient 
to see the world, said r “ Why does not the Governor send us a 
ship, that we may be taken to other lands ? ” And again a common 
response to the warning of danger of death from disease brought 
the response: “ There are two lands, if one goes one dies; if 
one stays one dies.” The two lands ate life and death, and one 
goes from one to the other no matter the place from which one 
starts. 

The wish for foreign adventure is controlled, however, by the 
desire to return home. The wanderlust of the Tikopia js really 
guided by his appetite for a colourful narrative with whi^ to impress 
other people when he comes back ; it 1$ himself as the traveller 
against the background of an audience of stay^t-homes that fires 
his imagination. To realize the full truth of this one needs to under¬ 
stand the importance of conversation to a people practically devoid 
of any mechanical means of amusement. The Tikopia were very 
interested in hearing from me how many lands I had visited. At 
the end of one of these recitals the Ariki Taumako said, with an 
intensity of phrasing, “ He goes travelling about, observing, while 
we sit here, we simply sit,” And the way in which he prolonged 
the nasal sound of the word fie/o (sit) gave an indication of his envy, 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE ISLAND 

Tikopia may best be described by the simile of a hollow bowl, 
old, battered, and moss-grown, with a broken irregular rim, one 
side of which is very much gapped and the interior partiaily full of 
water. As the ancient crater peak rises from the surfiice of the ocean 
its steep outer slopes with their rich volcanic soil are thickly clothed 
in vegetation, and its inner walls ate scarred in many places by sheer 
rock Hiffg which ring round the large dark lake. To the south of 
the crater wall lies a narrow expanse of light, sandy but fertile soil, 
the debris, as it were, accumulated in the lee of a shelrering niountaia 
buttress. 

The island is roughly elliptical in shape, the long axis running 
approximately north-east and south-west, and the mean dimensions 
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can hardly be mote than three miles by a mile and a half.^ As is to 
be C35>«cted in such a rugged spot, there is considerable diversity of 
scenery and from the point of view of landscape interest alone Tikopia 
has considerable attractions. The coast-line is curved, not deeply 
indented, and is protected from the ocean by a fringing reef, very 
narrow on die northern side, wluch is left almost bare at low tide. 
There is no lagoon and the small area of reef oilers no shelter for 
canoes, which arc accordingly always drawn up on shore when not 
in immediate use. Furthermore, the fishing is lately dependent on 
the daily covering of the thin band of reef by the tide, and is therefore 
very variable. Approach to the open sea is given both in Faea and 
in Ravei)a by a narrow channel, in each case a mere fissure in the 
coral lampact, that in Ravei]! being such a small cleft that it is 
navigable only in good weather. Even in Faea, which is normally 
on the lee side of the island, when a sea is running the break at the 
channel mouth is sufiident to cause a canoe to ship a considerable 
quantity of water. The natives, however, ate e}q>ert seamen in a 
rather rough kind of way, and manceuvre their outrigger craft with 
some skill, tiding a wave with down-pointed bow and light, swift 
strokes of the paddle, and counteracting the drag on the float which 
tends to pull the canoe round and capsbe it. A considerable amount 
of deep-sea fishir^ is done outside the reef in canoes, not always on 
calm days, and the passage of the channel is a technical accomplish¬ 
ment in which every steersman worthy of the name of toM/a/ (sea 
expert) is deemed to be skilled. Failure means not only the spilling 
out of the crew, which is not serious, but a grave risk of splitting 
the hull of the vessel on the fangs of the reef around the entrance. 

The shore consists of beaches of white sand, interspersed by 
cocky blufis reaching down to the water’s edge; coral boulders are 
strewn in some parts, and along the northern coast stretches of 
pebbles are foimd. In places the beach l«n^ is pleasantly bordered 
by trees, but to the south shrubs arc more frequent and the ubiquitous 
goat’s foot creeper (?« crawls over the sand. In parts of 

Rave t] a and Tu^ua the slwrc is bare of vegeution, and at no spot 
in the island does the coconut palm actually reach the sea. 

The characteristic trees of the coast-line arc the (Cassurina) 
with its pine-like needles, the fttau {Calkpiyllum) with ita small 
leaves, rough bark and hard green bernes—its trunk provides the 
canoe timber—the smooth-stemmed puka with a la^ deeply indented 
leaf and soft pinkish berries, the fara^ the pandanus with its bloated 

* 7 bt Pgfifif ItianJs PiUi, 5ch ctl., 191B, givc& ihc island as criangular in shape 
and ffloasuring two fuiJes along each of the vest ajxi south sides, and three mile« 
from the east to the north-vest point. 
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stem end bl&de^like leaves. Inland the same occur with an oc^- 
slonal aea (banyan) or vdia (Canarinai) towering above, but they arc 
set in a bewildering mass of breadfruit, paper mulberry, Tahitian 
chestnut and banana, interspersed with sago, coconut and ateca 
palms. The natives recognize at least one hundred and fifty kinds 
of trees, shrubs, and plants of which some aie represented by only 
a few individuals. Tree ferns, for example, are found only atonnd 
the cliff head on Reani and Tumuaki, the bamboo can be obtained 
only from the mountain slopes, while plants such as the tenefam^ a 
shrub with large reddish leaves, the reva and the tsraMo grow on the 
mountain top alone. Practically all the trees and plants in the island 
ate of utility to the inhabitants; even the common grass is 

plucked and carried off to lay as a mulch around the taco crop. 

The northern end of the island is extremely rugged. Short 
stretches of shingly beach are hemmed in by towering black cliffs, 
and on the reef which extends in narrow ribs for only a few yards 
beyond the shore the heaving Pacific swell is always breaking with a 
roar, At various spots around this coast there are caves, or rather 
rock shelters, termed ana by the natives and used by them as temporary 
dwellings, with heaps of dry coconut fronds as beddu^. The largest 
of them, Tc Ana Last, runs back under a side cliff in a little bay for 
a number of yards, and seepage from the roof provides drinking 
water. One of the most remarkable features of this part of the 
coast-line is a huge rock buttress jutting out into the sea in the form 
of a natural arch, through the ponkl of which the waves surge. 

On the west side of the island is the bay known on the chart as 
Ringdove Anchorage, formed by a recession of the reef, and offering 
the only shelter, and that a slight one, for European vessels in the 
prevailing trade winds. Facing this a rocky bluff stands oat from 
the cliff. On the eastern side the most prominent features are the 
massive isolated block of Foqa tc Koro, 200 feet high, with its cliff 
face falling sheet into the sea, and the pyramid of Foqo i Nuku, lower 
but no less striking. Both are crowned with vegetation. 

On the south, in the fiat plain of alluvial soil, sandy as the coast 
is approached, stand the gardens of Rakisu and the orchards of 
Rotoaia. An area of this in Tat is taken up by a lai^ swamp (tr 
roptra\ too water-logged to be used for cultivation and endrded by 
pandanus—a palm which in its r^udlty and angularity, supported in 
tripod fashion by multiple bare toots, seems like the iospliatioa of 
a modem artist. 

A disrinctive character Is given to Tikopia by its lake, known 
as Te Roto, or more familiarly as Te Vai, a large open irregular sheet 
of brackish water, fringed by thick vegetation and set against a back- 
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ground of rugged hiUs. lu charm Is enhaoced by the docki of 
grey duck which dot the sutfice and the occasional pied cormorant 
which emerges sleek and glistening after its dive for hsh. From the 
beach of Namo the iraveUer goes Inland through Tc Roro, or T« 
Otooio in the older fbrm> passing Somosomo, sice of andent cere¬ 
monies, the Oven of ija Raveqa which once cooked a child, the 
stone slabs of Matorororo, and other spots famous in tradition. In 
the inmost bay of the lake he arrives at Uta, where the most sacred 
temples stand. Leaving this, he rounds a rocky point where detritus 
of an age-old landslide has tumbled down to the water’s edge, makes 
use of the roots of a gnarled and twisted banyan as steps, and comes 
to Ravei)a. This Is a flat, almost marshy eitpanse where the sago 
palm grows thickly, and the swan^loving giant taro is plentiful. 
Here the cllfft have receded, and the orchards are larger in extent. 
The track colls in and out, stones, logs and tree roots provide foothold 
in the mud and water, till £nally the massif of the crater ring again 
draws nearer the lake shore, rocks appear in tumbled profusion, and 
past the spring of Vu Tekara, where the women of the Taumako 
village come to wash and £11 their water-bottles, one debouches on 
to the beach of Tai Ravei^a. Far above, the mountain crest has 
broadened into a long £ac tongue-like plateau, ending in the square- 
cut bluff of Tumuaki, from the Up of which a superb panorama of 
all Rave^a is obtained. 

There are two paths up to Tumuaki. The one is a simple trudge 
starting from Vai Teputa in Faea and following a stream up a steep 
gulley till, at the base of a huge Canacium almond tree, the wayfarer 
diverges to a scramble up over the lip of the plateau. Here, on 
eme^mgf shrubs of Lojiofi/ra are to be seen, with purple /lower and 
soft, wo^, cuary-green leaf, looking as if they have been transplanted 
from some suburban garden. The other path, from Ravei^a, a toil¬ 
some climb amid sharp stones, U crowned by a passage across a 
bulging rock face which needs a steady head and a sure foot to nego¬ 
tiate. ITiis is Te Pikiaija, The Place Where One Hangs On, and it is 
the boast of Suklmataraqa and two other young men that they alone 
of Raveqa can come down it with loaded balance pole on shoulder. 
Others more cautious lower their burdens Brst and themselves after. 
Above this the slope is more gradual, and soon a minor track turns 
to Koro&u, celebrated in song as the place of the sweet-scented 
so much used as ornament, Here too grows a tawny variety of 
hibiscus blossom £ivoured by the youth of the district, The scented 
shrubs of Korofau are said to have been planted in ancient days, as 
also those of Tumuaki, when houses were inhabited on the plateau. 
Nowadays people visit it only to get food from their cultivations. 
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At the seaward end of the crest is a knife-edge lip from which 
there is a view appreciated even by the natives, notmaJly not interested 
in such matters. To the right is a tumbled mass of rock ending in 
the promontory of Polokateve, boundary of Rada and Sukumarae, 
while beneath and to the left are houses in groups among the trees. 
Farther out is the creamy band of beach, the shallow light-green 
waters of the reef and, sharply demarcated from them by a white line 
of surf, the dark blue of the open sea. A little to the north a slight 
gap in the tumbling line of foam marks the channel. And away 
beyond, like a cordon from which there is no escape, is the clean-cut 
line of the horizon, ringing in one’s gate with calm inevitability, 
Turning more to the north one secs the whole ej^nsc of the lake 
laid open, its succession of little capes and bays with every landing- 
place clearly marked by a series of long curved lines running out 
iot a hundred yards or so like the ribs of a fan beneath the shallow 
water. These curious lines are caused by the keels of canoes dis¬ 
turbing the loose mod. Prom above one can admire the tridening 
ripples as a canoe moves slowly across the water and tlw graceful 
curve of its wake as it turns in towards the shore. 

The whole of the Raveija coast-line from Polokateve to the cliffs 
of Nuaraki is in reaEty nothing else but a sand-bar between sea and 
lake, broken only by the rocky pinnacles of Foi}a ce Koto and Nuku 
which stand up like pointed teeth, It appears as if originally they 
formed part of an eastern crater wall, but after a secondary e:^losion 
were leR as sole guardians of the barrier. The sheet of water in the 
old crater is a lake and not a lagoon, but in exceptional gales when 
the wind presses on a spring tide the waters of the reef may break 
over. Then houses and trees are swept away. This happened about 
1920, and again, I have heard. In 1950, in each case the natives having 
their own explanation of a supernatural order for the catastrophe. 
On the north side of Foqa te Koro is a channel cut in ancient 
times through the sand ridge and known as Te Ava. NonnaUy this 
is silted up, but at certain seasons of the year, notably in January, 
at the height of the monsoon, when the lake is full from rain and the 
tide is high, the channel is dug out by the people of the districi- 
The excess lake waters flow down to the sea, taking with them numbers 
of fish, which are caught in long-handled nets. The channel is under 
the nominal control of the Ariki Tafua. The vegetation of this strip 
of coast-line is sparse, some pandanus, a few coconuts and weather¬ 
beaten shrubs forming the major part. 

In the rear of Foqo o Nuku is a tongue of land that runs fat out 
into the lake and provides an easy means of access to the inner shore. 
When rains have not swelled the waters, by wading breast-high along 
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% 8h«lf, one can reach a point near Resiake far more quickl;^ than by 
circling round the end of the lake. This is an area which is used on 
account of its shallowness for hsh drives on foot ; elsewhere setting 
nets from canoes is the general method of securing a catch. The lake 
is populated by grey mullet (hoot) and lAa fapu, which are edible^ and 
by certain spedes of eel and the oao, which are not eaten, The chief 
fish is the kicJdOy lordly as a salmon in his resounding leaps, and with 
most succulent pink firm desh. Not being an ichthyologist I cannot 
sty if this is really a member of the salmon family; I imagine that its 
presence in an isolated Pacific crater might be somewhat of a puzzle 
jo distribution. Like that other pmed Asb, the bonito, the haJs/u is 
celebrated in song. • 

The shallowest part of the lake is at the southern end where the 
bottom is soft sand or mud, and slopes very gradually to the bank. 
In the north-eastern end there is a cock shelf which extends a long 
way into the lake and renders it fairly shallow there too. This is 
known as the r/Avand Is named Te Slku o Namo and Te Siku o Ravei]a 
according to location. The depth of the lake is very well known 
to the natives because when th^ set nets below the surface for the 
they buoy them and anchor them to the bottom by weighted 
ropes of sinnet cord, which U measured in fathoms (r^a) of a double 
arm stretch, and tens of fathoms (/kawi). On the W/tw shelf the water 
is only a single fathom deep or less, and the cowrie shells which 
weight the lower cord of the net rest on the bottom. The deeper 
parts of the lake are known generaUy as /g f»ca/ra (the ocean), and 
those of specifically greatest depth as U maia e it vai, the fore-part of 
the waters, and U mm o it vai^ the rear-part of the waters respectively. 
The one is near Tua te Koro and is three kjmiy that is thirty fathoms 
deep; the othec near the Raveqa shore needs four htmiy forty fathoms 
of cord, to find bottom- According to Pa Fenuatara who told me 
this as we were paddling across, there are no parts deeper than these. 
They may represent vents of the extinct crater. Spots where a deep 
part, “ the ocean,” extends right up to the bank, are known as If 
haofa^y and are two in number^^t Te Karoa by the side of Tua cc 
Koro, and at Soro in Te Roro. 

The waters of the lake are not used for drinking since they are 
too murky, but for the people on the eastern side of the island in 
particular they provide an excellent bathing-ground, an easy medium 
of communicailoR, and a valued source of food. They play, in &cr, 
quite an important part in the life of the Tikopia. 

Drinking water is obtained from a number of springs (mt), the 
location of which is shown on the map. Those flowing down from 
the liil 1-mass to the south of the lake ate regarded as the material 
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repKsentation of the teattdes of the Octopus God Feke. It is of 
great utiUt7 for a viUage to have a spring near, and control over these 
waters is part of the privileges of the clan chiefs, being important 
for the seasonal manufacture of turmeric. In the dry season, about 
the end of the year, the flow from these springs is apt to diminish to 
a mere trickle. In most cases the water is carried out £rom the hill- 
slope in an aqueduct of areca palm trunks supported on poles. 

Northward of the lake rises the peak of Reani, the crowning 
point of the island, from the sociological as well as from the topo¬ 
graphical point of view, The crest itself is termed Tc Uru o te Fenua, 
the Head of the Land, in acknowledgment of its physical superiority. 
Mote commonly it is spoken of as Te Uru Roqoiogo—the Cycas Head, 
from the fact that a cycad used in certain sacred ceremonies grows 
there. The climb to Reani is steep, though in no way difRcult, and 
a native path of tolerable kind can be followed right up to the ccest. 
There is a choice of ways for the ascent. One may start from Tc 
Roio directly below the mountain and go up by a stiff scramble through 
Mara Tapu, the sacred tato cultivation on the north-eastern crater 
wall, or from Namo by the path through Keresa, or on a somewhat 
longer way up the cliff at Matagaika and over the plateau of Mauga. 
As one ascends the path sometimes runs close to the old crater lip, 
and a magniheent view is obcuned ovet all Ravega and Namo. Far, 
hr below the thatched villages He amid the palms along the narrow 
sand bar, the canoe landing-places are clearly visible, and the craft 
themselves crawl like tiny water-beetles over the glassy surface. 

The orientation of the Tikopia tends always towards the sea. 
Ever and again one comes to a halting-place on the climb, a few yards 
of level ground where one sits down to rest and chew betel. These 
halting-places ate naturally situated on shoulders of the mountain. 
The last break in the contour before the upward sweep of the slope 
rises to the final peak is at an elevation of about a thousand feet above 
the sea. This is known as Tc Uru Asia, and is one of the marks foe 
the voyager. When a Tikopia sets out from his native land his first 
estimates of the distance he has travelled arc based on the portion of 
the island still showing above the horizon. There arc five principal 
points in the scale. The first is the raurarv, the lowland in the vicinity 
of the shore. When this disappean the voyager knows that be is 
some distance out. When the cliffs arising some zoo to 500 

feet in various spots round the coast become lost, auoriiet point is 
reached 1 then the atw aatf^y the crests of the chain of hills ringing 
the lake, perhaps joo to 800 feet in height, sink below the waves. 
When the «ru asia goes down, then the voyager realizes that he is far 
out to sea; and when at last he sees the trm the tip of the 
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mountain vanish from sight, he greets the moment with sorrow. 
Many an ocean rover has e:cprcssed in $oi^ his feelings of the instant 
when Reaoi, the Head of the Land, is bvuied beneath the waves, or 
conversely when on his return it breaks once more into view, assuring 
him of his course and of an end to his wanderings. This interpretation 
of the horizontal scale of sea distances in terms of the vertical scale of 
Reani, together with the sentimental attachment to it as the symbol 
of the traveller’s linkage with his home, are largely responsible for the 
interest which the mountain peak has in the eyes of this sea-fadng 
people. 

in the field of the supcioatutal, too, it plays it? part: “ It is held to 
be the place of descent of the gods, it is there that they fast stand 
when they come down.” Reani, as the projection nearest to their 
heavenly domain, 1? naturally the spot on which they choose to set 
foot when stepping down into the world of men. Though it is not 
fapu in the ordinary sense of the term, and people walk on it, sit down, 
and behave as anywhere else, a certain aura of the supernatural dings 
around the mountain crest. Cultivations of taro stretch nearly to the 
topmost peak, but the actual aest is a tangled mass of shrubbery, 
ra^y cleared. Here are found certain types of plant wanting on the 
lower levels—because of human clearance it would seem, and not 
through a different natural environment. These peculiarities of the 
flora help to make Reani a place of special Interest. The mountain 
possesses also certain stones with peculiar properties; one is men¬ 
tioned in a myth as being endowed with powers of locomotion. 

The main way of communication in the island is along the beaches 
of Faea and Raveija ; other prindpal paths are shown on the map. 
The island is seamed with tracks which are regarded as public ways 
c^n to all, and from these minor tracks diverge into the cultivations. 
They are all not much more than a foot in widt^ so that travel in single 
file is imperative. In wet weather the vegetation on either hand 
makes walking unpleasant. Then in going between Faea and Raveija 
the people often ake the long way through Tai, much of which lies 
along the open beach. Communication between these two distrka 
can dso be carried on when the tide suits by canoe journey round the 
south coast, inside the reef, and heavy loa<^ arc often carried in this 
way. One of the most interesting tracks is the shortcut from Rofaea 
to Uta up the path through Te Rua, a dip in the chain of hills. It is a 
steep rocky way which goes for some distance up the naked bed of a 
water-course. The wayfarer pants up the slope, and on reaching the 
saddle is glad to pause on the cleared space while he prepares a wad of 
betel. At some seasons he is sunounded by masses of the scarlet 
flowers of the kalokalo^ the coxal tree i^^tbrinsi) which grows there in 
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grefit ptofuslon. From this spot looking etst«ratd, down through the 
fingered leaver of the breadfruit he sees the mirror of the lake 
with the pyramid of Foqo te Koro on the farther shore. To the wesr^ 
over banana and paper mulberry trees, he looks on the reef wheic the 
women ate plying their hand-nets. 

The rugged beauty of the Tikopia landscape is enhanced by the 
magnificent play of colour at certain times of the day. In the evening 
the shades of the sea vary from a steely grey where the light is reflected 
on it through a pale green of the reef waters inshore to a darker green 
near the Kef edge, and an indigo beyond. Sometimes when the sky 
is stormy the sea has leaden hues of the same tone. On a bwetlng 
evening the stark stanng white of the surf-line is in forcible, almost 
painful, contrast to the inky black of the sea, and then on a sunny day 
the water has a brilliant ultramarine shade. The sea in its myriad 
aspects was a ^cinatlng subject of study to me. For the ear there 
was always the sound of the surf, its constant noise vacying with the 
wind and the state of the tide. One evening was especially remarkable. 
It was a stormy sky and them was an impenetrably dense black band 
of cloud just above the horizon, which itself was fme. The cloud hid 
so completely the setting sun that it brought dusk before the sunset. 
Then just w^n the sun was on the point of setting, it broke free, and 
with the lower rim sinking below the horizon and the upper hidden 
by the clouds, sent a lurid crimson colour on the sea, the walls of 
houses and the trunks of c»es, while the land already had begun to 
take on the shades of darkness. This weird conjunction of dusky 
shadows and Kd sunset light with a fiery sky around the sun made 
even the natives rtmark. Ihey stopped to staK, though they assigned 
to it no especial significance. As a rule the more subtle and really 
more beautiful diflerentfation of shades escapes their notice. 

Another evening I noted was of the quieter kind. Beyond the 
white shelving beach was the light gKen sea of the reef mc^ng 10 a 
dark blue-gtcy ofehoK. To the right, looking along to Rofaea, rose 
the olive-green steep bush-clad Hiffe sofbned from the rather gassh 
tints of full day and backed by dove-colouied clouds. The sun had 
just sec and the sky was still light; them were no lurid cloud t&cts, 
but only pastel tints, from steel grey on the horizon through cream 
to white and then to steel grey again. In the west then was light on 
the waKr, chough elsewhere it was dulled since overhead the clouds 
threatened imminent rain. On the beach was a solitary godwit, and 
in the distance wck the sJlhouetKs of people doffing their garments 
as they went to bathe. In the curl of the beach at the water’s edge 
some debris was washing, a reminiscence of the heavy wind of the 
few days befoK. As I walked along the beach the colours changed 
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with the di/fetent aogle of view. The sea at Rofeca took on a paie 
bird*s*egg blue, but ui the opea it was almost black in reflection of 
the coming storm. And in the west came a weird gleam, of gilt 
mote than of gold, which quickly faded as the dusk drew on. 

The climate of Tikopia is comparadTcly pleasant, considering that 
it is only t degrees south of the equator. The temperacure is usually 
between 8o* F. and 85® F., and rarely goes much above po® F., though 
the humidity renders even this somewhat trying. The principal 
climatic feature is the marked seasonal diflerence between the period 
of the trade winds, known to the natives as the /apct, which blow 
steadily In the N.B.^S.E. quadrant from April till September, and that 
of dw “ monsoon,” the time of variable northerly and westerly winds 
with long periods of calm, which rules from October till March. This 
is called the In the the sky is frequently overcast for several 
days at a time, and the weather is often wet and even chilly. In the 
raki come the baking hot days, varied by torrential downpours, and 
about the end of the year, by fierce gales which at times assume almost 
hurricane force. 

In this state of isolation from the outer world, in a home of great 
natural beauty, adequate in the staple materials for a simple but 
comfortable existence, the Tikopia have shaped their life. 



CHAPTER II 

ADJUSTMENT TO CIVILIZATION 

Though the Tikopia in common with the inhabitants of Mukava 
(Rcnnell) Island are unquestionably the most primitive of Polyi:iesian8> 
they have not remained altogether outside the orbit of European 
culture. For nearly a century and a half they have been subjected to 
various influences of the “ civilizing ” order, and these have left their 
mark. But the changes efiected by the inaoducdon of these foreign 
cultural elements, though seeming fairly considerable, when reviewed 
in total have reaJly done very little to disturb the fundamental social 
structure of the people. The Tikopia have selected the items most 
relevant to their needs, have adapted them Co chdr own social forms— 
sometimes in rather curious ways—have ingested them by the political 
organization, the kinship bonds, the religious system, and the linguistic 
apparatus of theit own collective manner of life. The process so far 
has been one of inculturation rather than of acculturation; the Tikopia, 
secure in their isolation, have been able to transform what they have 
received, rather than compelled to mould their own culture to it, 
Even of Qiristianity, the most powerful force they have yet encoun¬ 
tered, they have made something which corresponds only in a few 
external featured to the religion of monotheism, personal sacuhee, 
and uiuversal brotherhood which has animated the btingers of that 

Changes in church or government policy, the restrictions arising 
from a period of economic depression, and the knowledge that the 
island contains do resources worth the exploitation of the white mao 
may hold back the forces of civilization for some time. But in the 
long run the Tikopia must come more and more under these i^uences, 
if only through Increasing efficiency In means of communication- The 
“ primitiveness ” of the island must be then a condition that is passing 
—it is only to be hoped that the succeeding phases will not bring the 
cultural disruption and progressive decline of population that have 
been the tragic experience of other Polynesian peoples j chat intensified 
contact will not give the natives cause to lament the rapacity of the 
white man and to sigh for the times of theit fathers. 

Pot the comprehension of the native culcuxe of to*day ao account 
of the introduction of cultural elements from outside is rclev^t. 
This is a study in true culture-history, since the evidence is of a kind 
that can be verified. At the prescat the Tikopia are in an interesting 
phase of contact—they have some European tools but they have not 
adopted a money economy; they recognize the shadowy existence 

of remote governmental au^ority, but their own chiefs arc really 

n 
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responsible for law and order; half the people are ostensibly Christian, 
while the other half openly practise their andcnc religion. The dau 
of this chapter may then be of service if another sociologist should 
study tlus same people later. Comparative investigations on the 
vertical plane, in the same communiry at difierent periods of time, ate 
much needed for the formulation of general principles of institutional 
change. 

PORBION ELEMENTS OF CULTURE It'TrRODUCED 

According eo the native tradition the present population of Tikopia 
is the result of the commingling of a number of stocks—from Tonga, 
Samoa, Rotuma, Uvea and other Polynesian islands to the east, and 
from Melanesian islands in the Banks group to the south and Santa 
Crus to the west.^ It is only fair to assume that the culture of the 
people is likewise a mked product, though explicit mention is made 
of ^ introduction of but a few types of material object, and not of 
customs and institutions. I do not propose here to attempt to sepai^ 
Tikopia culture into its component parts from a comparative historical 
standpoint, but simply to indicate the most important recent acquisi¬ 
tions specifically referred to in native or European records. 

The first European to Couch at die island, as &r as is known, was 
Quiros in i6o^, but the results of the contact were negligible. Dillon 
visited Tikopia in 1815, in and in 1817, on each occasion leaving 
gifts of tools and othu goods, and in 182$ Dumont D’Urville called 
there. By this time the natives had mastered the use of iron, and had 
learned the meaning of introduced epidemic disease. Later callers 
were mainly whalers and labour recruiters (“ blackbirders ”), of whom 
little record is available save Che infotmadoo handed down by (he 
Tikopia themselves. Guns, fish-hooks, knives, calico and tobacco 
were among the principal items received. In 1857 the Melanesian 
Mission paid its first ^sit to the island, but it was over half a century 
before any converts resulted from the fleeting periodic calls. Perhaps 
most important from the point of view of culture contact have been 
the ocean wanderings of the Tikopia themselves. Fired by the lust 
for adventure and the desire to see new lands canoe after canoe set out 
and ranged the seas, and those members of the crews who returned 
contributed a great deal to such knowledge of the outside world as the 
islanders now possess. Fear of storms and shipwreck leaves them 
undeterred, and the reference in an ancient song to the loss of a man 
at sea as a “ sweet burial ” expresses very well the attitude of the 
Tikopia. 

* It e hoped to publish shortly an accouoi of The Hist^ onJ TreiitiMs oj lU 
Tikopit. 
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From these foreign contacts, of one kind and another, a variety 
of objects have been introduced. European articles include knives, 
axes and hsh-hooks, guns and swords (mostly in exchange for in¬ 
dentured labourers), beads, and doth.^ Tobacco is now grown, 
though in small quantities. Shell and turtle-shell crnameius have 
been brought from Vanikoro, as also the Canarsm almond and a 
slender variety of coconut, which are established in Tikopia. One 
of the quaintest, though not the most important, of the efforts at 
acdimati2acion was the bringing in of cats. A couple of generations 
ago Tikopia was overran with tats which ate food and dothing, 
and even gnawed the skin of the soles of the feet of the people as 
they slept. The grandfather of the present Arlki Tafua sent his 
son Pu Paiu abroad with instructions to observe bow this pest was 
restrained in other lands. Seeing how useful the cats of the white 
people were, Pu Paiu said to them> ** Give me your long-tails ’’—as 
he named them. So they gave him cats^ male and female, which 
when brought back, multiplied, and have kept down the rats ever 
since. Such is the nadve story. 

A number of plants have been introduced in recent times. 
Varieties of banana known as fakera and futi rtftt (said to have sprung 
from ashes, hence its name) have been brought from Motlav by 
mission teachers ; that known as fitti mat (falsdy called maea by some 
people) from Maewo; others were introduced earlier from Samoa, 
Rotuma and Asava (in Fiji), according to native record. Two intro¬ 
duced varieties of sugar-cane, the ton peka and toro mta, ate dis¬ 
tinguished from the ton maori which is said to be a Tikopia type 
from early times. Manioc {memokS) was introduced by Pa Pagisi 
and others from Modav, and is acknowledged to be a very useful 
addition to the food supply, particularly in a season of drought. 
The naporo (pawpaw) is also said to have been introduced. Rivers's 
statement t^t it is the only kind of food allowed in mourning, and 
is therefore remarkable for its prominent place in such ceremonies, 
needs some correction. The truth is it is not greatly liked by the 
Tikopia because of its watery quality, and so it is served to pe<^le 
who arc debarred &om the choicer kinds of food. It is by no means 
the only food taken at mourning.* A variety of turmeiic known as 

fakarotuma was brought from Rotuma by Pu Tio and Pu Faraganoa, 
who went there in a European vessel. 

^ Most loteKsiuig to a hutomo. perhaps, u tbc native rcconi oi t gouge and 
other iron tools, and a gk$s dccaotet, brought over from Vanikoro in circutnsttmcea 
which leave no doubt that they were from the wreck of tbc La Fdrouae crpedhiOfi. 
The dccaniec, as I myself have seen, is still preserved io a temple of die Taumako 
dan, (Further details ate given in Hiiloty and TnditioHi 9/ TihepU.y 

* Rivers, Hithty 9f liS<hiuilaa S«eitty, 1 ,1914, 
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In the tcchnologicjJ field there have been a namber of acknow¬ 
ledged borrowings, It is recogniied that the arrows of Tikopia 
have been modelled on the type of the '‘Fiti”—Pileni, Taumako, 
Fonofono, Vanikoro, etc. The people of Vanikoro, in particular, 
brought these weapons on cheir frequent visits, and at the request 
of the Tikopia left them behind when they returned. The feather 
lure attached to the bonlro>hook is described as being adapted from 
Nanumca, in contrast to the hibiscus fibre lure—the old Tikopia 
style. In olden days a canoe came from Nanumea (Ellice Islands) 
to Anua, where the ciew were killed. Pu Niukapu, on one of his 
voyages there, found the hooks, took them down, stripped them of 
their lashing and lures and brought these back to Tikopia. They 
were of no use to the people of Anuta, who are said not to practise 
bonito-fishing. The cUef of the Nanumea canoe was named Poranai. 
According to the Ariki Kafika the present method of making thatch 
in Tikopia was introduced by Terdteata, the former Ajdki Tafua, 
from Vanikoro. It consists of removing the central rib from each 
leaf and using It as a pin to fasten the leaves together. In former 
days the practice was to join the leaves by inserting the thorn of the 
sago palm and then brewing it o£ This man is credited also with 
bringing kaijsriki, ringworm, with which many of the Tikopia are 
now afflicted. 

In the field of amusement foreign contacts have had an indirect 
cficct, being responsible for additions to the content more than 
changes in the manner of amusement. This applies particularly to 
dances, borrowed from Anuta and elsewhere, and to dance songs, 
many of wtuch have bccn composed with reference to other lands 
and experiences abroad. A specific dance, the maht was 

presented by Pa Mukava recendy as an adaptadon of a Raga dance 
which he had seen in the Banks Islands. 

1 have not tried here to separate the cultural elements introduced 
from native and from European sources, since the two have been so 
closely inter-connected : the selection of items has usually been made 
by the nadve, but the means of communicatioa and transport more 
often provided by the European. 

The motives for the adoption of the new cultural elements have 
bew mainly the desice to secure economic advantage or enhancement 
of the person. Mere imitation, as such, seems to have played little 
part; there has been in each case a set of ways of behaviour into 
which the new item has fitted. It is the prior odstence of this 
general pattern that has given cultural value to the items introduced 
by individuals, made them objects of general desire, and not merely 
the unsupported whim of the introducer. This problem of the 
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Cfan$Ution of introduced items the personal to the cultural 

sphere, the assignment of value to them, is important ; It raises 
questions of the dlfTereiitjal perception of individt^ regarding gaps 
in the cultural equipment and the selection of materials to £11 them. 
The conversion of tooth-brush handles into car-ru^s, mentioned 
later, is a case in point. 

Though graceful to Europeans for providing them vlth matetial 
things which have done much to lighten their labour, the Tikcpia 
look upon the foreigners as essentially irresponsible people, where 
the wel&te of ^ island is concerned. In the first place, th^ bong 
disease. In this land in former times old people used to live until 
they crawled along the paths ; they stayed thus a long while, then 
died, having arrived at senility. Nowadays it is not so; adults 
and children vanish, especially great being the death of children.” 
This is the result of the coming of the white man, 

The same influence is believed to operate towards the economic 
resources of the community; they ate suddenly struck by drought, 
blight or hurucane, through the incalculable malevolence of white 
people. A former Bishop of the Melanesian Mission, for instance, 
resigned under pressure f^m his colleagues, since his health was cot 
standing the strain. He used to be very generous to the Tikopla, 
but they aver that on his departure he cursed the islands of his 
charge, causing a hurricane and a ddal wave from which Tikopla 
suffered in common with other places. He sent also grubs whidi 
devoured the taro. “ Stupid was the mind of Bishop, to ttuse the 
food to disappear,” said one native. This idea is held by Christian 
and heathen alike, and they cannot be disabused of it. The news, 
in fact, came through the mission teachers, who alleged that the 
Bishop wrote from his home afterwards and announced what he had 
done. When 1 first began to display Interest in the religious cere¬ 
monies the rumour went about—started by the spiritist mediums— 
that if 1 attended the kava dtual of the chiefs 1 would take away the 
njtau, the powet of the ritual, and in consequence the tain would 
not fall, the sea would not Ik smooth, and the crops would fail. 
Luckily fltvourable elements proved the inaccuracy of this prediction. 

Talk also ran that photography was dangerous to its subjects: 
people whose photographs l»d b^n taken on former visits of the 
Scufhem Cross had died—chiefs of Tafua and Kaflka, Pa Veterei and 
many others. Luckily again my contradiction of its ill effects was 
followed by no disaster. In any case, the Ahki Kaflka said no, 
they died because of the Bishop. 

The explanation of death and disaster by the vindictiveness ot 
malevolence of the white man is a projection of Tikopla attitudes 
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into the Europew sphere. It h»s this basis, that epidemics and 
European vkib can be dearly corieiared, though the precise nature 
w the cortcJation hu not been conectiy understood. It is not the 
first time that germs have been mtcrpretcd in terms of emotional 
torcc, A 8tan» of a well-known song puts the basic native attitude 
clearly enough: 

We hctty great la tbe greed of our eyes 
For (he viluablea from ebroed 
Whkh eoDe with disaster. 


THE PRESENT STATE OP TIKOPIA CULTURE 

A review of Tikopia culture at the present time shows that it is 
m a peculiar state of divided allegiance. The mood of the people 
la one of mingled desire and apprehension. They want the material 
goods of the white man; they do not want him to control their 
lives. They admire without stint his command of wealth, his 
mechanical devices; they ace largely Ignorant of his institutions, 
but unhesitsungly prefer their own. 

In former days the Tikopia used adze blades of clam shell and a 
few of black basalt. Nowadays these have been entirely discarded 
and in their stead axes, tomahawks, and adaes with steel heads are 
used. A useful implement possessed by most families of importance 
is a small adae of which the blade is a plane iron. The Maori, it it 
interesting to note, have adapted this tool In the same way. The 
cutting instrument of former days was cither a silver of bamboo or 
a sharp bivalve shell called Masi. At the present time the sheU is 
still used for minor work, such as scraping coconut, but European 
knives are in general use. This is not to siy that they ace plentiful j 
^ sole implement of a fomiiy may be a decrepit table-knife bartered 
fwm a passing vessel, The typical Polynesian implement is the 
ad», but in Tikopia European adzes are rare. They are highly 
pr^d, since they are the great aooe-builder’s tool, and seem to be 
difficult to obtain, The absolute peak of interest in the presents 
which I gave during my stay was reached when 1 distributed half a 
dozen adzes among the chief men on the island, and the gifts created 
very great jealousy in other people of note, European fish-hooks 
are used and the older type of thorn-hcMak has been quite abandoned. 
Nawc fishing-gear (nets and lines) is, however, used in preference 
to European. The introduction of iron and steel has probably 
greatly increased the productive capacity of the people. The me 
of medium-sized fish-hooks, for instance, enables them to take a 
much greater range of fish than formerly from canoes, while a very 
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$mill hook makes »d./Uhing ftorn the edge of the reef much simpler 
than before. ^ 

For clearing ground for cultivation a large knife is used but for 
breaking it up the native digging-stick has not been replaced- A 
spade of European type does not seem to be appreciated 5 a light 
European crowbar is, however, liked by some people for this work 
Thick plain fencing wire is used as a trace for shark-hooks, or for 
points to arrows or the multiple-pronged fish-spear. Both these 
latter, however, are still often made with slivers of areca palm heart. 
There are a few guns, mostly in the possession of the chiefs, tod 
kept primarily for show, there being no powder or ammunition for 
them. They ace all of an antique type, having been mostly acquired 
as part payment for labourers taken away in the blackbird days. 

In everyday life clothing is of bark-cloth, but some women use 
strips of calico as sun-shields or scarves over their shoulders. For 
a large dance most men wear a piece of calico as 1 kUt in addition 
to their ordinary costume, though some, like Pa Fenuieara, wear a 
kte of nitive manuftccorc instead, This native kilt, plaited from 
fine pandanus and carefully ornamented, is not very common and 
the calico is usually its substitute. There is, however, a tendency for 
a piece of calico to be tied as a belt above the Aw or worn as an under- 
kilt to it. One element in this is, I think, the desire of people to 
show that they possess calico. Cloth has also been incorporated 
into the religious system. Here it Is allocated on the basis of colour. 
White calico is treated as equivalent to memt, the bark-cloth sheets 
o/Feced to female deities, and red calico as equivalent to 
the orange pieces offered to the most important male deities. On 
the advice of an important elder, I myself laid offerings of different 
kinds of calico at the canoe ceremonies of the Ariki Kafika and corre¬ 
sponding rituai of the other chiefs. The item that was most valued 
was a heavy ted parse with a white pattern, which went to the principal 
god in each case. The use of this cloth is a simple subsdcucioo in 
the field of material culture ; it involves no change whatsoever in 
the ritual. There are scarcely any European clothes in Tikopia. 
The Melanesian teacher usually wears them, but no one else. At a 
dance a few shirts appear; the younger men tuck them in beneath 
their girdles, the older men let the tails By loose with odd effect. 
But the sight of an old man dancing in shirt tails causes no amuse¬ 
ment—the point of interest and of envy is bis possession of the 
garment. 

Beads, both of European and of native manufacture, ate worn 
by men and by women in dancing. Both kinds appear to have 
much the same value. A very few families, connected with the 
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mission, have Diets lanterns, but usually no kerosene or wicks. The 
families of the mlssioi) teachers again are centres of dispersion for 
occasional cooking-pots, bags of flour and sugar, and the likens 
much as can be purchased with the salary of pet annum. There 
are praciicaJiy no medical supplies on the island, but them is little 
occasion for them, and no one to administer them properly. 

The adoption by the Tikopia of European goods can be properly 
described as a process of inculturation, since only those objects are 
adopted which serve their tequiremencs, and th^ are transformed 
accordingly. My tooth-brushes may be given as an instance. They 
had handies of a transparent composition material, and for a long 
time attracted no attention. Then one day Pa Vainunu saw them, 
was struck by their likeness to tortoiseshell, and begged a couple. 
Working them in warm water, as the natives do with toitoisesiMll, 
he made the handles into very presentable ear-rings, and they were 
greatly in demand afterwards. The reddish or light brown Indies 
were much more highly thought of than the green or pale yellow, 
and this again is in conespondeoce with the native scheme of values. 

The real vulnerability of the Tikopia to encroachment of Euro* 
pean civiliastion is their desire for tools. They have learned the 
importance of steel, and they are helpless in the face of any visitors 
from (he outside world who bring them tools to barter for even 
their moat precious possession-^heir traditional institutions. They 
cannot receive what they want from traders as people in the other 
islands of the Solomons usually do, because the quantity of ttochus, 
greensnaii, tottolseshcii, and beche«de«nier Is insufficient for com- 
metdal purposes, and the island is already under such intense cultiva- 
tico that many more coconuts cannot be grown to supply copra. 
The natives easily consume all the product of the existing palmi. 
They must depend, then, on casual visitors or on philanthropy to 
satisfy their needs. It is by means of this economic weapon that 
ultimately and ittevitably their ancient culture will be fotced to 
change its character. Even their enliitraent as native labour would 
be inactive, for reasons discussed later. 

While a cettaln number of material elements of European origin 
have become incorporated into the Tikopia culture, the social structure 
has remained comparatively unchanged, with the exception of those 
aspects aflected by the coming of Chrlstiaiiity, which are referred to 
a little later. The more responsible members of the community 
know that there is at Tulagi a Katffmnu (Government) which claims 
the right of punishing people who kill, and that such may be carried 
off and put into a place called Karahvsi (calaboose). The nature of 
this place is rather vaguely known; it is viewed much in the way 
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that £)afl»*s contemporaries must have regarded his Inferno. Apart 
from this rather ^int concession to authority, the polity of Tikopia 
is unaifected by its membership of the Briush Empire. The people 
at present pay no tax. 

An interesting phase of the culture contact is the linguistic one. 
Two processes have been followed in dealing with the new situation 
created. A certain number of European objects are described by 
incorporating the closest approximation to the European name into 
the ordinary Tikopia sentence construction. A box of matches, 
or a tin are described respectively as /ox mesiu snd fet fiai, foi being 
the particle of individualization. Other words ace ptmi (spoon), 
kapu (hat or cap),^*’ (b«t). Oug*r)> ^vJka (tobacco), 

Mj (box), manuau (man-o*-wtr), Ituti (light, Ismem). TOs com¬ 
prises most of the European words ordinarily used in the native 
speech. 

More common is the ucilizadon of Tikopia words and phrases 
to describe the new objects which have come into these people*! 
ken. A cup of china or metal is called the general term for 

coconut shells, qua substance as well as container. Any ship is 
vaka, the ordinary native word for canoe, and the captain is it ariks 
tt ''the chief of the craft.** A smoke-stack is pM "iire- 
post,** tinned meat is ^4 the wotd for pig. Biscuit is Aai pakup^iWy 
" dry food ” which is not inappropriate for ship's hard tack. A 
European axe is the general Polynesian word for adze. But 
a European adze curiously enough is kamitr9. A tomahawk is p^ht 
/ 9 Aj\ 1 little axe. A gimlet or a bit is msH, used in verbal form fot 
“ bote.** Calico or clothing la jurk, a word which I cannot trace; 
a shirt is sstru tins, " body clothing/* and trousers sttru vat, " leg 
clothing." Boots or shoes are just vat, *' feet," and socks a foe 9 a 
vat, "enclosures for the feet.** Similarly gloves axe spoken of in 
the descriptive term as " enclosures for the fmgers,** or " enclosures 
for the hands.'* None of these latter items are of course worn by 
Tikopia. A cat is called sukursa, " long-tail.** A sword is rautm, 
and I am not certain if this is not derived from the two words meaning 
sugar-cane leaf to which there is a resemblance in form. Matini is 
a Sag. Sinu, the ordinary word for oil or fat, is used for kerosene, 
and sink kaijariki is ringworm medicine, because it is a mixture with 
kerosene or petroleum jelly. The term for writing is tnsi, which in 
ordinary Tikopia activity is used for making finger marks as with 
turmeric pigment on slabs for ritual purposes. To photograph is 
tih, a wotd tor which I cannot account, and the reduplicated fonn 
tHotiio is a photographic print. Icon or metal generally is described 
as patana, a word again which is not used in ordinary Tikopia. 
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Copper ind hnss ace caJIed red rjatana, and silver white •^tarta. The 
word is used also fenerieally for all machinery. A necktie is termed 
firifiri, the name for necklets of the ritual kind used by the natives 
themselves. A handkerchief is regarded by them as an object of 
decoration for the head and i$ called accordingly rafi j«rw, hale-fillet 
of cloth. Recently words have had to be found for gramophone 
and for electric torch. The latter is termed kems^ "lightning," and 
the former the native word for cuming round and round because 
of the motion of the disc or the act of winding up the machine. The 
Tikopia have not seen an aeroplane, but have heard of it. They 
describe it ingeniously as " the vessel chat flies in the sky.” A 
motor^r on the other hand they refer co as motofu. A wheel is 
described by the terrific term of JahtriMarikay which appears co suggesc 
the acc of revolution. 

It is difficult to lay down any general principles as to the termin¬ 
ology in use for European objects. Where rhe most characteristic 
thing about the object Is its peculiar type of activity, then it appears 
to he frequently described in purely native terms. On the other 
hand where it is immobile and its English name is easily convertible, 
then aa adaptation of it is made. But there ace a number of excep¬ 
tions to this. The language as yet shows no trace of the phenomenon 
common in Maori of grammatical structure having been affi^ced, 
particularly among the young people, by contact with Europeans, 

Reference has been made in the preceding chapter to the tails- 
manic virtue attributed to English phrases. So much were they 
esteemed that in days past when Pu Rii^irikoi and others who had 
picked up a fait knowledge of "pidgin" returned from the sugar 
planutions in Queensland and Fiji, men would prepare food and 
go with a bstaket to the bouse of the traveller to be taught the rudi¬ 
ments of the subject. The language was not divulged to all and 
sundry, and except where exchanged for food, was jealously guarded 
for the benefit of the msm*s kinsfolk. When Pa Tekaumata asked 
me about English vocabulary of politeness I gave him the word 
"please." He said, " I know it, but I have not told it to all the 
people; I alone know it. I was told by my * father’ Pa Rai)irikoi, 
and I do not tell people because when a ship comes 1 can go aboard 
and her people will listen to me." This man gets gifts for acting 
as interpreter and go-between in exchanges, hence chue is value to 
him in conserving his knowledge, 

The mutilation this eatly phraseology has suffered in the process 
of transference is often great. “ Upa /" and " wgr?/," for instance, 
adet much explanation 1 gathered to be " Keep olf" and "nigger- 
head" (tobacco) respectively; other words were absolutely unintel- 
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Ugibie. After some time in the island I could undexstand Tikopia, 
but not Tikopia English. 

The mission teachers, o£ whom there are about eight besides 
Pa Paijisi, have been instructed in the elements of reading and writing 
in Mota, the /t/rpta franta of the Meianesian Mission. They reserve 
their use of this tongue, however, for Church purposes only. Pa 
Paijisi himself uses Tikopia in the bosom of his family and with 
his teachers, except in religious services. It was interesting, though, 
to hear “ grace ” said in Mota before meals dating the turmeric^ 
making ceremonies of the Ariki Tafua. and to see portions of the 
food thrown immediately afterwards as ode rings to tl^ ancient gods. 
This gives perhaps as good an index to the scare of Christianity of 
the Tikopia of Faea as anything else. Two of the sons of the chief 
were teachers of the mission. 

There has been but little incorporation of Eucopean ideas into 
the religious fabric of the Tikopia, apart from the bulk changes 
resulting from Christianity in the one district. Bat I was once told 
by Pae Sao, a heathen, a brief story purporting to describe the 
building of one of the sacred temples in the realm of the gods. As 
he proceeded it became dear that the tale bore the impress of culture 
contact, and was in fact an account of how white men came to be 
in possession of iron and the Tikopia to be without it. The story 
was genuine, in that it was told in all good faith as a piece of Tikopia 
ancient lore, and the narrator said that it had been transmitted to him 
by his father together with other data on sacred history. Whatever 
Its origin it is at the present time a myth, being imbedded among the 
religious beliefs of t^ people as a justttication of one of the greatest 
advantages which Europeans enjoy. This myth is merely auxiliary 
to the main Tikopia body of sac^ lore, but is of interest as showing 
how additions come to be made to the traditional stock of redcab 
in response to new elements in the material environment. 


THE TIKOPIA AND THE NATIVE LABOUR MARKET 

The natives of the Tikopia, unlike the rest of the Solomon 
islanders, are not available in the labour market. By Government 
ordinance in common with the people of the other Polynesian com¬ 
munities in the Prottctorate they are exempted from reermting. 
With the wisdom of this policy I am quite in agreement. In the 
first place the island is practicaUy free from disease so (hat when a 
Tikopia goes abroad into the malaria-infested islands to the west he 
is almost certain to contract fever. With his vitality reduced by 
this novel complaint the man is apt to be of very little use to ids 
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employer for some cooslderable time. He Is exposed to chronic 
risk of infection from a veriety of other diseases as trell to which be 
has developed no Immunity. In times past the mortality from this 
cause has been very heavy. Moreover those who survive and return 
home may act ss carriers of disease particularly of an epidemic type, 
which may sedously aSect the local population. The majority of 
the Tikopia themselves realize these facts, and I have been besought 
by elderly men, among them chiefs, to use my best efforts to prevent 
a recruiting vessel from removing their young relatives. \^ith 
these the spirit of adventure is more to the fore, and some of them 
would welcome the opportunity of visiting other lands, though 
on the whole they are ignorant of the arduous condidons of work 
that they would encounter there. 

Another factor of a less tangible kind Is perhaps even mote 
important. Living a comparatively contented existence on their 
own small island, with pleuant food, the Tikopia easily get into a 
state of nostalgic depression %£Ut some dme abroad. The diver¬ 
gence from the conditions to which they ace accustomed Is great— 
for example, though ail the natives ace eagerly of my biscuit, many 
of them refused to touch rice, and some who tried were actually made 
to vomit by it I Like Rstla of old, who went awiy with DiUon, to 
pine and die in a foreign land, they long for their own foods. Away 
from home they tend to sink into a state of psychological inertia 
from which it is difficult to rouse them, and in which they fall a ready 
prey to disease. This is no surmise, but has been observed to be the 
case. By Major Hewitt, of Gavutu, 1 was informed that some twenty- 
five years ago out of a score of Tikopia on Guadalcanal he succeed^ 
In saving and returning only a single man, though he absolved them 
from plantation work and allowed them to go fohing all day in the 
hope of stimulating them into an active interest in the life about 
them. 

By the natives themselves 1 was given details of the fate of groups 
of men who signed on labour vessels—one man retuening out of 
fifteen who left; three returning out of twelve, and so on. It was 
for this reason that recruiting was prohibited in Tikopia and the 
other Polynesian communities.* The Melanesian Mission after 
some years of trial followed the same policy of not removing boys 
from the island, and an attempt to revive the training system in 1926-29 
met with &ilure. Three boys were taken away to Vureas, but were 
returned on the next northward trip of the mission vessel long before 
the expiry of their term of schooling; they had been largely incapacU 
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tftted through and nostalgia. One in particular, MunaHna, 
who vent away a bright active lad, came back dull and sluggish, a 
pitiful semblance of his former self. 

Consideration for the health of the people^ the well-weighed 
opinion of the elder and more responsible men, and even the economic 
interests of the potential white employer indicates the wisdom of 
the non-recruitment policy. 


EFFECTS OF MISSIONARY INFLUENCE 

The greatest single force from the outside world which has been 
operating on the Tikopia in the last few decades has been the mission. 

The effect of this contact has been in the itisc place to provide 
the Tikopia with a considerable quantity of European goods, especi¬ 
ally tools, which they could not have obtained in any other way. To 
a considerable extent this has been philanthropy on the part of the 
mission, for they have not received or tried to receive an equivalent 
economic return. The productive power of the islanders has been 
Increased in another way by the iotfoduecion of plants such as banana, 
tAumako (a kind of yam) and manioc, which are especially useful ia 
tiding over periods of scarcity between the regular crops. 

The Influence of the mission exerted through its teachers his also 
promoted the wearing of native clothing in children and youths, end 
has given a stimulus to the use of calico as a supplementary wrap for 
dancing, 

In the sphere of the social life of the people it hu caused certain 
changes to be made. Sabbath observance is eriforced on all the people 
of Faca, and out of politeness many of the heathen of Raveqa conform 
to this also. Little work it done during the day, though since the end 
of the period of the ajo tapu is held to come at sunset, fishing is per¬ 
missible at night and dancing too. Quuch attendance at some of the 
morning and evening services which ut held daily is also obligatory 
on all Qifistiaru. 

At certain seasons, as during Lent and just before Giristmas, 
dancing is prohibited. This is felt as a severe deprivation by the 
young people, hut they usually conform, and even the non-Christians 
from courtesy often follow suit Young men of the Church group 
are expected also to keep their hair short. This is regarded as a 
distinct hardship, on account of the value of long hair in the dance, 
and there are private plaints about it. 

In matters of sex the mission teachers naturally take up a definite 
attitude. Intercourse between unmarried men and girls is reprobated, 
and if pregnancy should occur marriage of the parties is insisted upon. 
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Occuioosdly this enthusiasm for morality has unlooked-for results, 
as in the case of the simulated pregnancy mentioned in Giapter XV. 
Any lad or girl who is found to have indulged in ses intercourse is 
banished from the Church fox a time by the teacher. But detection is 
difficult, and this is probably the one rule which is consistently broken 
by the Christian youth. Polygyny is of course prohibited to a Chris¬ 
tian, and several men, among them the Ariki Tafua and Pa Feauaturaki, 
put away their secondary wives on entering the Church. In this 
sphere the effect of the mission action is not so marked since polygyny 
was by no means universal in the island. Infanticide is also reprobated, 
and the consequent effects on the population situation are discussed 
in Chapter XII. 

All institutions connected with the ancient gods of the people are 
denounced. They are said to be evil. The Christians accept this 
judgment on the whole; the heathen are somewhat puzxled by it. 
They argue that the ritual is primarily performed in otdet to obtain 
food, secure fine weather, and promote the health of the people and 
the welfai^e of the land. The Christian ritual, they say, seeks the 
same end ; therefore they, the heathen, assist the Christians. Why, 
then, should they be scigmaciaed as ** dark (^wrV), ** evil (pari/u) 
and Satan ” ? This point was put to me over and over again by the 
Ariki Taumiko and other people of Rivei)a. The intolerance of the 
Christian missionaries was in fact the one great complaint that they 
had CO urge against them. *'Look you, friend I Is it bad?” the 
Taumako chief asked me forcibly after a religious rite chat I attended. 
"It is made only for welfare,” he argued. This man resented the 
epithets cast at him by the self-righteous converts, and composed 
several ironical songs on the matter. These were used as dance 
choruses by the young men of Raveqa, in the usual Tikopia style. 
Here ace two of them : 

Ttfitp: M; dw«l]|Qg ii evii 
2 dwell in dstknew; 

My mind a dark. 

Why don’t J ebondon it } 

Kttpu: It is good thsc I should die 
Die with the mind 
Of one who dwells in dsriness. 

: Stupid praedcos to which 1 have clung; 

Let tbem be pulled down and caused to slip away. 

The whole tone of this song is one of protest against what he 
considered unjustified rudeness and contempt in scigmadaing his 
kova rites as stupid, and him as evil. The other is : 
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T^h: Let each think of hi« food 
Aod of hu tiab 

Gained at tbe aide of the chiefs. 

Kujm: Vehevebcerd; 

Aloe I now wc 

Are e lend divided in (vo, 

When shill we be struck down from it f 

In the first stanza the converts are reminded that in turning to Chris- 
tiicuty they are forsaking the chiefs under whose sgia they have been 
nourished. In the second the chief voices his dismay at the splitting 
of the land into two factions, and his fear that the white man may 
come and expel the heathen in order that rhe Christians may succeed 
to their territory. Exagprated as this may seem, the record of the 
material assistance given in the past by Europeans to Christian chiefs 
in Tahiti and elsewhere to overcome their rivals shows that it is not 
altogether a fimeiful idea. 

By the Christians the major ceremonies have been abandoned, but 
the btWti in the ancient gods is still very much alive. They are 
regarded as simply staying quiescent, immobilieed by the word of the 
Bishop and the mission. But at times they enter again into the affairs 
of men. This is the case mainly in the sphere of spirit possession. 
Dealing with the gods and spirits of the dead in this form is not 
countenanced by the mission, but here emotion and the influence of 
tradition are too strong. Seances ate commonly held, in Christian 
as well as heathen houses, when a person is lU, and assistance is asked 
from the atua of the family. At least three prominent Christians are 
spirit mediums, and I have seen several Tikopia mission teachers assist 
in seances in their own families. When one of these mediums was in 
a state of possession his ** familiar" confessed to me that he, the 
spirit, had been baptized. “ Because I had entered my medium 
who had gone to be washed holy ■, I desired the work of our Lord," 
he said. In all probability this is the first time that a heathen ghost 
has been received into the bosom of the Church I This was the same 
" familiar " who on another occasion described to me with gusto the 
delights of spirit intercourse with mortal women. 

The seasonal cycles of ceremonies known as the " Work of the 
Gods" have been discontinued by the people of Faea, but the all- 
night dancing which takes place then sometimes proves too attractive 
to a few of the young men of Raveqa who have ostensibly joined the 
Christian party. They let tbeir hair grow really long, go and dance, 
and are debarred from Church for a year in consequence. One of 
these rebels was so treated when I was these. The mechanism which 
allowed of his reception again was the carriage of a basket of food 
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to the chief mission teacher, with a prayer of forgiveness—the normal 
Tikopia procedure to gain the favour of a man of rank again. But 
were it not for the reproaches they would receive, and the public 
disgrace, many young people would gladly go. The effect upon the 
ceremonies themselves has been of course to remove about half the 
available population from them, to mar their symmetry to some 
extent by the absence of the Ariki Tafoa, and to emphasize the diver> 
gexice between the people of Faea and those of Ravet^a. Did not the 
Ariki Tafua believe that this ritual Is evil, in conformity with what he 
understands to be the opinion of white people on the matter, he would 
probably revert to it. His eldest son, in fact, implored me to confirm 
the old man m his somewhat wavering view, lest he immediately seek 
to re-institute his part of the ancient ritual, and the Bishop be angry 
when the SoHtbtrn Cross came. 

A mioot result of the conversion of a section of the people to 
Christianity has been that'' totemic *’ animals, where edible, as pigeon 
and turtle, are now taken as food by some (though not all) of those 
who formerly respected them. 

Ceremonies such as initiation have been shortened through 
missionary effort. The attempted compression of the ritual into a 
single day was resisted, by Christian as well as heathen Tikopia, as an 
unwarranted interference with custom. In native eyes this tendency 
to interference has been most marked In the case of ceremonies involv¬ 
ing gifts of food to the due A. It is held by prominent Christians ss 
well as by heathen that the ol^ect is to depreciate the status of the 
chiefs by taking away ftom them the privileges of the mtakai^ the 
“ first-fruits ’* and other offerings, and to elevate the mission teachers 
at their e:q>ense. 

The effects of mission acH^dty have been most serious in the political 
field, apart from the primary religious changes. A general opinion is 
that the mission teachers, especially their leader, from another island, 
wish to exalt themselves at ^ expense of traditional authority. The 
practice of appointing local men as teachers on the basis of their 
proficiency in reading and writing, or their support of the mission’s 
policy, without regard to their position in the native social structure, 
tended to upset the normal balance, Allegiance has been divided, 
jealousy has arisen between the chiefs and the mission leaders, and 
bewilderment and uneasiness has resulted among the people. 

The iodueoce of the mission is consistently exerdsed to restrain 
breaches of the peace, and it is claimed chat theft, brawling and adultery 
have been greatly reduced since the coming of Christianity. In so 
far as this applies to theft from Buropean visitors this is probably 
true, but is due perhaps not so much to the restraining iofiueoce of the 
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ntUsloa to the &et thit the intensity of the anxiety of the natives to 
secure icon and ocher things has abated now to some extent, as these 
have become reJatively more abundant. The only theft of my goods 
took place in Faea, and everybody accused a Chcistlan ; in the tune 
of shortage of food, theft was quite as common 00 the Giristian as 
on the heathen side of the island. And the only case of adultery that 
occurred to my knowledge while I was there was between Christians 
in the village of the principal teacher. As far as the cruder forms of 
lying and greed were concerned heathen and Christian had to be 
^ssed alike. 

Relations between the two parties are on the whole amicable 
enough. This is due to a considerable degree to the close kinship 
ties between them, which are too strongly riveted to be disregarded. 
One of the sons of the Ariki Kafika is a Christian, as is one ^ those 
of Pae Avakofe, and his daughter; Pa Paqisi himself, married to a 
woman of the Reslake house, is a soa-in-law of the Ariki Taumako, 
who is a most uncompromising heathen, chough personal relations 
are outwirdly friendly between them. Occasionally the heathen fed 
chat advantage is being taken of them, and accuse the mission teachers 
of misrepresenting the attitude of the white men of whom they pur¬ 
port to be the mouthpiece. Wt are decdved by the missionaries 
(the native teachers),'* said one chief ; ** great is the lying of the 
missionaries." 

But one edecc of Christianity has been to accentuate the opposition 
between the districts of Faea and Raveqa, between the chief of Tafua 
and his peers; and in some cases to make a cleavage in groups where 
there was none befoK. A dance was held at Asiqa in Rave^a, and 
the Ariki Taumako refused to attend—it was a Church affair, The 
heathen Ariki Ka^ka, tolerant and always ready for co-operation, 
went to him and desired him to leave the decision to him—a common 
way of getting round an obstacle. The Ariki Taumako would not 
do so, and the Ariki Kafika returned hurt, his pride wounded, and 
depressed. ** The chiefs have separated,’* he said bitterly afterwards. 
It is the tradition in Tikopia that the chiefs always act as a body in 
matters of public concern, each deferring to the opinion of the others, 
in spite of personal inclioation and private disagreement. Here, is so 
often has l^ppened In State aHalrs, they split on the rock of the Giurch. 
Even in fu^es the divided religious allegiance is apt to make for 
disharmony. When a new net of the Ariki Tafua was being made a 
ceremony was performed which included an invocation to the old gods 
of the chief. All the sons were gathered together, except two who 
were mission teachers. They were missed, a^ comment was passed. 
“ It is bad, that they are not here with us in the assembly,” said Pa 
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Rat^ifuri. Later he tried to covet chcir abseoce by sayiag to me that 
one of them was asleep and the other had a cold I 

The aggrcEslveness of the mission teacher8> feeling that they have 
behind tl»m the power of the white mao, and reinforced by their 
annual receipt of l^ves, calico and the Ube, is sometimes rather ttying 
to the heathen, or even to the nominal Christians who are not on the 
teaching list. 

The position of ChxUtiamty In Tikopia may be shown a little more 
clearly by considering the circumstances of its introduction. Pot 
many years teachers from the south lived there without stny appreci¬ 
able effect. Then the Ariki Tafua. primarily moved by the respect 
fbc the pronouncements of the only white men whom be met, chose 
of the mission, and by the prospect of a closer relation with the source 
of wealth in Eutopean goods, announced his intention of becoming 
a Christian, and ordered his distcict of Faea to follow. His son. 
Pa Rai]ifuri, according to his own account and that of others, Imple¬ 
mented his father's d^ion. He stood up on the open beach with 
KU dub in bis hand, and whooped in token of his warlike purpose. 
He said, If there be a man of Faea who does not go to the rotu 
(Chrisdan service) 1 will enter his house, seize him by the wrist and 
drag him there/’ He told me he thought it wu the correct thing to 
do, CO order the people to go; he regarded himself as a benefactor 
to the mission, and was a little disgruntled that the teacher had not 
recognized his public services by the present of an adze. An honest, 
kindly souJ, he was much surprised when 1 told him that it was not 
the fisshion of the Church ususJly to secure converts thus. 

At the time, it wis held chat all the gods of the chief had acquiesced 
in his conversion, except the Atus of the Vai—the eel-god. He was 
angry at the defecdon, and visited the chief's family with death. A 
son of the chief said co me,That’s all very well, but, on the last day, 
we shall be all right, but be will be consigned to the bad place.” 

The real test of the virtue of Christianity, in the eyes of the people 
of Faea, is that the crops have been good ever since that time. 
Economic prosperity is an index of the power of the gods to whom 
one's allegiance is given; the new faith is thus justified. Pa Pa]]isi, 
the Motlav teacher, is not backward in using this argument co rein¬ 
force his claims for the truth of the Church and the Gospel. On 
the ocher hand the heathen hold that the land has suffered to some 
extent by the change. In former days, it is said, when the Atikl Kaiika 
performi^ ceremonies at Takadco in Faea, fish were extremely plenti¬ 
ful—as one shoal went another came. Nowadays the catches ace not 
so good. As soon as the niu stood in this land, there were no 
fish. Were the gods angry ? We do not know.” 
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lo the early days of the conversion a number of the stones chat 
formerly stood in che orchards as marking the resting-places of che 
ancient deities were removed and incorporated in the walls of the 
fart suit the so-called schoolhouse. The susceptibilities of the heathen 
were wounded by interference with the stone which is che embodiment 
of the deity of Takarito, but they were satisfied when the teacher 
who was responsible developed an ulcerous affection of the arm which 
has persisted to this day. On the whole, however, there has been 
little active persecution ^ che heathen by the zealots of the new &tb. 

The most serious element in the situation, to my mind, is that 
che Tikopia, Chiiscian and heathen alike, believe that the attitude 
of the mission, as expressed through its teachers, represents the 
official attitude of the European Government and white people in 
general They are a docile people, and when informed by what 
they regard as a superior power chat their customs are b^ they 
endeavour to defend them, but with a tendency to yield to persistent 
pressure from quarters with such obviously greater experience. " We 
just go about urinating is the deprecating way in which one man 
expressed cheir conviction of relative inefficiency. 

This modest acceptance of their own ignorance while striving to 
preserve their ancient customs is pathetic to an outsider. The more 
intelligent of the heathen Tikopia realise their dilemma: they see 
the advance of the mission, che increase in the number of churches, 
teachers and converts, the success of its policy of inducing che children 
to attend its services: they feel the weight of its economic power; 
they bow to its claim to speak in the name of that vut white civiliza¬ 
tion which they respect so much. Yet they ate convinced that their 
own institutions are good ; they are bound by strong emotional ties 
to belief in their gods and the spirits of their fathers; they resent 
being labelled " che ditk distcict,'* " Satan/' and being cold that they 
will go to a place of fice when they die. To me the spectacle of 
these people staunchly carrying on the traditions of their ancient 
faith, in the face of a pressure that is now being dearly felt, was 
disturbing. Their interest and pleasure to find that a white man, 
after seeing their ceremonies, could pronounce them to be in no way 
evil, was touching. " Friend, when you attended ouc doings and 
said chat they were good, we started iMckwards in surprise," one of 
them said to me. And 1 cannot but regret that the urge to proselytize- 
tioo finds it necessary to disturb a people whose adjustment to life 
in their traditional Institutions has been on the whole a satisfactory 
one. To make an unsophisticated, isolated, defenceless people bear 
a part of the burden of our own uneasy, restless spirit seems a pity. 
Pox the mission, it is true, no other coutse is possible : its followers 
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carry a charge which they secognue a$ absolute, deriving its validity 
from a source outside the realm of ordinary ea^edence. They believe 
that in rhe long run, whatever be the iatetmedlate difficulties of com¬ 
munities such as the Tikopia, they will ultimately benefit by the 
adoption of a form of beUef, an ethical system and a way of life than 
which there can be nothing more supreme, and the attainment of 
which repays all sacrifice. But if this fixed point in the measurement 
of human values be not accepted, what justification can be found 
for this steady pressure to break down the customs of a people against 
whom the main charge is that their gods axe different from ours ? 



CHAPTER ni 
VILLAGE UPB 

As the visitor wanders alor^ the beach he sees before him at intervals 
a low huddle of leaf-thatch huts, primitive in workmanship and 
straggling in arrsuigement, These groups of houses are more 
pleasantly slcuated in Faea than in Ravei]a» since the hurricane which 
struck the island about fifteen years ago spent the greater pan of 
its force on the windward side, and aided by the abnormally high 
seas swept away much of the vegetation which formerly lined the beach. 
Great C^uatina and Callophyllum trees adorn the bays of Faea, and 
fronted by a screen of undergrowth hide the houses from view c^the 
coast. On the sea frontage of Ravei^a the first line of huts stands 
bleakly, with nothing but the rise of the beach itself to break the 
force of the steady trade winds, and with less convenient shade foe 
the people during their leisure time. 

Each group of huts may be termed a village since it is regarded 
by the natives as a distinct entity separated from its neighbours, however 
close they may be, by recogniaed boundaries and bearing a name of 
its own. This local separation is associated with difierences of kinship 
grouping. Spatial divisions tend to become organized and eaeplicit 
where the predominant Interest of one social division gives place to 
that of another. 


DAILY WORK AND RBCRBATION 

Before discussing the constitution of the village in detail we nay 
glance at the daily round of life of its inhabitants. This will give 
the setting of the economic, social and ritual aedvides discussed in 
full in sulMequent chapters. 

It Is tempting to give a description in glowing terms of light and 
colour of the coming of the day in Tikopia. But banality about a 
tropic dawn is difiicult to avoid when the scientist tries to range 
himself with the writers of fiction and belles-lettres, from whom, after 
all, a strict neutrality of observation and an accurately restrained 
delineation of the phenomenon are not expected. It Is enough to 
say that the scene in the early morning when the dusk had lifted and 
the clouds over the shoulder of Maui]a turned from smoky red to 
gold used to be more than compensation to me fide the early rising 
I had to practise during the ritual season. 

If one is still lying in the dimness of :a hut with the thatch shutters 
drawn close one is give^^n index to the breaking of daylight by the 
change in sounds out^ne. The faint occasional noises of the dark¬ 
ness, the crack of a twig, the uneasy movement of a startled bird, 

Si 
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Of the squeal of an exasperated bat, give way to something more 
constant t the coo of stirring wood pigeons, the plaintive cry of 
shoce waders, the increasing rustle of the leaves as the morning breeze 
begins to rise. On the other hand the noise of the surf—on quiet 
nights no more than a murmur, but filling the forefront of conscious* 
ness—now begins to sink back to its daily place of a pulsating, purring 
undertone, a drone bass to all the melodies which man and the woods 
may play. At the same time the first hint is given that the cool 
freshness of the darkness is about to recede before the awakening 
heat of the morning. 

Soon human sounds intrude upon the eaf>*-the shouts of children 
who, always more restless than thdr elders, are usually the first to 
be abroad: the conversation of returning hshermen, or the lively 
beat of the bark-cloth pounder of some conscientious housewife. 

The village wakes early. On a normal day iu people throw back 
their bark-cloth blankets soon after sunrise, push uide their thatched 
doors with a rustle and straggle out into the cool morning air. They 
stroll down the beach or to the lake shore to attend to the calls of 
nature and to bathe, performing thelc toilet in full view, though at 
some distance ftom each ocher. Tht men, as a rule, bathe more 
thoroughly than the women. After the toilet they return up the 
beach and chat about the night's fishing or exchange other gossip. 
On going back to tbelr houses they find the floor cleared of biding 
and the smouldering embers of the fire blown into a flame by someone 
who has stayed behind-*a child, an old person, or a woman nursing 
I baby. A kit of cold food, remnant of the meal of the day before, 
is lifted down from its hook and anyone who wishes helps himself. 
Ends of taro or slices of breadfruit are doled out to the children, 
who run out munching. Their elders eat indoors. This food is 
eaten quickly and without ceremony, and soon afterwards the able- 
bodied members of the household scatter to their work. This varies 
according to season and to whim ; personal choice is allowed great 
play so long as food is procured. Fishing or work in the orchards 
absorb the men and some of the womenfolk ochers stay behind to 
look after young children, beat bark-cloth, or perform household 
duties. It may take an hour or more up to the cultivations on the 
plateau or round the crests of the hills, so that the workers start early. 
The morning psisses in this way. 

At midday the village is inactive and asleep in the hot glare of 
the sun. Most of its inhabitants are away. Some are still in the 
cultivations, from which they return home in the early afternoon 
loaded with taro, breadfruit, or bananas. Others, if the tide allows, 
are out on the reef—the men with pronged spear or rod and line. 
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the women with their shell-bordered scoop hand-oets, sometimes 
combifting in a large fish driTc. Children are in attendance or 
moving up and down in their own bands, their own simple 
contrivances ; all ace intent on gamering something from the harvest 
of the sea. 

As the sun declines from the zenith the place begins to waken. 
People come in singly or in little groups, nearly everyone bearing 
some coAcribution to the forthcoming meal. This preparation and 
consumption of their food Is the chief point of the day's acdvldes, 
the focus of the energies of each membu of the community. Two 
features of primitive life soon strike an observer who spends much 
time in close contact with its people. One is the directness of the 
tie between a man and his food ; each day sees a fresh levy upon 
nature for the satisfaction of that day's needs, and the individual 
himself must work and sweat to cull and transform the matedals 
of his desire. Co-operadon, exchange smd multiform obligations 
weave the quest for food into a complu social pattern, but the close 
contact of man with his primary natural resources remains an ever* 
recurring element. The other feature is the manner in which the 
provision of food becomes the apex of the day's work. In a civilized 
environment one la apt to look upon a meal aa an interval in the real 
business of life; a pleasant social relsxadon, a gastronomic indul¬ 
gence or a convendonal intetrupdon for bodily refuelling. In a 
primitive society it may be, as It is in Tlkopis, the main daily budness 
in itself. To this the work of the fore part of the day lea^ up, and 
after it is over, the time of recreation has come. People in this island 
community do not arrive home to snatch t meal and return to work ; 
the attainment of the meal itself is the fuldlment of their work.^ A 
man may go on with some piece of craftsmanship afterwards, but that 
is a concession to his personal interest, and is in no way socially 
dictated. Only during specific tasks, such as the building of a house 
or a canoe, is the meal regarded as an interval in Labour. 

Shortly after the return of the people to the village thin columns 
of smoke waver up from the oven-houses as the fires ate kindled, 
and in the vicinity of every household the processes of taro-scraping, 
coconut-gradng, or brea^ruic-splitting begin. In this the young 
people take a prominent share. A pause ensues after the leaf- 
covered, stone-lined ovens have been filled; in this leisure space of 
an hour or so people go and bathe, chew betel or sleep. Then the 
ovens disgorge th^ burden again, the food is sorted, repacked in 

' Much the same u true at times of the peasant eonounitiea of Europe, and 
for the work of womeu io urban working-mea’s bousebolda, or on auoy (^loakl 
farms. 
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leaf wrappings and in baskets, and the welcome sound of che pounding 
of puddings in their wooden bowls is beard, a sign that the meal 
will not now be long delayed. Instead of having communal ovens 
as do some communities, each family in a Tikopia village cooks its 
meal and consumes it independently of the others; coK>rdjnaiion 
between them is icpmsemed by the occasional clubbing together of 
neighbours when food has to ht prepared fot a formal presentation. 
At last the most laggard household has completed its eating and 
tidied away the remains, and its members begin to stroll off on (heir 
various pursuits, or to while away the time before dusk in easy social 
intercourse. This Is when a craftsman can amuse himself wirh his 
latest creation—a wooden bowl, a palm-leaf hn» a bow, a betel mortar, 
or a fishing net. 

In the cool of the afternoon as the sun is setting a Tikopia village 
Is a pleasant sight. Groups of men, rbeir work over for che day, 
are sirring on the sand, chatting, smoking and chewing betel. Any 
visitor of note is accommodated with a baulk of wood or an upturned 
bowl, or a flco>mat may even be brought out for him from an 
adjoining house. Near by Is a canoe drawn up under the trees, 
roughly protected from the sun by a few boughs and a mat over 
Agurehead and stern. Nets are hanging out to dry, a woman is 
seated in the background plaiting a fine pandanus mat, a foam of 
silky strips around her knees; from inland, if any ceremony is 
toward, comes tlie ringing musical sound of che beating of bark- 
cloth, with ft rhythmic alternation of notes due to the different quality 
of tho beaters and slabs of the various workers. Everywhere are 
the children, busy with their play in the dry sand of the upper beach, 
running acound the group of men, or dispersed among them listening 
CO their talk; outside the circle of their elders the crackle of their 
voices can be heard rising at times to explosive pitch as a quarrel 
develops, then dying away again as their interest becomes reabsorbed 
in the af&ir in hand. 

As die afternoon wears towards eveniag the social side of the 
village life becomes more evident. Gradually more and more people 
stroll down from their houses towards the place where the crowd 
b gailicred on the beach, conversation becomes more genera), games 
start among the young men, wrestling, fi/dki (a kind of single stick), 
practice in the hurling of the tika dart, or in the tossing up and 
enmeshing of chips of wood In their long-handled bag-nets in lieu 
of the swift Aying-Ash. Dusk falls, and deepens quickly into night. 
If there is no moon and the wind b right, the canoes which have 
been got ready earlier ate pushed out, equipped with torches, nets 
and paddlers, and then begins the great nightly sweep for flying- 
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fish, partly sport but mostly hard work in grim earnest- Offshore 
the lights of the fleet begin to dance and move slowly up and down, 
in line along the reef, and inquiring eyes are directed on them from 
the shore, counting the torches, one to a canoe, and estimating their 
probable luck from the state of the wind, moon and tide. Much 
later, at moonrise or at dawn, the fishermen return, weary but full 
of their night’s doings, ready with excuses and not backward with 
telf-praise. 

If the moon rides high and full or the surf forbids the launching 
of the canoes, then the dance is probably instituted, either on the 
village ground if there is one, or on the open beach. Illuminated only 
by the light from the sky. Dancing does not occur in all the villages 
simultaneously, but the young people go over to one in the vicinity 
which has begun to beat its sounding board. There, however, tluy 
are accepted as visitors, not as entrants by right. Sometimes a dance 
is set up" in a village and “carried" to another village, thus 
introducing a competitive atmosphere into what is usually an informal 
proceeding. Normally, married people do not take part in the 
dance and the field is left cleat for the young and unattached. Here 
is the opportunity for flirtation and intrigue, and from time to time 
an individual drifts off with some fiimsy excuse to join a lover in a 
canoe shed or empty dwelling. Ocher young people, losing energ)’, 
come back to the house, take food and floor-mats with them and go 
and sic on the sand, to gossip and joke or listen to the redttl of some 
cradicional tale. The flight of the Tikopfa in U T^tnlng, is 

one of the most characteristic features of their social life, an amuse¬ 
ment recognized and stressed by them. 

Dancing, games and conversation on the beach may go on till 
any hour: there is no conventionally appointed time for retiring, 
but people trickle off as the desire for sleep comes upon them. And 
so the day comes to an end. 


CONSTITUTION OP THE VILLAGE 
Some of the factors which give rhe village Its character wUl have 
been gathered from (his brief sketch—the sense of unity given by 
residence within a common boundary, under a common name; the 
social intercourse at morning and evening; the maintenance of 
the village individuality of the young people in their dancing; the 
communal working of the reef and the setting out of the village 
fieet as a unit. In work, dancing and ocher aodal relations the inter- 
mingling of people from different villages constantly occurs, but it 
is done with a consciousness of their real provenance, a loyalty to 
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thdi own local ties that does not allow the village independence to 
becocne submerged. Even when children play together those from 
the diderent sectioos of the same village min^e freely, but children 
from another village are apt to be treated as strangers, or to be 
admitted to the little group on sufferance. A child visitor, especially 
if he be not from an adjacent village, looks ill at ease, tends to keep 
by bis father or the person with whom he comes; If he joins the 
local children at play he Is apt to dnd himself left on the fringe of the 
group; other children call to him less frequently than they do to 
each other, and he may be reduced to sitting down by himself and 
watching the rest It it hur to assume that these attitudes form a 
basis to some extent for analogous behaviour in adult life. 

A closer investigation of the constitution of a village will show 
other factors: some are of a uniting kind, others tend to conflict 
with them in insistence upon a different allegiance. The local 
grouping of a people Is most patent to Initial observation, and the 
nature the social bonds based upon it must be reckoned In estimat¬ 
ing the forces regulating the life of the community. One difficulty, 
however, In the discussion of local organisation is to isolate its work¬ 
ings ; it is not always possible to say where certain relations of 
friendliness and co-operadon between fellow-villagers exist because 
they live in the same group or because they are kin to each other. 
Tests may be devised to estimate the power of residential affiliation 
as against that of kinship. One such test Is given by economic 
contribudofts on ritual occasions. Some people bring food and 
other gifts expliddy because they are members of the same kJn group 
as the person whom they assist, or are connected with him by 
marriage; others give help primarily through neighbourliness. 

This fundamental problem of the relation between the kinship 
system of the people oi Tikopia and their local organization can be 
attacked from two sides. First an indication may be given of the 
kinship afliliations of the people as they are distributed in residential 
groups. Then conversely the spatial discribudon of the members of 
the various major kinship groups can be given. These two processes 
of analysis taken together represent a supedmposition of the genea¬ 
logical record of the community upon a residential plan of it, and 
if carried out in endrecy would fix as by a system of co-ordinates the 
posidon of every individual from the point of view of kinship and 
locality. For a population of twelve hundeed it is manifesdy im¬ 
possible to do this, but a sample of the method may be given in 
the first place by the analysis of the composition of a viUage, Matautu 
in Faea. and comparing it with Potu sa Taumako in Ravci]a, both 
important groups; then by tracing out the personnel of the " house 
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of Tafua (whose chief has his home in Matautu) in this and the other 
villages where its membeR live. A chart of the general distribution 
of dans between villages according to the number of households 
involved gives some forther indication of the kind of relationship 
which obtains. 

Such data are relevant to questions of comparative clan strength 
and wealth and their e&ect on political, economic and ritual aedvity, 
or of the respective claims of village and dan loyalty in cases of 
conflict between them. The actual distribution of a population in 
terms of residence and kinship is an important factor in the working 
of its institutions. And though it can only be empirically ascer¬ 
tained, in an anthropological description its effects are oflen assumed 
without enquiry, or are ignored. A record of the total population 
and its density is also of sociological import. It it only reasonable 
Co assume, or at least it is a hypothesis which should be tested and 
disproved before being neglected, that all these are factors which 
have some bearing on the complexity of sodal reladons. and give 
colour to institutions. I may in fact so fat ancidpate my conclu¬ 
sions hen as to remark that in my opinion the high degree of inter* 
locking of the economic and rdigious privileges of the different, 
frequently antagonistic kinship groups of Tikopia is to be correlated 
with the need for institutionalired co-operation of considenble 
sanction as a m<bts vivtruii among the dense population of this amali 
isolated island. 

The village to be examined, Matautu, Is the most Important 
residential unit in the district of Faes. The accompanying diagram 
(Plan 1 ), the original of which was drawn on the spot, shows the 
ariangemenc. 

The bounds of the village are set on one side by the sea, with its 
strip of white sandy beach, and on the other by the fosse of the dart- 
pitch and the wall of trees marking the beginning of the orchards; 
to the north rises the slope of the Kill which dimbs steeply up to the 
crest of FoQapS, while to the south the main track from Raveqa has 
its outlet on the open dancing-ground of Putafe ; at its side the Church 
of St Mary has been built in recent years, On the other side of Putafe 
begins the village of Matafaqa. The north end-^c mote properly the 
north-east end—of Matautu is of interest for several reasons. In the 
first place there runs the <w, the gushing stream, the source of which 
is a spring some distance up the hill, and which is ffumed down in 
an open aqueduct of areca pdm trunks in the native fashion, to spout 
into a pool near the beacL The stream is one of the most important 
features in the life of the village : not only is it the source of house¬ 
hold supplies, but It is used by the men to rinse themselves down 
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after ti\6t sea bathing, and is the scene of much casual social inte^ 
course in the morning and evening. All the larger villages have a vai 
within their coniinei or close at hand. This is also the most important 
section of Matuatu for another reason, namely that it is the residence 
of the chief, the Ariki Tafua. The stream in a sense is his, since it is 
controlled by one of his deities and enters into his ritual activities. 
The precise plot where a chief lives is called “ » nofintoa ariki “ the 
chiefly dwelling, and its name may, as In the case of Matautu, be taken 
over as that of the village as a whole. The actual dwelling of the 
Ariki Tafua, rhc large house Motuapi. stands a little inland, with its 
canoe-sheds in front {v. Piste 111). It has no cook-house since those 
of the chief’s sons nearby sup^y that need. Almost directly to 
seawards, and open to the beach is the marae of the chief, an open 
space used at rare intervals for dancing, but backed by a number of 
upright scone slabs which show its ritual function, since these are 
associated with his gods (p. Piste III). Further congulcatlon of the 
plan reveals thac the rest of the village is composed of a number of 
small clusters of huts not clearly defined, strag^ing along irregularly 
a little distance back from the beach. Each dwelling-house has 
adjacent or close to it a cook-house, and also in the vicinity, usually 
to seawards, t canoe-shed. Here, then, is an apparent nucleus—a 
family rtsidence—the importance of which is very great in Tikopia life. 
The dwellings around the narat are occupied by the sons of the chief, 
their wives and children, and that whole section of the village Is the 
fw/fira^ of the chiefly family of Tafua, the hereditary residential site. 
In Motuapi itself lie the graves of the chief’s father and other ancestors, 
thus acting as a visible link between the soil and the generations that 
have gone before. Mukava, Matautu (the house, at present used only 
as an occasional dwelling), Nukufuri, Roqorei, Nukunefu and Te Uruij- 
amori fy. Plan and Genealogy of Tafua ^1)) ace all part of this group. 

Id the village of Matautu there appears at first sight to be a local 
unit of a simple type under the control of its chief, in this case of 
Tafua. But the residential situation in terms of kinship and clan 
grouping goes deeper. A reference to the progress of my own 
understanding of the mattec may be of interest here. 

When 1 arrived in Tikopia and settled in Matautu my enquiries 
as to the ownership and kinship status of the village were met with 
the answer, it was “all Tafua.” This, it later appeared, was really 
a reference to the control exercised by the resid^t chief.^ A little 

> PrMD the Ker. Durad I hid obained the information which ipplcee very 
well to MetiuTii. that ** each Tillage i» not inhabited solely by one divteion but by 
people of tU. The chief of ooe. however, hae the sole right to the ttpu, etc., there. 
Hence, to this division the village moet truly belongs ” But this could not be 
verified at ooee, aod does not cover all eases. 
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while was sufficient for me to discover that mea of Kafika and Taumako 
clans were also living there, leading to the hypothesis that they were 
settled in Tafua territory, possibly married to women of the place, or 
with some similar privilege of residence. But soon 1 found that not 
only were these people of other clans than Tafua but that they actually 
claimed to possess the land on which they were living, and that this 
claim was admitted by the chief and his family. It appeared more¬ 
over that this owner^p was based on ancestral occupation, alleged 
to go back to a historical event of settlement some eight generatioos 
before. Here, then, consideration of the village constitution demanded 
investigation of clan relations, the rule of chiefs, historical data, aod 
the manner of holding land. 

The complexity d the territorial condition in this Tikopia village 
shows the difhculty in immediately appreciating what might appear 
to be one of the simplest of situations to investigate. It was, as a 
matter of fact, in my endeavours to obtain a site on which to build 
my own house that I was brought to realize ill these circumstances 
and the nature of the principles working behind them. Aa my note- 
books and diary of the time ihow, I was puazlcd by the fact that though 
the consent of the chief to my building in his village, which all agreed 
to be the essential factor, had been obtained, there yet seemed to be 
some invisible obstacle to beginning work on the sice t had selected 
with his approval. I was then informed that the immediate house- 
holders in vicinity would have to be consulted—it happened to be 
Pa Taitai and his neighbours—and they also agreed, after some debate. 
Still the work did not proceed. It then appeared that the builders, 
well-known experts from another locality, who were to provide the 
timber, refused to erect it at my request on the land of another 
family group, even of theic own (Taumako) clan. This was a per- 
sonil rather than a legal difficulty, a coolness springing from the 
ancient district feud and individual jealousies, but containing a 
kernel of customary behaviour. Finally, the dispute was settled by 
the builders consenting to erect the house on the site chosen, on 
condition that it was to be dismantled and the timber taken back by 
them, after my departure from the island. So the house “ Otara ” 
was built. 

The reader may ask why 1 as an anthropologist trained to enquire 
into the subtleties of ownership should have been so blind at the 
outset to the realities of the situation, The reason lay in the difficulty 
of clarifying the principles of ownership from a mixture of confUedng 
Statements, each representing one aspect of the truth, each modvated 
partly by the desire to profit from the situation, partly by a disindiw- 
don to explain what appeared to be obvious, and partly by the wish 
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to cocccil even innocuous infonmtion from a stfanger. But later I was 
grateful for the trouble it caused, for the workings of such an institu¬ 
tion cannot be perceived in the abstract. It was only by coming into 
cooHict with such practical obstacles chat I was brought to realize 
the complexity of the factors involved. 

In Tikopia the ground on which the dwelling-house stands, and as 
a rule that where the subsidiary hutt arc too, is the hereditary property 
of a family group. Sometimes the dwelling-place (/w/ererj^) is shared 
by several other householders who are relatives of the principal owner 
or are outsiders who have built there or occupied existing house-sites 
by his permission. A man who is not a close relative makes some 
gifr to the person on whose land he has thus built. Some of these 
dwelling sites are separated from their neighbours by a clearly defined 
path or a screen of bushes: many ace not isolated by any such obvious 
barrier. Yet the extent of each family group’s ground is known, and 
boundaries {iuaku) are recognized as running between trees, marked 
off by scones or the like. Bach little group of houses also has its own 
access to the beach, a narrow path termed the rit/a/ai^a, or mote fully 
* rifufa^ ki iai. R/W conveys the idea of a concave interior, and 
is commonly used foe the inside of a bowl or a canoe hull; here the 
idea seems to be that of a ” channel to seawards," represented by the 
grooved path worn hollow by the treading of many feet. The attitude 
towards this is to treat it very much in fashion of a right-of-way. 
As in the case of other paths it is diiBcult to say if actual ownerehip 
in it could be defended against the common use, but it is certainly an 
object of proprietary interest to the householders whom it serves 
primarily and whose claims to it are strong. At the seaward cod of 
the riuefa^ is the mafdra, a space not marked off In any way; this 
again is regarded as belonging to the family group whose dwellings 
stand inland. As the place of debouchement of the people and their 
canoes and a convenient lounging spot, it has a specific value for them. 
The whole complex system of native ownership will be discussed in a 
later context What has been said here is sufficient to show t^t a 
village is not simply a commune of undifierentiated rights, but is an 
aggregation of smaUcc units, each preserving jealously the title to its 
own portion of ground, though co-operating with its neighbours on 
the larger issues. 

Bach little group of houses is often referred to in everyday speech 
as « ” the one place.” The garden land lying immedi¬ 

ately at the back is laually owned by the families concerned, as well 
as any breadfruit or nut trees, or banana plants in the vicinity. People 
of the same " place " help one another in such work as the buildit^ 
or repairing of a canoe-shed, or the dragging of a vessel down to the 
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EK&ch, and food pottioocd oS from meal$ is handed oTet infomuU/ 
from one household to another. A child has a kit of smoking hoi 
food thrust into its hand with such words as ** Go and give this Co yoac 
father in Sao other dwelling neat by. 

The plan of Matautu indicates the actual residential divisions 
which obtain there, and their position in Cerms of kinship can be 
gauged from reference to Chaptet X. There arc four major sections 
of the village—the numba has no special significance—known as 
Matautu, Raropuka, Marinoa and Raijirikoi. They are not very 
often mentioned, the custom being to localize a ref^nce by citing 
the specific house concerned. 

Adjacent to Matautu proper are houses belonging to the Racopuka 
“ house ” of Kafika dan, some to the Nukuraro g»up, some to other 
branches, notably that of Reijaru. Here live the brothers Pa Rei^aru 
and Pa Roqotaono, whose long enmity Is discussed later. Then 
comes a little oasis with two houses of Tafua, one of which Is the 
dwelling of Pa Rai 3 ifuri, eldest son of the chief, who is living neat his 
mother's family of Marinoa. The ocher is occupied by an unmarried 
man and his sister, separated fcom her husband, these two being of 
the Fenutapu family group, distant relatives of the Tafua chief, with 
their ancestral home in Namo. Then comes a section of ground on 
which stand the houses of the prindpal men of the geeat Maclnoa 
family group, also of Kafika clan, such as Nukuriakl, residence of the 
elder. Pa Fetauta. This area is sometimes spoken of as Fotu i Motui^l, 
as if it were a village entity in itself, but the usage is rare.^ The name 
ji derived from the house-site Motuaiji, where stands the dwelling 
occupied by Pa Motuai^i; he is the young eon of the former elder. 
Pa Marinoa, and is a recent widower. A female relative is living 
with him to help with the cate of the children. Lastly comes a Maion 
occupied by people of the Fasi family group of Taumako elan, the 
houses of Raroakau, Raqirikol (borne of the present elder) and Roijo- 
matini being in this group. This was where my own house stood. 

Mot only is the village divided up into dwelling-places specifically 
owned, but, broadly speaking, these ace grouped on a clan basis. 
With this division is correlated the responsibiil^ fot use of the sites, 
and the right of decision on any fresh settlement. On the one hand 
authority for the conduct of afialrs within any section is tacitly vested 
in the resident elder, or other senior man, on the other the consent of 
the owners Immediately concerned is necessary before any change is 
carried Into effect—as, for example, the erection of a bouse. It is as 
spokesman for the others rather than as the source of arbitrary decisions 
that such a headman acts. Ail the village inhabitants know in detail 
i This U the Potiraituaflg " of Riven, HMS. I, ))4, 
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who are the |>ersons entitled to speak in such matters, though there 
may be some difierence of opinion as to which of them should have 
priority of judgment. In t^ area of the Fasi group, for example, 
the thitc householders Pu Hai)irikoi, Pa Taitai and Pa Roi]omatini all 
have a voice in any arrangements to be made. Pa Taitai claims that 
as the representative of the senior branch of the group he is (he prin¬ 
cipal person to be consulted, but popular opinion is inclined to assign 
this position to Pu Rai]irikDi on account of his age, his fame as a 
traveller to the lands of the white man, and his rank as ritual elder. 

The ownership of sets of dwelling'sites by family groups shows 
how the factor of kinship enters deeply into the village constitution. 
It is an element of strength since the family ties of the house-site 
owners usually help to bind them together, and further, where neigh* 
bouring families ace members of the same clan there is an additional 
link. But where, as is sometimes the case, a section of the village is 
of a different clan from its neighbours, then the divided allegiance 
may make for tension and disunion. There is, however, another 
factor to be considered the personal ties of members of the various 
clans through intermarriage. In Matautu, for instance, the folk of 
Marinoa are bound closely with those of Tahia} Pa Motuai^i of the 
former group is the principal sister's child of the chief, and conversely 
through a reciprocal union the chiefs sons stand in a similar relation 
to Pa Motuai]i, Pa Pccaun and their kinsmen. On this account there 
li great freedom of social intercourse, and considerable friendship and 
economic assistance between these two groups. Pa Taitai and his 
relatives of Ttumako again are also kinsfolk of the chief through Ntu 
Rai)irikoi (a. Genealogy V and Chapter VII). 

Matautu thus presents an interesting example of the commingling 
of multiple kinship and residential a^ations. Members of three 
clans, linked in part by intermarriage, have each a dear-cut interest in 
the soil, while acknowledging in everyday affitirs the rule of the one 
resident chief and acting as an economic and social unit. The back¬ 
ground for this state of affairs is given by the people themselves in 
the historical account of the settling of Paea. How this mixture of 
loyalties is resolved will be seen during the progress of our analysis. 

KINSHIP AND RESIDENCE IN THE VILLAGE OF MATAUTU 
(Key to Plan I) 

Section A.—Matautu ptopet; 

Motuapi (tbe chUTi red- 5. NukuAifi 

dftflce) 6. RoDorei 

i. Mukivi 7. TeUrugamori 

), Nukunefu S. Bachelora' house (un- 

4. Matautu naraed) 
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Section 3. —Ret^uJee ; 


9 . Rarotoa 

Ro^ottofio 

JO. Nukuomiflu 

tj. Nukutaariri 

It. Rcriaru 

14. Nukucaro 

Section C.—Marinos: 

ij. Rerolan 

21. Tsuoa 

j 6. Tsraki/in (Tsfus) 

22. Penuatoa 

J 7 * R&Qifuci (Tafua) 

sj. Ssumiii 

jS. Momsoi 

24, Parereu 

ty, NukueUkl 

a;. Re^imanpe 

so. Peneital 

a6. Marinos (abandoned) 

Section D.—RagUikoi: 

a?. 

29. Ro&omarlni 

aS. Rsrotkeu 

50. 0<act (snihropologlat) 


An example of ft more homogeneou$ kind of viilage is Potu si 
Tftumftko. This, fte its oftme suggests, Js primifily the home of the 
Taumako clan. It is the residence of their chief, and most of its 
inhabitants are of the same kin group. In Act there ace only two 
w/traija which shelter people of other groups, and both of these are 
occupied by members of the family of Sao, of the Tafua dafl» Even 
here the ground itself is regarded as the property of the chief of 
Taumako, who could if the occasion arose drive oiT the occupants, 
though only the most extreme provocation would justify him in so 
doing. Like his compeer of Tafua in Matautu the Ariki Taumako 
lives a little apart from his clansfolk. His house, Motuata, stands 
with a few other buildings behind a thicket of bamboo, banana and 
other bushes. Next door stands its cook-house, while close in front 
is Raniniu, a sacred building no longer in permanent occupation 
but corresponding to Motuapi of Tafua in its esoteric sigoiEcance.^ 
Seawards again ate two canoe-sheds, housing the sacred vessels of 
the chief, and opening out on to his canoe-yard, the scene of much 
important ricuaL The beach in front is known as Maraninlu, a name 
associated with that of the house; formerly, before much of the 
sand was removed by a great hurricane, it was a noted dance ground. 
Immediately beyond the thicket boundary the houses of the remainder 
of the people begin. 

Here again arulysis would show the village as a group of family 
sices carefully demarcated and held in private ownership, chough 
acknowledging the overlordsbip of the cUef. In this case he is the 

' S«c ^th» G^it. This was the village in whkb 1 lived for four months 
in the house TuersQi. 
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kead of the dan to which pacticaUy every member of the pla« 
bd^gi, One would imagine that there would tend to be more um^ 
in a fdrly homogeneous community of this type than in a vilUge 
it^MaUutu. composed o£ representatives ^ seve^ major^n. 
groups distributed among difierem dans. Omcrete cvidwa is 
difficu^Jadduce here; I have the imptwion 
were better and mote intimate in Poru sa Taumako. s^da ^ 
quarrelling occurred in both, and it must be 

Unks created by intermarriage are a pc^nt force in ^ -^^on of 
harmony betw«n people of different dans, so that it is difficult to 

make comparison. 


KINSHIP AND LOCAl ALIGNMENT 

To sum up. in the Tikopia viUage we have seW of forces 
at work. Them is that of W assotia/hn, village solidarity in eve^day 
affairs the tie ctcatcd by common residence, co-operauon m fishing. 
S«^her in the Lonlighr, and dl the 

may U ecu™ » f«c« of disunion. L.sdy. rsm.fy.ng throu^ 

viliL »nd cl«. ire the gr«M/ ti>s <,} hmb,p. «P»tt 

desX the result of indent or recent mtermirniges, linking g^p 

wi* gioup ^d tending to produce hirmony 

otherwise mposed. It will become evident in lirer chipt^ 

b^vlOT^of individuili cm be fiitly described in terms of these 

‘^’Tfe“b«TnkiKe produced by these interm.tiiiges is shown In 
late Jwneilogies. ^MLiwhile i chut of the disuibution ^ 
l^ns®il«g*the villiges, in ter.« of households, wm help to pUce 
rhis inalvsis on a more objective basis. (See Table l.) 

It be pointed out to begin with that it is merely a com- 
ddence that thT rdativc strength of the different cIim in ^ 

h^seholds is in iccotdince with the tituil precedence of their 

ne most evenly distributed dm is thu of Kifiki. whi^i ^ 
repcesentitives in eighteen villages, mne m ^veqi 
riie sime number in Fiei. The gteiter number of “ 

the latter distiict where the dan is represented in every village, though 
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its pdncipal concentntioQ is in two. Theit chief lives Id 
T he greatest unit strength of each dao tends to be in the village wh^e 
the chief lesidcs. There is an exception in the case of Tafua^ their 
most strongly populated village being next along the coast from their 
chief’s, and partialiy in that of Kahka, whose chief spends most of 
the time in a smaller village of his clan. When his ddest son and 
heir succeeds him, however, the normal situation will obtain. 

The strength of Tafua is concentrated in two areas—Faea, where 
it is the dominant clan, and Namo, its ancestral home; it is very 
poorly represented in Ravels. Here, on the other hand, Taumako 
U well to rhe foce, being the dominant dan. It is less well represented 
in Paea where its strength is very much inferior to that of Tafua and 
Kafika. Far]atete, which is small in numbers, is concentrated almost 
solely In a single village which it occupies to the exclusion of ail 
other dans. 

Reference to the historical account of the most recent aenlemerit 
of the island would show how the distribution, here given, tends to 
corroborate that narcative. It is such as would naturally follow from 
such dispersion of ancestors. 

Neatly every village shows a preponderance of households of one 
clan. TNs corresponds to the native attitude which regards a village 
as being primarily under the aegis of one group, though members 
of others may have land claims and possess full legal rights there. 
To give examples at random : Potu 1 Korokoro Is regarded as a Tafua 
viil^e with old Pa Korokoro, elder of the family group, as its prin¬ 
cipal man, while Potu i Rofsea is Kadka, with the Raropuka ^mily 
group of that clan dominant there. Potu i Akirunu, despite its 
Tafua name (y. Genealogy II), is Taumako, with the Niumano family 
group and their resident elder possessing preponderating in£ueace, 
while the neighbouring Potu i te Ava and Nuaraki arc Tafua with 
offshoots of the chiedy family as principal members, but the elder 
of Fusi as leading man in the absence of a resident chief. Where 
a family is settled in a village peopled by members of another clan, 
histori<^ causes, as a quarrel between brothers, a dividing of the 
inheritance, a friendly gift, or a preference for a diffeceot locality are 
given as explanation. 

The impression of dominant or major inffuence is not, however, 
primarily a matter of numerical superiority, either in household or 
population, but is largely detemuned by the political and hcual organ¬ 
ization in collaboration with the kinship system. A resident chief or 
elder may give the tone to the village despite the £sct that his group 
members are not numerous there, though naturally, a leading is 
found as a rule where the majority of his followers are residing. 
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The problem of the broad relatioo between kinship groups and 
local groups may now be attacked from the ether side, an indication 
being given of the spatial distribution of the members of one dan, that 
of Tafua. In detail this would demand consideration of genealogies, 
the census of the people, and historical data concerning the origina¬ 
tion and scTcIement of the various divisions of the group, Much of 
this material will emerge later (see e.g. Genealogy U). Here will be 
shown merely the manner in which the various “ houses ” (pai/o) 
of a dan ace scattered through the villages of the island. Since 
their kinship affiliations involve a constant tncecplay of gifts and 
services, particularly in reUtion to their chief, around whom they 
rally on Important ritual and social occasions, their predse residence 
is important from the practical point of view, intact between 
local groups which otherwise would be indifferent, or even hostile 
to each other, is generated and maintained by the existence of these 
kinship bonds. 

The survey may start from the chief as the cenrraJ point of the 
den, He and the sons of his senior wife live dose to each other 
at one end of the village of Matautu. The two sons of his second 
wife, separated from him since the advent of Qiristianity, live with 
their mother in the village of Mataftija. Of his two daughters, one 
lives with her husband oi Taumsko in Macafaija, the other, married 
to a man of Tafua, is some distance down the coast, but both come 
frequently to visit the old man and to help in the work of the house¬ 
hold at special times. The chief had two brothers who married and 
produced children. The brothers arc now dead but the oflapring of 
the elder live in the house Aramcra in the village of Potu i Korokoco, 
those of the other in Matafai^a, The chief's elder sister, Nau Marinoa 
(now dead), lived close by, and her son Pi Motuaiji has been mentioned 
already as being in dose contact with him, A younger sister, married 
and living in Anuta, gives a pit^i i /tm to any of the chief's family 
who visit that island. 

The chief's father had three wives, the senior of whom wu known 
as Nau Aramera. The second was known as Nau Matopo, and her 
son’s wife, a woman of about fifty, and bearing the same name, lives 
now in the house Matopo in Potu i Korokoro. This woman's matried 
son lives with his family next door. The third wife, Nau Mauqarcrc, 
leaves as descendant htc daughter Nau Raqirikoi (wife of the ddet 
mentioned above), 

These folk comprise the more immediate relatives of the chief 
and co-operate with his household in many economic a^rs. The 
repercussion of kinship and residence will be seen if one example 
is given. Pa Taiiai goes to help the chief when the oven has to 
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be nude for ceremonud ailuts. He does so offidiUy because Nau 
Rai}irikoi is his ** mother *' (xw Gcneak^ V) and the chief is thus 
his “mother's brother.’* This kioship lioJrage is rendered effective 
in economic terms largely because Taiou Uvea In the chief’s own 
village, whereas his own clan chief, the Ariki Taomako, is in Raveija. 
In act^ practice it is very difficult to evaluate the relative stcength 
of the ties of kinship and propcnqulty. 

Of the otbec ramifications of the chiefly flamily of Tafua, one, 
the “ house ” of Atafii, is represented by desaodanu in Namo in the 
village of Potu i te Ava- ^tother, the “ house ” of Paiu, has repre¬ 
sentatives in Sapei and Tukutsuija as well as In Namo. All the folk 
mentioned abow ace descendants of the present chiers grandfather. 
Another important branch of the chiefly &mi2y is cepreseated by 
the grot^ ^ Fenutapu. who spang from an earlier ancestor. Thdr 
importatKe is due to the fact that one of their number occupied the 
chieftainihip during a kind of interregnum between the present 
chief and his father. The home of thh group is in Namo, some 
living in Nuaraki and some in Potu i te Ava, though an exception 
exists in the family of Nukuariki, who live in Ro^ea. Another 
branch of the line from a moK remote ancestor is that of Akitunu, 
which lives in the house of that name in the village called afKf it. 
Three other groups of the chiefly family, sa Rarupe, Nukuuuijaiu 
and Rotuma Ittve thdr headquarters respe^vely in Roto, Tukutau:)a 
and Nuaraki. 

These groups comprise the stem and all the ofliUioots of the 
chiefly line of Tafua. The rest of the clan h made up of “ houses ” 
only indirectly associated with this line, and controlled by elders of 
recognized ritual status. The principal home of the group of Fust 
is in Namo with another centre in Rofiea, that of the group of Sao 
in Raveija whh an ofbhoot in Rofaea; that of Notau in Matafai)a; 
that of Samoa in Tukucaui)a^ that of Korokoro in the village of 
the same name in R^aea. llse loyalty of these various groups of 
the clan to their kinship alliance is demonstrated particularly In 
the manner in which they support thdr chief. Even though as 
residents in another distria th^ h nonnaUy much suspicion and 
distrust between some of them and tbe chief’s immediate helpers, 
they come along with their quota of provisions to assist at any 
imporcant functioQ whkh be iiutiates. 

VlUACE >SAM£S 

In a sodecy where proper ftamgt ire of such importance those 
of the village are closely liokgd with o^er aspects of the sodal 
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organization. The map gives their Jocatioo, and a list of them is 
seen In Table 1. 

The generic term applied by the Tikopia to these residential 
units is pota.^ This word forms a part of lii actuai village name in 
a number of cases t thus Potu 1 Siku, Potu i Para, Potu i Koto- 
koro, Potu i te Ava^ronounced “ Potl Siku/’ “ Poti Para/* Pot! 
Korokoro/’ “ Potl te Ava "—and Potu sa Kafika, Potu $a Taumako 
and Potu sa Farjarcre,* All the village names may have the generic 
term inttoducing them. Instead of saying “ Matautu *' one may say 

Potu i Maiauiu/’ and Instead of Rofaea or Matafaqa^ Potu 1 Kohwa 
or Potu i Matafai]a may be used, though this is not commonly done. 
The reason for the diiTerendatlon is that in the former case the proper 
na^s exist also as names for kinship groups or other important 
objects. Thus Kafika, Taumako and Farjarere are clan names, 
Korokoro and Siku axe the names of family groups, and, too, all 
apply to certain houses of great ritual interest. Fara, again, is the 
name of a common pandanus, and ava is the name of the channel 
by which the particular Ullage stands. Confusion might arise here 
if the bare proper name alone were used to indicate the village, 
whereas in the case of Matautu, Rofaea or Matafaija this is not the 
case. If a mere dwelling-house of the same name exists, the context 
alone Is usually sufficient to make the meaning dear, and rhe descriptive 
label of pe/tf can be dropped. 

This genetic term is also given a specific application, being 
employed in the sense of “ the next village." A common answer 
to a question concerning a man’s whereabouts is "Kv/W A/ pa/a,'‘ 
literally "He has gone to the village,” the name of the locality not 
being given, but being understood as being the one adjacent to that 
where the question was put, This linguistic convention depends 
for its efficacy upon the common ground of knowledge between 
enquirer and respondent as to the probable movements of the person 
concerned, his Idnship affiliations, current events of the day and so 
on. Curiosity and free gossip supply this, so that very little explana¬ 
tion is needed to make the situation clear. In the same way the 
phrase mat ko indicates a further village, the one beyond the next. 
Of beyond again. Thus if one finds the Ariki Kafika absent from 
his house in Sukomarae and receives the news that he is in potu mat 
hOt one knows that this is almost certain to be Potu sa Kafika, the 

* meaning village, te be dlsiingulsbed from ptiu^ meaning «short length of 

lomethlog; »s a stick of firewood; otjMAt'MWJ.a shonplcceof bark-clotb. 

* These are Rivera’s " Posataumaleo.'' etc., which are incorrect teJtdctlngs of 
the native rapid pronounclation; the Ut syllable is not elided before rs as ibc « ii 
before i In sueb cases. 
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principaJ village of his clan and the home of his eldest son, several 
villages away, about a half a mile up the beach, If it wctc otherwise, 
then some indiation of his purpose would be given, enough to 
esttbUsh the locaUty. This laconic form of expression does not 
indicate any desire of the Tikopia to avoid the use of the proper 
names of their residential groups, but is to be corcela«d with the 
small siac of the island and consequent familiarity with details of 

events. , - 

A village may also be referred to in a general way as n 
a term which is also applied to Stny section of it j it simply means 
‘‘ the dwelUog-place.*' As a whole, it may be descriUd more fully 
as the " the great dwelling-place” or setaement. Again, 

less commcmly the word may be used for it. Pa Ra^<f«ti 

explained the as being u nofora^ katM—tht whole dwellmg- 
plfcce—,' 4 . A complete village as against sections of «, and mustraced 
this by reference to spedfic examples- “That which stands in 
Tukutauqa, the hiva Tukutauqa, that which stands in Matafaqa, 
the Maiafaijs.” Another scacemem iQusttating the use of the 
taken down in Tikopia, and the first record to appear in my 
notebook after my arcival—wu “ the Matautu is the dwelling- 
place of the Ariki Tafua.” In this book we shall have Uttlc concern 
with that unprofitable subject, the etymology of Polynesian words, 
but a comment on this term is not out of place in view of the ^stcnce 
of what is probably a cognate term in Maori, kaiija, which is the usual 
name for a village. There has been some mUd discussion among 
scholars as to the possible derivation of the word from Mdi, to eat, 
when it would point to the importance of the village as the alimentary 
centre of the social life. The word in Tikopia, however, is pro¬ 
nounced Atf-ZtJrf, indicating its affinity with kui, to burn, and thus 
its probable significance as the place where the fires arc burning, 
implying the connection of the village with the hearth, that centre 
of home life which is so widely recognised in the ritual and lore of 
many peoples. 


DISTRICT LOYALTY 

Socially speaking Tikopia is divided into two districts, demar¬ 
cated not by any clear-cut line, but by adopting as the approximate 
boundary the longer axis of the island, curving it where necessary 
to follow the sweep of the hill crest above the lake- The districts 
are known as fasi, “sides” or more rarely but more specifically, 
fasi fiftM, “ sides of the land,” that on the east or weather side being 
Ravcija, that to the west or lee being Faea. Raveqa, much the 
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larger In superficial area, includes also in common parlance the sub- 
districu of Tai and Uia, as also that of Namo; this Usl is sufficiently 
important to rank almost as a unit in itseE An essential point to 
note about these disertets is that although primarily geographical la 
distinction they represent consciously separate social entities. Tbcir 
chief social feature is their rivalry, but despite the comparisons with 
Melanesian or Australian dual organization which inevitably suggest 
themselves, they are simply local divisions, not kinship moieties, and 
they are not exogamous- The strength of the tie that binds the 
members of each district together lies in their common residence, 
with its consequent familiarity of intercourse; it overpowers the 
ordinary bond of clan membership and even that of family kinship, 
unless this be very close. 

For instance, Tiforau, a bachelor of the Raijitisa house, goes 
along to the residence of the Ariki Tafua when any function takes 
place, bearing with him a contribution of food. He is of Taumako 
clan, but as he himself says, he goes to assist the chief since he lives 
in Fact, At the funeral cf the chief's brother he presented a wooden 
bowl, 1 roll of linnet cord and a piece of bark-doth to help the family 
in their mortuary gifts ; for this he was repaid In food, as one of the 
" home side.” He goes over to Ravega to help the chief of his own 
clan only on Important ritual occasions-^ at the rebuilding of the 
ovcA«house of the temple Resiake. Similarly the elder Pae Sao, of 
Tafua clan, but living in Potu sa Taumako, in Ravei]a, attends the 
ritual of the Ariki Taumako, taking with him a contribution of green 
food each time. He even ukes an active part in the ceremonies of 
the kava of this chief. This is fadlltated because his own clan head 
is nominally a Christian, but his father used to anend the ceremonies 
of the former Ariki Taumako in the same way, and there is an 
ancestral bond between the two fiunjlles. 

Meetings of groups of la Faea and sa Ravei]a,> as the respective 
inhabitants of each arc collectively known, ace apt to be characterized 
by mutual suspicion and distrust; each set of people tends to sit 
apart in the common meeting-piace, and a touch of formality creeps 
into the exchange of opinions and news, and the inevitable handing 
over of betel materials. In private conversation each district shows 
a consistent attitude of criticism, even of contempt, for the other, 
and with this is mingled an intense spirit of rivalry, which displays 
itself in many unorganized ways. This attitude naturally enough is 
reflected by the children, and is demonstrated even more strongly 
than in the case of their viEage loyalties. lo travelliog with a child 

> 1$ & coUccriTC panicle which, used before k proper nime. uidieates the 

group of people coimecced wUh ir. 
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from one part of the island to another I have frequently noticed 
that as wc arrived at a settlement and the local children began to 
hurry up in curiosity, my companion could usually be relied upon 
to exclaim contemptuously, Tamariki pan sa NdW,” “ Stupid 
children of Name.” or whatever the district might be. 

The folk of one district are always eager for news from the other, 
on which they pass free comment, often of a sneering or ill-natured 
kind. Slander is common, including attributions of lying and theft 
in particular. In the course of my alternate residence in Paea and 
in Ravci]a my hoses for the time being always impressed upon me 
ihcit own virtues in this respect and the bad ^racter of their rivals, 
and were quick to seize any statement of mine and turn it to bolswr 
up thetr arguments. Accuracy compels one to state that no material 
difference could be found between the districts on the score of moral 
attributes, despim the fact that the people of Faca ace ostensibly 
Christian, while those of Ravcqa have remained heathen. This 
diffemnee in religion is in itself an instance of the old rivalry, and 
in fact tends to intensify it as by tending to resuici fccedom of 
marriage to an extra degree. The most important result of the 
introduction of the Christian ethic from this point of view has been 
to give to the folk of Faea not an extra measure of brotherly love, but 
an additional set of epithets to denote the benightedness of their 
heathen rclahres, In giving his adherence to the «/a, the gospel, 
the chief of Ttfua was undoubtedly stimulated greatly by the possi¬ 
bility of scoring off his compeers of Rave 13 a. 

Not long after my arrival in Tikopia I expressed the opinion that 
with a little effort of the imagination one could see in the inhabitants 
of each district characteristics corresponding to the nature of the 
coast on which they lived. The people of Faea appeared smoother 
in address, more peaceful, less boisterous, less wild in feature, con¬ 
forming to their residence on a Ice shore; those of Rtveqa, as befitted 
their rougher weather coast, seemed more rugged and unkempt, 
louder voiced, excelling in manly sports. Later residence in Ravcqa 
irself caused me to reject this pathetic fallacy, and to attribute 
difference, where it was still evident, to the personal characteristics of 
a few outstanding families, notably those of the chiefly line of Tafua 
on the one hand, and Taumako on the other. 

A favourite habit of people in each district is to contrast their 
catch of flying-fish with that of the others, to the detriment of the 
latter if possible, and in the season the news of the night’s work is 
most keenly awaited on the other side of the island the next morning. 
In other economic pursuits also the same spirit is shown. Once 
when sago was being made in Namo I saw Pa Penuataca look at a 
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vooden bowl and say, “ This was made by sa Faea.” It was of poor 
workmanship, He then claimed to me that the people of Rave^a 
could always teU the difference in bowls from Paea and those from 
theit own district, the former possessing no good craftsmen. This 
was an exaggeration, though the standard in Ravei]a is probably 
higher. 

Each district boasts of its largeness of heart and makes sly remarks 
at the eicpense of the other’s hospitality to guests. Pood is constantly 
passing from one aide of the island to the other in payment or 
repayment of ceremonial obligations incurred through fiirwrds, initia¬ 
tions, marriages, visiting of children to relatives, and the like, From 
villages dose to each other in the same district a hand-kit (/opj) of 
food is sufficient; for a village at some distance a larger basket (pcp^ra) 
carried on a pole over the shoulder is usual; if the gift is passing from 
Paea to Ravei^a or vice verst then the donor always sends such a basket, 
and sees to it that it is well filled, lest he be exposed to the contempt 
of folk of the other district who meet him on the way. “ The fool, 
his basket is small,” anyone would My who saw an inadequate burden 
being carried, The first time I had a meal with Seremata at hii house 
Rai}iau in Tai two large fish were sec before us, We ate a portion 
of one only. When I cose to go he packed up the untouched hsh 
to be taken with me, and overruled my protest that it was far more 
than could possibly lx eaten in my bouse. He asked if I wished him 
to be shamed by allowing the people of Paea to see a small food gift 
from his house go with me along the path. He added some tubecs 
of taro, too, for good measure. 

The rivalry l^tween the districts finds formal expression particu¬ 
larly in the field of sport. Each side boasts of irs prowess in the 
dance, but apart from the acknowledged excellence of a few txpert 
performers, no conclusions are ever reached. Ftom time to time a 
kind of ** 6eld-day ” in dancing is held, something in the nature of 
a competitive display, but conducted with considerable formality and 
strict adherence to traditional usages. Politeness rules, and there 
are specific mechanisms for dissolving temporarily the strict district 
solidarity, This fiasiya, as it is called, has in part at least the effect 
of canalizing the dinrict rivalry, giving it opportunity for institution- 
aliaed expression, and also of subordinating it to the wider interests 
of the community as a whole. Something similar occurs in the case 
of the dart-match, the /Xfes, the organized competition between two 
sides, traditionally opposed, and arranged fundamentally on the basis 
of district affiliations of family groups. This institution has already 
been described in detail elsewhere,* and it is sufficient here to point 

* OiMma, 1,1930, $4-96. 
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out that it is partly dependent upon the local organiwaon. Tiie 
different reasons given by either district for the abandonment of the 
game on the ancient ground of Marae Iasi outside Matautu are inrerest- 
ing in this respect. The people of Faea say that the Ariki Tafua 
gave instructions to discontinue the sport because it attracted crowds 
from Raveqa who on their way used to raid the local orchards and 
steal coconuts. The people of Ravcija say that it was because their 
young men when competing with chose of Faea were more virile and 
more skilful and carried off the w«»rp, the prestige of victory, every 
time. Hence the Ariki in his chagrin stopped the matches from 
being held in his district. Both reasons advanced appear to contain 
some truth. 

It should be observed that the animating factor in the district 
rivalry is not economic competition for subsistence. Each district 
has its own sources of supply, and there is hardly any sphere in which 
the food gains of one district mean a loss to the other. Such com¬ 
petition is always potentially active between the chiefly families and 
commoner families, but here it is not aUowed to come to overt 
expression. 

An indication of the antagonism between Faea and Raveoa is 
given in the capturing of a bride (tf. Chapter XV). The ctreying-off 
of a woman from the other aide ctf the island provokes a much more 
severe struggle than if she :s taken from the aide on which her groom 
livea. Local history, too, acts as witness and perpetuation of the 
feud. The narration of certain well-known conflicts, as in particu¬ 
lar the killing of Kaitu, a man of rank of Faea, by people of Ravci]t, 
a story of which each party has its own version, helps to keep alive 
the spirit of resentment and to provide occasion for private boasting 
and for depredation of the people of the other district. 

In such spheres, however, it is difficult to separate the antagonism 
of clans from that of the districts. Table 1 shows how the members 
of Tafua dan are concentrated almost solely in Faea and Namo, and 
those of Taumako mainly in Raveqa proper. The membership of 
Kaflka dan is divided ftdrly evenly between the two districts. As 
may be expected, then, the district rivalry is focused particularly 
between Tafua and Taumako, since the bonds of dan cohesion tend 
to reinforce it. Kaitu and his slayers, for example, were of these 
respective groups. Identification of Faea district with Tafua clan 
is given point by the residence of its leader there as the only diief 
on that side of the island. As a man of Faea said, “ Whatever it be 
that the Ariki Tafua speaks of, Faea which stands here goes in a body 
to him. He is the basis of rixis district. *’ The tension and smouldering 
resentment of the people of the one side of the island towards those 
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on the other can then be translated from its basic terms of difference 
of local interests into terms of rivalry between the three chiefs of 
Raveija and the chief of Faea, and again into terms of opposition 
between the major sections of Tuamako and Tafua clans, Kafika 
having divided allegiance of residence, and Fagarerc being coo small 
to count as an effective protagonist. 

Explanation of the situation from these different angles is necessary 
in order to understand the diverse ways in which the social strain 
presents itself in aenui Incidents. 

Against this, on the other hand, there ate various forces making 
for some unity of sentiment and action in the community as a whole, 
and tending to replace district loyalty by loyalty to ocher groups. 
These factors are discussed individuidly In more detail elsewhere 
and are summarized at the end of this chapter. 


ARRANGEMENT OP THE NATIVE HOUSE 

So far we have been considering the broader aspects of the local 
grouping, taking a household as a given unit and observing the 
various aggregations on this basis. Now we may investigate the 
interior of a house itself, noting its maurial form and arrangements, 
and the cocrespondeace of these to details in the native social structure. 

The external aspect of the Tikopia house has little to recommend 
it. A low'pitched gable roof of sun*bleached thatch of sago palm 
leaf reaches to within a foot or so of the ground, and end*walls and 
sides of the same material complete the frail shelter. The doorways, 
of which there are several, are openings large enough only to permit 
of entry on hands and knees. The interior, except on a very bright 
day. Is dark and unprepossessing, the wooden ra^ra and ridge-pole, 
as also the thatch, if it be an old house, are smoke-grimed, the support¬ 
ing posts shiny with the friction of innumerable bare human backs. 
The Hoot space is roughly rectangular, licking in furniture, but 
coveted with mats of phuted coconut leaf, old and dry, and oflen 
grimy in their turn. 

And yet despite its simple appearance an analysis of the interior 
arrangements of a Tikopia house will lead us immediately to some 
of the most complex features of the narive social organization (see 
Ground Plan, Plan Q). The explanation of certain Unguisde expres¬ 
sions is perhaps the easiest method of approach. The house itself is 
termed tt p<ut9^ and the ends and sides with the small amount of 

^ Cf. Mots p«it9, tbed (Codriegton, 44), or leao-to sbelKt in the fomt as 
Umponty tesdag-place for cultivators (infMicitioo received from ElUcoa 
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adjoinir^ floor space ate known izpotupails ^ndJasip^lits respectively. 
The geoeral floor space is divided into three rather amorphous sections. 
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without clearly defined boundaries. The central area is known 
technically as r 0 t$ a paifOf or rs/o tontt, the middle of the house. It 

Tergatok); abo S«iao«. p^t*. eocking-houie. The dUuibution of tbli word is 
an iodiadoo of the Polynesian*MeIsoesiari reladOAShip in (his area of (he Western 
IHuiifie. The general term for house in Polynesia is some form of the vord /s/r 
(Mioti, whm : Uv«, /«£»; Oniong Java, ; Samoa, /aJf; ef. F^l, paU). In 
Tikopia, while anccsirai tempks arc known as /fff. cooking-houses sre known as 
/are •»«. Cuhous differences in (he application of such words appear in the 
Tsrioas Polynesisft snd allied Oceanic dialects. 
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is common ground to all the memljcrs of the household^ objects 
brought ia from outside are temporarily sec down there, meals are 
spread out, and it is a kind of neutral area for the performance of all 
sorts of activity. On the one hand lies matd paifo^ on the other 
iMimu. The former signiiics literally the ** face *’ or “ eye ” of the 
house \ it Is the ceremonial side, where men alone may sit, and on 
which food is laid out in a ritual manner. Tn many houses a large 
portion of it, that towards the caves, remains permanently unoccupied, 
except during a funeral. It ia treated with respect, in That people 
do not turn their backs towards it, and when they lie down to sleep 
they orient their heads in chat direction—ot at least refrain from points 
log their feet thither. A crawling inf^t who strays chat way is picked 
up. The opposite side, htaumu^ signifies literally ** the back of rhe 
oven,” chough the expression is really liguracive. Here are the house¬ 
hold fires, close to the wall, and in their vicinity sit the women and 
children, facing towards mata pain. If the terms are not understood 
in Coo scricc a sense tuauma may be called the profane side of the house, 
as against wsia paito, the sacred side, with veto a paits^ the centre, as 
neutral ground l^tween them. 

The existence of these divisions is correlated with the Tikopia 
practices of religion. It is the custom of these natives—even of 
pcactically all the Christians—to bury their dead either within the 
dweUiog-house or beneath the caves just outside. The body, wrapped 
in mars and bark-cloth, is interred six feet or so beneath the surface 
of the soil. Since this is usually of a porous, sandy nature there 
appears to be no olTence to the living and the custom is not so 
unhygienic as it seems at first hearing. Even with the coming of 
Christianity there are few cases of churchyard burial, and cemeteries 
as such have hardly begun to exist. This adhesion to the ancient 
custom is an Indication of the strength of kinship sentiment. The 
reason given by the natives for it is a sympatb^c one—that the 
grave of the loved one may be the better protected from the force 
of the weather. Be that as it may, the side on which the interment 
takes place is mata pain. The visitor who enters a dwelling of any 
great age will see on one side of him a neat row of trapezoidal coconut- 
leaf mats, of the same type as those which cover the rest of the 
floor, only a tride larger. They are arranged more carefully, and in 
some cases stand a little higher than the general level. Each marks 
the resdng-place of a deceased member of the family, probably an 
ancestor of some note, and It is the presence of these dead forbears 
that is the basic reason for the respect paid to that side of the house. 

Apart from the general deference paid to their burial-place, the 
presence of the dead is taken very much as a matter of course. I 
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remembct the dismay with which VahihaJoa came back to me afret 
his iirst visit alone to the Ariki Tafua. The old man, wishing to 
be friendly and informative, waved his hand round and pointed out 
to him the grave^mats of hU various relatives. When the lad undet- 
stood that it was really dead men and not merely memorials that 
were with him in the house he was seited with fright and made a 
hurried excuse to leave, The custom seemed a horrifying one to 
him. But to the Tikopia it appears quite natural, and they wax 
sentimental over it in a sententious kind of way. 

It is surprising how soon the anthropologist himself becomes 
accustomed to treating mata pesfe in native fashion. When I was 
introduced to Tuaraqi, my home in Raveqa, the two grave-mats of 
the &ther and grandBithec of the present owners were shown to me 
and I was requested not to walk on them or use that portion of the 
fioor^which of course 1 teadily promised not to do. And though 
the graves were only a couple of feet from my table I observed the 
promise, skirting the mats punctiliously as I moved about the little 
dwelling. After a few weeks the habit of avoiding this portion of 
the i^oor was so far Ingrained that it was no longer a conscious practice, 
and I remember that on one occasion it came as a slight shock to find 
how completely I had been ignoring the prohibited space and the 
company of the relics of the dead. 

Mato pai/o is tapu, in the sense that it must be respected, but it can 
hardly be called sacred in itself; the desire not to give offence to the 
dead lying there and to their living relatives is the motive for not 
using it. This brings about a simpie habit of evasion. My neighbour 
Pae Sao dropped into Tuaraqi one day and lay down to rest with hJs 
head on one of the grave^msts. I remonstrated with him, with some 
joke about having to pay for tus bad manners in insulting the dead, 
" Oh I ’* he replied with a chuckle, “ I knew him in life; he won’t 
hurt me in death.” Normally Pae Sao was rather a stickler for pro¬ 
priety, but we were alone at the time. Except in the case of one’s own 
dead, on whom one is dependent in utual, the respect for aafa p<nt9 is 
as much a case of social as of religious observance. The only trouble 
I had was when one of the owners, a woman, called on me and said 
that the spirit of her dead &thec came to her in her sleep and threatened 
her with a club. I had been playing the gramophone to crowds of 
enthusiastic listeners, and their presence in the hot—some of them on 
m4ta paiu —had disturbed the old man’s rest, I promised to hold 
future conceits out in the open, and after this there were no more 
visitations, 

The orientation of Tikopia dweUings varies somewhat, but most 
of them follow the same general scheme. The house lies with the 
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long axis parallel to the coMt which is usually not for away, and maU 
patio is the side facing the beach. This atrangement is a very practical 
one, since the slope of the roof and not the gable is thus presented to 
the force of the wind from the sea, and with iuoamu side to the rear, 
with the cook-house adjacent, some shelter is obtained for carrying 
on domestic affeirs. On the other hand, the canoe-shed, with its 
yatd—the scene of sacred ritual—lies in front, so that it forms almost 
a continuation of maia paito. In an abstract schematic way one may 
think of Tikopia as a circle of land bounded by the wastes of the 
ocean, and just within the land edge a circle of houses, end to end, 
their pro&ne sides backed by cook-houses and leading Inwards to the 
orchards whence food comes, their sacred sides opening out on to the 
canoe-yards, also sacred, and leading down to the beach, whence the 
vessels set out for hsh. It is safe to say that no Tikopia thinks of the 
situation in this diagrammatic way, but these is a consistency of this 
kind about the general arrangement. 

Exceptions occur, as in the case of the ancestral temples not used 
as dwellings, which have no mata pojto, strictly speaking.^ 

The use of the various doorways depends upon their position in 
relation to mafa paiio. This is always leh blank of entrances, though 
the sheets of thatch there may be talUn down on hot days to admit as 
much breeze as possible. Tuaumu contains the side entrances used 
normally by the women and children, and casually by neighbours 
living on that side or by men going to the cook-house. For moK 
ceremonious purposes men go in by a doorway at the end of the house, 
near which the most obvious path runs. Entering by this it is usual 
to find that one has mata path on one’s right band, iuaumu on one’s left. 
Opposite, at the other end of the building, is commonly another door¬ 
way which serves as a kind of private entrance for iit head of the 
house, particularly when he is a chief or man of high rank. 

Another feature of the house demands attention. As part of its 
structure four stout posts stand some distance in from the comers. 
The ordinary posture in a Tikopia house is for men to sit cross-legged 
on the door and for women to sit with legs stretched straight out in 
front. It is a mark of some consideration to be allowed to use a 
house-post as a back-rest; women do not share in this privilege, held 
only by the senior male members of the household. Here the usage 
diders somewhat between commoners and persons of rank, and 
between new houses and those of some age. In new houses or chose 
of commoners there is no great cause for respect; the hvlng are of 

1 Tkese arc discasied in Tbt of tht Godt. The oedy houses in MtouM 
Tilkge which do not conform to the geoenl pkn of mah pato to scavatds sre 
Matsutu, Nukuomanu, Rurotoa, Hukufuii, Roootaooo and SLoQomsilnJ. 
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low status aod these are no important dead buried there, so a fairly 
free use is made of the house-posts. In an old house or that of a man 
of rank a cenain precedence is followed. One of the posts on aata 
paih is the private back-rest of the head of the house ; ibe others may 
be left vacant as posts for occasional visitors of importance, or for 
religious reasons may never be utilized at all. The posts on tuaumu 
will serve tbe resident brothers or married sons of the head of the 
house. Sometimes, if the building contains many important ancestors, 
then both posts on mata paito may be left free, from respect, and only 
those on less sacred side of the house used. Plan 11 of the house 
Taiamoa, showing its social arrangements, indicates the seating place 
of the head. Pa Penuatara, his father the Ariki Ka£ka, who lives there 
from time to time, and his younger brother, Pa Feuuafuri. 

It is dear chat both mik and religious beliefs are reflected in the 
use made of the ordinary structural features of tbe house, its floor 
space and covering, posts and doorways. 

There are few items of house furniture. At one end, usually 
above the head of the prindpal occupant, a pair of beams stretch across. 
These act u a shdf, ft fata, on which is stored the most valuable 
property of the household : rolls of sinnec cord, pandanus leaf mats, 
sheets of bark*cloth, all carehilly wrapped up, with a kit or two con- 
taifling smaller artides. Nowadays rhe desire of every man is for a 
chest in which to score his private property, a bokts with a lock and 
key, but u yet comparatively few of these have found their way to 
the island. Hooks branching wood are suspended from the rafters 
at intervals ; from one hangs a cluster of coconut wate^bott]es, from 
another the household food kir. A man of rank has a special peg 
and kit of his own. 

The interioc of a Tikopla bouse is so arranged that most activities 
cake place on tbe floor; the roof is low, and people move about gener¬ 
ally on hands and knees. One stands up rarely, and then only to 
nach someching down from the raf^. This is a habit which the 
visitor soon acquires. As one normally conducts one's life indoors 
so near tbe ground the proportions of a Tikopia dwelling take on a 
new meaning. It ceases to be fdt as low; with neatly a yard less 
roof-height there is the same head-room as in a European house. 
The desire to diminish resistance to the gales which sometimes sweep 
the island has no doubt been originally responsible foe the squat 
appearance of tbe native huts, and for the Email doorways, sufficient 
only to admit of a crouching body. On this tbe domestic habits of 
the people have been formed. 

It is, by the way, tbe custom in Tikopia when entering a house 
to pause on tbe knees in the doorway and dap the feet vigorously 
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together a couple of times to shake off adhering sand and so relieve 
the labours of the housewife. 


HOUSE-NAMES AS TABLOID HISTORY 

Houses in TJkopia bear names, and these are not mere casual 
appelations given fox show, according to a rathe c stupid European 
habit, but are intimately related to the native social organization A 
In hict the name belongs not so much to the building its& as to the 
site ; when one house decays and another is built in its place it beats 
the same name, even if several generacioos have elapsed in the incervai. 
For this reason also subsidiary houses are assigned no distinct name; 
they are described simply as “ the cook-house of—or " the bachelor 
house of —The iacter are small huts of no great permanence 
erected by young men with a feeling for independence, and serving 
as occasional sleeping quarters, or as rallying points for the unmarried 
youth of both sexes. There are several dozen of them altogether in 
Tikopii. 

Many house-names ate ancestral, used by the fsouly groups for 
many generations, perhaps since their founding. Some of them are 
identical with the group name. In a study of kinship the name of a 
house then invites comparison with that c( the residents, and of the 
fitzuly group, known also as the house,*' to which they belong. 
Certain other house-names in the community are affiliated with this 
one, and examination of the reasons leads to ancestral linkage, family 
and clan history, and stories about the gods. Ancient house-sites are 
places of burial and are seasonally reconsecrated; this involves a 
special kava ritual, co-operation with the clan chief, and esoteric 
connection with orchards associated with the house, and bearing the 
same or affiliated names. Any house-nime in Tlkopia thus cep resents 
a social situation of an individual kind, requiring an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the organization of the people for its comprehension. 

Here arc the affiliations of some important house-names, in the 
Taumako clan the houses known as Ratia, Niukspu and i 3 atotju are 
at present occupied by the heads of the respective kinship groups so 
named. All these dwellings have been long in use. On some of 
the most ancient sites, chough a bouse still stands there, it is no longer 
utilized for residence, but is reserved as a temple to the gods and 
ancestors of the group bearing its name. Tafua, Taumako and Kafika 
are names borne by the pcindpal temples of those dans in Uta, while 

^ The Scotiub custom of calling a landholder bj the name of hn holding has 
much in common with the Tihopla usage, a. for ** Grippy,'* ‘‘Flealands,*’ 

etc., in John Galt’s Entail. 
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Rarovi, Elaropuka, Niumano, Fatumtni and Sao are the coriesponding 
tonplM of the subsidiary kinship groups 50 named. Other house- 
names, though not borne by a major social group, are still conneewd 
therewith by ancient association. Such arc Resiake (of Taumako), 
Notoa (of Sao), Veretci (of Taumako), Oa and Motuata (of Taumako), 
Flora (of Tafua). Mapusaqa (of Kafika). Still others may be of fairly 
recent coinage, as Raijifuri (of Tafua), Avakofc (of Taumako), Feau- 
mera (of Ftt)arere)- Many of these, indeed the majority, are com¬ 
pounds of Nuku (an archaic term for village), Fenua (land) or Rai]i 
(iky). 

All the house-names mentioned ao far arc regarded as being of 
local origin. But the Tikopia show a very catholic spirit in their 
personal nomenclature: voyagere to other lands ate prone to bring 
back foreign names to bestow oa themselves and their dwellings; 
stay-at-homes indulge their thirst for travel by taking over names 
which they hear from visitors or from their returned kinsfolk, and 
so endow themselves with at least the semblance of romance. For 
the desire to voyage overseas, to see strange countries, new lands, 
is the ambition of every youth or man in the little island, and rarely 
is it gratified. Preserved in the names of their houses and correctively, 
of their married people, we find evidence of some of the external in¬ 
fluences with which the Tikopia have come into contact, fieccing as 
it has generally been, records 0 / the ocean wanderings of the people 
themselves, or of the visits of strangers to their shores. 

Mukava, the small dwelling of the youngest son of the Arlki 
Tafua, bears In memory the long voyage of the old chief's father, 
who touched « Rcnndl Island, which the Tikopia know from his 
accounts by the above name. Nukufetau has been derived from 
contact with the north-east, while Nitao is probably a rendering of 
Niutao also in the Bllice group. Panapa and Atafu, from the same 
area, are at present family names, the former borne by a member of 
the group sa Saqa; the latter not spccificatory to any individual, 
though belonging to the chief's family of Tafua. These names ace 
liable CO be appU^ at any time to dwellings. 

Pitetii, a name borne by a famous voyager of the sa Saija group, 
commemorates PiJeni in the Reef Islands, which he visited in his 
travels. A historical incident concerning this man may be given here 
as a digression to show the way in which material concerned whh 
the doings of ancestors and preserving the names of foreign lands 
is handed down in tradition. Pu Pireni, who lived four generations 
ago, went off with four companions in a canoe and landed at a place 
known to the Tikopia as Averi. Up in the mounuin of this island 
they were attacked by the local inhabitants. One member of the 
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crcw-^ man of the Farekofe “house”—had lain down fo sleep, 
murmuring as he did so in his pleasure at being on shore, “ the sleep 
of a chief ” {ft ttft ma st arikt). He never woke again, but was killed 
as he lay. The rest roused themselves in time and ran for thdr 
canoe, As they fled, one of them, running blindly round a comer, 
struck his breast against a jutting rock and fell dead, pierced by a 
sharp spur, Pu Pireni, following close, came across the body of liis 
friend lying in the path, snatched off his mat kilt as he ran, and threw 
it over the corpse, saying, “ Yours there—mine lies before,” Oh 
fewi, kat oku tens ki m/a. By this he meant that hJs own death seemed 
close at hand. Then he ran orj. As he went the enemy kept shooting 
arrows at him, but shot wildly, He kept stopping to bate his funda¬ 
ment at them in contempt, and, says the story, if he had not done 
this he would have survived. Several rimes he showed his silent 
scorn, and at last was pierced by an arrow through the back, In 
spite of his wound he succeeded In making his way to the vessel. 
Another of their company, Pu Tio, ran and jumped into a pool, diving 
down CO hide. The enemy came and thrust speaca into the water, 
probing about in every direction to And him, but he did not show 
himself. At last they went away, and jumping up he ran down to 
the shore and swam off to the canoe which was now stationed at 
some distance from the beach in the hope that he would reappear. 
Then the crew prepared to make their way back, They thought that 
rhelr vessel would be lost and they would perish in the open ocean, 
so they asked Pu Pireni the way r Pa e f Pt/tua ft/taf ” ” Father, 
where is the land ? ” Thereupon he pointed weakly with his hand 
to a star which stood in the heavens. “ Set the bow of the canoe 
to the star which stands there.” All this rime the arrow was still 
sticking in his back. On they went, and again the question was 
asked, and the answer given. So they steered, the wounded man 
guiding them by hii knowledge of the heavens, till at last they reached 
Tikopia. Soon afterwards he died from the eflects of his wound; 
he hid been “pierced badly,” He was buried in Asaija. To-day 
he has no direct descendants; he was the puaa (grandparent, classi- 
ficatory) of the father of Pa Panapa now living. Another member 
of the crew, apart from those mentioned by nsme, was a man of 
the “ house " of Rofaga. 

The song which serves as the vehicle of transmission of this 
story is a dirge still sung on funeral occasions. It runs as follows : 


My canoe strived sr Averi 
Was carried up above 
skin. 
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Tbc figbt in the monncuft nukes us flee, 
wmie I glencc OTec ny ehouldex 
To aee who ere eoming co sUy. 

Thie (boughc eleo 
‘*^uBdU beUnti’* 

So I vait, >nlt there 
Tot him. 

The poetic device of coUcciivieing the crew es “ the caaoe ” may 
be noted in the iiist stanza. The last stanza refers to the thoughtful¬ 
ness of Pu Pireoi. His compaiuonz wanted to put out to sea without 
waiting for Pu Tio> who had hidden in the pool. Pu Pireni said» 
*'Ler us wait for father^ he is coming down/’ and ignoring his own 
plight he bad his way. 

Other names. Matautu. Motuapi. Faoreu. are said to have been 
brought from Sikiana a long time ago, by Pu Maraetoto. 

Nantes derived from modern contacts with Buropean civillaadon 
are Niukaso, Potiakisi, Pai^isi, Melipani, Taone. The ficst two are 
expressions for Newcastle and Port Jackson, places visited by men 
of Tikopia when carried oif on labour vessels. The third is the 
phonetic equivalent of Banks, the homeland of the native mission 
teacher, Rllison Tergatok, who is known under the name of Pa Pai^isi 
(Mr Banks). His former dwelling of this name in Raveqa is now 
occupied by a relative of his wife’s, Pa Teva. His own house is 
Taooe, in other words Town, so named, probably, because he con¬ 
sidered his residence to be the centre of civilization in an uncouth 
land. Melipini b in adaptation of the name of the cruiser 
of the Australian squadron, which visited I'ikopia about 1^26. The 
name so attracted one man that he took it foe himself and his dwelling 
without funher ado. 

The usual custom is for the married couple who live in a house 
to bear the house-name with the terms Pa and Nau preposed for 
husband and wife respectively. These correspond to the English 
usage of Mr and Mrs, though they are really kinship terms of address 
signifying father and motlKr. Once people have married they are 
given a house name Immediately, and the general public, with the 
exception of their patents, brothers and sisters, ceases to use theic 
former names. Together they ate known as $a Nea,^ “ the So-and- 
sos,” the name of the house being used in each case. Only in a few 
cases have bachelor men been assigned house-names with the usual 
prefix. This is decidedly exceptional, and occxirs only when such a 

^ Nw. lieenliy meaning thing.*’ cr person,” is used by the Tikopia just as 

use the expression “ So-a&d*so ” 
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man tuns his own household instead of living with married relatives. 
Examples in former times were: Pae Otupua and Pa Rai]ifuri (the 
first), brother and half-brother of the father of the present Ariki 
Tafua j Pa Nulcunefu (the first), brother of the Ariki. There are no 
instances of this at the present time. 

The rule of bearmg the same name as one’s residence docs not 
hold in all cases. Thus, Pa Fcnuataca, eldest son of the Ariki Kafika, 
lives as head of the house Taramoa, while his younger brother Pa 
Taramoa lives with their father in the house Tcve. At present there 
is no Pa Teve, this name having been borne by the present Ariki 
before he was elected to the chieftainship. It has not since been 
conferred on any of his sons, but will no doubt be revived at some 
future marriage, probably of one of his grandsons. The name was 
formerly that of an ancestor of the chief. In the Taumako clan 
the chief lives in Moruaca, while his cousin Pa Motuata, his father's 
brother’s son, lives in Avakofe. Pae Avakofe, ftlhet'i brother to 
both of them, and the oldest and most well-informed man living in 
Tikopia in 1929, resided in Toa, a huge houM standing alone in a 
clearing on the south-west side of the island. His eldest son Pa 
Tarikitoi^a lives in the village of Potu sa Taumako in the house Tevs, 
while the younger Pa Roi]onafa lives in the house Oa near-by, the 
name borne formerly by an elder relative. 

The general rule is coincidence of house-name and married name; 
for the exceptions there is usually a specific reason. If two brothers 
both marry and live in the same house, one of them must obviously 
bear a distinct name. Again, the name of a man is changed very 
commonly if, on the death of hU father, or other relative, he assumes 
the headship of a fiimily. He then takes the family name as his 
own married name and may perhaps not change his residence. Thus, 
Pa Notoa living in the house of that name assumed the name of 
Pae Sao and the duties of the elder of the Sio family on the death 
of his brother some twenty years ago. He still continues to live 
with his wife and children, however, in Motoa, the original bouse. 
On being elected to the chieftainship of a clan the man is always 
known in familiar terms as Pa Kafika, Pa Tafua, or wharever it may 
be. Since the buildings bearing these names ace now ancestral 
temples, unoccupied, there is always a lack of coincidence in such 
cases. Another reason for the change of a house-name, as indeed 
even of a dwelling itself, is the lack of children. A married pair 
who have produced no ofispting afeer several years’ residence in a 
house will often change their name lest the former one be unlucky 
and conducive to stecility. Change of name, it is said, ottta brings 
good results. 
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When a married pair have died, then iheir eldest son usually 
assumes the house-name if he has been bving with them, or if he 
moves into the family dwelling, and this ptoecss is repeated with 
each generation. The name of the house (*fiw pajlo) remains i the 
names of individual men (rV^s ta^ta) disappear, the natives say. If 
a mao dies and his widow is left with young children, it is common 
for hcc to retain her name while her eldest son at his wedding takes 
another married name {i-QM pi*rt). When his mothec dies he is 
then free to take the house-name of his father. Thus, in the house 
Raroakau the widowed mother is still known as Nau Raroakau and 
her son has taken the name of Pa Taitai. 

The device of giving permanent names to house-sites has pro¬ 
vided the Tikopia with a most valuable mechanism for the preserva¬ 
tion of social continuity. Houses decay, men perish, but the land 
goes on for ever. Hence whatever may be the vicissitudes of the 
human groups, the dwelling-site name furnishes always a basis of 
aystallization of kinship units in residential terms. Though the 
married pair who reside there may change their name in conformity 
with the needs of the political and religious organisation, personal 
iociioadon, or the desire for children, the place is known as before. 
In European society it is the family name which tends to remain 
constant, whatever be the changes in the name of their house. In 
Tikopia the opposite obtains, a state of aflairs apparently to be co^ 
relat^ with the small society which allows of an Intimate personal 
knowledge of the kinship aMliadons of everyone, no matter what 
name they bear. The permanency of dwelling names, combined 
with that of orchard names, tends to emphasise dwt feeling to which 
every Tikopia gives egression now and again, of the stability of 
land as compared with the human beings who inhabit it. It would 
be easy to over-emphasize the importance of this rather superheial 
native philosophical attitude, but it has its effect in such situations 
as a quarrel over lands between members of a clan (see Gtapter XI). 

That the system of house-site names provides a useful basis of 
social continuity is recognized by the custom that such names are 
borne (with rare excepdons) by married people only, r.a by those 
who are in a posidon to provide the offspring who will tend to 
perpetuate the situation. 

Id Tikopia so strongly is the spatial referent developed that any 
ordinary meodon of the more important ancestors of a group is 
usually done by specifying, not the personal name, but the place of 
burial. Thus the late Ariki Tafua Pukeqa is referred to as “ the chief 
who lies in Te Toka,” this being a sra^ and very sacred house of 
Tafua which used to stand in Uta. Tai}ata o Namo is mendooed as 
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“ gtandfether who lies in Motuapi.” This chief objected to the 
“ wet grave " by the Uke-side at Uta, and ordered that after his death 
he be carried to Face and interred there. In the Marinoa family again, 
when af^yoQC mentions '‘ather who lies inland,’' Pa Marinoa, the 
father of Pa Motuapi, is undectood when it is “ grandfather who 
lies by the beach ” it is Pu Marinoa, the father of this man who it 
meant. The references arc to the sacred houses of this family, 
standing in the orchard and by the shore respectively. 

The habit of not mentioning the personal name of an ancestor is a 
dellberace avoidance, because of its ritual value. Though the house 
name may be mentioned without offence, it also is customarily avoided 
from association. The intimate knowledge of adurs current in a 
small community, and the general habit of spatial correlation, give a 
convenient mechanism of reference which can be used as a substitute. 


PRINCIPLES OP LOCAL GROUPING 

The account given of the Tikopia local organizarion and its re^ 
lacion to the kinship structure has been largely of an analytic character, 
and arremion has been concentrated primarily on the adduction of 
detailed ffest-hand observations rather chan on the presentation of 
broad generalizations from this material. Some indication of these 
may now be given. 

Each of the various units discussed presents a very considerable 
degree of integration. The household is a compact little group with 
its own intimate life, preserving its secrets even from its neighbours 
and relatives elsewhere; the village has a corporate unity expressed 
in economic and soda! co-operation, a unity which even the children 
recognize in their dealings with those of other villages; the district 
has its own sphere of loyalties and presents a face of conventional 
politeness mingled with suspicion to persons from another area. But 
crossing these local ties are others which make for a wider loyalty. 
There are the bonds of kinship: on the one hand of actual group 
membership, and on the other of relationship engendered by marriage, 
particularly of brothers-in-law and mother’s brother and sister’s child. 
A set of strands akin to these, since their fundamental basis lies in 
a realization of ancestral kinship ties, are chose resulting from the 
political organization under chiefs ; here clan ties and local ties some¬ 
times coindde and sometimes arc at variance. The so-called totemic 
structure whereby each chief controls one of the major vegetable 
foodscul^, and through the religious system Is responsible for its well¬ 
being, and the general system of worship of the clan gods on many 
cerem onial occasions, also necessitate co-operation of a very intricate 
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kind between the chief? and all their people, no matter where they 
may live. 

A still further complicating factor is the recognition of two social 
strata, chieft and commoners, which provides a measure of horizontal 
unity in the face of the vertical cleavage between clans and between 
districts. In former times there was even a feeling that marriage 
should take place only within the appropriate class. Important, again, 
d« the intricate systems of reciproil exchange spread Uke a network 
over the whole community* binding people of different villages and 
both sides of the island in dose alliance. In ceremonial distributions 
of property, for instance, the traditional ethical prindple Is that as 
far as possible the goods should go to the opposite district. Yet 
whereas there is a strong moral imperative on the side of fulfilment 
of obligations to kindred, clan, chiefs and gods, the dindet and for 
that matter the village dso have no such measure of protection. 
Loyalty to one's local group is a fact, not ernbodied In an injunction. 

And then apart from these bases of speciEc organization there are 
the periodic assemblies such as the dart-match and the competitive 
dances alwady mentioned, and the religious gatherings of the “ Work 
of the Gods,*' which involve the co-operation of both districts and 
all dans, enforce at least a show of amiability, and transcend a narrow 
parochialism. Then there is the distribution of land- The prin¬ 
ciples operating in this are discussed in Chapter XI. It is enough to 
point out that since the gardens SAd orchards of the chiefs and also of 
other members of their clans ate not confined to the districts in which 
they reside, but are scamred fairly indiscriminately over the whole 
island, this Knders inevitable a certain amount of contact in daily life 
between the members of these difierent localities. Still further are 
the cohesive factors of everyday operation, the use of a common 
language and sharing of a common culture, all that is implied by the 
natives when they speak of themselves as “ tatou pa “ We 

the Tikopia,” and distinguish themsdves from the folk of Tonga, 
of Samoa, or of Santa Cruz, or from that stiU mote alien creature, the 
papelopy the white man. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY 

The rhythm of the duly life of the Tikopia houschcad varies accord¬ 
ing to the season of the year, the nature of the weather and the 
personal circumstances of its membets at the time, but certain key 
events usually occur, thwr sequence forming a pattern with little 
vaciation. Waking, the toilet, a period of wotk in the forenoon to 
include the collection of raw food, a petiod of work round the oven 
culminating in the common meal, a more leisurely spending of the 
rest of the afternoon till darkness falls, and a final interval of recrea¬ 
tion until sleep comes—such ace the most significant divisions of the 
day- The general progress of daily aflairs as seen in the village at 
laege must now be analysed in detail on the more Intimate household 
scale, the aim being to examine in particular the relations of the 
separate members of the household to one another. 

Following the empirical method of presentation of data, the most 
adequate basis for generalization would be to give a series of observa¬ 
tions, as complete as possible, of the conduct of several households, 
throughout a number of different days, setting down in smallest 
detail the behaviour of each member. But it is manifestly not 
feasible for want of space to describe fully the minuti* of the life of 
even a single household through a single day i 1 give instead a few 
cross-sections of the position in several different houses at differont 
limes. These slices of life ” are not reconstructions; they aw taken 
practically verbatim from my notebooks, and are records ^ ^^'•* )*'** 
actually happening under my eyes, jotted down at the time while I 
was sitting in the houses of my native friends. As in each case 1 
was well known there my presence was a minimal disturbing factor; 
these can be taken therefore as typical excerpts, truly characteristic of 
the Tikopia mode of life. 

These scenes arc in no way specucular; they describe common 
everyday actions of what may seem a dull, trite kind, precisely wlut 
might be expected to happen in any household. Their incewst bes 
in the that exa« observations of how natives behave in theit 
domestic existence arc necessary before one is entitled to genewUw 
wgarding a number of important institutions, as for instwce the 
family. Too often a certain pattern of domestic behaviour is simply 
taken for granted without investigation because it seems obvious, ot 
it is inferred from a few dramatic Incidents. On such assumpuoris 
fer-teaching theories of primitive kinship are buUt up. Attempt is 
made here to document, however briefly, the conclusions Uier drawn 
as to the nature of kinship ties and their effects. The descri^ons 
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which foUow aw given in the present tense, as they appear in my 

notebooks. 


WAKING AND WORKING 

It is early morning in the house of the Ariki Kafika in Uta, where 
he is living during the ceremonial season, together with some of his 
family, the remainder occupying the usual dwellings in the beach 
villages. The chief and his folk are sleeping, he with his own pan* 
danus bed-mat on the me/a paito side of the house, that facing the lake, 
towards which his head lies on its high-winged wooden rest. At his 
ftet, on /MuaH, is stretched his wife, her head supported by the rect¬ 
angular bundle of bark-cloth which is the woman^s appropriate pillow. 
Next her ace four youngsters in line, grandchildren of the chiefly pair, 
flanked by their unmarried daughter on the far side, and further away 
towards the back of the building arc a couple of youths. In the dim 
light of the dawn they lie, curiously grotesque grey shapes under their 
bark-cloth sheets, and the heads of all, in accotdance with correct 
etiquette, arc oriented towards the chief. As the grey light of the 
early morning filters Into the house, a child and a youth awake and in 
a few momeocs arouse the others. The chief, after a preliminary 
word or TWO, goes off down to the lake to bathe, while one of the 
little girls helps het grandmother to toll up the sheets end bed-mats 
into large bundles which arc then stowed away in the unoccupied 
space in the gloom of the end of the house- Another smill girl is 
told to go and fetch a fire-stick from the neighbouring hut. She 
dawdles about. "Run, don’t sit and look 1 " says her brother, a lad 
of about nine years of age, glaring at her but showing no disposition 
to perform the errand himself. Off she goes, while the others sit 
around, shivering occasionally in the cool air of the dawn. 

The chief returns, his bare chocolate-coloured body damp, his 
straggly grey curls still dripping with moisture, and seats himself in 
his usual cross-legged posture under the caves on his accustomed side 
of the hut. Savatau, a young relative of his, is still sleeping. The 
Ariki wants to get along with the business of the day, an important 
piece of ritual, so wakes him peremptorily. “ Son I Son I Stand 
up ! ” Then as Savatau stirs and sits up half-dozing still, with heavy- 
lidded eyes, the chief says to him, " Run and bathe.” The young man 
quickly disappears and soon returns, with wet hair plastered down 
his back. Desultory conversation has been proceeding in the house 
meanwhile which the Ariki enlivens with characteristic quirks of 
humour, his lean cheeks, sensitive lips and hooked nose lending him 
the appearance of a piimitive Mephistopheles. When the lad reappears 
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the chief ask$ him if he hn seeo my signs of a canoe coming from the 
other shore—this meaning assistance and news—but he answers no. 
The two youths then go and uncover the oven which has been fUJed 
with food late the night before and left to cook slowly in preparahon 
for the early morning ceremony. The chief prepares his b«el mixture 
carefully» and continues to talk with his wife, daughter and others in 
the house as he pounds the paste in its little wooden mortar, After 
a short interval of pleasant mastication be goes off next door to the 
large house Kahka, the temple of his clan, to begio the rites of the 
kava, It is now a little afur five o’clock, the day beginning rather 
earlier than usual because of the sacred task to be perfotmed. When 
the ceremony is over the chief tells the youths to go and pluck some 
breadfruit, and then gives them other instructions for the morning’s 
work. 

This is an illustration of the collective life of a household in the 
early hours of the day. A common addition to what has been des* 
cribed above is the snack which is taken after the members return 
from bathing. This can hardly be called a meal: the children in 
particular are served, but the older members of the household often 
refrain. 

After this the household breaks up for the rest of the morning; the 
folk disperse to their various pursuits, to assemble again for the pre¬ 
paration and consumption of the common meal in the early afternoon, 
and as often as not the dwelling is entirely deserted throughout the 
forenoon, Now if one seeks the inhabitants one must search their 
orchards, wander out among the groups on the reef, or attend where 
some ceremony is in progress. And since the household group is 
not necessarily coincident with the economic productive group, one 
may find members of other households intermingled with them, ties 
of kinship and neighbourlineis being drawn upon to meet the demands 
of the moment. If food is sought from the cultivations, then husband 
and wife may go out to gather it together; if from the sea, then they 
will probably separate, the one taking his rod and line out to the edge 
of the reef ot his deep-sea tackle in a canoe, the ocher going with her 
band-net and fish-kit girded at her waist to sweep the pools. T^e 
younger people usually scatter, one or two perhaps remaining with 
either parent ot some other adult member of the household, the rest 
wandering off on their own small food quests, joining in an organized 
game or ranging the village in search of casual amusement. The 
elderly folk also take their part in the day’s work even to an advanced 
age, making their trip to the orchards or out on the teef, though 
in bad weather they usually stay indoors. Full description of the 
various activities mentioned here must be postponed till a later 
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publication, where the technical apparatus and processes can be dis¬ 
cussed in relation to the economic organization. 

But let us follow a working party as they leave home on a fine 
morning, bound for the cultivations. They are going to dig tumeric, 
for it is August, the season for the preparation of Ak hi^y valued 
sacred dye. The group sets ofi from the village of Mataucu, straggles 
along the beach to Rofaea and then turning inland begins to ascend the 
path running up to the crest of the hills. The turmeric plant, looking 
Uke a kind of canna, grows on the mountain-side and to reach the 
orchard where it has been planted involves a steep climb of several 
hundred feet up through the bush. The party consists of Pa Kukunefu 
and his wife, their young daughter, and thr^ older girls, these latter 
hiving been co-opted from the households of friends and neighbours 
to assist In the work. For example, the Aziki Tafua, who is tht father 
of Pa Nukunefu, asked Pa Pai^isi, the Motlav teacher, for one of his 
women-folk to lend a hand, and so hit daughter Fakamaunuai)a comes 
along. Soon after these people arrive they are joined by Vaiterc, 
a youth whose family owns the neighbouring orchard; he is of the 
same clan as Nau Nukunefu and calls her his mother; his father's 
sistec also is married to ?a Rai}ifori, the cider brother of Pa Nukunefu, 
so there are, u usual, bonds of kinship to provide a basis for co¬ 
operation. The work is of a very simple nature: the turmeric plants 
are dug out of cheir little shelves in the hillside with a digging stick, 
the clusters of roots are examined and broken up into separate nodules, 
most of which are sec aside to be taken home, and a few having been 
exposed to the sun and rejected for technical reasons are dibbied in 
again to provide a crop for next year. Some cleaning of the coots 
also takes place. Pa Nukunefu and the women share the work fairly 
among them, he doing most of the clearing of vegetation and the 
digging, they some of the digging and replanting, and nearly all the 
cleaning and sorting. There is no strict division of labour, and the 
tempo of the work is an easy one. From time to time members of the 
patty drop out for a rest, and to chew betel. To this end Vaitere, 
who takes no very active pact in the work Itself, climbs a near-by tree 
to collect some leaves of pi/a^ the betel plant which twines its way 
luxuriantly up the trunk. About mid-morning the customary refresh- 
menc is provided in the shape of green coconuts, for which Vaitere 
is again sent to climb. Eai^ nut is husked and the sparkling sweet 
milk is drunk through one of the eyes. It is then broken up 
by squeezing it between the hands or hammedng it on a scone 
to extract the jelly-like white fiesh. The husk is carefully packed 
at the base of a tree, not left lying about in disorder, which is 
the habit of thieves. 
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As the tuzmeric is being cleaned die young people pick out and 
chew an occasional tootthe small girl takes a special delight in 
this, not so much for its aromatic flavour as for the sight of the bright 
yellow saliva which she dribbles out into a little cup made from a 
roll of banana leaf. The whole atmosphere is one of labour divetsl- 
Hed by recreation at will, and mdiibiis what even the cold-blooded 
objective scientist may be allowed to call touches of essential humanity, 
Htde humorous asides which, trivial in themselves, coanitute never¬ 
theless part of the flesh and blood of the native social relationships. 
Thus Pa Nukunefu as be digs the turmeric clears away the weeds 
before him and throws them to the side of the plot. Suddenly he 
takes a handful and tosses it out into the trees on the slope below 
him, so that the dirt from the roots sprinkles through the foliage on 
to the heads of his wife and daughter, who are working a Uctle way 
down. They look up in some astonishment, see him grinning, and 
laugh too. Drawn out of their lairs by the hot sun, lizards dart about, 
the Irridescent green kalUisi and the larger black moh. The latter 
comes inquisitively around, propping itself up on its forelegs to state 
at the unusual disturbance of its quiet home. Every now and again 
one of the workers gives a dirt of the arm towards one of these crea¬ 
tures or tosses at it a clod of earth or a handful of pebbles, which 
results in a burst of flight and a tremendous scurry in the rustling 
leaves, eliciting a chuckle from the humans ocai. Vaitcre, as the 
morning draws on, busies himself with the construction of a cap out 
of banana leaf, his own invention, and of no practical use. His self- 
conscious pleasure in it can be seen by the accompanying photograph 
(v. place V). When the turmeric roots have been dug and cleaned 
they are put into rough baskets that the women plait on the spot from 
coconut fronds and line with banana leaves. The handling of the 
coconut frond stimulates the girl Pakamaunuat]! to make a plaited ball 
of the kind known as pafiMSfiAi, which is tossed in the air and hit up 
again and again by the palm of the hand. Her workmanship is not 
good, and Nau Nukun^u, testing near by, laughingly criticises it. 
“ She doesn't know bow,” she says to tease the girl, and quickly 
makes one in expert fashion herself. Her small daughter, Tokimata, 
goes to Fakamaunuaqa and tries to take her ball from her to do the 
plaiting. At first she is not given it, but later the elder girl yields, and 
she tries her hand. Desire has outrun skill, however, and in a short 
time she has to run to her mother for assistance to complete it. 

So between work and leisure the time passes, undl as the sun 
declines perceptibly from the zeeuth the task of the patty is done, and 
bearing their baskets of turmeric toots they go off down the mountain¬ 
side to their homes. There they take part in the preparation 
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of & meal for xphich in this case the others of thdr households have 
collected the food. 

Such is an example of the way in which a group of people behave 
in the orchards ; it illusttates also how co-operation takes place 
within a household, and between households. Similar phenomena 
on a wider scale are mentioned in the chapters describing food pre¬ 
paration at initiation and marriage. 

Sleeping and eating are the activities which form the focal points 
of household unity in Tikopia. In this as in other Polynesian com¬ 
munities all food is usually cooked before being consumed, so that 
the work of the oven is an important part of the household life, and 
around it much of Tikopia sociology revolves. It is well then to 
give a description of the main processes involved before proceeding 
with our sketches of ftmily life. 

AROUND THE OVEN 

Most dwellings in Tikopia have adjacent to them an oven-house 
used primarily for cooking, though occasionally a large hut of this 
type is also used as a residence. Men and women of the household 
share in the work of getting food ready, most of the pcocesses. as the 
kindling of the oven rire, the preliminary scraping of tubers or peeling 
of bananas being done by either. In ordinary households there is a 
tendency for the ictual cooking to be left to the women, but as if in 
compensation certain arduous details in the preparation, as grating 
taro and expressing coconut cream, are ipeciHcally the charge of the 
men. The physical strain involved is the most potent reason why 
these are not normally performed by women. Bur nothing is more 
common on public occasions than to see men and women together 
around the oven. So much is this co-operation regarded as a social 
norm that a bachelor without close kin or a widower licking mature 
children will generally join forces with some elderly female relative 
similarly situated; there is no desire for sex relations here, but merely 
the wish on both sides to have the complementary help in procuring 
and cooking food. Ac least half-a-dozen households in Tikopia are 
of this composite kind. Many *' derelicts with dose kin usually 
enter the household of a married brother or other relative, or live just 
alongside. 

The Tikopia oven is of general Polynesian type: it is a 
shallow pic in the ground in which food is cooked by being laid on 
hot stones and covered with leaves. When a meal is to be prepared 
the people responsible first dear out by hand the tumbled residue 
of stones, ash and cinders. When the bare earth is uncovered, dry 
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coconac frond, sago leaf or other light rubbish is laid down, a few 
sticks put on top, and the pile lit. The dre is seacted with embers or 
a glowing scrap of fibrous husk from the adjacent dwelling. If these 
are not available, then a neighbouring house or even a passer-by can 
usually supply the deficiency. The Tikopia ia prone to cacry about 
with him, even by canoe, a smouldering piece of wood, a torch of 
coconut leaf, or a section of the dry outer husk of the nut whereby 
he can stare a fire whenever he requites. This tendency has been 
greatly stimvxlated in recent years by the natives* inveterate habit of 
smoking. In cases where no fire is obtainable it is generated by the 
/ika afit the plough method, at which the Tikc^ia are very adept, a 
small pointed stick (^sika ^ being rubbed quickly up and down the 
groove in another piece of wood {koxvirwin) until the hiction kindles 
the dust produced. It takes about a minute for a Hame to be obtained. 
A pair of such sticks, which axe of a fairly soft wood, commonly 
varwarfi, ace often kept in the oven>house or in rarely tenaxtCed huts 
in the orchards. 

When a flame has sprung up half shells of coconut, a waste pro- 
duct from former meals, are inverted and piled up on top while on 
them larger pieces of wood are laid. The lighting of the oven la 
described by the expression “ ft umu ku pu." When the fire takes 
hold and begins to bum, rhe oven'Stones are packed around and above 
it and wedged into iU the interstices between the firewood until a 
fairly solid pyramid is built up. By now the oven has begun to burn 
—** H umu hi ka." After a short time, as the flee anacks the heavier 
wood, often damp and decayed, dense volumes of smoke begin to 
pour out and fill the house, sometimea driving the people outside foe 
relief. 

Meanwhile the food is being got ready for cooking. Taro and 
yam tubers are scraped with the sharp edge of a kasi shell, a bivalve like 
a cockle, breadfruit are split open into lulves or quarters, bananas are 
divided into small bunches. These when cooked constitute the kai 
too, a term meaning literally baked food, but actually used to refer to 
tubers and other solid material as distinct from the the mushy 

pudding which is the other basic vegetable part of a meal. There 
are many diflerent ways of preparing a^ combining the native foods, 
constituting a set of recipes. Many of the dishes are very agreeable 
to the Buropean palate. Pudding of one variety or another is the 
most prized food since it is a compound of coconut cream, but a meal 
is never desdeute of kai too, which is the equivalent of bread to these 
natives. The rjarm^ demands considerable preparation. Taro is 
grated on a spiked wooden slab over a bowl, wrapped up in small 
Jeaf packets and cooked in the oven, bananas are peded and treated 
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likewise, ot breadfruit is roasted whole on the hot stones and then 
broken up. To the soft hot mass in each case the cream is added as 
it is pounded in a bowi Of course it Is not often that all these foods 
are prepared at the one time: in the breadfruit season this alone is 
utilised ; the banana is drawn upon as it bears, irregularly ; taro, the 
staple, and its giant cousin the pu/aka (or pilaka\ which last long when 
mature, are allowed to stay in the ground while other things are avail¬ 
able. Maiiy a fermented paste of taro or breadfruit kept in store-pits 
in the earth, is used to meet any deficienev. For an ordinary house¬ 
hold meal one kind of pudding and a single bulk food is common, 
and on many occasions this is prepared only every second day ot so, 
the people b^g content in the interim with the remnants of the meal 
of the day before, cold or reheated, supplemented by a roasted bread¬ 
fruit or a few extra baked bananas ot taro. 

But by this time (he wood has burned down and the stones are 
nearly red-hot, some of them indeed actually glowing. The oven 
now has to be spread^** U umu ka fore." With long sticks those who 
ace tending the 6re push the atones out towards the walls of the pit 
and bed tlum down, pulling out with tongs of coconut petiole 
any pieces of charted or burning wood still remaining. When the 
oven is a Is^rge one, as at some ceremonies to be described later 
((«. Chapter XIII), the spreading of the stones is a wildly exciting 
business; people crowd in and shout and struggle, those in the fore¬ 
most rank being protected from the Cictce shimmering heat by leafy 
boughs held in front of them by supporters in the tear. When the 
oven is spread satisfactorily—and the work is done with care—some 
leaves of the giant taro or the like are thrown on the glowing stones, 
and the food, including the packets of grated taro or banana, is packed 
on top. More leaves are then arranged above, and finally the rtfia, thick 
brown slabs of leaf pinned together, matted and torn with constant 
use, are laid over the heap and gently tamped down. A few stones 
aod logs of wood ace sec around the edges of the oven to keep the 
coverings in position. ‘'The oven has been covered,** " ts umh kt* 
ta$*’ It may be noted that the Tikopia custom didexs from that of 
the Maori and some other Polynesians in that no water is added to 
fiicilitate the steaming. The food is cooked entirely by its own 
moisture and that of the layer of green leaves protecting it from the 
stones. Kor is earth heaped on top of the oven alter it is covered; 
the repa supplies the place of this. The oven of Tikopia is covered 
with earth c^y when the contents are to be left in for a long time, as 
in case of turtle, which is cooked for twenty-four hours, or slabs of 
sago, for about five days. 

In the ordinary way the food remains within the oven for an hour 
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ot two, the time depending on its quantity and on the initial tempera¬ 
ture of the stones. Natives have a fairly good idea of the allowance 
which must be made for variation in these factors, chough not in- 
frequendy hunger and digestive efficiency cause them to open the 
oven widi the minimum of delay before the food is really done to 
satisfaction. Nevertheless weU-cooked food is appreciated, and one 
of the commonest sayings to be heard uttered at a nadve gathering 
is Kai Aai maris tatou^ taMi h umu kn msso.** ** Let us continue to 
eat quietly, our oven is cooked *’—an encouragement to all present. 
There are a number of expressions which denote well* done or under¬ 
done food, smd are used also to indicate the cortesponding stage of 
che oven. 

The Tikopla use no mechanical overt-indicator, as the Maori 
occasionally do by attaching a cord from the tip of a bent sdck to 
a cooking tuber; when the food is ready the tension on the cord 
pulls it away from the softened material and the sdck straightens, 
They have, however, a rough guide in the progression of the sub¬ 
sidiary work, pardcularly in the preparation of the coconut cream, 
which takes long to get ready, A fragment of convecsstion illus¬ 
trates this, A question was asked as to whether the food was cooked, 
and a reply was given telling of the long grating of the coconut 
after the food wu put in the oven. The inference came swifUy, 
'‘The coconut had not been grated when che oven was covered? 
It is cooked then I Thereupon the food was taken out, ^XOten 
there is a doubt as to whether food is properly done, and the oven 
should be uncovered, someone will of^en say, “01 let it stay that 
it may be cooked 

These nadves have no mechanical means of registering the fiighc 
of time in general. The sun, moon and stars do serve as their guides 
and the co-ordination of activities can be effected by reference to their 
position. But the period spent in bringing certain physical processes 
to compledon—the period needed to convert raw food into cooked, 
to walk from one si^ of the island to che other, to take out a canoe, 
paddle the length of the reef and return, or sweep the bay with a 
seine net, to carry through half a dozen dances, also gives a useful 
measure of time. When a man is out Ashing the length of his stay 
is governed not so much by the position of the sun but by the state 
of the tide, the amount of his catch and the degree of his interest 
in the pursuit. The conception of dme as an infinite number of 
units of equal length, mathematically divisible and inexorably passing 
by is one that is quite foreign to the Tikopia. They allow their 
activity to be governed by their intdnsic requirements and not by 
any external regulator other than the alternation of day and night 
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and of the seasons. Even here the time factor is not so definite as 
one might expect Sleep and night, for example, are not correlated 
to the extent that they ace in our society. This must not be 5ate> 
preted as meaning that the society is of an anarchical order ; common 
acdoo is secured by group consultation which smooths out individual 
diffeteaces and contzols behaviour. 

The erne of preparing the oven is known as firar/i o umu, and is 
approximately midday. But natives point out chat there is consider¬ 
able variation, which has become standardiaed as between Faeu and 
Raveija. In the latter district, it is said, the oven is uncoveicd, people 
cat, and then can go over to Faea to find the oven still covered, or 
perhaps only kindled. The reason given is “ because the sun is first 
in Raveija.” It is explained that the people of Raveqa think that 
the sun is already in decline, but that when they get to Faea it seems 
to be still overhead. This is put down to the fact that sa Raveqa, 
who see the actual sunrise for the greater part of the year, arc early 
abroad and out into the woods gathering food- Sa Faea, for whom 
the sun is hidden for some time behind the mountain crest, are later 
astir. So in mid-moming the luo does not seem so high for them 
as it does for sa Raveijt. Here is an interesting native view on the 
relativity of time I 

The resulting lack of coincidence between the stages of the oven 
in the two districts serves as one of the many poinu of distinction 
which emphasize the individuality mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

While the food is stiil cooking, If a pudding is to be made the 
coconut cream must be prepared. This is the work of the men. 
The dry nuts are husked and cracked with a stone, splitting neatly 
in half, and the white flesh inside is grated into a bowl with quick 
rhythmic movements of the hands. The operator sits on a tluee- 
legged stool to the head of which is lashed a serrated tongue of iron 
-Sn olden days a piece of coconut shell—which serves as the grater. 
This is known as ft tut, the stool as ft rahu jure wW. The operation 
gives one of the very characteristic sounds of the Tikopia household, 
the short rasping hr^brr-hrr on the grating icon, followed by a brief 
interval as tbe half-nut is turned in the hands, from left to right; 
then the triple rasp again. At first in going round the circumference 
of the nut no return stroke is made, but as the operator approaches 
tbe middle he begins to take a return stroke each time, and every 
now and then alters the rhythm by making mote than three strokes 
before the pause. This phase of the work takes a long time. 
The process is shown in Plate VI. 

Tbe task of expressing the cream is done by means of the vakai, 
a mass of batk-fibre stripped from the/w, a variety oMiibiscus which 
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grows luxuriantly in all parts of the island. In ordinary domestic 
life the vakM la used several times, but for any public meal or occasion 
of importance it is freshly obtained. Its preparation Is generally 
assigned to a lad. He cuts several long sticks or switches of the 
shrub, carries them down to the beach or the border of the lake and 
peels oiT the bark in strips. The outer coating is removed, the inner 
cortex is retained, and by slashing h again and again on the surface 
of the water it is cleansed and left as a white sUky ribre. thin but 
very strong. The swishing of the fibre in the water gives another 
of the characteristic Tikopia meal-rime sounds by which the appetite 
gauges how soon it is likely to be satisfied. At the same time the 
youth generally takes the opporcuniry of a bathe to refresh himself 
after his morning’s work. The Tikopia are a very cleanly people 
with a penchant for bathing at all hours, and It is customary for 
members of a working party to slip down to the sea or the lake 
for a few minutes* immersion before a meal. 

The vchti is shredded, tolled into a ball and brought back. A 
man then sits down to wring out the cresm from the grated coconut. 
Usually the ethics of the division of labour ensure that this is a 
different person from the one who did the grating of the nuts. To 
express the cream properly Is a task which requires a certain skill, 
besides strength of wrist and arm. The ball of fibre is placed on 
top of the grated coconut at the upper end of the bowl, spread out 
and the edges tucked in. It is thert roUed up, enclosing a miss of 
flakes. The two ends of the coll are tightly grasped and twisted 
strongly until the cream trickles our and pours down over the hands 
imo the bowl. The tension it increased until all the man’s strength 
is being exerted, and the last drop has been wrung out of the grated 
material. This, termed H oU, is then discarded, being shaken into 
another bowl, the hands being dapped together to loosen the fiikei. 
The process is then repeated as b^ote. After a few twists of the 
vakai the breast of the operator begins to heave, the muscles stand 
out on shoulders and arms, globules of sweat break out on fore^ 
head, chest and back, and a grunt is emitted as the final turn 
is given. The work involves a considerable strain, and the fact of 
people having excelled in it is quite often remembered long after 
thdf death. 

A small fire is kindled dose at band and leaves of the banana 
arc scorched over it to render them soft and pliable as wrappings 
for the food when it is set out. Ocher leaves of the pulaka have a 
geeat part of the stifi midrib cut away for the same purpose, and ace 
tom up into conveniently sized pieces. This is usually the work of 
the women. 
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By now the sun is high overhead and has ptobably begun to 
decline. It is generally about midday when the food is put m the 
oven, and about two o’clock or even later by our time when it is 
removed, Tt umu e fukt, the oven is uncovered, is the description 
of this last stage, Men and women assemble, the rtpa drapiags are 
whisked aside one by one and the prepared leaves of banana and 
pulaka are set near the pit. When the food is finally uncovered it 
is plucked out with the fingers and dropped hastily in a heap on the 
leaves, all hot and steaming. This is done by two or three people 
whose complaints on the score of burnt fingers usually fill the alt. 
If the group of cooks is large other helpers attend to the pile and 
sort out tubers and othet kai tM from the papa, the leaf packets, 
The former are put together in a heap, the latter are taken one by 
one, held on a coconut cup to protect the hand, and the leaf wrappings, 
now scorched and brown, are stripped off, Each lump of food is 
flung into a bowl, over which a man sits ready with a long pounder 
of palm leaf rib with which he mashes the sticky substance, The 
pounder, vigorously wielded, thumps on the sides and bottom of 
the wooden bowl, and this regular hollow beat gives another index 
of the stage which the preparation of the food has reached. Passers- 
by or people in houses near make comment s “ The pudding la being 
pounded.” After this mashing has been continued for some time— 
I have noted up to twenty minutes for breadfruit—and the food 
has been rendered as soft aa possible, the bowl of coconut cream is 
drawn forward. Soaking the vakai in it like a sponge a helper holds 
it over the food in both hands, squeezing it gently so chat the cream 
dribbles down and is mashed into the pud^ng. Care is taken to 
see chat all portions of the food arc creamed equally, and comment 
on this point is frequent among the workers. When the cream 
is exhausted, and a final squeeze of the ifokai given, the hands 
of the Operator pressed cursorily on top of the pudding transfer 
to it the last vestiges of the liquid. The bowl is then coveted 
over with leaves, a half coconut shell wrapped in a limp banana 
leaf is put on top to serve aa a ladle, and the vessel is pushed on 
one side to await the moment of distribution. By this time the 
hit teu> has been sorted out and each kind placed separately into 
rough open-plaked coconut-leaf baskets (popora). As a rule these 
final preparations occupy about half an hour, and the food is apt to 
be cool when served. 

A cODSidetable amount of co-operation takes place among the 
membera of t household at such time, and each plays a part in the 
division of labour, A couple of simple examples will illustrate this. 
Breadfruit pudding is being prepared in Nukutaukara, the house of 
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Pa Maniva (p. Gcn^ogy 01), The breadfruit arc roasted on the 
oven-stones two women, his unmarried daughters (his wife being 
dead), while in the dwelling-house a son, Rakeimuna, grates coconut 
and proceeds to express the cream, The breadfruit when cooked 
are peeled by the women in the oven-house and brought in steaming 
hot, wrapped in piUAa leaf. The father cuts them up and puts them 
into a wooden bowl, assisted by one of the daughters, while Mairuqa, 
another son, cuts a pestle and begins to pound the food. After some 
minutes the father takes a spell at this work, and later the son takes 
the pestle back, the mashing of the fruk demanding considerable 
energy. Mairuija calls a^r a time, Are the breadfruit ended ^ " 
His sister in charge of them answers, “Yes.” Then turning to the 
cream producer he asks, “Finished or not?*’ “Wait a while," 
his brother replies. Soon both ]ob»> are ended and the two meo 
combine, the one squeezing his cream over the pudding while the 
other continues his pounding. The father meanwhile is tearing up 
pilojka leaf to hold the portions. A younger son, who has taken 
no part in the more energetic operations, passes him half a coconut 
shell, which he covers with banana leaf and then uses as a spoon 
to scoop out the food. Maicui^a, his pounding over, now licks the 
pestle clean, while ocher members of the family hand round portions 
on their leaf platters. The meal is then begun. 

Let us now watch the preparation of turmeric pudding (jm /oup) 
by the working party of the Arikl Tafua at the end of the season of 
manufacture of the sacred dye. The distribution of labour on this 
occasion illustrates incidentaJJy how people temporarily resident in a 
household take part in its tasks as a normal procedure. The preparation 
of the food starts in the oven-house a little time before midday and 
continues for a couple of hours. The principal workers are the brothers 
Pa Nukunefu and Fa Nukufuri-—the latter more obviously in charge— 
and their sister Nau Nukuarofi, who cooAnes her attentions to the oven. 
Her husband and two young men, Rakeitino, son of Pa Fetauta, and 
Kavaika, son of Pa Nukutauriri, together with Nau Fetauta and a 
girl who is a “ daughter “ of Pa Nukuarofi complete the tale. These 
folk lend a hand spasmodically in all the precedent tasks of cooking 
the ordinary food which accompanies the sua tauot but there are coo 
many of them for all to co-operate effectively in each task. Never¬ 
theless they remain la the oven-house as a token of their willingness 
to assist, leaving only their elders, the chief and his cronies, in the main 
dwelling. Th^ contribution lies in their presence and oc^onal 
assistance; the bulk of the work falls on the ordinary members of 
the family. 

The grating of the coconuts is done by Pa Nukunefu, whose 
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wife kttt enters with a basket of leaves to provide wrappings for the 
food. Tuimetic flout is mixed with the coconut cream in a bowl 
and red-hot stones ace then brought by the young men from the 
oven, using tongs of coconut rib. The stones are received by Pa 
Nukufuii on a stick and slid into the liquid, which soon begins to 
hiss and then to boil. Pa Nukunefu meanwhile has turned his energies 
to the extraction of more coconut cream. In about five minutes 
or so the Mtf begins to coagulate and solidity—it is cooked. Now 
it is sdtred xvith a stick by Pa Nukuatofi, who has tak^ over the care 
of it &om Ws brother-in-law. Afisr some more stirring of the mix¬ 
ture Pa Nukunefu comes up with a bowl of acAm and begins to 
squeesc it on to the sua. The stones are now lifted out on the stick 
by Pa Nukuatofi, Ughtly gasped by Pa Nukufuri and dropped on a 
leaf. He soon finds this method too hot for his fingen and calls 
out “ give me the tongs.” Mote cream is squeexed on, until the bowl 
is empty, when it is carefully wiped dry to get the last drops out, 
Pa Nukunefu then takes half a coconut shell, puts a piece of banana 
leaf over the top of it, and mashes the top of the pudding a little 
with this cup. Meanwhile Rakeidno, assisted later by Pa Nukuatofi, 
removes a coating of coagulated pudding from the surface of ea^ 
scone; this is eaten afterwards by the women. Pa Nukufuri carries 
in his arms the bowl of pudding coveted with banana leaf to 
the dwelling-house, and then assists his brother to apportion out 
the contents. In the background one of the elders, father of Pa 
Nukuatofi, tears up banana leaves for wrappings. One of the lads 
carries round the portions of food, the chief receiving his first as 
a matter of course, and all then settle down to cat, after morsels 
have been nipped off and thrown out as ofierings to the ancestors 
of the family. 

These two sketches or vignettes give some idea of the co-operative 
economies of the ordinary Tikopia household in the work of food 
preparation. 

Cooked food has a direct bearing on kinship in that so many 
obligations are fulfilled in terms of food, and to some extent the 
nature and quality of the dish ate indices of the timbre, as it may be 
called, of the relationship. Comments made by the recipients as to 
composition and acamy texture of a dish reveal the importance of 
€x>oking in social relationships. 
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COOKINO RECIPES 

B«f6ce goiog oq Co describe the allotmcot and consompdon of 
the food a djgtetsion may be made to give a set of recipes. This 
sample of the range of Tikopia cookery tMlJ show the variety they 
manage to extract out of their limited resources by utilizing the per* 
mutations of a few simple processes. Ihey display here in face the 
same kind of pragmatic machematicsl ingenuity as they show in the 
invention of their string dgures.^ 

The principle of most Tikopia cookery coniisu in the use of two 
elements, a base or bulk food, and an emollient or bond which sofuns 
its harshness and at the same time serves to bind ics particles together. 
The base is usually one of the staple vegetables—taro, breadfruit, 
yam, banana or pukka^ but it may be any other type, as animal Besh \ 
the emollient is nearly always coconut cream, though sometimes the 
oil is used, or more rarely the grated coconut; occasionally the 
Ginarium almond is employed. 

Normally one base is neves combined with another: thus a taro 
and a breadfruit pudding will be made separately. Only sago, 
capable of functioning as a base, is utilized with othc» to give body 
to a dish. 

It muse be emphasized that this distinction of base and emollient 
in an abstract way is not a native formulation of the act of cooking; 
there are no spcciBc linguistic expressions corresponding to Jt. The 
Tikopia usually discuss each individual dish on its merits as a tradi' 
tional form, a gastronomic offering, not as a mathematical product. 
At the same time the ability to compare one dish with another, to 
give secies of recipes indicating the variation, and to discuss the general 
role of substances like sago and coconut cream in cooking shows how 
dearly the natives carry out the principle in practice. 

It will be noted due the name of each dish usually consists of 
a generic term, often untranslacable in ocher terms, with a specific 
term referring to the base used. Thus mm taro signifies taro pud* 
ding, SHsm mei breadfruit pudding, etc. This is a very convenient 
system of nomenclature. It is crossed to some extent by the habit 
of describing in categories according to the type of vessel or container 
in which they ace prepared. Thus fatjorjo is the name for a half coct> 
nut shell; papa for a simple wrapping of leaf by folding it over as in 
doing up a parcel ; JaMapona for a leaf wrapping with a knot tied at 
the top of the Bat packa^; kofa for a leaf drawn together at the top 
and tied with a separate strip of hibiscus or the like; <^for a leaf bent 
over on itself and tied thus. In each case the term for the wrapping 

^ A week li in pregtesa oo tbU subject. 
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ot contamec k applied also Co indicate food cooked therein. Each 
style of food has its characterisdc mode of wrapping, partly tiadiriocul, 
partly utilitarian. Thus a mass of tiny fish is cooked in an afi 
wrapping; semi-liquid material in h/u, oc if casUy divisible, in 
; grated material in papa. Tlie fakapana style with a knot 
in the leaf is called “ the food portion of women,” but in faa it is 
not restricted to them alone. And otherwise it is difficult to assign 
any social sigruficance in the matter of rank to diffitrences in style 
of food preparation. Chiefs and guests of course have food pre¬ 
pared for them with special care, and of the bwer types of pudding, 
but it is this and not Ae specific style of container that matters, 

t give in what follows a set of recipes for foods commonly met with 
in Tikopia. I have eaten of practically all of them, and can vouch 
for their authenticity, as also for the teal differences in their flavour. 

The foods most usually prepared are of the ordinary jmue or rform^ 
type, f.s. a kind of pudding, the basis varying according to season. 

Ssisaa w/,—Fresh breadfruit {mt) are toasted whole on the hot 
stones of the oven; when cooked the rind is removed, as also the 
core, seeds and any bad parts, and the flesh is put into a wooden bowl 
and pounded up. Coconut cream is tlten poured over it and the 
mass thoroughly mixed by further pounding. 

SusMC Asru.—Taro are grated, the flesh wrapped In little packages 
of leaf and cooked in the oven. The charred leaf is then stripped off, 
the flesh put in a bowl and treated with coconut cream as above, 

Susm fMtiy susna and susva pulaka are puddings of banana, of 
yam and of giant tato made in similar fisshlon—the two latter have 
a specially nutty flavour and were my favourite dishes, 

Tohicko mta .—This is more a manner of eating than a recipe. 
Breadfruit is cooked in the oven in the ordinary way, and coconut 
cream prepared. Then instead of being pounded up together they 
are serv^ separately, the cream in coconut cups, one to each man, so 
that as he eats his breadfruit he takes a sip of cream. ** The cream is 
drunk raw {mata) ordy, and is helped out with breadfruit is the native 
descriptioa. It is a very pleasant mixture, though a trifle sweet. 
According to Pa Torokiqa a man of Samoa once told Wm that it 
is the chief food of that place, its name there being pki^ki mala. 
?ik3paki in Tikopia means to add one food to another in eating—a 
mouthful of this and a mouthful of that. 

Upapu. _Coconut cream is put into a bowl, a few handfuls of 

sago flour are added one at a time and mbxd in. Breadfeuit ot taro 
is now cooked in the oven ot roasted on the stones and the flesh 
scraped with a shell into shavings. These are added to the liquid, 
worked into a pasty mass and the whole is cooked in the oven In the 
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ordinary way. This is described as the food of infanrs, or again as 
the pudding of chlefs^special atteotion being bestowed on these two 
categories of persons. 

Kanhu-e mti. —Breadfruit is cut in half and cooked, and the 
interior is then scta^ into shavings with a shaip shelJ, still keeping 
the rind intact, which acts as a container. Coconut cream is mixed 
with the shavings, and each man has thus his own dish. 

parwptf The name of this may be translated as “ Pudding 

pounded naked/' It is made by placing cooked tubers of taro in a 
bowl and pounding them up to form the basis of the pudding instead 
of grating them up beforehand as is usual. Coconut cream is poured 
over the mass in the ordinary way. This is a rough dish, hastily 
prepared. 

Nikimki Arm,—This is a pudding made by cooking taro tubers, 
not grated, and then mixing the mashed flesh with grated coconut, 
not with the expressed cream.< 

mti, nthnth puUka and mkentkt Jxti are aimilar dishes 
made with the basis named in each case. 

Oka .—This is a type of pudding in which ww, Canarium almonds, 
replace coconut cream as the emolUent agent. The which is the 
kernel of a plum^like dcupe, resembles a Brazil nut; it is white and 
waxy in appearance, and of a rich, oily flavour all its own. For this 
dish it is not grated but pounded up in a mortar and mixed with taco 
or other basis. Hence there are tka taro^ oka mti and 9ka JuH^ the 
latter being compounds with breadfruit and banana. A variant of 
this la produced by wrapping the poimded vcia up in leaves, tying 
them together at the top and placing the package on the Are for a 
time. After some roasting it is taken off and the swa is mixed in with 
the taro or other base in the usual way. The appearance of oAs is 
rather like that of a speckled dumpling, since the brown skin of the 
kernel is not removed before pounding it up. 

Rava imu. —For this food taro tubers are roasted {tmi) on the 
lire, and when cooked are grated Into shavings with a shell. The 
flesh is then mixed with coconut cream and eaten. This dish diflers 
from MpupH in that there is no second cooking, nor is any sago flour 
mixed with it. 

—Tato or breadfruit are sliced, or ripe bananas (green bananas 
are not used for n»), and over them is poured a mbctuce of sago flout 
and coconut cream. The dish is then wrapped up in leaves and 
cooked for ten hours or so. It is usually set in the oven at night and 

^ I have net eaten this food, and iin not sue If the mixture la cooked afreab 
or not. One account given to me stared that the graced eoeonut was '* convened ’* 
bj hot aronea. but thk aeefos doubtful. 
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taktD out io the caily morning, since it ia employed as the ritual food 
in ft numbet of the most sacred religious ceremonies. This is the 
only food where taco and breadfruit are put together as a common 
base. The long cooking, impermeatiog each constituent with the 
flavours of the other, gives the food a peculiar taste, rich from the 
sago and cream. 

K(U /^.'^This dish is prepared in a ko/u leaf package ; hence it 
can be described as Atf/u ika. The base is fish {jkd) cooked on the 
fire or in the oven till it is hard, and then shredded. It is mixed with 
sago flour and coconut cream (the use of this term kafu suggests at 
once that these are the constituents used) and is then rebaked in the 
oven, giving a soft succulent mass. It is a food for elderly people, 
and is greatly appreciated by them, as by every one else. 

fU wtf/w.—Hus is prepared in the same way, the flesh of birds 
as the (noddy ; Aims stcUius) and raida (small noddy \ Af/w- 
sMHs or of animals {manti) provi^ng the ba^. Even 

some tinned meat which I handed over, when shredded up and so 
treated, yielded to the softening influence of sago and cream and 
actually ^came palatable. 

Vfwki vjf.—Yams are grated raw into coconut cream; sago flour 
may be added or not according to choice, and the mixture is then 
baked in the oven till it is hard. One yam is suflicient if it is a large 
one ; two if they are small, since all dishes of the kofuhju type are 
made in limited quantity, as delicacies. The amount of work chat 
a Tikopia will put into making a small package of a special kind of 
pudding for his chief oc for a distinguished visitor is surprising, and 
he will Invice the admiration of the recipient as a tribute due to an 
artist. 

Vnuki futi it made from banana in similar style. 

flour of sago (oc the starch obtained from the stem 
of the mosea plant) is put into leaf packets and cooked in the oven 
for some time until it is very hard. In this state ic keeps for a very 
long time, apparently almost indefinitely. When desired for food the 
slab is broken up with a wooden beater. 

?6k« taro .—This is a special kind of smita pudding, demanding 
more work than usual. Taro is grated and cooked in the oven and 
then pounded up with coconut cream. This pudding is then laid 
out on leaves of banana or pukka and over it is poured cups of hot 
oil from a farther dish of coconut cream which has been clarified by 
the addition of hot stones. The karUf the brown, sugary-like residue 
of the clarifleation is also mixed in, and very often l^s of the mass 
are made with the fingers. A special poke taro made on ritual occasions 
by the clan Taumako is known as the^r^. 
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Mass. —Thi$ is made from any of the three bases, taro, breadfruit 
or banana, and U essentially a store-food—hence the absence of yam 
mdsi^ since yams are not $0 plentiful as the other crops, and remain 
good in the tuber form out of the ground. The taro, if such be 
chosen, is grated, then pitted in the ground in holes lined catefuUy 
with leaves. There the paste ferments, but remains edible. When 
it is requited the pit is opened, the desired quantity is removed, 
cooked in the oven and then pounded up with coconut cream to 
form a pudding. It has a strong smell and a pungent flavour, but 
appeals to the taste of the Tikopia. especially as a substitute for fish, 
to relieve the plain vegetable diet, 

TamtnUt called also Takimu. —Mature coconuts (mu mctoast^) are 
grated, and on to the shavings sago flour is poured and thoroughly 
mixed in. This is then made up into leaf packages (pupa) and cooked 
in the oven. The resulting pudding is cermed tl^ pudding of the 
elders,” since they have no teeth and it is soft for them. 

Vas an .—For this, immature coconuts are broken and the liquid 
drained into a large bowl. The flesh is grated into another bowl 
and pounded, some turmeric Hour (tau9) is mixed with it, and some 
of rhe coconut milk pouted over. Stoixei hot from the oven fire 
are then slipped in and the product stirred meanwhile. When a 
number of stones have been added, bringing the mixture almost to 
boiling point, the bowl is covered with leaf and left to stand for a 
few miautes. It is then served in coconut cups and eaten either with 
a piece of coconut shell as spoon or by tilting the head back and 
letting it slide down the throat. It is a food much appreciated but 
nor o^n prepared, since it demands a good supply of coconuts. The 
only occasion on which 1 tasted it was in connection with the raising 
of a mourning taboo on coconuts for Pa Rai]! furl, when hit mother’s 
family made a large quantity of it in his honour. "Great is the 
goodness of your m/,” said Pa Rai)ifuri to Pa Pecauta, the senior 
representative of that group after he had drunk his share. 

Mention that has been made incidentally of sago Hour in various 
recipes shows that it plays quite an important part in the finer types 
of Tikopia cookery. Together with coconut cream it has in fact a 
distinctly softening effect, and in addition helps out the quandty of 
the food. There are ocher flours also—of uwaa, and of turmeric, 
but they are not $0 plentiful. As it la said, " The Hour, the making 
good of the food; one prepares diderent kinds of food, brings k, 
It ia^ good I " When sago flout is added co graced banana or 
yam and the mixture is cooked Ic is known as Sua too \ Sm too 6 U futi, 
or sua iaa 0 te up. Sua too 9 U mast is a similar cype of dish. 

Sua .—Apart from assisting the base of a dish in a subsidiary 
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capacity, sago flout has also its own pUce as a main dement. A 
very paUeable food is made by mbdng the flout alone coconut 
cseam and then diooping red-hot stones into the bowl Tbs i^gu- 
latcs the sago into masses of little globules, much after the fashion of 
our own pudding. It may be further creamed to taste. 

Sm /s».—a similar method of preparation gives a turmeric pud¬ 
ding, which is always made at the end of the turmctic season when 

the sacred dye has )»en extracted. . 

yatia.—Otiit of the most delightful of die Tikopia dishes, appreci¬ 
ated by both European and native alike, is made from a ^ture of 
coconut cream and sago flour. Thia is not treated with hot atones 
like the jm. but Is pouted into half coconut shells lined with Unana 
leaf and then cooked in the oven. The result is a mass not of large 
globules but of a paste of smidl paiticlcs, with a strong coconut 

flavour. , 

The ordinary drioka in Tikopia are simple—water and coconut 
milk. Occasionally the liquid by-product of some cookmg process 
is consumed. A curious beverage sometimes prepared is Ui. A green 
coconut is drained of its liquid and filled instead wto salt water, 
which is allowed to stand for a couple of months. It is drunk as an 
accompaniment to fish, or to give a tang to a vegetable diet when 
the sea has been too tough to aUow of fishing for some days, It la 
described as pungent and ** making good the beUy. PersonaUy, 
after one trial. I can only describe it as a stinkmg fluid, easily tlw 
nastiest beverage 1 have ever tasted. There are no inioxicanw in 

There is a very considerable body of knowledge connected with 
the art of cooking in Tikopia which it is impossible to sei down in 
full here. Some upects of it may be summarized Iwwwr, particu¬ 
larly as they bear ultimately on our problems of kinship, as regards 
quantities of food available in relation to sire of family. 

As might be expected, there is a considerable vocahul^ of words 
to describe the state of foods, as cooked and raw, thick and 
hard and soft, Moreover, such words are frequently allied to 
food alone, not in more general situations. Of a pudding, fc»r 
example, it is said “ Tt v^ruf^ tu reran ” or “ Ttf patai, 

meaning it has turned out soft or hard respectively. Pottu is used 
in the specific situation as a synonym for/r^, the more 
which can be applied to things other than food. Korore is obviously 
a derivative of rore, coconut cream, so means actually “ creamy 
and therefore soft. The culinary lore goes ftr enough to enable ^ 
state of cert^ foods to be predicted before cooking. Vetfa, for 
example, should be firm, not soft and watery when eaten. The test 
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o£ what its consistency will be Ue$ In (dribbling the mixture from the 
ends of the fingers before putting it in the oven. If it fdls in solid 
drops then all will be wel]» but if it runs thinly down then it will be 
too soft, “ jitt Um ”—“ it is not good.” In the latter case some more 
sago or majca dour is usually added until the liquid becomes viscous. 
As the natives say—“ Observation of the vatia —when it fiiUs with 
a thud {i f6 pah/) it will be good; but when it falls in a dribble 
(s U 9 Ars), when it falls thinly (s to iarara), it will be watery.” 

Watery foods, it may be noted, axe not greatly esteemed in Tikopia 
—unless they are specihcally liquids, with charactodstic properties. 
I remember the Ariki Kafika once, in a discussion of foods tmder 
consumption, saying contemptuously of rtapcro pawpaw), natu (a 
light green fleshy fruit) and ripe bananas (eaten raw), “Akaif a 
mfian ”—“ Foods ? Water only 1 ** 

Prom what has been said so far about native recipes it might 
be thought that Tikopia cooking is done purely by rule of thumb, 
substances being mixed together without regard to quantity. But 
like the European cook with her cups of flour and spooofrls of 
butter, the proportion of each being an integral part of the recipe, 
the Tikopia have a deflnice idea of the sort of ratio which should 
operate between the elements of their dishes. With them the deter- 
n^ng factoc is the coconut. Its comparative icaxcity in the island 
makes it the Umiting dement in cookery, and therefore, subject to 
a certain degree of variation, the ske of a dish is proportionate to 
(he amount of coconut available for the purpose. ” For the pudding 
to be good it is made proportionate to the coconut.” A small 
amount of coconut cream in a pudding makes it a poor one; ic is 
not soft and smooch in flavour, but harsh and lumpy—” a bad pudding 
which is sticky, that is a scantiness of coconut.” Most people prefer 
to make a smdl, well-creamed pudding than a large, ill-dressed one. 
And to serve as a basis foe judgment in estimating quantities thece 
is a definite ratio commonly known. It was volunteered to me in 
the course of conversation by Pa Penuatara, and confirmed by others 
present. In native terms it is expressed, *' Papar/afitn tokotasi^ fi mu 
sohtasi ka m ki o.” As noted above, the pa^ are the flat leaf 
packages of the grated base, taro or banana, etc., while fi niu is a 
bunch cont^ning five couple of nuts. The ratio is thus “ Pot every 
single ten food packages, one bundle of ten coconuts will be creamed 
with it.” Hence the interest taken in counting the number of leaf 
packages accumulated during the process of grating up the food 
base—“ How many slabs is the pudding ? ” is a query frequently to 
be heard. This is no idle curiosity, but a desire to know how many 
coconuts will be needed to make a dish of appropriate quality. Here 
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u elsewhere the decimal system of couQtmg is used, j>dpa rm, literally 
two slabs, meamog twenty, and so on. The ratio given above is a 
generous one, and many puddings are not up to this standard. 

MAKING A COCONUT PUDDING 

Our series of vignettes of Tikopia domestic life may be concluded 
by observation of events in the house Karoakau, where the prepara> 
don of a coconut pudding is in progress towards midday. The head 
of the house, Pa Taitai, quite a young man, is seated on a wooden 
stool grating coconut Aesh bto a large bowl with the characteristic 
rasping sound. Earlier in the morning he has been down on the 
beach at the water's edge washing the bowl and the hibiscus Abre to 
be used in his work. At his thJgh clings his young son, just about 
able to stand. The father tells a boy neat by to remove the infant, 
but holding on with a Arm baby grip he refuses to go. ** He doesn't 
want to," says the lad simply and leu him stay. The rasp of the nut 
and flutter the shower of white particles continues. The wife, sit¬ 
ting alongside, is eating some of the grated material, and from time 
to time she pushes a wad of It into the child's mouth. Pa Taitai's 
mother, with a man’s loincloth twisted round her neck—a token of 
mourning—is seated on the other side making a water-bottle out of 
a particularly large coconut brought back by her son from Anuta. 
At the back of the house is his sister, patiently plaiting a pandanus 
mat. His wife’s brother is also seated near by, making a sling for 
the new wacer-bonle from coconut fibre, using an old loincloth tied 
round a house-post as support to hold his cord taut. Outside, 
under the shade of a breadfruit tree, another sister and her friend 
are busy beating bark-eloth, the ring of their mallets resounding in 
pleasant concert and blending with their conversation or gentle 
singing. A little later the mother’s brother of Pa Taitai comes in, 
sofl-voiced and dignifled, with a ready smile, and taking the coconut 
from his sister continues her task of scraping out the flesh through 
one of the eyes. He and his nephew exchange news and banter 
in easy familiar fluhion, addressing each other by personal names, 
as custom allows. 

When the coconut has been all grated there is a pause for some 
time while the wife goes and prepares the oven. She comes Anally and 
announces, “ The oven has begun to burn." Since in this case it is 
va/ia that is to be made, the coconut has been prepared before the 
operations of the oven have begun. 

The child meanwhile has become sleepy, and though nursed by 
its grandmother cries and refuses to be pscifled. Then it is given 
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to the folher who lays it on his knees, its head to his left breast, 
supporting its neck with his wrist. This position does not please 
the grandmother who tells him to sustain its head, so he shifts his 
hand accof«^ly. He taps his finger lighdy on the babe’s side with 
slow soothing ** psh—pi ” sounds, and the child yawns once or 
twice and finally goes off to sleep. Then it is laid down on a bed* 
mat and lightly covered up as far as the bead with a piece of batk- 
doth. The father goes off to bathe before preparing the coconut 
cream, while the mother is out again seeing to the oven. After a 
time the further work of preparing the food iJgins. 

The coconut cream is wrung out of the grated material by the 
bfother*in.law, who takes his task seriously, wringing the last drop 
out of the hibiscus fibre at each twist, and giving vent to a grunt 
now and again as he applies the final pressure. During this opera¬ 
tion one of the girls who has come to help in the cook-house pokes 
her head in the doorway and says, “ The fire is dead,” meaning that 
the oven is now ready for use. A rough bag of coconut fibre is 
uken down from a shelf by Pa TaitaJ. This contains flour of w/as, 
looking like lumps of wMte chalk, and about three handfuls are 
taken and crumbled in the cream. *' Give me again,” says Pa Taltai, 
asking for another handful after he has mixed this in. The con- 
sirtency of the liquid is tested by allowing it to drip from the fingers, 
and when it resembles condensed milk it is pronounced *‘good.” 
Pa Taicai then calls out to the cook-house, ** Let the oven be spread.” 
Cups of half coconut shell are capped on one another to clean them, 
and the master of the house and his helpers adjourn to the cook¬ 
house. There the oven lies ready, with some raw food alongside. 
Stones are arranged by the women to take the coconut cups without 
spilling any of the liquid. \<^heA he thinks enough are in position— 
“ leave it, leave it, leave it; plenty! ” says Pa Taitai testily. One 
cup has been filled in the other house and brought in; others are 
isJd on the hot oven-stones and filled there by soaking the vakai with 
cream and then transferring it by squeezing it out again. The oven 
is then covered carefully over with leaves in the usual way, and the 
household settles down to wait till the food is cooked. 

Soon the babe wakes up and cries a little, so is given drink from 
a green coconut in an eye of which a small roU of banaru leaf has 
been inserted as a funnel. This is specially for its benefit \ adults 
would scorn such a device. It then crawls to its father, still crying, 
but on being taken up by him stops. Its grandmother, eating taco, 
gives an enormous moutbiul to the child without a word, stuffuig 
in the pasty mass till some of it protrudes from the infant's bulging 
lips. The father raises a mild objection, but is overruled. He then 
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wipes awfty the excess with s vi$p of soft coconut fibre, aided by the 
dedsive hand of the grandmother. The ^h«ld 1$ then handed over 
to her and is given semi^masticated mateoal from her mouth* fed 
like the young of a bird, after which Its lips are cleansed again with 
a piece of bark*cIoth. 

The old woman's brother is now rubbing the outside of the coco¬ 
nut designed as a watei-bottle with a piece of coral to smoothe 
it off. 

The father says to his sister, “ Wash your child 1 At dust she 
refuses, being sdll busy at her mac. Then she yields, takes him, and 
stands him in one comer while the father picks up a water-bottle. 
There ensues a discussion as to whether the water has gone bad and 
stinks or not, but the argument is decided in its favour, and the bottle 
is inverted over the babe's head. The sister washes him with her 
hands—these people use no soap. In a minute the process is finished, 
and he is dxitd with a piece of old soft bark-cloth and set free. As 
he crawls along rbe door to begin a series of explorations the father 
gives him a dnal wipe—on the run, so to speak. 

Then follows the meal, in which aU, including brother-in-law 
and mother's brother, uke part. 


THE MBAI. 

The technique of eating and its etiquette, though not elaborate, 
is important as a clue to the understanding of the rutive attitude 
cowa^ food. 

Z£ it is for immediate consumption the cooked food, hot from 
the oven, is packed in curiously shaped kits—a bellying rectangle is 
about the nearest description one can give—plaited from the young 
pale fronds of the coconut before they have splayed out. These 
kits are known as and have handles so that they can be hung 
from those wooden hooks which depend from the c^ers of every 
Tikopia house. The are lined with leaf, and in them are set 
the baked taro or bananas, cups of vafia or leaf packages, ko/a of 
whatever kind. A pudding of the Jtisua type which has b«n pounded 
In a bowl is brought in its container. The food is set in the centre 
of the house and the family gathers round In a rough circle, men 
on one side, women on the other, children interspersed but usually 
preserving the sex differentiatioo. 

In an ordinary household a meal represents simply the consumption 
of food. In that of a chief, elder or other head of a family, however, 
it is also an occasion for acknowledgment of ancestors. When the 
baskets are brought la to the centre of the house they are all opened 
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and the scoior reprcsectaiiTe of the femil7 pinches off a soap from 
each which a tossed out to the eaves of mata paito with some such 
words as: 

Aneescer] Come and eat 
Turn hiiher wirh veUare/* 

Each man of rank has what might be called a “short list*’ of 
aocestofs, deities and former rulers in his ^tnily who are remembered 
io this way. The invocation of them even in this semi-fonnal style 
is an important reminder of kinship ties and group unity to the 
assembled company, and the stren^ of this is greatly increased 
when any specific ritual meal such as in connection with net-making, 
fi^8^fruitl or the lifUng of a Upu takes place. 

Afnr the offerings have been made, or immediately after the 
food arrives, in a household of no particular status, a couple of men 
begin to distribute the food on to pieces of leaf which serve as platters. 
A cupful of pudding, a taro root and a few bananas are placed on 
each, and another member of the group bands the portions round. 
Gire is taken to see that each person hu his or her share, and that 
no element is missing on the platter. People themselves do not call 
attention to a deficiency, but their neighbours soon observe it, and 
a call to one of the distributors, “ So-and-so has no pudding,*' brings 
a quick response. If it is the smallness of his portion and not the 
absence that has attracted notice, then the recipient may say modestly, 
" O, pudding li there 1 ’* " Plenty I *' “ Stop then 1 ’* or similar de¬ 
precatory words. Each person usually has a separate portion, but 
sometimes two or more people may share a platter between them. 
This has been announced to the distributor, or perhaps he hiouelf 
has suggested it in handing over a mass of food—“There is the 
portion of you two there." No matter how humble, persons are 
never neglected In the distribution, and each child is given access 
to some platter, as it may be that of its grandparent. People of more 
than ordinary importance, as a guest, or a chief, are given a special 
portion each, that of a guest of^en being very large, in order that 
he may take the major part of it away with him. 

These portions of food are known as tanmajat a word which is 
also used for the food offerings to the gods and ancestors. It is 
difficult to find an exact equivalent of this term. It means primarily 
“a portion of food allott^ to a person in a distribution," but its 
sense is rather different from that of the English share of a meal, 
since one of the features of it is that it so frequently exceeds the re¬ 
quirements of the int^vidual to whom it is allotted. This character of 

tauaafa is correlated with a number of usages which ate not to be 
found in the European meal system. 
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In the first place the Tikopia, like the European, has as one of 
hjs norms of pditeoess the requesting or urging of his fellow-diners 
to have more food when they show signs of stopping. In his ease, 
however, etiquette takes the form not of asking the one who has 
paused to ** hkvt some more " from a bulk supply beyond his reach 
and control, but of urging him to cootinue to eat from the store 
which is 6CiU before him. “ Kai Jkai aarit^ soa*' “ Eat, eat still, friend,*’ 
is the cheerful cry heard at every meal, as the gastronomes exhort 
each other to renewed efforts. True hospitality consists in placing 
before a man mote than he can possibly eat and then commanding 
him at intervals to continue when he shows signs of flagging \ not 
in a parsimonious calculation of his probable appetite b^orehand, 
and then exposing him to the shame of confessing that his hunger is 
in excess of the supplies put before him. In Tikopia it is rare for the 
most voracious ester not to he satisfied with what is on his platter, 
oe added to it. There li another aspect of meal time etiquette which 
reinforces that just mentioned. This is the practice, which has full 
social approval, of handing over the remnants of one’s meal to another 
person of lesser status to finish. “Xer/ h kai^* ** Give to eat,** to 
someone else was almost the first rule of good manners which I 
learnt in the island—one takes one’s tetme/a with both hands, and 
without wrapping it up slides it over to someone near who is of 
equal or less position with a friendly "Kai ml'* *‘Eat, friend.” 
The offer is frequently refused, with ao explanatory “ Hahna i ” 
” Satisfied! ” which gives no offence. The planer is then passed 
on to another, probably a youth or a child, who is much more apt 
to make short work of it. For what has been said above about the 
excessive supplies of a tamaja applies mainly to adults; the portioru 
of young people are meant to be roughly sufficient for them, but are 
not made excessive since they will shortly have the reversion of chose 
of their elders. One would not hand ovet one’s remnants to a chief 
to cat, nor to a guest, nor to an elder; nor would a commoner pass 
his leavings to a chief’s growa-up son, but apart from points in 
etiquette of this kind the transfer of food portions is very free. Here 
again the same principle of politeness in allowing people to eat their 
fill is operative. A person to whom the taumaja Is handed on is not 
asked ^ he is still hungry, if he wants any more food; he is com¬ 
manded in friendly fashion to ear, and them is the food before him. 
He suflets no embarrassment by compliance, as he most certainly would 
if he were asked If he still desired food. To put such a question to 
a Tikopia other than a child, half-way through a meal, would be 
almost certain to invite a denial—chough no one minds confessing 
to hunger before a meal. 
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The idea of handing over the temnants of one’s meal to another 
person seems somewhat repugnant to Europeans, Consideration is 
demanded therefore of the technique of eating in vogue among the 
Tikopia, Ail carriage of food to the mouth is done by the fingers— 
except in the case of thin liquids, where coconut oc shell spoons are 
used. Taro roots, bananas and pieces of breadfruit ate broken into 
small pieces and an individual ruber or slice is generally consumed 
altogether without leaving any scraps—except tough, earthy or 
insect-gnawed morsels which are thrown into the fice. The pudding 
presents more of a problem, being a large semi-solid mass, ’iht 
Tikopia are ve^ expert in handling this. Whereas the European 
tackling a pudding for the first time is l^)t to get mired almost to the 
elbow, these natives use only the first two fingers and thumb of the 
fight hand. With a deft twist they scoop out a lump of the soft 
material, mould it a rrifie and convey It to the mouth without loss. 
Then tlwre is no wandering round the circumference of the dish 
selecting special morsels ; since it is all of practically the same con¬ 
sistency i)U eater it content to nibble away at one end, gradually 
working cowardi the centre as if he were conducting an excavation 
in a hillilde, As a result, when he has had his fill there ft perhaps 
half of the pudding still left, marked by the fingers only along 
one side, And as fingers have had to much to do with it already 
in the course of preparation there can be no objection on this 
score. A remnant of a pudding It then perfectly fit to be handed 
over to a fellow-diner, though it would not be tent at a present to 
anyone. The attitude towards individual food remnants is one 
difierenc from our own, and more akin to our treatment of the 
undivided remnant of a meal. And this, aa much of meal etiquette, 
is determined by the Tikopia habit of allotting the whole product 
of an oven among persons and treating the remainder of their 
portions according to recognized procedure. 

Coconuts for drinking are handed from mouth to mouth, the 
superior In rank taking his fill first. If one is a guest in a family the 
httd of the household frequently orders a green nut to be prepared, 
watches one drink, then takes it away when one has finished, looks 
inside, drinks himself and then passes it over to his son, 

Waste of food is reprehensible in this community, so remnants 
which are not eaten at one meal are wrapped up in leaf again and 
stowed away in the to help towards the next meal, oc to provide 
snacks for casual visitors, <^ldren or hungry persons awaking 
from sleep. If a guest has to return that day to his own house then 
his tanmafa will have been a specially la^e one, contrining a whole 
pudding, and some fish in season as well as the ordinary taro or 
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breadfcuit. Of this be will hive consumed only ft fraction; the 
temainder ii wrapped up and put into a cocoout^leaf basket of the 
p$p9ra type to be borne off to his home. (The are used for 
domestic purposes only, ftod would degrftde the gift if Cftrried off to 
another Tillage.) 

Associated also with the objection to waste is the custom whereby 
any household having obviously much more food than is necessary 
for its members passes over a portion to another household of rela¬ 
tives or neighbours. This happens particularly when the household 
itself has received supplies from outside, as at a religious ceremony 
or a marriage, an initiation or a funeral. The economic gesture of 
amiability is reciprocated sooner or later in kind. 

The chewing of betel, resorted to at frequent Intervals in the coarse 
of the day, is indispensable after a meal. Two varieties of areca nut, 
kaula and Juariki^ are used ; the former, which is larger and of better 
quality, is preferred. With the nut lime (obtained by burning coral 
lumps) is wrapped in betel leaf to form the masticant wad. Young 
men and women chew up the materials together, but old men usually 
have a wooden mortar in which the materials ate pounded. Wads of 
the half-masdcsted betel are passed freely from one person to another, 
particularly ftom older folk to younger, or from men to women, in 
the same way as toumcje of food. A typical scene at the end of a meal 
II the following. 

A party of workers engaged in repairing a canoe had just ffnished 
eating. Tht Ariki Kafika, host to tl^ party, asked, Tl4 assembled 
elders aren’t going to chew betel? No?” His son, Pa Fenuatara, 
slowly and rather unwillingly reached down the last of a bunch of 
area and made a joke about their having eaten mati and their lips 
being still pungent therefrom. He split the bunch and threw a piece 
at his cross-cousin, Pa Nukumarere, to divide. “ Here I distribute 
it.” Then he looked zound and inquired, ** Who is left ? ” Noticing 
that Pa Nukumarere had left none for himself, he threw over a portion 
which was taken without a word. AU then began to chew. 

Since meals in Tikopia are so much of a family affair, the attitudes 
described in the foregoing section obviously serve as an important 
cletnent in the general system of co-operation between kin. The 
partition of food and the services incidental to its preparation are an 
expression of the ties of relationship, and provide a concrete basis for 
an extension of them Into other fields. 
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APPROACH TO THE STUDY OP KINSHIP 

By kiasbip is meant that system of relationships between indi* 
viduals in a society which is integrally connected with the recognition 
of biological connection by binh and procreation on the one hand, 
and of a legaliaed social union involving sex relations between two 
individuals on the other. Basically marriage and the production of 
children, themselves intimately related from the social point of view, 
are the two types of links in kinship chain. 

Before proceeding to the further analysis of Tikopia kinship some 
of the principal avenues of approach to the problem may be considered. 

One of the obvious queues which the observer puts to himself 
at the beginning of his analysis is: In what kind of groups do these 
people live—what ace the essential principles of their local aggrega^ 
don?'* This involves consideration of a number of relac^ phe* 
nomena—the ownership of house-sites and cheit names, marriage 
arrangements, the claims of resident chiefs, and the like, the key to 
which is provided by the study of genealogical affiliation. The 
residential approach trough spatial relations brings us to the re¬ 
cognition of Jdnship ties, of the expression of these ties in ownership, 
and the existence of large kinship units In which they are finsdly 
subsumed. Artd by reason of its accessibility to observation it is the 
resldendal ^proach that normally offers the easiest avenue to the 
initial understanding of kinship. 

Closely related is the alimentary approach. Coosideradon of 
what people eat leads to the examination of the economic reciprocity 
between husband and wife, methods of wider co-operation in work, 
systems of land tenure, ritual offerings to ancestors and gods foe 
fertility, Prom here one is led to family history, to poUdeal relations, 
especi^y those of chieftainship; to the obligations and ptiviJeges 
of adopden, as reflected in food; to bilateral kin relations in the 
utilization of family orchards by women and their children in other 
families; to comparative wealth of kinship groups, in relation to 
population restriction on the one hand and soct^ friction on the 
other. The full incerrelation of these diverse phenomena will become 
apparent in succeeding chapters. The accompanying chart (Table H) 
gives, in diagrammatic form, an idea of the scope of the analysis. 

Another approach is through material culture, the investig^on of 
the actual objects that these people have and hold. This brings up 
problems of kins hip in the field of production of implements, technical 
education, specialization and cJoAaoge, ownership and control of 
property, inhericance and so on. 

The linguistic approach, considering what these people call each 
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otfwr, tlwir system of proper names and kinship terms, leads to 
examination of the behaviour appropriate to each term, and individual 
variations in such behaviour j of the correlation of kinship ter^ 
minology and sex regulation, in particular that concerning marriage 5 
the complex economic and ritual procedure at mourning and similat 
occasions. This approach from the side of kinship nomenclature has 
been most frequently employed in studies of kinship, but it can hardly 
be regarded as the most sati^actory, at least as a method of beginning 
the investigation, 

Somewhat different is the bfogcaphical approach, which concen> 
trates attention on the study of Idnihip with the child, or later the 
maturing individual as the focal point. Problems of the develop¬ 
ment of the child’s terms and behaviour, and its movement into 
the kinship configurations of later life occupy consideration here. 
This approach, which represents a very specific and dearly formulated 
set of problems, has proved of great value in the work of Professor 
Malinowski.^ 

These diffecent approaches are by no means mutually exclusive. 
Bach in turn can be ^opted as a starting-point for enquiry, and if the 
leads in each direction be systematically explored the result will be 
in each case the production of an institutional map covering the 
same set of facts in rhe native life, the same social configurations, 

As the result of enquiry along such lines what we have is a number 
of projections of the Unship alignment in she society under analysis 
—(he residential projection, the alimentaty projection, etc. 

Putting the matter another way, what we obtain is a number of 
different contextual situations of kinship by which we are enabled 
to give a closer definition of kinship phenomena, to clarify the relation 
of groups to each other and the ration of individuals to groups—in 
short, to visualize the kinship structure of the people. The requisite 
documentary evidence is provided by such material as house plans ; 
village plans: maps illustrating holing of land; genealogies; his¬ 
torical records; chirrs of kinship terms; texts of kinship speech in con¬ 
versation, as well as the records of ritual, economic and other daily life, 

The residential approach has been used here to show how the 
spatial aggregation of the TIkopia in houses and villages is correlated 
closely with their kinship affiliations. By means of “ slices of life *' 
it has been demonstrated also how in dally conduct each household 
relies on principles of kinship, particniarly family ties, to accomplish 
its economic and social ends. This approach is a useful one, since 

' V. JVxw/ U/t 9 f SoMfif, 19 »9 ; W®*, 19J0, 17; article, “ Kinship,’' 

BoV. X4th ed. ; “ Patembood as Basis of Social Stmewfe.*’ N/» GmtraHtK ; 
atticle. “ Culture,” Amerioifi £00** S»fioi Saneet. 
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the dflt& it relies upon Is patent to observation and the inferences 
drawn can be easily checked. 

The position of the individual family in the household, however, 
srill remains to be analysed, Here the empirical method will still 
be followed: we shall take not a hypothetical household generalized 
from a number of instances entirely away from the control of the 
reader, but actual examples as far as space will allow. It wlU become 
clear that the examples chosen can be regarded as typical, i.e. similar 
configurations of persons, similar acts of behaviour occur in other 
households. The position of the individual family as a kinship unit 
in any society cannot be merely assumed. It cannot be taken for 
granted that a group of two parents and their children performs the 
same general functions in every case, nor can the presence of other 
relatives In immediate propinquity be Ignored. Our problem—to 
be settled as the result empirical enquiry—Is threefold \ to deter> 
mine the normal structure of the family in Tikopia: to analyse its 
functions, particularly in regard to the position of the children; to 
show how the family structure emerges into the broader social life, 
how It is correlated with other social insciruclons. The kinds of 
relationships to be studied are those between members of the family 
itself, between members of a family and others in the household, 
between the family as a unit and ocher families in the same position, 
between the family and kinship groups of which Ic is a component 
part, as the “ house and the dan. 

The data now to be adduced are intended to show two things— 
the kinship relations of ail persons comprising the households named, 
/>, all folk who are normally resident in the dwelling; and the 
residential position of persons immediately related by kinship to 
each household described. This information is important from the 
point of view of the ontogeny of kinship: it shows the variations 
in the configuration of family tics within which the individual Tikopia 
grows into the kinship structure; and what cficct, if any, this his 
upon his laiet response to the kinship system as he moves within it. 
More concretely, as an instance, the position of a family where a 
father's brother lives in the same house can be contrasted with one 
where the little group of parents and children dwells alone. There 
is a question as to how far such individual variations in the household 
pattern axe relevant for the kinship system as a whole, 

Towards the end of my stay, when I knew the people well, I 
made a sociological census of every household in the island. In 
this I set down the following data; name of the viUage; name of 
the house ; clan and “ house " affiliation of tlxe members ; name, 
sex and approximate age of each resident; and precise kinship between 
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them in terms of relationship to a perra taken as head of the house¬ 
hold. I found this census, in combination with genealogies and 
other material, invaluable Cot the study of the sodal structure. The 
material given below is an example of it. 

Of the four representative cases taken for examination, two ate 
from the district of Kavega and two h:om Faea. and together they 
are distributed among three clans. Two are households of chiefs 
sons, one of an elder, and one of an ordinary commoner. All of 
them were specially known to me personally. 

PERSONNEL OP SAMPLE HOUSEHOLDS 

Taramca .—This may be described ai a multiple ^mily household. 
It is a large dweUing in the village of Potu sa K^ka, and is occupied 
by the eldest son of the Ariki KaAka, Pa Penuatara, with his wife, two 
sons and three daughters, all children, the eldest, Ptkeivave, ^ing 
a boy. Pa Fenuafud, third son of the chief, with his wife, son 
and daughter lives there also, and in addition Savatau, an " adhering 
child,** a clsssificatcry son " of Pa Penuatara, who adopted him 
soon after marriage. His real father, Pa Penuatara’s parallel cousin 
of the second degree, Uvea on the other aide of the island. 

Pa Penuatara himself is a handsome man with almost an Arab 
profile, a splendid torso, careful of his personal appearance, parti¬ 
cularly of his long golden hair. He is extremely imelilgent. His 
poRr^t is given in Plates I and XV. 

These two families share the house, each having its portion of 
floor space to itself, except on special ritual occasions such as net- 
making or the performance of kava alter a night of thunder. Pa 
Fenuetara usually sits with the southern supporting post of the ridge¬ 
pole at his back, and his wife and children occupy tftastmu nearby, 
while sa Penuafuri has the opposite tuaumu comer (v. Plan II). The 
chief himself often visits this house and sleeps there, having his own 
place at the base of the northern suppoRlng post, which the others 
do not appropriate. 

The chief’s normal dwelling is in the village of Sukumarae down 
the beach, in Teve, the house in which he lived before assuming the 
chieflaios^p. Here he lives with his wife, Nau Kahka, and his 
second son, Pa Taramca—whose name is derived from the house- 
site occupied by bis elder brother—with wife, three boys and a girl. 
The chief’s fourth son, a lad named Taupure, and his sister Eoqouvia, 
both unmarried, live also in Teve, though they spend a great deal 
of their time in Taramca. 

The inmates of these two houses comprise a closely-knit Uttle 
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group. They spend a considerable amount of time in each other’s 
dwellings, taking meals there and joining in any work that is toward, 
they meet coastandy in their orchards which are held joindy under 
^ control of the chief, they assist each other as a matter of course 
in any ceremonial affairs, and the children of one brother are to be 
found in the company of any other. fUkeiraTe is in fact technically 

.*,*^^*^*”8 child” of Pa Taramoa. The differentiation of the 
individual families in terms of precise relationship, however, is 
perfectly clear, and is given conaete expression by Aeit occupation 
of the specified floor space in Taramoa, the separate movement of 
each married pair as a unit in changing domicile, or in going to the 
culdvadons, and their separate ownership of bedding, betel apparatus, 
knives, and other property, 

The immediate rdadves of the chief’s family ate to be found in 
Potu sa Kafika, near Pa Fenuarara, Their precise degree of kinship 
will be seen from the geneabgy (Gen. 1 ); as fat as Pa Fenuatara is 
concerned, for instance, They comprise a number of “ fathers,” 
" brothers,” ” sons,” etc- One of the most important is Pa Siamano, 
who lives with his wife and children. Pa Niuaru his brother, this 
man’s son, and Siasa his sister in the house Siamano. Somewhat 
less closely related, being the descendant of another chiefly branch, 
is Pa Vainunu, who lives in Maraetoto with his wife, married son 
(Pa Toqarutu), daughter-indaw and their three boys : unmarried son, 
two unmarried daughters and an adopted lad from Motuata. This 
boy is a sister’s son of Pa Tsrairakj, to be mentioned in a moment. 
Other married sons of Pa Vainunu live in houses round about. Both 
Fa Siamsno and Pa Vainunu are men of influence in the councils of 
the “ house ” of Kafika; as cJassificatory brothers of the chief they 
ate “fathers” to Pa Fenuatara and he shows them considerable 
deference. Members of the households of Siamano and Maraetoto 
are to be found fairly frequently in Taramoa, and they come at 
will, not by specific invitation. But they do not enter into such 
constant co-opention with the folk of Taramoa as do those of Tevc, 
despite the fact that they are only a few yards apart instead of half a 
mile. Here ia an instance where the bonds of close kinship between 
persons spatially distant are tighter than bonds between neighbours 
with me« distant kinship, Another person who is frequently in 
Taramoa is Pa Tarairaki, A son of the family of Mapusaija—teally 
an elder branch of the chiefly house than the reigning Ariki—he 
is a man of some rank, and with his brothers Pa Ropeaukena and 
Ti P^aivaru comes frequently to assist the chief in economic and 
social a/fiiits. The eldest brodicr, Pa Orokofe, lives apart from the 
others in Faea, and so is rarely seen in Ravcqa, but be is virtually 
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represented by his son Sivatau with Pa Fenuatara. Pa Tarairaki 
himself is a small-boned but wiry, spare man, with cofling black 
beard and young face, thin nose and sensitive lips, a whimsical soul 
always ready to crack a joke at someone’s expense. He it was who 
at the sacred yam kava of his unde instructed an innocent untutored 
youth in a whisper to go and pour a final cup over the heap of ovea- 
coverings, a meaningless act which, solemnly performed, quite took 
the old man aback fot a moment till be saw humour of it. His 
restless personality and convivial leanings probably cause him to be 
more frequently in Taiamoa than are his brothers. When any one 
of these cornea, as he does perhaps several times a week, there is 
generally a child tagging along with him, Otherwise the children 
of these households do not spend much time in each other’s dwellings, 
though they are very welcome there if they come with mcssagei 
or in the course of their childish wanderings. Pa Kukumarere, 
cross-cousin to Pa Fenuatara, is often to be seen in Tararaoa, but 
relatives by marriage do not seem to come so often as in the other 
households mentioned. A typical instance of the co-operation of 
the kin of the Ariki Kafika in economic affairs was given by their 
presence at the repairing of the sacred canoe, Sapiniakau/* to which 
reference is made elsewhece (v. Texts S.) and S.4). 

No/M.—This may be termed an augmented family household. It 
consists of Pae Sao—head and pm of the " house ** of that name, of 
the Tafua clan—his wife, three sons and four daughters, and Tanai- 
kava, a younger bachelor brother. In days past this man was known 
as Pa Notoa, after his residence, but in the epidemic of 1910 his elder 
half-brother lUijitumera who then bore the title of Pae Sao died, and 
so the present holder succeeded to it. The sons of the dead man, 
Sja and Fakasarakau, who Live in the house Vaitopu in the village of 
Ratia hsJf a miie or so away round the bluff, come frequently to assist 
in the work of the household. Not very far from Notoa lives another 
younger brother of Pae Sao with his wife, son and daughter in the 
house Niata, the name of which he bears. The tale of relatives in dose 
connection is completed by the offspring of the deceased Pa Rai]i« 
tauata, a man of the same house ** but of another branch. Three 
of his children live in the dwelling Ragitauata in the same village as 
Pae Sao; a fourth, a woman, shares with Sia and hU brother their 
house in Ratia, where she helps them in the domestic arrangements. 

All the kinsfolk mentioned come to Notoa from time to time, and 
co-operation with them is frequent, Sia and Fakasarakau bdng most 
often on the spot, since they have no children of thik own to cate foe. 
Relations are dose also with the households of Rai)iinaseke and 
Nukufud, the former being the femily Into which the sister of Pae Sao 
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mftccied, the Utter that from which his own wife came. Moreover, 
though the tie of kinship is remote, and the people are of Taumako 
clan, the household of ]]atotiu which is next door has much to do 
with that of Sao, htting in their oven arrangements to suit each other, 
borrowing coconuts, betel nuts and implements, helping each ocher 
whenever food gifts have to be prepared, making up canoe crews 
together, and assisting at each other’s kava rites. 

KATMkau .—This also is an augmented household, the consciru- 
cion of which has already been indicated in the descdptions of daily 
life. It consists of Pa Tiitai, his wife and son Tekila, and iniant 
daughter, with his widowed mother Nau Riroakau and his two un> 
matded sisters. An elder brother also lives there periodically when- 
ever he is home from Anuta, where he normally resides as a mission 
teaches. This little group has no very close kin in the male line, but 
in the adjacent house live families thitd to it ancestrally as having 
been survivors from the expulsion of the former inhabitants of the 
distucc. These folk, though of Taumako clan, regard themselves as 
still constituting a group apart; they are the ’’ house ’’ of sa Ftsi. 
They co*operatc in all the major social aiUirs, regard the plot of 
ground where their houses stand as common property, and drop into 
each other’s dwellings a good deal for casual conversation, to borrow 
betel materials and the liM. 

The relations of Pa Taitai with his brother-in-law and mother’s 
brother are very friendly, in the manner indicated already, and his 
mother’s brother's son, Uvia-i-te-raki, spends a considerable amount 
of time in Racoakau. Every few days one or other of the young men 
comes along and spends a night there, lending a hand in any work 
and taking meals with the household. 

Raigi/un.-^Thu may be termed a diminished family household, 
since not all the members of the family are resident there. It consists 
of Pa Rai^ifuri, his wife, three daughters and one son. There are no 
ocher people constantly Uving there. His eldest son was lost at sea 
the year l^fore I arrived in Tikopia. Another daughter lives in the 
house Nukuomanu, a few yards to seaward, where she is the adopted 
child of Pa Nukuomanu and his wife, a childless couple who needed 
someone to fill the water-bottles for them and help in the work. Pa 
Nukuomanu is a classificatory *' brother ” of her own father. Pa 
Raijifuii, as the eldest son and heir of the Ariki Tafua, is a man 
of great consequence throughout all Tikopia, His position in Faea 
corresponds to chat of Pa Penuatara in Ravei]a, and is even more 
favoured since there is, in his distnet, no rival family of great strength 
to challenge his prestige, as does that of Taumako stand over against 
Pa Penuatara. 
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The location of the house IUi3ifun has akeady been shown in the 
village plan of Matautu» end a brief description has been given of the 
kinship affinities of its inmates. It will have been noted how four 
of the sons of the chief of Tafua, each with wife and children* lire 
near their father, who divides his time between the chiefly dwelling 
Motuapi and the little house Mukava alongside it, where Hves his 
youngest son Pa Mukava and his wife, with the old lady Nau Tafua. 
Co'Operation between Pa Raqifuri and his brothers is active in all 
matters such as combination for fishing crews, attendance at the old 
cluef*8 ceremonies, contribution to family presentationi, and utilisa¬ 
tion of the flunily orchards under the ^ef's direction. At the 
same time, as will be discussed later, relations between them are 
not of the best. Pa Rat^ifori himself has his house a little way 
from theirs, on the ground and near to the dwellings of his 
mother's family of Marinoa, with whom he is very familiar. 
Motuagi dose by it the residence of his cross-cousin, the principal 
sister’s son of the chief, with whom he it particularly intimate. 
In this latter household, by the way, the young man Malruga Is 
frequently to be seen, since the deceased wife of Pa Motuagl was 
his sister. This is but one of the many examples of bow kinship 
ties bring people of the two districts together—Mairuga being a 
resident of Ravega. 

To the house Raqifuri comes fairly often Pa Niukapu, brother of 
Nau Ragifuri, to visit his sister, nephews and nieces, and to assist his 
brother-in-law i relations are very friendly between them. 

These four examples ace typical of the majority of Tikopia house¬ 
holds. Of the 2i8 dwellings in permanent occupation at the time 
of my stay in the Island, contained as their complement or part 
of it a married pair and their oflspring with or without other depen¬ 
dents. The remainder comprise households: of childless couples; 
where a breach has occurred in the original family circle, leaving one 
parent with the children, not having remarried; where an elderly 
person or a young man lives alone in a hut, usually near the dwelling 
of a married brother or other dose relative; where several people of 
both sexes share a hut, with the tic of kinship between them being 
not very dose. Examples of the first kind are Tarimatagl, where 
the widowed Nau Tarimatagi lives with her two sons and two 
daughters, all grown up or nearly so, and likely to marry soon ; 
and Ragitisa, where lives Pa Ragitisa with the young widow of his 
son (wlw died while I was in the island), her three little daughters, 
his other son and three daughters, all unmarried, and Nau Pereina, 
his sister, an aged childless widow. Here is a composite household 
where the various elements of it represent families broken down 
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hf death ot nascent in young people tape for marnage. Widows 
and widowers, who are distributed among the various types of house- 
hold, are usually found living with ch«t unmarried children, ot with 
a married son or daughter, or sometimes la a small house close by. 
Apart from such bachelor’s houses as are only occasionally tenanted 
arid serve mainly as evening lounging-placea, there are only about 
ten dwellings occupied by single persons, these being a couple of 
young orplumed men and several old bachelors and spinsters. In 
almost every case they live in close economic connection with a 
brother or other near relative. The need for co-operation in food- 
getting and cooking Is the strongest motive towards association 
in the other type of household mentioned. For example, in the 
house Vaikava live two sisters, daughters of Pa Vaikava, deceased. 
Being lone women they have enlisted the help of Mairuqa, a young 
man from the related family of Maniva, and Arikl-cauvia, their father’s 
brother’s son from Tekaumata. These are their ** adhering sons ** 
(Qiapter VI). In Nukumanaia lives Muakinamo, his sister and his 
brother’s son : in Mapusai)a lives the old Nau Mapusaqa with a son 
and two daughters, and with them a lad who is the ^Id of the brother 
of one of her son’s wives; in Rai^iau lives Seremata with his father’s 
father’s brother’s wife Nau Resiake, her unmarried daughter, and a 
son of her married daughter as an “ adhering child ”; in Rai)imtrepe 
lives Tauijinkiu with his " distant mother,” a relative by marriage j 
in PaMumaca the son of the house with the sister of Taui3arakau, an 
" adhering sister” from the same general family group, though not 
closely connected; In Rai]ikofe live two aged sisters with S^anjarai]a, 
an ” adhering son ” from another family and clan, hut from the same 
districc and the viPage of theit chief. It will he noted that all these 
associations are given in terms of kinship by the natives. 

Comparison of the four household! described in detail and the 
other quantitative data given shows an evident crystallization of 
simple family in the ordinary Tikopia dwelling ; the nuclear structure 
is the little group of parents and children. There is no need to 
enlarge this statement here, since the material of the subsequent 
chapters will bring it out even more clearly. 

Already, too, it can be seen how certain ties of kinship outside 
this sphere come to the front, how out of a circle of relatives some 
in particular are more closely associated with the family. Either they 
share a dwelling with the family or they are in constant communica¬ 
tion with it, in which case the ties of consanguinity are effective over 
a considerable distance. This does not of course rule out the ties 
of neighbourliness. 

The description of sample households In terms of kinship, correlat- 
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ing residence with genealogies, has demoosttated some of the most 
important structural features of Tikopia society. The working of 
this mechanism will be further indicated by an^ysing the chara«et 
of the behaviour between the various types of kin mentioned. This 
preliminary account of families and households may also be of use 
to the reader in plotting the social position of roany individuals he 
will meet In his excursion through these pages. 

HOUSEHOLD VARIATION AS A PROBLEM IN KINSHIP 
STRUCTURE 

There is one problem raised by the analysis of household con^ 
stitution which is of importance to the study of kinship. Despite 
the partial isolation of the simple family as an element in the life 
of the household, there are in t^ esamples mentioned different con- 
figuratioAS of kin with whom the memlKts are in immediate contact, 
famine the position of the children in these houses. They ate of 
different ages and so are in diiferent degrees of dependence upon their 
parents. And again a child in one of these households is in daily 
intimate contact with different types of close kin than Is its confrere 
in another. 

Rakeivave, a young boy, it the eldest son of Pa Fenuattra. He is 
the adopted child of Fa Tacamoa, so ostensibly lives in Teve, but he 
is very attached to his own father, goes about with him a greit deal, 
and spends most of his time in the house Taramoa. Katoarara is the 
second son of Pee Sao, and while the eldest is away at Vureas for a 
year, dq)uti2es for him with great success, being a manly, sturdy little 
fellow. He hss his fathet*$ bachelor brother Tanaikava in the same 
house. Tekila, the eldest child of Pa Taitai, is only an infant, not 
yet able to talk. He has many nurses, including in addition to his 
parents, his father’s sisters, who live in the house, ^s mother’s brother 
and his father’s mother’s brother’s son who come there often. 
Seteraki is a small boy, heir to Pa Rat]ifuci owing to the untimely 
death of his elder brother. Because of his position he is spoiled 
a good deal, ordinary people not caring to thwart him. He has no 
fadicr’s brothers or father’s sisters resident in the same house, but 
sees these relatives frequently. 

Is there not the possibility that the patterns of kinship generated 
in the most impressionable years will vary considerably in e^ case ? 
The actual care of the child, the feeding of it, carrying of it, issuing 
commands to it, punishing it and educating it is performed in diiietent 
cases, partially at least by different sets of relatives; one might ei^ect 
then that different types of behaviour would arise towards relatives 
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of the s&roe kind according a$ they lived under the same roof as the 
child or not It seems that this is largely obviated through the 
adoption by the child of generalised modes of behaviour to ^ pet- 
sons within its orbit in its early contacts. One difficulty exists here 
-^ehat of stud^ng the real development of kmship in any case, of 
tracing the behaviour of a person through a long period of years. 
Resort must always be made to abstraction—to the comparison of 
episodes in the lives of a number of persons at different stages, and to 
the postulate of a umty in the development of each to allow of a 
fusion of the results. Even the “ biographical method ” of Professor 
Malinowski is based on this process, and only to a limited extent is 
the result of an observed ontogeny. But to proceed with our 
analysis. 

First let us distinguish between firmal and injermai behaviour 
towards relatives. By formal is meant chat which is expressed in 
explicit formulation—^ use of specific terms, speech avoidances, 
obligations of gifts and services, the performance of customary acts 
such as wailing. By informal is meant the acts which are not a 
matter of obligation, but take place more or less spontaneously 
between the persons concerned. As alternative terms “ prescribed ** 
and non-pctscribed ” behaviour may be used, or “ compulsive 
and “ voluntary.” 

The character of family life in Tikopia, as in other communities, 
can be described much more in terms of informal than of formal 
behaviour-^ caresses, food handed over without pretension, glances 
of eye, tone of voice, bodily protection sought and accor^d, as 
when the babe runs to its father—in short, a multitude of small ser¬ 
vices not falling under any social stipulation. It is this informal 
behaviour, these almost infinitesimal actions, which are so difficult 
to describe in words, though they can be readily appreciated by a 
careful observer, that 1 propose to group together under the term 
stntimtnt. A fuller discussion of the subject, detailing the relations 
between parent and child in this sphere, is given in the following 
chapter. But it can be stated at once here tlut the difitrence in the 
relation of a person to his or bet real classificacory kin, to near and 
distant kin, to kin with whom social intercourse is frequent and 
those with whom it is not, to kin who live in the same itouse and 
those who live elsewhere, is largely a matter of variation in informal 
behaviour. The response to forn^ obligations in all these different 
cases is of tlu same general order, though it may fade away according 
Co circumstances. 

This distinction allows us to enlarge somewhat the common view 
of kinship structure. At worst, this has been taken to mean simply 
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the system of terminology u it c^n be set oat on a chart, and from 
a more theoretical standpoint It does not appear to have gone far 
beyond the inclnaion of certain codified obUgadons. But by the 
etrucrure of a kinship system Is not meant simply the summation of 
the formal or prescribe behaviour. It involves the norm of the 
informal, non-ptescclbed elements as tvell. Such aspects of behaviour 
in fiunily life as the consumption of a common meal, or the cleansing 
of a child by its mother are a part of the kinship structure of the 
community, as much as the legally enforceable gifts made by a mother's 
brother to a sister’s son at a funeral. 

The question which immediately obtrudes itself at this juncture 
is—ace all reactions of indi^duaU a part of the structure? Here 
the distinction can be drawn between elements of kinship behaviour 
which persist from one generation to another, which provide the 
factors of continuity In the social institutions, and those which have 
no such persistence. The kinship structure, empirically regarded, is 
the set of items of individual behaviour which have continuity in 
the social life, which are repeated over and over again in the existence 
of the same person, and through tha generations. For various 
reasons the behaviour may become inappropriate to the given situa> 
tion, out of harmony with it. and may change, thus incroducing a 
variation in the structure. 

In all social aftaira the child does not create its manner of life 
Jf nwo i is emerges into a world where certain types of behaviour are 
already establisl^ though they may not be necessarily backed up 
by any explicit legal or moral sanction. Fersontd relations in kinship 
then tend to express themselves within this pre-existing framework. 
Where the act of an individual diverges from the structural norm 
it may be regarded with approval, it may be Ignored or it may be 
counteracted by a mechanism setving the express function of handling 
such breach of condnulcy. 

Study of the variation in the residential grouping of specidc kinds 
of kinsfolk may be significant in amplifying out conception of the 
norms of the social structure. Kinship, in the last resort, is always 
a sec of relations between individual persons, and from a summation of 
individual behaviour one sees wbac is common practice, and what is 
the personal interpretation of this. I regret that in this direction my 
material is scanty, since I hardly teaUzed the interest of the problem 
when I was in tiw field. But I did not notia any perceptible difiet* 
ence in the behaviour of boys towards resident and non-resident kin— 
except in the case of actual parents. My general impression is that 
the socially approved norm formal b^viour is ^ected by Uttle 
difference in residential sRuation, since the crystallization of precise 
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relationships takes cirRe> and contact with other kin outside the home 
drcle is so frequent. But closer stud^ might reveal a diderence. It 
would seem, though, that the Intimacy of Ixbavlour formed with kin 
living in the same house tends to spread outwards and to lessen the 
degree of possible diderence in the treatment of immediate and dassl- 
hcarocy relatives. It has been said that the pattern of the btter is 
derived from the former. It appears, however, that not only the 
parents, but other kin resident in the house act as a bridge mechanism, 
a conveyor of kinship attitudes. It is only reasonable after all to 
expect residence under a common roof to have its effect. (Compare 
also the linguistic data of Chapter VIL) 


HUSBAND AND WE IN THE FAMILY 

One of the cardinal features which emerged from the analysis 
of the Tikopia households was the common character they showed 
wherever there were still immature persons. This was the separa> 
don to some degree of the simple or individual family. The data 
may be briedy recapitulated here before proceeding further to 
examine the position of the members. 

There are a number of diderent situadoos where the posidon 
of the frmily as a separate endty is dear. 

A house is frequendy occupied by a group of parents and children 
alone i if by mote than these then there is a spatial separation on the 
house floor. Husband and wife have a portion of the floor to 
themselves; their children move about durir^ the day but commonly 
return to sleep with the parents at night. When visits ate paid to 
other households it is this little group chat moves together. Such 
pcactices not exdusive, but ace certainly normal. In the nominal 
or linguistic sphere one of the signs of the individual frmily is the 
common name given to the married pair, a name usually correlated 
with that of the house in which they live. And when two married 
brothers share a dwelling each has a separate name ■» the families 
are thus clearly delimited within the household. Husband and wife 
are known by the collective term sa^Nea^ and it is significant 
that a child whose personal name Is not used is called taaa i AV<r, 
“ child of So-and-so," the name, not of the dwelling, but of its parents 
being employed for spedfleadon. Added to this specialization, the 
kinship terens matita and wjae arc used exclusively for husband and 
wife respectively. Terms for parents and for children are shared 
with other persons inside the household and outside it, but there 
are spedfleatocy phrases to make the distioction dear. Ac meals 
the separation of Che family is not so marked; they are frequently 
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of a communal character, though husband and wife usually partake of 
food on the same occaaion. 

Husband and wife are also united in rcspea of their children. 
What ^ofessor Malinowski has described as the imtUJ situati&H oj 
kinship is important in Tikopia, as elsewhete. In later chapters the 
bebefs regarding procreation, the postulate of legitimacy, the relation 
between pregnancy and marriage, and the sanctity of the marriage 
^nd, will be discussed in detail; here it is suiTidenc merely to 
indicate their relevance as part of the institutional paraphernalia with 
which the Tikopia family is equipped for its defence and maintenance. 
The pregnancy of a woman is oriien a sdmulus to a permanent union 
in marriage } her pregnancy as a wife aflects her husband, who does 
not keep taboos, but is sympathetically weakened from reaping the 
fruits of his labour; in the economic aspect of the pregnancy ritual 
for the first child—the foundation of a family—the husband takes a 
prominent pact- The ritual of birth finds the husband aligned with 
the wife and on the other hand, in the recital of the Fire formula at 
this time, the child is specifically enjoined to acquire economic pro- 
fidency in order to assist its parents. In infant nutrition, cducatioo, 
disdpUne and ritual of adolescence a fiathcr is closely associated with 
his child—there is a specific seat for him to occupy ; he is responsible 
for food exchanges in the child's interest; he is ejected to be 
emotionally concerned in its welfam, and he has a special relation¬ 
ship with his wife's people in virtue of being the fether of her 
child. 

Qtation of these phenomena, which ate perceptible in each 
household, irrespective of its predse constitution, is enough to 
demonstrate that the individual family is one of the structural units 

Tikopia kinship, and to indicate the kind of sodal situation in 
which its individuahty becomes most manifest. And these femily 
rdadons are based not merely on the immediate situation in each 
case, but on a deferred or potential situation. 

Integration in the activities of husband and wife Is partly enjoined 
by the social code and partly follows logically from the general 
character of their association. When one partner is ill the other 
stays near by—dujung the turmeric-making of Tafua the youngest 
s^ of the chief did not partidpate because he was with his sick 
wife who had gone to stay at the house of her parents in the next 
village. 

Between a married pair there is theoretically sexual exclusiveness, 
and jealous behaviour assists in the reduction of theory to practice. 
Polygyny is quite permissible—nowadays on the heathen side of the 
island only—and tiicre are scvetal polygynous households, though 
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such martiages iwm to be le$s stable than ordinary unions, which 
rarely dissolve. But some have been recently severed owing to 
Christianity. In olden times, as the genealogies show, polygyny 
was frequent in circles of rank. Discussion is given of these cases 
together with those of the present day in Chapter XV- The existence 
of these polygynous households complicates the Tikopia family 
relationships, but does not alter their essentially petsooal nature. 
As the assigning of separate marital names to polygynous wives 
shows, they and their children are regarded as separate family entities, 
each simply happeoing to have a husband and father in common. 
In the case of the children, each is cared fot in life and in death by 
his own mothet^s relatives; there is never any confosion or tggtc- 
gatioQ. As fat as my records indicate there has never been an 
instance of true polyandry in Tikopia. Since the mechanism of 
divorce is not cl^ciy defined there are cases of women while still 
legally attached to ooe husband in his eyes, living with another man 
and being tegaided as his wife, the mark of this bdog the assumption 
of his house-name. But in such a case all sez relations with the first 
husband cease. 

Adultery by a married woman is stated in reply to casual enquiry 
never to occur, and in actual fact does seem to be very rare ; only 
one case bcame public during my stay in Tikopia, though I have 
notes of a few o^rs. This and other deviations from the sexual 
Donns ate discussed in later chapters. It is said “ the married woman 
is tapu," “marriage is weighty for the woman,’* and severe punish¬ 
ment is liable to be visited upon her by her husband or brothers if 
her breach is discovered. A married man, however, has not to 
sufiei this restriction to the same degree. Convention allows him to 
go among the unmarried girls without sufiering any real stigma. 
He may be chaffed ox sneered at by other men fot his lecherous 
conduct, but the only check that is liable to be put on his amorous 
exploits is that applied by the jealousy of his wife. Fear of a nagging 
tongue and sharp female nails ate probably the most potent deterrents 
in keeping many husbands faichfuL Jealousy is a definitely recognized 
type of behaviour in Tikopia, characterized by a special linguistic 
expression, ifta:ar$. It is particulacly evident in newly-married 
people, the natives say. and they regard it as a kind of accompaniment 
to the recently-wedded state. One of the young pair excites the 
jealousy of the other by standing near a person of the opposite sex, 
Of by talking or glancing in what 1$ imetpreted as a suggestive manner. 
A quarrel ensues and bystanders are later questioned by those who 
have heard the gossip. “ The married couple of So-and-so fought 
over whtc ? ” “ We don*t know ; there it is; the co-habitarion 
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of a rwwl7 married pair. They dwell together, they become 
jealous.” ^ 

In such case, if the husband goes otit alone at night the wife does 
not sleep but watches for him anxiously. When time draws on and 
it is near morning, then she knows “he has gone to the women” 
(the conventional Tikopia ej^ression for lechery). When he returns, 
he thinks she is asleep, but no, she is waiting for him. She has a 
stick, with which she bangs him on the back and legs—the head is 
taboo—^d she pinches his flesh until the skin is broken. This he 
must sufler as quietly as he can, in ordec not to arouse the whole 
household. 

Quarrels in which accusations of impropriety or infidelity are 
prominent may, however, be merely symptomatic of a more radical 
state of domestic friction. With my neighbour Pa Taltai and his 
wife things did not always go smoothly. He was a tall young fellow, 
generally easy>goiQg and good nacured to outsiders, bur capable of 
selfish, domineering behaviour in bis own household. Since my 
servant Vahihaloa lived there, I had his frequent commentary to add 
to my own observations. Rows in the dwelling were frequent, 
mainly over betel, tobacco or food. Pa T^tai would come back from 
fishing or from working in his garden and would find the women 
chewing betel. If none were left for him he would make a scene. 
Or his wife having netted a few small fish on the reef would cook 
them for herself and her child, and be considering that they should 
have been left till he returned, would be angry. On one occasion 
she accused him in somewhat indirect terms of Infidelity. She said, 
“ I know; I have heard the calk.” Pa Taltai demanded of what, and 
from whom. She then accused him more plainly, and after some 
bitter recriminations said that they would separate, she would 
the younger child and go to live with bet parents at Rofaea, and 
they—/-f. her husband and his people—might have the elder. Pa 
Taltai was angry. He clenched Ids fist and struck his wife repeatedly 
on the head, he and his mother holding her by the arms to make 
her divulge the source of her information, if she was telling the truth 
or was merely inventing the story. When she stuck to her assevera¬ 
tion then he hit her. Once he struck her so that she bumped heavily 
against his mother who was sitting near the house-post and the old 
woman knocked her head. “ May your father eat filth I ” she said 
crossly to her son. Finally both parties calmed down and Nau 
Taltai stayed on. 

* On one occasion a pair of fruk bits entwined in a cree began ro squeal and 
nip each other. I aeked what was the matter. A cynic repJkd, Tewav# i 
ftalu" —** Mtcded bau who are fightiog.” 
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Another occ«iofl was even more dtamatic. As I was sitting 
in my house after the evening meal Vahihaloa came rushing in and 
gasped, “Come quick I Ata (Pa Taitai) is killing his wife I” Hastily 
I grabbed up a torch—for the moon had not nsen—and ran next 
door. I bent down at the low doorway, whence came sounda ot 
80 bbii« and the heavy struggling of human bodies. But Vahihaloa 
was before me. “Atal” he cried, and knelt to enter. Suddenly 
there was a terrific crash on the thatch above his head, and he jumped 
back as a wooden pillow fell Pa Taitai had hurled it at the intruder. 
Thereupon I flashed my torch up through the doorway and silence 
immediately fell inside. No further missile followed; Ata was 
evidently not willing to risk his friendship with me, however furious 
he might be at this intrusion. As I crept in the liule entrance I saw 
in the beam of light the man sitting in front of his wife, graspmg 
her tightly by her wrists, while she silently writhed to be free. At 
her back rose a house-post picked out of the surrounding gloom by 
the shaft of light. Both of them spoke almost simultaneously. Pa 
Taitai said, “ This wmtebed woman has been trying to kill herself; 
she has been dashing her bead against the post, and I have hardly 
been able to restrain hcc.” His wife said, “ He struck me; he desires 
that I should be dead.” I was in an awkward position, since it was 
none of my business to interfere in a marital di&mnce, and yet at the 
same time there was a possibility of serious hurl beii^ done to the 
woman. I therefore took the line that eminent persons in Tikopit 
take—that any disturbance in their neighbouchood is an affront to 
their dignity—^ave some counsel about the advisability of husband 
and wife agreeing, and an intimation that if I heard any farther noise 
I should come in again. I careMy left unstated what I should do 
in that case, fervendy hoping that the warnii^ in itself would be 
enough. Then 1 left, and heard no mote. Later I gathered tUt 
Nau Taitai had become suspicious of her husband and an unmarried 
woman in the adjacent village, hearing that he had made gifts of 
tobacco and betel nut to her, and had taxed him with it. He had 
replied angrily and she had wanted the last word. After this episode, 
if I remember rightly, the wife went home to her parents and stayed 
there for several days with her infant daughter, till her husband sene 
a gift of food and a request for her return, as the custom is in such 
cases. Sometimes, however, a woman will not wait to be solicited 
back by her husband, but returns of her own accord. 

In general, amicable relations exist between a married couple in 
Tikopia. There ate no open signs of affection between them: no 
public caresses, no use of terms corresponding to “ dear,’* or of 
those diminutive suffixes which so delight the heart of Teuton or 
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Skv. A blunt mode of addiess is usual. A meal was bei:^ prepaied 
in the household of the Ariki Kafika, Nau Kafika, in the oven-hut, 
called out to her husband, Hey I the oven Q. 9 . the food) is cooked.’* 
The chief, sitting in the dwelling-house, called back without sdrring, 
“ It is cooked ? Why don’t you go and uncover it ? ” Again, Nau 
Kafika was making a wad of betel. “ A bit of betel for me I ” she 
demanded of the house at k^e. Her husband without a word 
tossed bet a packet of the leaf, which she took silently, without 
even a gesture of acknowledgment. Such is in accord with the 
ordinary norms of informal address between persons who are not 
husband and wife; actions, not words, are the index to the marital 
relationship. 

Wife and husband do not use each other’s personal names at all, 
but only the house-name, with the appropriate prefis Pa or Non. 
Occasionally a woman may call to her husband by the term of eguality, 
P#, as I have heard Nau Kahka address the chief: “ Pe Kafika 1 ” 
And though the chief and others such as Pa Tarairaki frequently 
spoke of Pa Fenuatata as Taoroqo, the name he bote before he was 
married, I never heard his wife use it, nor could she have done so 
without committing a grave breach of etiquette. This is pare of the 
native theory of domestic tektions : husband and wife should show 
cespect to each other, and avoidance of the personal name is one 
feature of this attitude. Another is the procedure which Is held up 
as the ideal in case of difference of opinion. The man is held to be the 
head of the house, but mutual deference is the ootm aimed at. Each 
partner issues orders in his or her own sphere, orders which the other 
is free to ignore or object to if desired. If the husband scolds the 
wife, then she should bow her head to the words, not contradict and 
exasperate him. But conversely, if she should scold him he should 
bow likewise; it is right, the natives say, that each party should 
“ listen CO ” the other when rebuked. The husband is of course in 
a superior position since the house usually stands on the ground 
owned by his family ; it is then “ his ” house rather than hers in the 
last resort. The srtength of the wife lies in her ability to return at 
any time to her own family, and this she can use as a weapon, the 
mete threat of which may be sufficient to make a querulous or unjust 
husband see reason. 

A married woman in general is regarded as tapu^ and her position 
is seen in the deference paid to her by people other than ber husband. 
Her active iirterventioa quells the mote active aspects of a fight (an 
illustration is given in Chapter XI). If a man i$ going to brawl, 
and his wife is with him, she goes over to the othet man and grasps 
his arm, thus immobilizing him. As it is said, “ the wife is the shelter 
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of h« husband,” In aft«r days the opponent may jeer and boast, 
“ That one was saved only through his wife ; if he bad come on alone 
I would have cut his thioat.” If perchance the wife should be hit 
in the suuggle, then it is said the husband will throw all caution away 
and rush in Ainously, striking down the ofiendec at once. This 
lately occurs. The theory of the sanctity of a married woman is a 
convention by which the Tikopia abide, and which acts as a legal 
mechanism for the preservation of social order. 

The convention of respect for the spouse tends to eliminate much 
in the way of domestic joking of a personal kind; this is reserved for 
relatives specifically licit The group “ totem ” of the one partner 
is also respected by the other, though this demands little observance, 
since it amounts to hardly more than rcfc^ng from eating something 
which would tardy appear in any case on the bill of fitte. The animals 
and birds concerned thus tend to become household totems, 

The character of the sez telatiocs between husband and wife is 
important, particolarlv in the matter of control of child-bearing, but 
this can be more appropriately discussed in the chapter on sez matters 
in general 

\C'h«a a man is away from home and a visitor calls it is proper 
for the woman to receive him. She says to the husband on his return, 
” So-and-so came, you were absent, but I gave him food to eat; 
aftet he had eaten and drunk from the wate^bottle he went out and 
departed to his house.” ^ 

The relation of husband and wife is of greatest social importance 
in their co-operation in the economic sphere on the one hand, and 
In the rearing of their children on the other. As will be apparent 
from ezampl^ given subsequently in many contexts, they perform 
a number of essential tasks joifitly, and supplement each other’s 
activities directly in many others. They commonly go out to their 
orchards together in the morning to plant, and to gather materials 
for the midday meal, and they usually combine in the preparation 
and cookie^ cf the food. On the othu hand the husband makes all 
the nets for the household—or gets them made by some other man— 
even the kjiti which his wife uses; he fells the trees for her to make 
the bark-cloth for them both, cuts the coconut fronds from which 
she makes baskets and floor-mats, and catches fish in the open sea 
for the common meal. All manner of woodwork, too, is his care, as 
well as such tasks as the building or re-thatching of their dwelling. 
She is responsible for sweeping the house out and keeping it in order-^ 
a duty very impetfeedy conceived in some cases^for plaiting the 

‘ Rivers’s statement that a visitor goes away if only the wife U at home is not 
correct. 
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floot-m&ts and bed-mats and beating and dyeing the bark-doth of the 
family, and aiting this property from time to t\m& to stop it from being 
mildewed; » she goes out with the hand-net each day on the reef and 
obtains a most yalxiable contribution to the larder therewith. She is 
also primarily responsible for seeing that the family water-bottles 
ate kept dlled and that there is food in the kit on the hook to dispense 
hospitality to any visitor who may drop in. In all these things <kill 
and industry ate much esteemed, and a family take them into account 
before approving their son’s choice of a wife. Dose co-operation 
also takes place between the married pair on any occasion when ritual 
which adects either of them is performed. If it be a matter of a hus¬ 
band’s “house” or clan, the wife accompanies him, bearing her 
back-load of raw taro or ocher food as part of the ordinary household 
contribucion; if it be of the wife’s group the husband takes part in 
fulfilment of his specific duty as cook. 

A married couple are e:spectcd by custom to share such things as 
areea nut and tobacco, and refusal or evasion is apt to cause a quarrel. 
Conduct in such matters depends of course upon the temperament 
of individuals. Pood, too, should be shared, though some latirude 
is given to the claims of dlderendal appetite. The eff^ of this rule 
is seen most dearly outside the household. Whenever a visitor 
calls at another house he is usually ofTeied food, and at meal time 
such an Invitation is never omitted. A dose kinsman may eat, but 
another man, if married, will commonly decline with a “ 

“ satisfied.” This he will say whether he has eaten or not, since he 
fears the tongue of slander, which will murmur behind his back, 
“ Ah I There he sits and eats, but what of his wife children, hungry 
at home ? ” An unmarried person may eat without fear, since he 
has no such responsibilities. Property which is r»t specifically linked 
with one sex is shared by husband and wife, or used indifierently by 
them both. A gift of a string of beads which i made to the Ask! 
Kafika—beads arc highly valued and worn by men as well as women 
—was calmly appropriated by his wife, who took charge of them at 
once with the word “ Mine,” eliciting merely a joking remark from the 
Afiki. 

In bringing up their children the husband and wife are in the 
closest assodation, but description of their roles here deserves a 
separate chapter. 

^ Some women of TikopU au careful am) chrlTcy hoo^ewi^es. 1 remember 
after 1 bad been (here some months being cs)fed to order by Nau Pagki for allowing 
roy stores of berk-oloth and pandanus mars to lie in bundles in my house wiibout 
sunnily them. After scolding me for cny carelessness, she eame over several 
times with her daughters and attended cr> them while 1 was away. 


CHAPTER V 

PERSONAL RELATIONS IN THE FAMILY aRCLE 
The famiJy situation in Tikepia might be expected to conform to 
the general scheme of such relations in other Polynesian comrnumties 
and therefore to need no elaborate discussion. But in spite of the 
Toluminous literature of Polynesian ethnography them is as yet little 
systematic materiai vhich can be utilized for a general formulation 
of the chatacter of the bases of the kinship system in this area. This 
study of Tikopia ftunily life, in addition to being an integral part of 
the description of the culture of these isolated ptimitiTe natives, will 
afford comparative material and challenge enquiry into the institutions 
of other islands. 

The nuclear social group in Tikopia is the fiimily of patents and 
children. Every “ house ” {potto) and clan {hnno^) traces its ulti¬ 
mate origin to an individual fomily circle and from that centre spread 
the ramifications of the native culture- The conttibution of the in¬ 
dividual to the ends of the society and its participation in all its most 
important events are aligned on this basis. 

It Is necessary to give concrete det^I about small points of be¬ 
haviour in order to indicate the contours of the Tikopia family. In 
practice its ties and obligations neither receive nor requite explidc 
formulation : they are not expressed in such definite sets of rules as 
those which govern the relations of kinsfolk in the wider social 
sphere. The native usually prefers to point to some striking obligatory 
gifts and services as the fundamental aspect of any relationship. But 
it is not in these specified duties performed only on occasions of note 
that the essence of the family bond lies. It lies in the daily help and 
protection of interests, in the apparently trivial contacts of everyday 
life. In ethnographic lists of the “ functions of kin ” the reciprocal 
relations between parents and children are usually most ill-defined. 
They are more difficult to classify and enumerate than are the periodic 
devoirs to be rendered by kin outside this dicle. Here, above all, 
the investigator's personal observation of behaviour must supplement 
and give perspective to the statements received from his informants, 
since from them It is impossible to obtain any adequate explicit 
formulation of the actual conditions. Pot accuracy of presentation, 
it is nccessaty to give actual examples of what seem to be trivial 
incidents, but which in reality form the substance of the kinship 
pattern. 


us 
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CARE OF THE YOUNG CHILD 

The entrance of i child into a hmily circle which has previously 
contained only husband and wife naturally causes a considerable 
change in the habits of both. After the rirual connected with the 
birth and consecration of the child is over, the babe is taken in charge 
by the mother aided by her own and her husband’s female relatives, 
who devote themselves to its welfare. A child in Tikopia can never 
be said to be neglected—in the early stages of its life at all events. 
The in&nt is not bound with swaddling clothes but is laid on a 
length of bark-dotb. It is handled with extreme care, and while it 
is very young only adult women experienced in nursing are allowed 
to interfere with it. Children of the household who come to touch 
or look at the new arrival are warned away ksc they damage its 
fragility, and it is treated as a delicate object by all the family. Seated 
on the floor, the mother or its temporary nurse holds it in her arms, 
bending over it in caressing &shion. 'When it cries it is rocked very 
gently to and fro, with its ^ce pressed against the woman’s cheek, 
while she makes soft pulsating little ** br-r-t't ” noises with the lips 
to soothe it. It is laid to sleep on a bed of bark-cloth, padded with 
many thicknesses, in the middle of the floor, and a little sheet of the 
same soft material is laid over the top to protect it from flies or dust 
Whenever it is lifted its head 1$ carefully supported with the nurse’s 
left hand while she raises its body with her right, its legs being held 
against her forearm and breast. From time to time its ftindamenc 
is gently lifted Co examine the condition of the bark-cloth beneath. A 
short supplementary piece of this stuff is kept underneath its body, 
and changed when necessary. Both this and the other material on 
which the child is laid is of the kind called mamiy of great softness. 

Persistent crying or coughing of the babe is usually followed by 
an attempt at feeding, and it is cither grven the breast by the mother, 
or fed arciflcially by her or an assistant nurse. The woman takes a 
mouthful of taro or yam, masticates it well so that it is thoroughly 
mixed with saliva, then places her lips to those of the child and extrudes 
a Unle of the liquid mass so that it sucks.^ For drink the mouth of 
the nurse is flUed with water, which is swilled round well, and then 
administered in the same way. The impression given is that of a 
bird Adding its young. 

The mother, as is natural, plays the principal part in the nursing 
and feeding of the babe, but ocher members of the household share 

' The Datives do not a&sign a acienti^c basis to this custom, but k may be 
noted that the prelimlAary sallvadon at the otourb of the mothec means that the 
process of digestion is actusUy started for the child. 
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tbe labour with her. If th« child ctie$ cOQSc&ntly «nd disCucbs tb« 
family it is taken out, if old enough, by some female zelatire and 
walk^ up and dotvn to pacify It. At the mother’s instance a sister 
of the &ther, uomarried and therefore still residing in the house, 
may take on many of the dudes of nurse, or the mo^er may request 
one of her own sisters to come and Utc with the family for some dme 
in order to assist her with tbe tending of the child. Cases of poly- 
gyoous marriage, according to the natives, frequently arise in this 
latter way, since the husband, seeing this girl constantly in the house 
desires bet and obtains her as his wife, often after sexual relations 
have occurred between them, 

The father also is expected to cake his turn at looking after the 
child, and usually does this with apparent intece^t and pride. He 
does not take charge of the infant in its very earliest days, but later 
he is frequently to be found holding it in his arms. His flist essays 
in this direcdoa are of a tentative character: when his first-born is 
laid in his lap be acts very gingerly and with the greatest caution, 
the wife and other female relatives watching him carefully and giving 
instructions and cntidsm of his efforts. He is told to put his arms 
furdier underneath It, not to let its head droop hack, and similaf points, 
all of which he obeys meekly, conscious of his igoorance in this sphere 
of female knowledge. Su<^ a scene takes phit of course 4/t familU. 
As the child grows older the father may he called upon to mind it 
in the absence of its mother, and responds to the duty as a matter 
of course, if not with alacncy. 1 was sitting one day in my house 
Tuarai}!, talking with a group of men, when a messei^er came and 
spoke to my principal informant of the moment. Fa Teva, a great 
black-beatded fellow with a fierce eye, but of much good nature, 
who rose with a muttered excuse and crept out. The rest of tbe 
company expkuned with gravity that he had been summoned to go 
and mind the baby, since his wife wanted to go fishing. If the 
woman goes on to the reef she leaves the little child to its father 
to look after,” the natives say. Co-operation of this kind between 
husband and wife is common, and the tending of their children is 
regarded as an obligation to be shared between them. But the father 
is summoned to tend the babe only when it is of age to walk or to 
crawl about freely. While it is still in arms or barely able to move 
itself around {koi pariki)^ a woman with some experience of children 
is always obtained to come and sit with it; a mere man could not 
be left in charge alone. 

As the child grows and its body gains strength it is carried round 
in tbe arms of the women of the household, or of its elder brothers 
or sisters. A sling of bark-cloth is used for an infant old enough 
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to be held upnght but unable to support itself, and in this it is set 
and carried on the back or at the side of its muse. A broader piece 
of bark-doth is also usually bdd as a shkld over tl^ h^d and side 
of the babe to protect it from the sun (p. Plate V)» since at this 
stage its skin is and delicatt. Older c^dreo are bdd on the hip 
without the sling or carced pick-a-back feshloa, and one of tht 
common sights of sl'f village in the early morning or evening is to 
see quite young boys and gi^, from about four years of age upwards^ 
acting as carders for younger brothers and sisters in ^y> neither 
of the pair wearing a sti^ clothing. It is amusing to see otm 
naked babe staggering along the weight of another almost 

as big, and also to notice how passively the latter lies in ail kinds 
of contorted positions, as if fully consdous of the good intentions 
of its nurse. Flrimori, a grandson of the Ariki Tafua« a lad of six 
or seven, ^equently acted as nurse la this way. During the first 
day of the cucmenc-making, when his fiunlJy were very busy, he 
carried a child around throughout the whole day, cook the first 
opportunity of telling me that it was his brother. From time to tune 
he would caress the babe by passing his gently over its ear. 

By the women of the boose, who of course are clotlKd in the 
bark-cloth skirt, a curious method of sappoAiig the child is in vogue : 
it stands npnghc at the back of its nurse, using her waistbdt as a 
foothold, digging in its small toes and grasping her shoulders with 
its hands. Thus perched a leminds 00c forcibly of the young 
of an anthropoid. Though apparently so insecure it is in reality 
quite Safe; at least I saw 00 there^m. The woman of 

course cakes care to move very steadily. The mother in particular 
carries the child in this manner when away from the house anH 
encumbered with burdens, as in carrying food to some other section 
of the village or water-bottles up from tl^ spring. 

Difierent terms are in use to describe these methods of carrying : 
rukurukM is to bear in the arms ; prpt on the back. The latter teem 
is also used to indicate the acdon carrying in a sling, but is qualified 
by reference to the tai/y the of thi< artide. 

As soon as the child can crawl and becomes mote a tax i^pon 
the watchfulness of the household, to a occupied in pre¬ 

paring food or in plazong a pandanus max k is almost obligatocy to 
have someone to keep an eye on her babe. It is surpssiog how 
and how often a determined human infant can get away on 
voyages of exploration in the coarse of a few hours. Since my 
house was next door to that of Pa Taitai, father of the babe TekiU, 
boro a firv months before I aniTed in the island, I had excellent 
opportunities for observing—and sufeing from—this infant cunosiry 
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&iid urge to «xerd$e. Shortly after he could cnwl Tekila developed 
a strong impulse to investigare the interior of my house, and as soon 
as released made as fast as he could on all fours in this direction. 
Someiimes be attained his objective undiscovered, and spent blissful 
minutes there until his absence was noted; more often he was pur¬ 
sued and captured, some relative or youth^ visitor bearing him off. 
Different people, by the way, have their own methods of picking up 
children, the result, as far as I know, of personal habit rather than 
conscious theory. Nau Taitai, for example, b pickmg op Tekila, 
usually caught him round the breast with one hand and between the legs 
with ie other; his father normally gathered him up under the armpits. 

To guard agabst Ws constant btrosion I set up a barricade across 
the doorway, but as soon as he could toddle he used to come and 
hang on this, especially at meal times, when he would whbe for 
food like a little dog (not b imitation, sbce there were none of these 
on the island). Biscuit he appreciated with a chuckle, but 
his special delight was a partially exhausted coconut, with which he 
woiJd stagger off with a gurgle of joy, raising it to his lips and 
dankbg, but spilling more than half tht milk down his naked little 
body. He was a charmbg child, with a soft velvety light-brown 
skb, silky hair, and one of the most attractive srruies that I have 
come across in babies of any colour. He was the object of great 
care on the part of his household—his grandmother, his father*s 
sister and male cousins, and his mother's brothers frequently nursbg 
him, in addition to the attention given him by his parents (y. Plate XIV). 
On one occasion 1 beard more noise than usual at the bainer, mbgled 
with laughter from outside, and looked up from my meal to see 
not one but two bfants there. Tekila had brought along, by the 
mere force of association apparently, sbce neither could speak a 
coherent word, a baby girl from a neighbourbg house, and there the 
two naked morsels sto(b, nodding and chuckhng at each ocher amid 
the amusement and suggestive jokes of the adults. A biscuit apiece 
sent them away contented, mumbling with evident enjoyment, 

After a child can walk, or at least crawl, the father enters more mto 
his own, and especially b the early morobg and in the eveobg he 
is to be seen with his child between his knees or in his arms, or 
toddlbg along by his side, its hand b his. If it has ventured away 
from him and becomes frightened it does not try to hide but retreats 
to him, clbging to his leg if he is standing, or tumbling over his 
knees if be is seated, seeldng the bdmacy of bodily contact which 
demonstrates the reliance it places upon him as a shield against the 
world. 

Prom this account it will be clear how the care of a child is 
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a household atfhir , in which both paiertts play thelt part, 
but in which other persons who live there also assist. Actual 
to the child is pracdcally immaterial in the latter case: one cannot 
say that iu Tikopk the personal care which a woman lavishes upon 
her brother’s child is any diEerent fcom tW whkb she bestows upon 
her sister’s child. It is largely a result of the residential situation. 
As far as one can judge, die child’s parents appear to have 
charge of it more constantly than other pe^le—it usually sleeps 
between them, for example—^nt in a large h<wsehoId with sevenl 
uncnarhed young folk are relieved q( their duties to a much 
greater extent than in a scoall household where they are the only 
adults. In general the care children tests essentially on a kinship 
basis, but not solely thereon, and residence, whether permanent or 
temporary, and common courtesy and pleasure are responsible for 
considerable tending. 

Natives, as a whole, are fond of taldng children around, and 
it is common to find a child, on the beach or with a group in the 
shade of the trees, in the arms of someone not of its hous^old or 
immediate circle of kin. It is not customary to such infants 
far away from their homes, but they are hand^ on from one person 
to another as a call of domestic duty summons their nurses of the 
moment. Young men as well as girls ta ke part in this, and it is no 
rate sight to see a lad of or seventeen years beacii^ a child 

in his arms. Even when such ao infant belongs to a distant relative ^ 
it is nursed as a matter c£ course, and is treated with gentleness and 
consideration, if with oo spedal display of afieciion. In Tikopia 
no young person Is ever teased for nursing a child, as sometimes 
happens in our own sodety. 

Young children in Tlki^ia are lar^y left unattended, and in the 
absence of parents and other adults an elder child is left with instruc¬ 
tions to watch the young one carefully. Occasionaily this surveil¬ 
lance fails, or in the night when all the household are sleeping the 
infant crawls away and is lost. A great hubbub ensues, search- 
parties set out in all directions looking among bushes, in cook-houses 
and canoe-sheds, dll die missing erne is finally discovered. One 
evening the youngest child of Pae Sao was lost. A sickly little 
thing, with solemn black eyes, day thin kgs and several large uncom¬ 
fortable lesions c£ yaws, rt could cnwl but could not walk, despite 
its couple of years. The parents returned from a distant crip and 
found that it was missing. It had been heard by nugbhours crying 
in the dark, while its eldest sister, deputed to watch over ic, slept, 
and it was surmised that it l^d cravied away out into the open in 
' Tbece sue no " Mnngrra ^ in Ttko^a, or ftpo r d y unrektwl penoos. 
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scatch of its parents. Search was made in the vicinity by the anjious 
relatives, and as the time went on and no trace of the babe was found 
they began to grow really alarmed. With the aid of torches and of 
lan ter og, borrowed from my house, the hunt continued, while stories 
were told of other infants such as the first-bom girl of Pa Nukumanaia, 
who had crawled down on to the beach, where she vanished altogether. 
The furrow of her going had been traced down to the water’s edge, 
but there all sign of her was lost, and she was never seen again, 
“ Snatched away by a spiric ” was the conclusion to which everyone 
had come. Memory of this and like events must have tortured the 
unhappy Pae Sao and his wife- At last there came the welcome 
shout that the child had been found- She had crawled off till she 
reached the house of some neighbours who, hearing her crying under 
the eaves, had taken her in, fed bet and put her to sleep, while they 
themselves, having followed suit, had heard nothing of the initial 
stir. 

Young children are frequently taken by their pareots to the scene 
of th^t work in the garden or orchard and ate set down to sleep 
or play. In the case of a very your^ infant a shelter of boughs is 
sometimes erected in order to shield it from the direct rays of the 
sun, which arc recognized as being too strong for it. Qiildrcn who 
can stagger ^out aie carried to the place of work and then set ftee, 
while those who can walk frequently trot along after their parents. 
This early association with the economic life acts as a very irr^ortant 
educatiorkl mechanism, since the child comes gradually to partici¬ 
pate in the task of the moment, and is almost imperceptibly inducted 
into one of the major spheres of its future activity. There is also in 
consequence little real breach in the tenor of life. The infant play 
period, the childhood and adolescent educational penod, and the 
adult workii^ period are not sharply demarcated as in modem urban 
communities. 

Here begins the first real differentiaaon of the sens. Male 
children tend to be taken by the ftther, female children by the mother 
to thdr separate tasks, and this separation begins to widen from about 
the age of one year onwards. 

As the child finds its feet, socially as well as literally, and begins 
CO walk alone outside the house, it joins up with oeighbounng 
children, and a little group of youngsters of varying ages forms on 
a basis of adjacent residence. Even before they can talk these 
infants begin to foregather. On one occasion 1 saw Tekila and 
Noatima, naked little urchins about fifteen months and twenty months 
respectively, sons of my neighbours, standing side by side and 
imitating the movements of a dance which had recently taken place. 
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They held shore sticks in their right baads> sad together they sumped 
the foot and raised the arm after the fashion of Aelr eldersa uttedag 
at the same time a shrill cry for vhich as yet they had no words to 
giTC. Hus sort of chiag amoses the oaeves Tery much, and they 
stimulate the babes with encouraging phases. 

When socctfwhat older, children b^n to go about in independent 
httle bands. Thus one day I watched thp»«» small girls—two as yet 
too young for clothing—each with her hand-net and tiny fob-basket, 
working along the At the same time three Uctle boys wen 

gathering Comt shells for dart beads. groi^ joined forces 

for a time, with much chatter, showing of prizes, Uoglung, and 
cursing of one another in trifling disagreement. At last the girls 
went off singing, the boys, afixr hanging about for a while, went 
oS along the beach in anoilM dicecrioo. 

In these early years boys and girls assodate together furiy foeely. 
Xu a community where small children wear no clothlx^, however, 
the diflerence of sex is patent e**eo to the most casual obsenrer, and 
their elders are at pains to ww pbariy^ the distinction. No xnattet 
how young, a female child is always a fomale, and there are certain 
aspects of the soda! life, especially in ritual aflairs, from which 
females are excluded. In religious ceremonies, for example, a boy, 
no matter how tiny, is always admitted, whereas a little gixl is pre- 
vented from following her father if she makes this attempt, as 
sometimes happens. If a female f‘hi]A enters the sacred place she 
is removed as soon as possible, though not forcibly. When the 
cacoe-house of the sacred craft ** Pert/ i U wet*' of the Ariki Kaflka 
was being renovated Mataijore, tbe small daughter of Pa Fenuataca, 
strayed among tbe foundations in search of her father. He did not 
treat her harshly, but going up to her put his arm around her and 
speaking quiedy and persuasively said, Go away I you see women 
do not come here, it is topee I ’* She pouttd and did not move at 
first, but after a little more g entl e reasoning Jhit kmd, and a slight 
push, she trotted away. 

ChilHren ace often spoken to quite gravely by adults, as if they 
were fully respon&ibk competent beit^, though tne language 
used is somewhat simp Uf tl wi in ordinary foec conversation. As 
an exanaple—a fohing ceremony had just been pecfocmed in Kafika, 
with several male children present. One of them remained afttr- 
wards and ate of tbe common meaL When his elders had finished 
he was told, “ Wrap up your pudding, ftieod I go and eat it in your 
house. The talk of men is gmng to begin.** “ The talk of men ** 
is the stock phrase for the l^g yarning conversations which while 
away the dme and have a dignifled status as recreation. Small 
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bofs are often allowed to be present, but k is not regarded as thdt 

proper sphere. 

There is no use of “ baby ttlk ” on the part of grown-ups 
towards children, though it is recognized that children have 
f hq r own carious abbreviations and malformations in names for 
things, which the patents and members of the household alone 
understand, 

I took down some samples of the sounds made by Tekila when 
he was about a year old. A frequent expression was a shout of 
“ da /,’* which he uttered, apparently without specific reference, as 
he staggered happily about, “ Gt fft and "^^other 
collections of sounds often used in the same way. When he pointed 
to an object he said " di dai di’* and on seeing some coconut being 
eaten he said mama'' These vocables correspond in only one 
pardcuJat with specific sounds of Tikopia speech. lAama means 
** chew ” and Tekila had apparently gathered the association in this 
case. Elsewhere he was making sounds primarily adapted to the 
passage of breath through larynx, mouth and lips, with modification 
by the tongue, and not yet moulded into the specific sounds of 
meaning within the culture. Children a little older get closet to 
the current speech forms of their elders. A youngster was told to 
go and get a fire-srick. After a moment of investigation it called 
out, “ Viu an attempt at “ Km mete" “ It is dead.*' 

“ Each child has its own names for food—and fish,” I was told. 
Some children use a whine or grunt to express other words than 
“ mother ” and “ father ’*—an action described by the term t?«- Ont 
small boy used to say, “Pa £/ Pal ^— mtut!*' He could not 
say maku, " for me,” propedy. Saupuke, when he was thirsty, 
said, ‘*13 ... . Inu a! l/m a I" Ina is the word for “drink** 
and a a tneaninglcss vocable; his words were equivalent to “ drinky, 
drinky.” Most of these whining sounds arc accompanied by point¬ 
ing with the finger- One youngster used to say “ kaka ” when he 
wanted fish, instead of ika. "Pa El Pal kaka maka” means 
literally “ Father, father, some sago flour for me.” But his parents 
and close relatives, such as his father’s cousin, knew what he wanted 
and gave him fish. Sometimes a child unknowingly uses an obscene 
expression. Thus one boy used to say “ wW man," meaning “ mi 
meku" “ breadfruit for me.” Miwi refers to the female genitalia. 
Apart ftom food, there are other childish abbreviations. One infant 
when \t wished to excrete used to call to its mother, “ Nana I nana I 
ka U I ka to I" which is literally “ Mother I mother 1 it is going 
to fall, it is going to fell,” But to here is probably an attempt at 
tihi, to excrete. In personal names the same kind of abbreviations 
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occur. M&UQore ac ooe sage used Co alk of her brother Rakeivave 
by the correct kinship term ** UMm km^ but addressed him as 
*' Keivave EI Kdyave.” 

EDUCATION AND KINSHIP 

The cardinal pc^nts ^ education in a native society such as 
Tlkopia are ia cootinuiCj in both a temporal and a sodai sense, its 
position as an activity of kinsfolk, its practicality—not in the sense 
of being directed to ecooomic eods, but as arising from actual 
situations in daily li fe and its noo-disdpiinary character. A certain 
subordination to autiiotity is required and is socaetiines impressed 
by forcible and dramatic cneihods, but these axe sporadic and the 
iodiyidual is a fairly free agent to oxs^ and go as be likes, to refuse 
to heed vhat is being taught him. ALL this is in direct contrast 
to a system of education for natiye children wherever it is carried 
out undet European tutelage. Such consists usually of periodic in< 
stfuction with s^iegatioo, intemutted by intervals relaxation and 
rejoining of the nornul village life, and io^arted not by kinsfolk of 
the children but by strangers, often from another area, even when 
non*£uropeans. This instruction is given not in connection with 
practical situations of Life as they occur, but in accord with general 
pnociples, the utility of which is only vaguely perceived by the 
pupils. Moreover, it is discipliaary, the pupils axe uoder some 
degree of direct restraint and may even suffer punishment for neglect 
of appointed tasks. 

The divorce from the reality of the native social life, the staccato 
ihythm of instruction and the alien methods of restraint undoubtedly 
ate pomot factors in cetarding tl^ achievement the ^ $0 much 

of what is rather falsely termed ** native education.** 

In Ukopia we have an example of a people largely ftee from 
European infiuence, where education is not an imagined preparation 
for soda! life but is actually a vital pare of it, hinging upon the 
participation of the fhlM kx all ordinary activities from early years, 
and arising out of the loevitablc lacuna: in its knowledge when called 
upon to face practical situations. The ^server is impressed almost 
immediately by the absence any institutionaliaed education. The 
traixting of children is a pnvate afiair, and is very largely a function 
of the kinship situation, the parents of a child playing the most 
important part as instructors. The residential fia^r must by no 
means be left out of account bcFwever, as in the case of orphans, 
or of adhering children ** (r. later), for much of whose teaching 
the elder members of the boo^old where they live ate responsible. 
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Since education may be considered to include aU social processes 
which serve to fit the human individual more adequately for his social 
environment, it U clear that much of the descriptive part of this book 
may be comprised under this head. What is desired here, however, 
is merely to indicate some of the more obvious fields of education 
in Tikopia, and particularly by means of examples to show the 
mechanism of the social processes involved. Specific spheres in the 
education of a child are instruction in the manners and moral rules 
of the society, training in arts and crafts and impanitig knowledge 
of traditional lore and ritual formulas. Formal lessons are rarely 
given in these departments, but advice, explanation and commands 
tend to cluster around the performance of any activity, or the onset 
of any social situation. 

The kinship factor in education is extremely important, and by 
the natives themselves ic is continually stressed- Tuition in points of 
etiquette is frequently given by parents, and they are held responsible 
for breaches of manners on the part of their children. DisdpUne, 
especially in the field of obedience to the authority of father and of 
clan chief, is inculcated by them as a moral duty but is not apt to be 
insisted upon in ordinary affairs. Ic the economic sphere too they 
severally play leading parts. The training of a boy, however, is often 
due to the interest of one of his mother’s brothers in him. If this 
man is an e^rt in any branch of knowledge he will probably see to 
it that his nephew receives some of the results of his espcuei^. If 
he is a noted canoc-voyagcr and fisherman he will pass on his store 
of information in the finer points of his craft to the lad: especially 
will he show him the location of fishing-banks, a priaed set of data 
not possessed by all fisheitnen. In dirges composed to the memory 
of mothers* brothers reference is not infrequently made to this sort 
of assistance. A grandfather may take a great interest in a child’s 
upbringing and may provide him with tradiiional lore, names of 
family ancestors and their history, talcs of ancient fights and im- 
migrations, of the origins of the land and the doing;s of the gods. The 
transmission of details of family ritual and more esoteric infoimarion 
concernk^ the family religious fife is essentially the role of the father, 
and not infrequently does the head of a house lament the fact his 
own comparative ignorance due to his father’s early death. Imrividual 
circumstances vary considerably in this respect, but as a rule in such 
cases the gap is filled more or less adequately by a father’s brother 
or even a father’s sister, who will be acquainted in some degree 
with the requisite information. A mother’s brother is of little use 
here, since family ritual and religious formula arc secret property, 
jealously conserv^, and transmitted essentially through the male line. 
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Education of the last type ^plies particularly to the heirs of BmuJy 
headships. 

This brief oudlne of the educatiooaJ system of the TikopU will 
allow the detailed descriptive which follows to be set lo 

perspective. 

Even before the child is of an a^ to comptehead pr^Kily what 
is being said to it, it is addressed ^te solemnly by its elders, with 
a view to promoting its undersianing and edocarion. The Ariki 
Katika, for example, shows quite an intereac in Ariki&kasaupuke, 
his young grandson, a iigbt>skinoed plump yoongster with a round 
&ce and a seriously detemuoed expreatioo. The old chief gets the 
child to bring him Isttle things which he requires, gires him direc¬ 
tions carefully. In pc^aring his betel mixtore be splits the acecs 
nuts with the butt end of his spatula, pots them down m front of him 
in a tow and gets Saupuke to pick thtnn up one by on e, take out 
each kernel in (urn and hand it to him. He speaks to him solemnly 
all the while, then tits and looks at steadily for a space. If the 
infant does not do as be is tcAd the chief sometimes says to him calmly 
without the least spark of annoyance, *'May your &ther eat fihh,*’ 
the conventional curse of Tikopia. Saupuke is treated with con¬ 
siderable indulgencce in the house of the ; perhaps because he 
is the o^pring of a younger soo, be is by way of being the old man’s 
favourite. His gluttony and bursts of ill-temper ate indulged, so 
long as they do not iot^ere too much with the peace of the house¬ 
hold, or imperii the dignity of his grandsire. And even such a dis¬ 
graceful exhibition as his hating end of the house with a stick 
while he shrieked with rage at stopped from enwring 

forth no mote than a mild remonstrance from his gtandmother. 
His education, however, is not alti^ether negketed. His ^ther, his 
hither’s brothers and conains reprove him as they do each other’s 
children, and he is taught, like all other junior members of the house¬ 
hold to respect the intedot of the dwelling and in patticulai the 
presence of his grandfather the chief. His elder cousins, children 
of six to nine, take a cooriderable band in his upbringing, and the 
little girls in particular give him severe commands as to bow to con¬ 
duct himself. Here is one instance. He sits and eas food that has 
been given him, then goes gets coconut watec-bottie, taking 
off an empty bottle &om the hook first, tlsn the fall one, and then 
carefully replacing the e m pty one agaliL He raises the nut with 
both hands to bis lips and dnr,h< )Ls he goes to put back the plug 
his cousin intervenes, “ Give the plug here,” then Run and hang it 
up ” she says, sticking in the plug ficmly and giving him the bottle. 
Then as he quietly complies, **00 to tl^ back,” an injunction to 
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letire to the rear of the house away from people of importance, and 
finally as a parting shot the order comes, “ Don*t go walking about 
on the mats ’’—all of which he obeys without a murmur and sinks 
down in obscurity. This is a sample of the way in which children 
ate continually ordered about by their elders, a process in which a few 
years gives an immense advantage, so that the Tikopia kingdom of 
youth tends to be one which Is ruled on the basis of seniority. Girls 
rather than boys tend to act as mentors of the young. 

Instruction in Tikopia in matters of etiquette and decorum in the 
bouse begins at a very early age, almost before the chUd can fully 
understand what is required of it, but as the essence of the system 
for the young is quietness and self-effacement, the general lesson is 
soon learnt—though apparently as soon forgotten, or distended, per¬ 
haps as the result of over-repetition, As always, instruction is given 
in relation to concrete situations, rather than to abstract pnnciples. 
For instance, to pt iue, “ throw the back ” to people of superior status 
is bad manners. Firimori was sitting thus in Motuapi, facing away 
ftom his grandfather the chief. Nan Nukunefu, his father’s brother’s 
wife, spoke to him sharply, “ Do not turn your back on your grand¬ 
father,’* whereupon he shifted round slightly. So children learn. 

The child soon comes to take part in the work of the community, 
and so useful is it that a household without one is at a distinct loss, 
At first it goes out with a relative to the cultivations and intersperses 
its play with fetching and carrying things. Gradually most of the 
economic minuiia arc allotted to it by Its elders, including others than 
the parents, and its performances, small in themselves, aa as the 
emollient which allows the household machinery to run smoothly. 
Gicls go and fill the water-bottles, carrying them in kits on their backs 
at morning and evening; it may be for a considerable distance. They 
bring back loads of firewood from the orchards, they go and pluck 
the yellow leaves of ti from which the family decorations are made 
for the dance. At some part of the day, according to the state of the 
tide, they are to be found accompanying their mother or their ftiher’s 
unmarried sister in her scoop-net fishir^ on the reef, Boys also go 
fishing on the reef, but with them this is apt to be more a matter 
of personal sport than actual work, since the obligation of conning 
the teef daily is primarily a woman’s cask. But they too have their 
place in the economic scheme. They arc sent on errands, as to fetch 
a fire-stick, to borrow betel leaf, or some lime, to return a net to its 
owner, or to take a message about fishing. They accompany older 
brotliers to the orchards to pluck breadfruit or green coconuts or 
to cut a buncli of bananas. Anything to be carried to another house 
is given to a child, and the injunction “ Feti o som tnd ...” “ Run 
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and fetch me.. is one of the commonest phrases h«ard addressed 
to 3^oung children in Tikopb. 

The little one is speedily made awate of its suboidinatioo to 
aathodty and its function as an eSemeoc in a larger group. These 
limitations on its freedom of action are not always kindly rettlved, 
anci sternness, threats or e^en phyucal coercion may be necessary 
to e»cc obedieoce. On one occasion a group of men sat yarning 
under the trees at the head of the beach and b^an as usual to chew 
betel, lime was wanting, and Mosese, a chubby Iktle three-ymr- 
old, was sent by his ^tber to get h from their bouse some hfiy yards 
inland. He got some yards oS, then stood soil, wd^led. whined 
and objccced to goit^ any bril^r. ** He wants to listen to the talk 
of the men,*’ said hj$ bther with a smile. But be Insisted, speaking 
sharply to the child, who a^ec some ntpng disappeared, to return 
as conunanded. 

Another scene In illustration may be gj^en from the house of 
Pa Niukaso, a Chrisdan teacher newly returned from Anuta with his 
wife and small son, Allen. This is a chubby child with a soft chocolate 
brown skin, darker than most, an attractively solemn egression 
in repose—which is not, however, his constant state. His only vesture 
consists of a string round his neck, suspending a bone of a phalange 
type, said to be that of a turtle, and worn not as an amulet but for 
ornament. While his moflarr and fatlter axe inside the house AUen is 
ranging up and down outside with a stick, battering the walls and roof, 
to his evident pleasure. A small gid—a naked little urchin like himself 
—begins to crawl out of the doorway, and h£ rums to lunge at her 
a couple of tunes, for which he is reproved by his mother. She 
draws back, then attempts to enterge again a little later. This time 
Allen’s is more accurate, to judge from her cries as she re-enters. 
Frightened by the success of his exploit he begins to yell too, but 
soon quietens down. A short rimg afterwards he comes in and is 
given some ends of taro, which he passes to his &thct, saying, “ Dtedi^ 
Jsidi” meaning “ hitia, tutia” ** Cut, cut.” This is d<^. Then he 
gets hold of the knife, and when it is taken ftota him he Iks on his 
back on the floor and yells, then kicks and screams. Gradually be 
is pacifled by his &cber and mother, frequent ref e re n ces being made, 
since 1 am there, to wbat (be pepaia^ (white man) will think. When 
we leave he comes too, and bowls 00 being ordered to go back. 
He is appeased only by Ving carded along on his flktber*$ back, 
and from this point of vantage prattles away cheerfully with many 
quesdons, all of which his &tbec answers ptdendy and seriously. 

The deanlictfss of the *^hiid in its eady years is the care of the 
mother \ later it is supposed to have kanvd to look after itself. 
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Native peoples msy be cUssi£ed into two types—^ose who \mh 
sod chose who do not. The Tikopis must be put most dUdoctly 
into the former category. Frequent washing by children is eocouraged 
by the parents, and chose who are reluctant may soon finH themselves 
the object of derisive remarks from their companions or elders. 
Such is Kapolo of Matautu, a poor half-wit with a cleft palate 
who was continually being mocked by his fellows for his dirty state. 
In the south-east trade wind season the ur in the early morning is 
sometimes decidedly chilly, sod children may then have to be driven 
to wash. Scenes such as the following, which I noted, ate common 
in the village soon after sunrise. A woman ^>proaches the aqueduct 
mouth carrying a child on her arm and leading another by the hand. 
The latter—a thrw-year-old—is urged to get under the spouting 
water and wash. He grumbles and refuses to stir, Jump into the 
water, friend 1 says his mother. StlU he hesirates, upon which she 
takes him firmly, stands him under the stream and ru^ his ftce and 
body hastily with her hand. “ There I you ate wet 1 ” she says 
rather unnecessarily. Then he Is released, to stuit^ off up the path, 
still querulously gruntiog. The younger child is treated with more 
care. Towels ace unknown on the island, so that such of the moisture 
as is not stripped off by the fingers must evaporate from the body 
surface, leaving a chilly feehog for some tune. 

It is a canon of the society that patents are most fined to coach 
their offspring in manners and customs and that the obligation of 
so doing lies on them. Of a child which is a nuisance at public 
gacbenngs, which wilfully misbehaves itself, or shows itself to be 
lacking in some of the elementary notions of decorum, people say, 
*' Why do not its parents instruct it ? Why is it not told by its 
parents not to act Aus ? ” In a family which cares for the proper 
upbringing of its children—and such families exist in Tikopia society 
and can be distinguished from others of a more slovenly habit— 
considerable actenuon is paid to the child’s ways of spee^ Ir is 
taught by mother and ftther two main principles. 

The fifsr is to avoid rude and indecent expressions. They listen 
to its talk, and hearing objectionable words say to it, “ Your speech 
that is made Is bad spec^, give it up! But use good speech,” or 
again they say, “ When you go out, do not call out to people ; you 
hear, is the speech of the land made thus ? ” Ea?” replies the 
child in wonderment “ These words that you use arc evil speech ; 
abandon them,” the parents answer. The child is thus early taught 
to distinguish two categories of expressions: /efra^ Ia$d and iara^a 
speech and bad speech. It soon learns that the Jattet 
is not permissible in public, or in the presence of certain relatives. 
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ot of members of the oppo^ sex» though regarded as amusing, 
and even allowable amoog groups of its own and status. 
distinccioQ between these two types oi speech is further elaborated 
in Chapter IX. It is well known thar duldren of three or four years 
of age pick up expressions relaring, for instance, to the sexual act, 
as ftko^y copulate,** which ate not used in petite conversation. 
W^n they repeat them in the home patents this t^porturucy 
for coneccion. Sorrw children are said to " grow up fooli^y,** s$mo 
van \ they do not listen to any instructioQ from their parents, but 
repeat every new phrase they bear, cailii^ it out to strangers, to 
the amusement of clU vulgar and the shanae ^ d^ir relatives. Young 
folk draw attention to these with a laugh, chiding the chil«^ 

yet turning the matter to a point of humour. I noted once a child 
babbling meaningless syllables to itself, —la— 4 a.*’ It was 

overheard by a gtonp of nnmarried people. “May its father eat 
filth I It utters evil speech—die iala 1 ** coed a girl (iaU signifies 
female genitalia, in pardculat the dimds). This was with an afiectation 
of disapproval but a gi^le at the end foz the benefit of the boys near. 

The second rule whi^ is impressed on a child, with rather 
less success, is that it must refrain from calling out to passers-by, 
strangers, or people at k^e. llie mere ka c£ shoudng out to 
them implies some degree cf Ul-breedii^ on part of tl^ child, 
and moreover, there is always the likelihood of its using some objec¬ 
tionable remarks. In this as in other cases the parents are 
not so much with abstract rules of conduct as widi the possibility of 
ofiending other people, and even bringing down d>c wrath of an 
insulted chief on tl^ beads. Inscruchon in good manners has a 
distinctly practical side. 

PUNISHMENT AND OBEDIENCE 

The sanction for good manners in Tikopia k fear of social 
disapproval rather than that of physical reta^don. The anitude of 
the community towards the punishment of children for olSmces may 
be summarized as one full of promises but tad>et empry of perform¬ 
ance. Ln any case where direct action is taken corporal punishment 
of a tivld type is adopted; ny>te subtle methods of infiicdng dis¬ 
comfort on an ofiender, such as rescncticMi of liberty or deprivation 
of food, are never practised. Exe cuti on is always immediate, and 
there is nothing comparable to the refinement of mental torture 
practised in some Euic^sean kmiliea of leaving a seruence hanging 
over the child’s head dll the return of the male parent to act as 
vehicle of chastisement. The punishn^^ it may be noted, is to be 
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interpreted is a reaction of anger on the part of a parent or other 
elder, not as letribution for an offence- It is regarded as deterrent in 
that promises of its infliction are held oat as warnings, threats to strike, 
but it appears to be actually inflicted as a result of the emotions 
aroused to an explosive point. Again, it is the act of beating rather 
than the severity of the punishm^ which is regarded as being so 
serious. Often the blows are delivered with a fan, the result being 
that the spirit Mther than the body is bruised. When the daughter 
of Pa Paijisi was suspected of an intrigue with a boy of whom she was 
ob^ously enamoured, her mother threw her down, made uncompli- 
mentaty remarks about her morals and beat her in this way. The 
girl escaped, crying, and went off to Raveija to other relations where 
she stayed for a few days- The whole village talked about the 
incident. It is the affront to self-esteem that is the greatest wound- 
The argument that such punishment is really immatetial because it is 
so light would not appeal to a Tikopia. Young children arc not often 
struck, and are not thrashed by successive blows. Occasionally a child 
is hit with a stick, bur, light or hard, a single blow normally suffices. 

In later years, when there is a likelihood of its being punished, 
the child takes care to avoid the issue by discreet absence and stays 
with relatives elsewhere till the storm has blown over. This is 
rendered extremely simple by the ramifleations of the kinship system, 
and by the ordinary habit of the natives of spending a night or so 
away from home for casual reasons of work or pleasure. The final 
resort of the adolescent or young adult who wishes to avoid punish¬ 
ment or wipe out its stigma is, of course, suicide at sea. it is with 
this in mind that the father—presuming that he is the responsible 
parent—sometimes goes in search of his child, from a/vfa, affection, 
as the natives say, and brings it back with harmony restored. 

To strike a child or to threaten to strike it is frequently done, 
not in punishment for any specifically wrong action committed but 
merely to induce it to go away, the offence consisdng in its obstruc¬ 
tion or inquisitiveness. A couple of samples show the type of action. 
Seteraki, son of Pa Ra!]ifuxi, was making a nuisance of himself 
in the house. “ Taia Me pci MI fafo ! ” “ Strike him so that he 
goes outside," said his father fiercely to one of the daughters. As 
his sister moved towards him, however, the Uttk boy fled. Another 
child continued to play with a wooden bowl after being told not 
to. “ You want to cry, eh ? You don’t listen.” Kejia ta^i ne ? 
Ki se its parent said, announcing what was in store if it persisted. 
So it stopped. 

There are various expressions in the native vocabulary to denote 
the different modes of aaion in gettii^ rid of the encumbrance of 
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unwelcome youth. The genera] cenn \»fm, meaning to drive away, 
while fakarii and fekakin have a similar meaning. These describe 
the uttering of injunctions to go, accorr^aoMd by a toss of the head 
or a wave of the arm, the usual way of shooing children oC ** 0 r» 
kist tamariki” ** Go away, children,** is ao injuncdon uttered con* 
tknially and altnost automaticaily by people at public gatherings'^ 
and hardly heeded by the o^em of ic. “FsMarfU ki pet,* Let 
them be driven away,’* it is said. Takfikin may represent rather 
mote vigorous methods. Tbus ** Fakakir^ tm xm hi a com* 

maod addressed to someone to chase away a persistent cMd, may 
be fteely translated as ** Quieten our fnend ; hit him with a sdek.** 
is used of strildag with a stick, ^ U rakoM ht Any light 

piece of wood is used and the blow is often very mild. 1 once 
observed Nau Taitai, my neighbour’s wife, gecdng angry with her 
little child for his obstinacy, catch op a stalk of the betel creeper, a 
pliant green twig not more than ^ inches long, and strike him on 
the hand. The blow was the merest tap, but ^ child broke into a 
roar and stamped tl^ ground in his mdignatioo. 

** 1 talk, talk; you do ooc listen to roe,” she explained to him 
and to the world at (a^e, in part anger, part extenuation, as she 
lifted him \2p and bore him o£ Such incidents of petty punishment 
are froquent and instructive to the observer in the light they duow 
on &iTuiy relations ynd the guardianship exerdsed by elders. Thus a 
lad who struck a younger ^ild with what appeared to be insufBdent 
provocation was promptly smacked by bis grandmother, half-smiling 
as she did so. Tl^ commonest method of punishing a child or 
clearing it out of the way is a l^ht smack on the head, the term for 
this action, patM, meaniog to hit with the band. A person who is 
driving a cl^d away may give it one ciout on the back of the h ead 
to send it off, or more lelsurdy •ftd in playful mood may stnke it on 
the temple, the foreh^d, the other temp^ and the back of the head, 
counting as he does so, “ One, two, three, four! ** Having thus 
“ boxed the compass,** as it were, he tells it to go. If an adult is in 
a callous fnme of mind he tells aootl^^ ^Fakammo ko a mata c tan jve,** 
*' Make tbe eyes of our ftiend swim command to bang the 
unfortunate intruder on the bead without ceremony. I have seen 
a child which tried to enter a house in which adults were busy, given 
a resounding smack on the arm with the flat of a paddle. It withdrew 
without a cry, but with an extremely hurt exprcssioo. 

Another method of punishing a child or dissuading ic from some 
act is to pinch its cheek just at the comer of the mouih with some 
force. iW is termed On one occasion tlie treatmeot of 

Saupuke by his mother's father. Pa Poiima, provoked the whole 
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household of Kafika to discuMioo. The child, it was said, insisted 
on following his elder down to the sea and would not go back when 
spoken to. Pa Poiima was reputed to hare struck him—actually 
it was only a pinch, which had however broken the skin, since 
examination established a slight scratch. This caused quite a hubbub 
for a few minutes and called forth a scornful remark from Nau Kafika, 
“ What kind of a grandparent is he ? ” Dining the u^hing opera- 
hons conneaed with the manufacture of turmeric a child was taken 
down to bathe by one of the workers- A wave came up and soused 
them, some water going up the child’s nose. It yelled, and was 
pinched by its angry parent, at which it yelled the more- Finally 
it was pacified by being told to help in cleaning the turmeric toots, 
the spot that had been pinched was rubbed and peace was restored. 

The subject here has departed somewhat ftom the immediate 
sphere of family relations, but the treatment of children when outside 
the household circle by parents and by outsiders in the matter of 
punishment is very much the same. The use of the word friend, 
jda, in the linguistic example given above implies chat the child stands 
in no very close kinship relation to the speaker. 

Since promises of punishment are much more frequent than the 
act itself iildren, knowing this, are apt to stand their ground despite 
all commands nude to them. Though these be uttered in most 
peremptory tones the youngsters merely smile. Repetition is 
necessary to produce any effect, and so much is this a habit that most 
orders are given automatically three times over at the start ( Much 
talk and Htdc obedience is the impression gained of family discipline 
in questions of ordinary restraint. The most blood-curdling threats 
may be used to make children go away, the object being merely to 
lighten them. Thus to generalize an inddent often witnessed—a 
band of children on mischief beat come to the side of a dwelling-house 
and stamp on the ground, peer in, or make objectionable noises, to 
the irritation of pec^le within. A man inside calls to them to go 
away, but without e&ct. He says then, “ I shall come out to you, 
take a stick and split open your heads 1 ” but no notice is taken. Or 
he curses them, saying, “ May your fathers eat filth! If I come out, 
you will die on the spot! ” (Text S- 13), This horrific threat may 
silence them for a short space, but a recrudescence of their efforts 
by the bolder spirits begins almost at once and now it produces no 
effect whatever. Finally he has to crawl out of the door to disperse 
them. As soon as he is perceived a general stampede ensues, the 
sound of running feet is heard in all directions, and he stands there 
to pursue them with words alone. 

In addition to the performance of small services and the observance 
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good cDinons, the ddid must also confoxm to the roles of 
These ere manifold, consisting of a set of ptohlhitions that can only 
be learned after long exper i en ce . A few of the most obvious, 
hovy c ver, speedily come within the infant's coo^rehension. It soon 
comes to mingle mainly in the ai&iis conducted by people of its 
own sex, to clear c£ the elders and people of rank in its neigh* 
bourhood, and be moderately qoiet in thdr presence. It lea^ 
also to avoid touching large canoes, certain house-posts and spears 
or clubs hong op, and to rehnin ^om walking on the mata potto side 
of the house. Here constant instruction from its parents when a 
breach of tapu has been made or seems in^tendiog spotty impresses 
on it its duties, and the veibai f gg fa inr in such case is usually 
translated into physical tenns mote rapidly than with the ordinary 
social rules discussed above. “ It is prohibited, do not grasp it ** 
is a frequem warning, wluch the child learns to acc^t, with wide 
eyes, sensing something strange beyond its ken, but lea^nmog from 
the solemn tone that Itfre are matters to be heeded, things to be 
avoided. If it does not obey immediamly, then it is grabbed and 
shaken. Such habhs of avoidance inculcated in eaxly years when 
rio reason is ondetstood, save the crxnmand of a parent, form the 
basis of the system of rules to which such aoention is paid in hter life. 

Thus the child Mataqore inquired of her father t^arding articles 
belonging to iKr gtand4ther, the Anki Kafika. ** Things o£ your 
ptma i do not go and interefece with them,*' be said. “ Toh/ ptaa^ 
te Ariki Kafika ? My grandfather the chief of Kahka ^ ** ** Yes, 
don’t speak of him, it is taptt.** " It is tap$i ? ” “ Yes.” “ My 
grandfather the chief of Kafika,” she repeated. Here the prohihi* 
tion does not represent a definite soda! t^uiation—children ace 
permitted to speak o£ graodparents, even by name—but the 
amdety of a man as chiePs so" and as p ar ent lest his small daughter 
wander further in speech and unwirtingly infringe the bounds of 
propriety. In wide-eyed acquiescence Mataqote subsided and soon 
began to prattle of otiiec things. 

Even in matters of tape the obediena of the child is not always 
so easily procured. A brought his sms 11 son to a kava rite of 

ordinary type in Kiiika bsi, <me of the sac r ed houses in Uta, and 
tucked it between his knees. Children are welcofue at these functions 

_giuch as in European God-fearing famiUes ate encouraged 

to go to church—so as they remain decotous. This child, how¬ 

ever, began to grizzle, and ful^s efforts to padfy it were useless. 
Tbe child’s con^laint swelled to a roar, when suddenly the ftther, 
abandoning his soothing words and gestures, shook it roughly and 
shouted, “ May your eat fihb I The bouse is tape 1 ** At tbe 
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moment this had no ofTecr, but soon the cues subsided to a whimpet. 
No one eUe pcesent paid any attention. 

A couple more examples of the disobedience of children may be 
given. Seteraki, walking witb some older people^ climbed up on a 
rock. “ Come down,” he was sternly ordered. Bui he stayed where 
be was and nothing was done to him. Some days before his initiation 
Munakina was wanted. His mother’s brother ordered him to go. 
He adopted a policy of passive resistance and did not budge. Various 
people told him, “ Go when your uncle tells you.’* He aill sat tight, 
untU laughingly holding back he was dragged to his feet and led off 
struggling. As he went he grasped the waistband of another boy, 
to the lattec’s discomfiture and the general amusement. Oo this 
occasion Munakina’s sister took a leading part in the chiding. 

Usually little action is taken to compel obedience- The indi¬ 
viduality ^ the child is respected and its freedom allowed, even when 
this freedom involves discomfort or additional work on the pan of 
its ciders. G>Dfonnity to the will of a senior is regarded as a con¬ 
cession to be granted, not a right to be expected; an adult behaves to 
a child as one free spidt to another, and gives an order to another 
adult in just as peremptory a feshion. Indifference to commands, as 
indicated above, is common on the part of children and persists in 
adult years, ohen children answer angrily to an order, or make no 
reply at all. The fether in turn speaks an^y, but rarely takes direct 
steps to enforce his will. In spite of the recognition of the general 
obligation of filial obedience, moreover, practically no specific moral 
instruction is given to children on the point. 

Children are apt to react petulantly if thwarted and to commit violent 
actions, till they get their way and allow themselves to be pacified. 
From my seat in Taramoa, during the ritual celebrations of the fishing 
season, I watched a small child attempt to enter. It tried to crawl in 
at the seaward door, but rince this is the men’s entrance, it was re¬ 
buffed by those sitting there. It began to cry, then petulantly threw 
away the taro tuber which it had just been given to eat. Pa Fenua- 
tara, observing it, said angrily—the gift was from his house—“ May its 
&ther eat filch I It has cast away its food I ” Soon afterwards the 
child was allowed to enter and then quietened down. 

Children are kq>t in control by itc near relatives of their parents 
as well as by these latter. Here is an incident of common type. 
Saupuke, the small grandson of the Ariki Kafika, stands up in the 
dwelling-house and begins to wander about. He is immediately 
grabbed by a cousin of his father’s with the exclamation, Whither? 
the house is saaed, sic down I ” The immediate factor here is the 
presence of the chief, who is lying asleep, and who must be respected. 
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In the ordinary dooMsdc life a child is constantly being teptorcd (<yt 
shouting, for tattlir^ a stick, for souwhng up in front of its elders, 
*'A mata ton mena ! ” mtUa tou pmta ! ” yteraliy “ Pace of your 
father \ ** “ Fa€* of your grandfather! *’ U. colloquially, “ Mind 
your father 1” etc., are commands frequently given and enforced. 
By this m fi»nf the c^d gradually kams the rules of etiquette proper to 
a house, and how to behave in fconr of pec^le. 

Of specific instruction in technology I saw very little ; the child is 
usually told how to carry out a process otily when the article itself is 
required for practical purposes. I did see, however, a aoss-piece of 
w^, lashed together with sinnct bnid in a complex style, spedaliy 
prepared- This was a model of the raw*, Ac lashing used to fasten 
the roof-ttee of a house to the supporting posts. The prevalence of 
gales, rising at rimes to a hurricane, makes a secure lashing important, 
especially for the large aacrntral temples. When I asked the m^r. 
Pa Niuk^u, what the model was be said that it was for his son—“ that 
he may know how it is doac.'* The pro«ss needs knowledge and 
considerable skill, and few men arc adepts, hence the unusual care. 

Craft inrtiacrion is normally given by parents- Boys are taught 
by their Others- When men plait mna, they are instructed by their 
Others.*’ The first piece of work, h is said, is often poor ; the second 
is better. But some boys and ^ do good work from the beginning ; 
of such people the c:q>re8Sion is used " dicy have grown up as expensj’ 
(e st>m $o also in the dance. When a person masters t^ 

complicated movements of hands And feet known as the while 
still a child, then it is said “ t ranw 

In a great deal the economic co-opersuion between patents and 
children cbe latter can hardly M to ab8orf> knowlc<^ of 
processes. For instance, a Me group consisting of a man, his wife 
and children, is to be seen in the angle formed by two stone walls of 
a fish corral. The nun, armed with a loi^haodled net, stands at the 
junction of tht walls, and blocks tbc cxii of the fish, while ^ whet 
members of the fonily, with scoc^vnets in their hands, half-wal^ng. 
half-running, sweep inwards &«n the open water. Small feh are 
thus caught, and the cluldtcn by shouted owmiands arc taught how 
to perform their part. 

THE REALITY OF PARENTAL AFFECTION 
Modem anthn^ogy has so Car freed itself fr^ the incubus of 

travellers’ tales as to tecc^niae that the savage parent is just as 
capable of afiecrioa towards his children as a father m a wme^orap 
Ewopcan community. This information, however, still needs to be 
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conveyed to the popular mijid» «hich is astonished to find that naked¬ 
ness and savagery of disposition axe not always synonymous, and that 
even cannibals may be kind-hearted in theii own family circle. The 
statements of early writers alleging an absence of sentiment on the part 
of natives for thek children, or that this sentiment is so diflnscd that 
dose kin and distant kin arc treated alike, arc now regarded by the 
scientist wkh scepticism, as being based on superficial observation or 
on a misconception of the nature of social obligations, The following 
section will show that in Tikopia parental and filial seniiments certainly 
exist, of a kind that may be compared very dosely with those recognized 
in our own society. 

But the use of the term “ sentiment ” in thb book implies not a 
psycholt^iaJ reality but a cultural reality; it describes a type of 
behaviour which can be observed, not a state of mind which must be 
infened. in die voice, the look of the eyes and carriage 

of the head, intimate little movements of the hands and arms, reactions 
to comples situations afCecting the welfare of parent or child, utter¬ 
ances describing the imagined state of die internal organs—such are 
the phenomena which ate classed together under the head of send- 
menc, the qualifying terms of “ affeciioD,” “ sadness,” etc, being given 
on tl» basis of distinctions recognized by the natives themselves and 
embodied m tbeit terminology. Such distinedoos, broadly speaking, 
correspond to chose distinguished in our own sodecy. 

One point must be made clear at the outset, and that is that family 
sentiment is not everywhere the same in Tikopia culture. There are 
Individual differences, as between parents, and also a differencial 
atdtude on the part of the same parent as between his or het elder and 
younger children, male or female. Moreover, changes in the senti¬ 
ment are said to take place with the passage of time. This variadon 
is important to bear in mind if a general tl^ry of kinship is based on 
the postulate of sentiments of universal validity. A study of indi¬ 
vidual households in Tikopia will indicate the general character of the 
teladonsh^ of dither and child and also the lack of uniformity which 
exists. It will be seeo that the atdtude vades from apparent Indiffer¬ 
ence on the one hand to an easy afiecdon on the other, this latter 
capable of rising in times of crisis to a vivid and unashamed display of 
emodon. The “ bad ” father who is harsh with his children, bttts 
them, is careless about their safety and their food, is not unknown in 
Tikopia, at least in popular description. On personal acquaintance, 
however, some “ bad ” fathers turned out to be men of somewhat 
gruff habit of speech and eccentric personality like my friend Pae Sao 
who—with sutprisii^ fidelity to the best cradidoos—concealed a very 
kindly heart beneath a somewliat unprepossessing exterior. 
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Ugly of featuze and unpleasant of body—be is coaxed with 
ringworm—Pae Sac is blunt and hanh in and is apt to be the 

o^ecc of mingled derision and fear to tie people. As an elder of 
high status he is a storehouse of tiadidonal knowk^e, and his god, 
who is one of those xespoodbk for thunder storms, gives him 
great power in sorary. He ^>eak$ roughly to his children uid others 
in his rasping tones, but be is couneoas to guests; sharp>toagued, he 
is at the same time c^ble of many kindly actions. He strikes his 
children mote often than is usual, even for slight misdemeanours, 
hence his reputation as a bad fttber. For iostance, as he sac on the 

beach one evening yaroiog with hU neighbours his youngest child_ 

a yaw$>affliaed morsel—b^an to cry. Wl^re another man would 
have picked it up and comforted it, he beat It with his fan and ordered 
it inside. He used co beat his eldest son, Pureseiroa, a hacmless 
youth, because, accordir^ to bis own story, the lad kept on givit^ 
away the possessions of the bouse to coc^ttiarive strangers. But 
all his bearing had apparently little success. 

Yet in spite of this public record he still displays aHecdon for his 
children. He looks on rh^ with pride whale ^ mstigates them 
with his tongue. In the tone that pe^e reserve for things they 
like, be said to me with a smik as ^ watched his youngest crawl 
out of a doorway, “ Tt twt / “ ” The stupid I ** Much against his 
wish—for he worships the gods of his land—he allowed Pureseiroa 
to be carried off in a proselyimog campaign to Vureas in the Banks 
Islands by the Mission. He feared lest his son might die there, and 
was careful to do all be could to ensuie his safe return. He was un* 
willing to give me the final residue his sacred lore lest it imperil 
the boy's spiritual defences ; he in^oted me to use my supernatural 
powers to bring him back io bealtb A few weeks before 1 left the 
island be explained to me xegxetfuUy that be would not be able to 
come down to the vessel to bid me &tewell. This was the trip on 
which Pureseiroa was expected to return and according to Tikopia 
custom be would wait in his bouse till the news arrived. If he came 
CO see me off and the boy bad died be would have to face the bad 
news io public, an ordeal too great for him to bear; he must 
stop in his bouse, whete be could weep in private if the blow 
fell. In all this be di^layed consideiable emotion. Again, he 
told me, he bad his eye on a tree in his woods which he was 
going to fell on tlK boy’s return to crudce a canoe for him, 
as a sort of home-coming gift. He took considerable pains to 
equip his second son Katoara with clothing, ornaments and a 
plentiful supply of food for his novitiate entry into the dances of 
Marae. When someone su gg ested that the lad was too young 
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he replied fiercely, “ His oven has been kindled,” that is, he had 
passed through ^ superindsion ritual and was therefore technically 
eligible. 

Pa Taitai is a different type of parent. A much younger man, 
large of body, aod good-natured, he is of the sheepishly afTcctLonate 
kind. Of his chiidien he is distinctly proud. I was able, as men¬ 
tioned, to observe his family life constandy and in great detail, from 
die days when he began to be allowed by the womenfolk to nurse 
his unconscious first-born to the time when this child was able to 
walk alone. It was interesting to observe his smiling pleasure as 
he watched the io&nt stagger about, his quick cate to pick him op 
and fondle him if he tumbled over, and his annoyance with his sister 
or his wife if he thought that harm was likely to come to the child 
during their household activities. When he sat on the beach to talk 
the child was nearly always Sure upwards in his lap ot between his 
knees. A sister of his had one of her periodic fits of lunacy while 
I was there, and this continued after the birth of Pa Taitai’s second 
child. Thinking she might interfere with mother and babe, with 
inventive spirit he laced a web of sionct cord across one end of the 
house every night in order to protect them. 

Pa Raijifuri, the simple honest heir of the Ariki Tafua, lost his 
own eldest son Noakens at sea—a suicide expedition- He and his 
wife were stricken with grief. For months afterwards the voice 
of the bereaved mother carried a falling inflexion of sadness, pitiful 
to hear, and the father’s face worked with emotion as he spoke of the 
dead boy. Though the niglw of his tragic escapade was one of fierce 
wind, while he was in a tiny canoe, and all outsiders agreed that he 
must have perished within a few hundred yards of the shore, both 
parents clung pathcticaliy to the faint hc^ that he might have 
fetched up on some island to the westward—the nearest being at least 
one hundred and twenty miles away I In great detail the fether gave 
me instructions as to how to enqulte for him in foreign lands. In 
his description he alceroaced between characteriaing him as a fine big 
lad, almost grown up, keen on dance and sport, in which he excelled, 
and on the other hand, in reference to the fetal night as “ only a child 
unable to battle against wind, and the waves.” The manly or the 
infentile character of his son was uppermost according to the situation 
which be had before his mind. A year after the death of the boy a 
vivid dream of the lad’s return stirred his emotions deeply, and led 
to a most dramatic event in the life of the village. 

As the loss of children is generally deeply felt by patents, so also 
is the want of children felt by a married couple. Pa Nukunefia, 
brother of Fa Raijifuri, has only one child, a girl. As 1 asked in the 
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fi£$t days Cf£ ooz acquaintanceship about die uze of his ^mily be sadly 
informed me—"a single £nut.” His wife, it was known, desired 
more chUdrem Barrenness, usually, though not incritablj attributed 
to the wife, is not a matter of shame, but for commiseradon. Other 
pec^le speak with pity of such a couple, and they themself display 
their disappointment. Pa Nnkuomanu, one of the few childless 
husbands on the island, asked me hcfefuUy if there was no medicine 
by which the ara tamoy the patht^y of children, of his wife could be 
opened, and they could have ofi^xing. All Ukopia remedies had 
been toed and had feUed, 

The old picture of the savage father, btuial and unfeeling towards 
his young, has then no place in the gallery of Tikc^ types. To give 
one further instance —it ihc dme of an indsion ceremony in Rofaea, 
Pa Niukapn made a double jonmey to Matafeija and back after dark 
in pouring rain to see how his children were. He knew they were 
sleeping with their grandmotbex, in no discomfort, but he wished 
to be assured of their wei^be^og. As be was a metier’s brother of 
one of the inidates he had to return again to Eofeea to sleep. Sudi 
things ace frequently done by patents, at the pdee of considerable 
bodily discomfitnre, and whb no prompting of spedBc social obl^a* 
dons, merely for the satisfecrion of own persocal inclinations. 
They ace not done by other kin. It is oo thi< level of extra degree of 
voluntary personal efton that one can most dearly distinguish the 
behaviour of true parents from that of other people induded in tlv 
same kinship category. The entenon of distinction is normally one 
of degree and frequency of performance rather than of the type of 
action performed. 

The strength and range of any sentiment io a society, particu* 
larly when not one's own, is dJiftcult to estimate, and one can 
judge only by thar vanable standard, behaviour. In 'Hk^ta die 
norm of behaviour between parent and a$ a spedtic ration- 
ship may be expressed as an imerebaoge of many feiendly amenities 
not compeised io the social partem, aid less frequently indulged 
in by odier kin. As already indicated in the examples given, this 
conduct is apparently backed by much real feeling, especially on the 
pact of the parent. Anyone who has observed a mother or father 
playing with her or his infant will have no doubt on this point. Small 
demonstrations of affection axe exceedingly common in the contacts 
of everyday life, especially when tbe ghtld i$ young, r^m^ng round 
the comer of a house near mine cme day, I was able to watch unnoticed 
the wife of one of my neighbours as she sat playing with her babe. 
She held it on her knees and looked at it with fond smiling eyes, 
then caught it up to her with a sudden movemeot, began to press 
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her oose in a greeting of efiecdoji to its oo$e, its cheeks, its ears, 
its breast and the hollow of its neck and limbs, with swift but soft 
caresses in an abandon of obvious pleasure. As far as she knew, 
she was alone with her child. Such passionate displays are rare in 
public, burin the tones of the voice, the protective curve of her hand, 
the look of pride in the eye and many other lesser ways, one may 
fiott tbe average mother’s regard. 

The father also may give way to such affectionate demonstrations. 
He holds his young i^d in his arms or lays it on a piece of bark- 
cloth on the door, and beading over it nuzzles it and makes pretended 
iMtes at its nose and cheeks. The caress of Tikopia is either that 
of the nose—tbe common type—or the sof^ nibbling with tbe lips 
drawn over the teeth that is playfully bestowed on in^ts, 

A brief analysis may be made of the linguistic expressions used 
to indicate the emotioml state of adairs in general. In accordance 
with the character of the language as one of the Polynesian group, 
the term in most common use is found to be anfa.^ This word de- 
serd^es a wide range of sentiments including those of friendship and 
sympathy as well as of family adection. These are distinguished 
dcacly fcom sexual love, which is broadly termed fifia, “desire.” 
An example may be ^ven. During a ceremony the Anki Kadka 
said, “ Kmu e arefd ki Pa Pinjarere ”; he had watched the old man 
carry round a wooden bowl to assist in the work. The nearest 
equivalent here is, “! appreciate what he has done ” or ** I am 
grateful to him.” In a difierent sense a father may speak of his child. 
One morfuflg Pa Reqatu, whose little son, a poor wasted frail thing, 
was near death, came to me to enquire if there was r^o medidne which 
could cute it. “ Kmu t anfa ki taku tema, rea BI ” be said In tones 
of deep feelii^. “ 1 have love for my son, friend.” When I went 
he took tbe c£ld &om its mother, placed it between his knees, and 
tried in coaxing tones to induce it to drink the medicine I gave him. 
But nothing could be done for the child, which died the next day. 

Afoja ifl Tikopia may describe emotion of any iaiensity, but 
certain other terms are also in use to indicate reactions of a strong 
affective order. The etymology of these shows the recognition <5 
a certain cortelarion between emotional and physiological states. 
For deep grief, for instance, Jakakaiatt may be used. “ Hatea na 
/akakaraft ks ttua ttuffa/* “Great is his grief for his son.” This 
term analysed signifies “ causing to eat the liver.” Other terms of 
similar import ace foka^rciumolHmanavai etymolo^cally a compound 
of mtu, “ to part ” or “ to break,” and mar$aua, belly, hence “ belly 
breaking ” ; Jakanrtma9ai>a or fakawenremaiava, compounded of rertt 
' CS. Maori drafia; Hawaii alsbo ; Samoa al^. 
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to fly, with causitive prefix gmog/*fe»Trr, to startle, hence “belly start¬ 
ling”; fakakoikdmanaM^ from to ^ hence “belly consuming.” 
These terms, though cooctete in origin, ail imply a strong positive 
sentiment for an object They may be if^Oitti to affection for a 
lover. “ ft metu tohi mami M " great is the breaking of my 
belly for him.” “ Mafat ft fakakaika ftht ma$a>c ia “ great is 
the conswring of my belly for him.” Aflecrion bertwa parent 
and child, or grief at the dearie of one c£ these, also calls forth the 
use of these terms, which r ep r e se nt ar^A in the highe« degree. 

There are numerous other eapressions also. “ My ajaja is 
intense ; I am moved in my belly; my heart is hot; the tears drip 
down,” a person may say, Most the terms here, such as heart 
{ffitu mertatta) and hot (»rrs), have quite a concrete reference in other 
cMtexts. That translated by " moved ” (^)»is used only foe situa¬ 
tions of emotional disturbance, as in petsonal loss; it apparently 
corresponds to an orgaruc disturbance. “ A aits, and is moved 
in his belly; his son has died,” tlK natives say, for ine t?nr^ (cf. also 
Texts S. I s and S. iS). 

It is Interesting to note the concept of des&ucdon cf bodily organs 
in use by the Ti^opia as a metaphor for acute emotion attachment, 
much as in our own society.* This terminology for the expression 
of emotion may be based upon a reference to those actual organic 
phenomem In the body which are apparently the produa of change 
in the sympathetic nervous system. 


FAVOURITISM IN THE FAMILY 

The affection of parent for child is not indiscrinunate, but is strongly 
directed toward its spedfic individual object. It is not merely a social 
requirement following blindly a behaviour partem set by society, it 
is a personal attitude which is dependent in ^ch separate ca se upon 
factors of individual temperament and status. 

This is indicated by t^ fra chat it is well recognized by the natives 
that the senriment of a parent is not in the case of each child. 

A younger child tends to be regarded with more affection than an 
elder, a daughter chan a son. A native statement on this point from 
Pa Vainunu, the fetber of a numerous femily, is interesting : “ The 
married pair who have many children, great is the affection for their 
youngest, and for the girls, bus as for tl^ eldest there is not affection— 
they arc affectionate to him, bus lightly, because ke is tl« eldest, the 

‘ Afn ift ihe sense of a kimb^ rdshoo is a bocnopliott CfaepCex VI). 

< Cf. the rou^ eqainleocs: “ Ur besut is brokeo **; ** Mr bean blttds ; 
“ My bean sank." 
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houwhold has begun to obey hun. Therefow affectionate ate the 
patents to the youngest. In this land the youngest, last appearing, 
gtcat is the aflection for him. They spoil their youngwt,” 

The xttvifakapsn^ which I have translated as “ spoil,” has a more 
general meaning—to honour, calt or respect, The reason given for 
the lessened affection bestowed on the eldest son, namely, because of 
his authority in the household, is based on sociological factors of real 
weight which operate in many famUics. With the growth m executive 
ability and importance of the eldest son, £ncdon with the parents is 
apt to arise, while apart from diis the junior poarioo of the youngest 
and his tender years tend to evoke sympathy. That this is not a 
partisan point of view is shown by the ftet that thU i^ormant was on 
quite good terms with his own ddest son. Such friction appears to 
be more apparent in families of rank where the economk and social 
possessions involved ate of more importance. With this is perhaps 
to be correlated also the fact that men of rank usually delay imparting 
the final elements of their sacerdotal knowledge to their heits until 
they they are not far from dath—thoi^h I have no native 

assurantt of this. i - . - 

A differentiation in family sentiment of an even stronger kind is 
wOTiiaed by the Tikopa as existing on a sexual basis. The affection 
of a father for bis daughter is stated to be often greater than that for 
his sons. “ Great is his favour to his female child.” Pa Fenuatara, 
very capable in framing generalizations of Tikopia custom, cxplajwd 
as follows ; “ In this land a man makes a necklet of his female child. 
The female chad is termed ‘ the necklet *; the mind of a mw is je^ous 
for his female child. He alone may scold her. Here I who sit hem, 
my speech is not bad to my sister, to Roqou^da. For should 1 scold 
her, and my father hear me doing evU to my sister, he would be 

angty.** 

The con^arison of the daughter with the necklet is with an orm- 
ment, somethir^ prized, somethii^ personal. A man feels a ^uliw 
interest in his daughter as in a decoration of himself. It is the father s 
place to rebuke hei if she offends. “ If the doings of his daughter 
are bad, he only may touch her.” And if demanded, punishment is 
adnunistered by him- Such is to some extent an idealization of the 
situation j in actual feet a fetbet does not always show more favour 
to his daughters than to his sons, and chastisement is apparently given 
by the mother about as often as by the fethet. But the eistence of 
a native generalization Is indicative of a teal situation in the sense 
that there is at least a wish to believe in thus favour. 

This special bond of attachment of father to daughter is significant 
It fits in whh the psycho-analytic expectation of resolution of femily 
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$yffipathi«s &nd antip&tbie aloog the li nff? of the CEdipus complex, 
uid in this respect it is supported to extent t^ stdrude o£ 
mother to son. Some ninths after making the statement given 
above, Pa Feouatara cetamed to the subject, in ttch oue our con* 
versation adsing oot of tlK cooctcte mner of the disposal of 
property by parents. Native c^oion is quite dear on this point 
—that patents tend to show greater ^vout to ri^r cMdicn cf the 
Opposite sex. Pa Fenuatara put the situation quite luddly in his 
usual balanced style: 

“ In this land the niao fitvoors his female children, the raocber 
favours her male childreo. The woman, gt^ is her aAsction for her 
male children, the man, great his aflecdon for his female children; it 
is done from aifection. When a m*n ia rhi^ land dies, he divides his 
goods, be gives a small portion to his male children and a la^ portion 
to his female children. The woman mardes, abe secretly takes away 
her goods from the relatives and giv e s them to her husband. The 
point of her taking these things s ec retl y is because her brothers o^ecc 
to her having gone and marded.** After the daughter's marriage, if 
the father is still living, be makes her pxeseots from dme to time, of 
food, or mote durable femily property, such as ornaments, even prixed 
heirlooms, somewhat to the disgust of her brothers. They may 
object in private to this, but they dare not oppose iWr fether’s wishes 
actively, owii^ to their personal respect for his authority and anger, 
and the social doctrine of filial obedieoce. 

The Tikopia easily formulate a statement regarding this nlation 
of father and daughter, the pr^>erty a$pea beii^ uppermost in their 
mind. Pa Vainunu said : 

Now, I who am aittiag here, I have desire only for my female 
child, to give my goods to her. I do laot desire my male child. As 
for my male children, I do not say to leave pi<^>erty for riiem because 
their owu wives come hither &om other femiiies. They go to their 
fathers and speak for something for tl^mselves to be given hither by 
their fecbers. Thereupon these give it, because they have affection 
for their daughters. Tikopia whl^ stands here, such are its customs 
—the mind of Tikopia.” 

The request of a daughter to her father is backed by mention of 
the feet that anything so given is really for the makfijmae, dw grand¬ 
child, for whom the grandparent has usually a special auction. On 
one occasion Pa Vainunu gave his ea>ru^ of tnitlWbell, on her request, 
to his daughter, who was married to a man of •Qivl'tff ^|an- His sons 
objected—verbally only—and as be admits, were annoyed that he 
should thvzs have given them away, as they might have formed part 
of their legitimate inheritaftce. Tobacco, so^ knives and c^i 
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&mi]at obj«ci8 ate also given away to the daughter. “And food. 
One sees that she is hungry, one tabes food and gives it to her.” 

It may he mentioned iat these observations of Pa Vainunu came 
unsolicited, arisii^ out of an enquiry as to the reason for the transfer 
of certain sacred adzes from one clan to another j the explanation lay 
along these lines and prompted the general statement. 

This mote emphatic afTeciion between parent and child of the 
opposite sex is thus well known to the Tikopia. They do not correlate 
it, however, with any specific sexual attraction in the Freudian sense. 
They are interested not in its cause but in its effects, and discuss it as 
it drormines the distribution of goods. To them the chief point of 
comment is that the father’s especial affection for his daughter, some¬ 
thing for which there is no provision by the society, expresses itself 
in concrete terms and means the loss of property to a fiimily on the 
girl’s marriage. The Tikopia view the soft-hearted behaviour of 
&thers as a melancholy fact, not as a psychobgical problem. It muse 
be stated also that there is little direct evidence to support a Freudian 
point of view. Cases of mother-son incest are extremely rare, and ! 
could obtain no hint of incest between father and daughter. It looks, 
in fact, as if the Tikopia, by openly admitting a heterosexual predilec¬ 
tion between patent ind child, have managed to avoid repression and 
crime. 

The protective attitude of the fether towards the daughter is to 
be correlated with the relation of brothers to their sisters, which is 
discussed later. In Tikopia a brother is definitely restrained in his 
conduct towards his sister by feat of his father’s authority. 

in substantiation of the recognized affection of a father for his 
daughters, it is found that the presence of giri children in a family is 
welcomed as much as that of boys. Some families are composed 
solely of boys—the married couple “ set up males ” (JaAain tarjata ); 
others have produced girls only, they “ set up females ” (jakatu 
fajkty 

The pecsonai predilections of the parents vacy of course in each 
case, but in general a mixed femily is desired, boys to go out in the 
canoes and fish, girls to cultivate taro, carry water, and perform other 
domestic duties. A family which has no girls is really in a more 
awkward position than one which has no boys, since by convention the 
tasks of filing the water-bottles, plaiting mats and beating bark-cloth 
are essentially those of females. Both Pa Teva and Pa Tarikitoija, 
brothers with several sons, each keenly desire a daughter; never a 
girl has been bom to either of them. Their cousin the Ariki Taumako, 
with four sons and two daughters to his credit, wants more girls in 
his family. During my stay in Tikopia Pa Fenuatara, boasting at 
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Ar$t of a boy and foox guls, had another child boro to him. Oa ay 
enquiry as to its sex be answered that h was a boy, and, somewhat to 
my surprise, added that though this was good he was sorry it was 
not a girL Other families, ocher wishes, he intimated, but such was 
his preference. Even in a family comprised almost solely of girls 
the birth of another girl is not unwelcome, la the question of the 
proportion of the sexes in a ^rnily as i^iart £toa ^ indiTidual children 
concerned, the emphasis is laid on the economic advantages involved 
rather than on any factors of seotitnent. The smaller number of 
females in the Tikc^ia &mily, which represents the actoal state of 
things on the average, is certainly 00 c due to in&nticide as might be 
thought at first. Females am sort^dmes pot out of tt« way, hot so 
also are males, and apparently as often—statistics are naturally hard to 
obtain. This point is taken up again in Chapters XII and XIV. 

The attitude towards an only child appears much the same as in 
our own society. A spedai term is used, ftfMotasiy the single fruit,’’ 
to descnbe the child, and from genealogies such a condldon seems to 
have been fairly common in Tikopia in former times—though how 
far due to infanticide and other methods CMtr^ of family, it is 
impossible to say. Coosidenble afSecdoo is usually lavished on an 
only child, though I regret that I made no special investigation of this 
point, nor of any posdble comparison between the treatment of 
youngest and only children. Tokumaia, cmly daughter Pa Naku- 
nefo, certainly had more fhan dte averse fcecdom. It is the habit of 
the Tikopia to speak of an only son by this term fmtasi when there ate 
daughters as well; is to be correlated with the role of a son as 
hdc to the &nuly possessiMis, and in particular as a vehicle of trans¬ 
mission c€ the fajnily name and performer of the group litoal. 
Seteraki of Raqifud was in this posidoo after the death of his elder 
brodvi, and was thoroughly spoiled in oansequence. 

FILIAL SENTIMENT 

It is dear now how the sendment of parent for child operates in the 
Tikopia family, and bow there are considerable spheres where specific 
social regulation is not paramount, and where individual temperament 
and bias, founded on personal assocktron, hold sway. senti¬ 

ment of a child towards its parent in Tkt^ia cannot be regarded as a 
directly reciprocal atdtude. As far as my observations went it does 
not appear to be so deep not so clearly de&icd, and coodsts more in 
a manifestation of the desire for proteedve comact and a display of 
friendly feeling than in any egress statements of artadunenc, or in 
caresses of a nanual, labial or other type. Among the Tikopia, it 
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may be noted, there is none of that sentimentalism which in our own 
society £nds pleasure in attempting to extract ftom the child purely 
verbal egressions of affection. The native infant is not taught to 
say “ I love you ” to its parents or others, nor is it encouraged to 
caress them. 

A boy or girl in this native society, however, is by no means devoid 
of feeling for its patents, feeling based originally on selective interest 
in the two persons who have been chiefly concerned in its feeding and 
upbringing. As the first item of evidence native opinion may be 
adduced which distinctly cotrobotates this point of vew. According 
to Pa Fenuatata a chEd recognizes its mother and father at a very 
eady age, being familiar with theit faces faom the constancy with 
which they attend it To a question as to whether a young child 
knows its patents, he replied by a concrete observation, “ !t knows, 
and when it looks on a person who is different, it does not go and 
speak to him.” Some other remarks which he made to me on this 
point are also worthy of cecord: 

“ The child knows its own mother and its own father also by 
tokens—k looks constantly on them. The infant recognizes its parents 
while yet it cannot speak. Faces only are recognized; therefore when 
it looks then on faces which are different, the infant cries. The babe 
which has not yet made speech Qu. begun to speak properly), if its 
father be absent, be he gone to ^ woods or whither for a stroll, it 
seeks then for its father, cries, cries, cries, cries, calling 'Pal' (Father) 
then wails 'PaEt PaB/ Pa, pa, pa, pal' That is, it knows the 
relatives, but k weeps for its father. When they listen to it crying 
‘ Pa,pa, pa, pa,' thereupon someone goes out to look for him. When 
the father is found he asb, ‘ What ? ’ * Come to the child who has 
cried and cried for you; cried Pa awfully 1 * Thereon its father goes 
over, lifts it up in his arms, and so looking at its father it stops and 
docs not cry. And the infant scolds its father, ‘ You—went—went— 
went 1 * ” 

This admirable desedption of a domestic scene is representative 
of countless such incidents in everyday life, illustrating the peculiar 
bond which exists between a small child and its patent—a bond freely 
admitted by the rest of the family. 

Pa Fenuatara reverted to the same topic on another occasion, being 
anxious to resolve by practical evidence what he conceived to be my 
scepticism. Ag^ he described a simUar situation of an absent 
father, a crying child, and the final search by the impotent relatives. 
His account of the incident vatied little from his former version, the 
only change being in the form of the dialogue. The father on his 
arrival is given as saying to the child, **Wbat are you crying for, 
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fdead ? ** Tbe child, wbkb aumot yet speak properly, $ays between 
its sobs only “ / ’* Yoo 1 You I ” in broken 

words. The descnpdon was dcady drawn from li£k Tbe accounts 
of Pa Fenuataia and otbeis show rhar these nadres have a dediiite con* 
vicdoo that tbe child sbowa a selective intetesc in its parents and a 
special adection £c« them, even when it is still vety young. This 
Opinion they formulate in cleat faghinn. It is of course true tbat such 
opinions may not represent tbe facts, that tbe parents generalise in 
tenns of what they wish A Mm is tl^ child’s attitude—in other words, 
tbat such statements really embody the parents’ desire for afiection 
and not the child’s practice of k. If we bad to rely on these formula¬ 
tions alone, then an argument of fhk binH might have wd^t; as 
already noted, thoi^h, the ob$6ivtt can himself see numbers of ^mall 
incidents which prove that tbe indinacy ci which parents speak does 
actually occur. 

Small native children cty for tl^r father, ate <pucced at his coining, 
try to follow him when be goes abroad, prattle to him of their childish 
interests, and fly to him if danger threatens. Mote sophisticated 
attitudes ace taken up by older r-hildrgn, but they Inditafg tl:^ interest 
in other ways. Boys, especially, accompany him to work In the 
cultivations, fetch a^ carry for him, act as bis messengers, and 
deputize for him irt bouseb^d afEiiis. ‘^My father tells me . . 

** my father begs . . ** my father has gone . . such phrases 

ace continually on the lips if his sons and daughters, indicating a 
knowledge of his affairs, cetailing his opinions, defending his actions. 
It is in the study of such «T>inMr4g> cf that the observer sees tbe 
reality of a kinship system at work. 

There are many little inddeots which illustratt the sense of depriva¬ 
tion of children at tl^r father’s absence. 

Thus MauQore, a chubby little thing of about four years, interro¬ 
gates her father on his return from an afternoon’s meal and talk in dw 
village. 

She comes to him, “ Father, whither did you go ? ” 

** To such and such a house.” 

'* You ate your fish ? 4 ddicacy much prbeed by children. 

“ O no ! ” 

“ Turn up your hands.” 

Sh e takes his hands and his fingers one by one. If she 

finds traces of fish thereon, she says in tones of deep reproach: “ And 
you deserted ait i You ate yoor fish and dese rt ed me 1 ” 

Here ate elements of “ cupboard love ” saongly indicated, but 
tbe terms used show clearly that it is her father’s neglect of her as 
much as the loss of titbits diat lies behind her p l a int . The relation 
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between this paii is one of frieodly companionship. The daughter 
comes up and clings to the father’s shoulder or his knee, and 
they exchange whispered confidences—the usual subjects being the 
destination of the cWld and the prospects of food, He treats her with 
gentle consideration even when she becomes obstrucnye. I observed 
him one day cutting out an axe handle, when Matai)ore climbed on 
to the baulk of timber on which he was silling and hung on his 
shoulder. Quietly he told her to get down and go. Instead, she 
suddenly grasped his working arm and made the tool slip. He gave 
a sharp exclamation, shook her off, and methodically went on with his 
task. Persistent, she again clutched hJs arm, and the same result 
occurred. Put out at b^g rebuffed, she slapped him on the shoulder 
smartly- In spite of the fact that this was a breach of taboo on her 
part, he did not resent it actively, though he frowned at her till she 
sub^ded—after which he glared around to see if anyone was laughing 
at his expense. Such is the Tikopla father in hj$ milder moods. 

The relations of Pa Fenuatata with his eon Rakeivavc are of the 
same equable, pleasantly affectionate type. 

In any general considewdon of kinship behaviour the time factor 
should be borne in mind. The sentiments of childish days abate by 
time and the indmate personal relationship gradually ftujcs. But 
they do not vanish completely, and men of mature years may display 
a considerable degree of affection for their parents, caring for them, 
fulfilling their wishes with gentleness and coosidetation, and after 
their death speaking of them with respect and admiration in a spon¬ 
taneous tribute not demanded of them by the sodal code. I was 
once discussii^ with Pa Vaijatau, a man of over sixty years of age, the 
doings of his father, a canoe voyager, who was lost at sea many decades 
before. Suddenly he said to me in a demonstration of affectionate 
memory, “ Friend I I who dwell hetc, the face of my father is never 
lost to me.” 

A couple of days after my arrival I showed Nau P4J]isi a photo¬ 
graph which was identified as that of Pa Manevc, her “ father ” (her 
father’s first cousin), who bad died some years before. She pressed 
it to her nose in greeting, and I saw tears come, which were wiped 
away once or twice with the back of her hand. This was no formal 
demonsttauoQ. Affection may go beyond immediate &mjJy ties. 


TABOOS AND OBUGATIONS BETWEEN PARENT AND CHILD 

The family lift of the child in its early years, the care of it by 
mother and fiather, and the degree of reciprocal affection between the 
patents and children constitutes the mote personal aspect of the kin- 
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ship lelatioA. This varies from iodividosl to individual, but presents 
a constant pactera vhich can be as a sodal norm of the less 
formal relatioas of life. In addition there is the more formal structure 
of the ftmily, the obligations on which the sodety sets espedal store, 
the ful£Lment of which it regards as the final test of eficiency In the 
performance of kinship functions. Evecy sodety concerns itself 
primarily with the external tokens of reladonsh^, with adequare 
observed of rules of behaviour. No amount of evident sendreent 
can excuse the Defect of a parent to provide food for his ghild ; no 
plea of silent auction can extenuate the failure of a child to mourn 
audibly for its parent. Concrete performance ^ doty is demanded 
to avoid social diss^provaL 

In addition to the atthades illostrated above, then, which are to 
some extent personal and cytional, there are other rules of family 
behaviour which are enjoined upon each member by the social tradi* 
doo. 

As far as the paient'Child bonds are concerned there are few 
formal economic obligations to be observed, because they are sub¬ 
sumed under the evems of everyday domestic life. 

The specific duties o£ the parents are a type which can be fulfilled 
only by constant effort, visually vuinodced, rarely by any spectacular 
performance on a stated occasion. It is the ptimary duty a father 
to provide food and shelter for his children in their youth. Shame 
attaches to a mao if it be said ot him, His children are crying from 
their want of food.** A man will say in excusing himself ftom attend¬ 
ance on any pardculax occadmi, “ I ctiosc go to our orchards to get 
food, lest our fh'idTii.n cry in burner.** Failure in this direction 
will be made a matter of specific reprcnfii by other reladves. They 
say, '* You are about there, but ate yon not a man who has 

cli^ren ? What shall your children be fed with ? Will you go and 
steal for the feeding o£ your children ? ** Family obligadoos involve 
work, particularly in planting taro, since the claims cf hungry children 
ate no excuse for theft. This situation is further recognized by 
incorporating a reference to it in a precise formal iojvmction which used 
to be rcdted annually in a ritual manner during the seasonal religious 
cetemonies.^ 

The comment on a maD*s lazinres is often, *'Whac shall his 
children eat ? Shall tlv children of the common crowd eat taro and 
his children eat any rubbish ? ** In other situations, coo, the referent 
is the children. When the Ariki Kafika was goic^ to Uia to impose 
the customary the sacred season vhich would prevent tree- 

cutting or n^r loud noise, he called in on his way to see Pae Sao 
* F9rk^tbtC«4s,'^’n^FtmuKuQ:ko)tMr 
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ftnd advise him o£ the fact. He said, ** Go aod fell a sago palm for 

food for your children; the land is going to be made tapu.” 

It is the duty of a mother to assist in feeding the children, to keep 
them clean, and to tfkct their infant indisaetions. Both patents, 
again, should train their offspring in habits of courteous and restrained 
speeds. Outsiders are qtuck to comment on £ulure in these matters, 
hut no premium is put on attending to them adequattly. 

Peculiarly incumbent upon the mother and other women of the 
household is the duty of removing the child’s feces when such hs^pen 
CO be deposited in a public place; carelessness in this respect is a 
matter f<» deep reproach. This is ilJustrared in a mythological tale 
where a f ath er in going out from his house dnds his foot defiled 
the act of one of his children. In disgust he flings a curse at his 
wife, who thereupon weeping leaves him. A domestic incident I 
myself witnessed shows the frankness employed in such affairs. The 
small son of ray n«c-door neighbour had relieved himself in the path ; 
obsetving this, a youth who ftcqucnted the bouse called out to the 
child’s grandmother, “MotherI Tekila has defecated in the place 
there.” “ Where has be defecated ?” “ In the path leading to the 
beach.’* “ In the path ? ” she replied anxiously, and hastened with a 
bunch of leaves to remove the offence- They conducted this con¬ 
versation some fifty yards apart, and in loud tones, without embarrass¬ 
ment to themselves or to the audience (Text S. i). 

The provision of bark-cloth for the child’s garments, though a 
light responsibility, is a matter for the parents; more weighty are 
the obligations which lie upon them to provide the food and pro¬ 
perty wherewith the child may be passed through the various rites 
of youth. In the case of a boy in particular, his father must take 
thought for the lad’s reputation, plant taro, store coconuts and 
accumulate dve uecessaty pandanus mats and back-cloth in order 
that his initiation ceremony may be held soon after puberty has been 
reached—ot even before. Assistance of a material kind at marriage 
is also taken for granted from the parents, though the immediate 
initiative in such cases does not lie so directly in their hands. Such 
provision is complementary to the help which the child is expected 
to give in the work of the household from the earliest years, help 
which comes to assume such importance that fathers in Tlkopia are 
credited with a distinct disinclination to sanction the marriage and 
consequent removal of their daughters. Should the child's death 
be untimely, the principal duty of mourning falls upon the patents. 

A point of special interest here is the conduct requited of a widow 
and its beadng on the unity of the family. If a woman loses her 
husband, and still has young children about her, then it is her duty in 
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the eyes of her hu5beod*i rebd^es end of the tillage ts a whole to 
stay aod look after them. Sbe heiaelf may deaiie to remarry, but 
this iOTolves depastiog to another household, and is not deemed 
light. The custom of bteaking the lobe of the ^ of a widow is in 
part an exptession of the intention not to another spouse. Eyes 
serual celadons with 1^ are not regarded as correct. As die aadyes 
say, ** Because sbe Is tapH^ when a woman's husband dies no man goes 
to her. Some men are foolish, diey go to her, but when they go to 
her they ate termed persons who make sport” They are belittling 
her state. The net effe ct of fhk rule is the acknowledgment of 
pafnlineal primacy, the maintenance of the claims of the male paten's 
“ house ” as paramouiu in the ofl^nng of their dead son. The 
levisace does not exist in Tikopia, biu fhi< feeling against du a- 
marriage of widows supplies to a great extent the same mechanism for 
conserving the interests of the man’s Idn^bip group in his children. 

Public opinion emerges most dearly in the case of a breach of this 
principle. If a widow with a young £unily up bet mind to 

Cake a new husband, then she will leaye her children in their father's 
house, in charge of his people, and go her way. Sbe will not return 
to yisic chem'^flidally at all eyents^-amce die teladyes of her late 
husband are angry at htr desertion and wiU greet her with hot words 
or even blows. It is said, ** Sbe has abandoned us, has gone as a 
child of the crowd ” (Ku HJana ka tatmy ht poi toma a a 

classic expression which cooyeys (be offended pride of the speakers 
and a su^estion of vulgarity on the part of the desermr. 

When the child of such a mother grows t^>, and is of an age to 
understand her defecdon, sbe may attempt to draw closer again the 
bonds of relationship. She goes up to him with a cry of ** Am I 
taku taaf4,** ** Alas, my child | ** and tries to greet him with the 
of the pressed nose. If he is kind^hearced, aod sriU has adection for 
her, be may return t^ greeting; if not, he turns his head aside aod 
pretends not to recognize her. If she persists, be may even strike 
her in his scorn and go his way. I hare not observed a case of this 
kind, but such is the native account. Making allowances for the 
narive Bair for extracting aU the dramaric interest possible out of a 
situadon, oce may hazard a guess that such nfifiiia) conduct—as we 
should regard ic—us not so fcecpsent afttr alL But at all events afiec- 
don of a for die is regarded by the Tikopia as a t ender 

plant whidi needs the watering of constant care to bdng it to full 
growth. The nadves are realists in dus matter. They recognize no 
unvarying moral obligarion; they do not subscribe to the opinion 
that a son is bound to remain attached to Iris mwh ei by any filial 
sendment pgr sr. Reference to genealo^ supports Ac general 
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situation indicated here ; remarriage of widows is rare, and aeema to 
have occurred mainly in cases where there wu no issue at the husband’s 
death. This takes away moat of the sting from her depa^re. In 
any event the second husband’s femily seem to raise no objection to 
the union. 

A widower is on an entirely difierent footing. The same forces 
which tend to inhibit the further interest of a widow in sex and marriage 
stimulate him towards it, Consequently we find that bereaved 
husbands frequently remarry- This is not invariable* however* as 
witness nowadays Pa Maniva, Pa Matajji, Pa Faqatauriki, Pa Motuaqi, 
Pa Raqitisa* all men of middle age or under* who art widowers. 
All* however* have dthet adult daughters or other female relativca 
wiw cake the responsibility of caring for their young children. 

The behaviour of a child towards its patents is fairiy clearly 

_to the father in particular respect is the keynote of the 

attitude. He is the acknowledged master of the household, to whom 
all the children tender obedience. The native term for this i&foMar^o, 
of which the primary roeaning is “ to listen,” but which has acquired 
the more technical sigAificaace of acknowledgment of authority. 
The child “ linens ” to the commands of its father just as he in 
his turn “ listens ” to the wishes of his chief. The su^estion 
called up by fakarorfi is that of a person seated* with head slightly 
bowed, listening in silence to what is being said to him.* Instances 
of the obedience of chUdren have already been given. Even when 
the sons are quite grown up their father issues commands to them in 
a peremptory tone, and they usually obey with little demur. 1 have 
heard the Ariki Tafua say testUy to his sons wlien food u-as needed 
for the oven. “Here! you brethren go and pluck breadfruit. 
Don't sic here 1 ” And off they went quietly. 

The Tikopia hither is termed the “ head” {pokoaru) of the son, 
indicating his superiority of relationship. The respect shown by 
child to father is a matter of social injunction* not mete personal 
choice, and is backed by the moral sanction of stroi^ disapproval in 
cases of breach, and even, it is believed* in extreme cases by the inter- 
vention of the gods. A man who lifts his hand against his father 
would be worse a criminal, he would be commitcing sacrilege, 
and a parradde would be looked upon with the greatest horror. In 
the situation desaibed above, where a fether makes gifts to his 
daughters, in spice of die disapproval of his sons* not one of these 
would dare to stretch out a lumd and pull the atride away- Such 
would be outraging all the canons of filial behaviour. The comment 

«Ci. our English expression lO Itftcia to soDeone,’' ofien cquiicd with 
'•to obey.” 
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of Pa Fenuitm vaa» ** l^cy ue ncpt afraid—aod yet they are> because 
this land which stands here listens to the f ^tbyr - Now a inan who 
would do that to his huber, would have dooe w r o n g. The gods would 
be angry.’* The word jara in the ocigh)^ which 1 have translated 
as “ done wrong,” is used adjecdrely as the opposite of “ correct.” 
As a Teib it conveys somethiog more, the idea of conduct not in 
accord with the social harmonies, and therefore subject to super- 
naniral sanction. Wherever it is said of a person, “ Jv Sara,*' as In 
this instance, it implies that he has sinned misfortune may be 
e^>ected to follow ^om the outraged ancestors and dddes. ^hta 
the relations of fisther and son are discussed, natives assure one that 
a son is never angry with his father—that is, openly. If enquiry is 
made whether bad cneo do not transgress, it is ad^tted that some 
men are evil enough to show anger against their &thet. If a person 
struck hb father, however, that would be coo much. He would be 
expected to a canoe and go out to sea, there to be lost^^be 
favourite method of suidde. The father would wail for his son, 
then go out in search of him. If ^ found him, be would bring him 
back. If not, be might go on himself to meet dath, or mm to 
weep in his house and dwell there. 

This is a hypothetical procedure, advanced by my informants In 
reply to questioning, and not ttsted by observation, since I did not 
witness such a scene, nor could anyone ceil me of an instance. The 
striking of father by son is indeed almost out of the realm of native 
social behaviour, since a violent reaction of the son against the fothet 
would lead him to suicide direct, as not infrequently happens. This 
is in fact the son’s remedy against iojustkie, and the knowledge of it 
acts as a check upon temperamental Others. 

On the only occasion thst I saw an instance of strong opposition 
between fether and son—it was the Ariki Tafua and Pa Raijifuti—the 
latter withdrew immediately ffom the scene. As he said afterwards, 
and all agreed, what else could be do ? “ The ferhet is weighty ”— 
he was in a cleft stick. In case an adjusnnent was soon made. 

One case only was quoted a> me of a person having struck his 
mother. The man was Pa Nnkuomanu, who at present suffers from 
what is apparently a type of foamboe^ a pustular afiecdoc of the 
arm and leg whi^ keeps breaking down into large open lesions of 
angry coIoursUioD. He has sought for a cure for yeara without 
success. His *lltv*< was actrsboted by people at large to his wrong 
conduct, he havii^ & stick in a fit of anger and hit his mother 
with it. She did not die at chat time, but wept bitttrly. After her 
death she is conceived as having returned to her son in spiht form, 
bringing the which she presented to him, as one h^ds over a 
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material object The procedure employed by the mother is held to 
have foUoM^d a dednite form usual in such cases of unfilial conduct 
1 teanscribe from the native account The mother goes and announces 
to her ancestors: “ My son has not spoken properly to me. I have 
been struck by him.” Her ancestors grow angry; they speak : “ It 
is good that you return to men to work sickness upon your son.” She 
does so and the thing i$ done. 

It is important to notice how the sanction for £lial conduct is thus 
ultimately a supemacural one, and that the full weight of the ancestral 
line is set behind it. The parent does not take action without having 
consulted the forbears and received their approval. This obviates 
action from purely personal pique or hard-heanedness, and gives the 
sanction a universal validity. 

The position of the fatiir in the Tikopia household is not so auto¬ 
cratic as appears at dist sight. In theory he is the head of the family ; 
in practice he agrees to the wishes of the rest of the household to a 
very large degree. In domestic matters in Tikopia father, mother and 
children commonly act as an informal family coundl, constituting a 
unit much as in our own society. The father assumes the Initiaave 
and voices decisions, the mother assents, contradicts, qua l ifies, 
moulds her man’s opinions, the children listen greedily and comment 
sagely and often inopportunely on what is said. The little group, 
conscious of its own interests, has its own secrets, and presents a 
united front to the community. In later life the parents recede more 
into the background though their opituons are received with respect, 
and sons and daughters uke upon tl^mselves more of the responsi¬ 
bility of the ^mily a&irs. More deference is shown on the one hand 
by iht children, but also more energy in directing the family policy 
and maintahung their own point of view. On any important matter 
a conclave takes place, when opinions arc freely given and as freely 
rebutted by any member of the circle, male or female. More defer¬ 
ence is certainly paid to the head than to ocher members. “E fosn 

Pal** “Fat^ is tight” is a statement very frequently heard, 
while dissent from his view is tactful and courteous. Nevertheless 
his opinions may be swayed to accoed with those of his children. 

In discussions of this the eldest son has a prominent place. In 
the kinship cenninology there is a special word for eldest, U urumatuat 
shortened to * um. This latter is an ordinary word for ” head,” 
hence the eldest child may also be referred to as » ata «fatuny the head 
of the femily. The terms ia^ata otfafint may be added to terumatua 
to indicate ses, but when used alone it signifie the eldest sod. This 
person, especially after he has reached adult years, has the deciding 
voice is the family councils. He defers to his father, but so also by 
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tr^tional rule <ioe8 his to him. The oMiTe theory is e 

siroation of motital respect aad deference between and eldest 
son, each supporiiag the ot^ ia the £iuiuly inreiest. 

As Pa fUi^ifuri put ** If I speak to my &ther, my ^ther listens 
to me; if my fatlUt speaks to me, I list^ to him. We two, he 
and I, aie one speech **—that is, they present a unittd front. 

This ideal is usually approsnutely realiaed, but the harmony 
may be merely external, the result of obedience to the todal code. 
Fdetlon between father and eldest son Is not unknown, and though 
hardly evident in public aSiits is apparent to one who sees the inner 
life of the family. Since I knew several very well, and stayed 

with them for days on cod, 1 had excellent opportunities of observing 
this disccepancy between the ideal and tlv aerial relacoos. The case 
of Pa Rai)ifuci himself is a good illustration. Living apart In a small 
house of his own about bhy yards from the dwelling of the old 
chief, he harboured suspicions, usually well-founded, that his youngec 
broth ers a nd their wives—who lived closer, had the ear of his &ther, 
and turned their advantage to good use. Small articles of value dis- 
appeittd 6rom the old mao*s hut and rested In the thatch of his 
brothers* houses; baskets of food came to them more frequently, and 
they received more consideration in regard to work in tbe orchards. 
Pa Rat)ifuri and his father were quite fnendly, but spatial distance in 
this case was an index of eifiOtionaS Hfgfance also. 

The dwelling of tbe eldest son apart from the father is not an 
uncommon situation. Houses in Tlk^^ are not very large, so that 
as the d^dren grow up and marr y they must move on. eldest 

son is usttally the drst to go, aod he buil^ himself a house ■» it may be 
quite n ea t to that of his parents, or it may be on his father’s ground 
in another village, or another part of the village. The next son In 
ordez does the same, till by the time the youngest is ready to marry 
the pareotal house 1$ nearly empty, and at tbe desire of the old people 
he a^ his wife stay widi them. He then provides his father with 
food, working his father’s orchards for this purpose. The 

eldest son may use these too, or may have been asugned certain other 
lands. The Medon between tbe father and the eldest son is apt to be 
stimulated by the cadt division of audioricy between them, a division 
which has the sanedon of ttadidoo. With the younger sons, where 
there is no such formal obligation on the father’s part, relations are 
easier. This intimacy of rekdoo with youi^est son and mild 
alienation from the ddest can be correlated also with the declared 
opinion of the natives as given above, that tbe parents lavish much 
more adecdon on the former than the lat ter . 

There is, however, a counteracting ttodency. In families of tank. 
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in p&rticujflr, it ii not uncommofi for the eldest son to take ovet the 
aixcesual bouse on his Cher’s death, and to assume the family’ name 
borne by its occupier. This is prompted to a considecahle degree by 
the fact that the dead forbears to whom appeals are made in the 
ka^a are buried there. Such a contingency is occasionally antidpated 
by the eldest son remaining In the house hU patents after marriage 
and devoting himself to the chaige of affairs, while his younger 
brothers in rum move off and build for themselves as they acquire 
wives. After the death of their patents they continue to live with 
him until they marry. 

Generalization on this point must not be pushed too far, as there 
is no uniformity of practice in this matter. It is diihcult to say how 
far the correlation of residence and amity in &zziily relations goes, but 
reference to a few concrete illustrations will show at least the drver> 
gences that exist. The cases of Pa Ragifuri and Pa Fenuatara have been 
discussed already. In contrast to these is the femily situation of 
Ae Ariki Part^cere, who lives with his elder son, Pa Nukumaro, while 
the yoiuiger, Pa Rai^atcatua, lives next door in the dosest co-operative 
relationship, the two households being run as one. In Maneve, 
formerly the residence of the late Pa Maneve, lives his eldest son, 
Pa Nukurei^a, with the unmarried youngest, Sukugataratja, while the 
others dwell elsewhere. All the married sons of the aged Pae Ava> 
kofe live in separate dwellings away from him, but maintain relations 
of the greatest cordiality with their fetbec and with each other. 

Further light Is thrown on the continuity of the femiJy and the 
nature of the sentiments between its meml^s by the customs of 
inheritance. On the death of the head of a household, the family 
property—mats, sinnet cord, bark-doth, paddles, bowls, fish-hooks 
and tobacco—is largdy absorbed in the various ritual payments to 
the mother’s family of the deceased and other mourners. Apart from 
this, goods go to his daughters in other households, since their 
children ate the iama tapu of him and his sons. Land interests may 
also be transferred. Some other goods remain with the sons, esped- 
aliy sinnet bdts, dubs, spears, aj^ ornaments which have been the 
property of the family ancestors. These are tamrefa^ heirlooms, of 
which the history is known and which are not lightly given away. 
Sometimes after a man’s death his son or daughter may decide to 
have his wooden head-rest as a neck ornament. It is slung round the 
neck and worn on the back—much as a tooth is otdinarily kept as a 
relic. It is usually a woman who does this. When she dies she may 
direct that the bead-test shall be buried with her, in order that her 
father may see that it comes with her on her arrival into the spirit 
world. A betel mortar may also be an heirloom. Sometimes a 
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mio orders it to be boned vith him u his death, bat fluently 
baads it OQ to his son mstead. 

Often before his death a tnan viU gfre giui instmctions to his 
sons and other relatiyes tegirdiog the di^osal of the property. la 
these last voids he is said to /epi. Pa Fenoatara descried to me the 
fashion in which be expected his &tber» the Anki Kafi ka, to instruct 

him . 

“ Now, my father Uviog here, as be lives oa and becomes old, he 
will divide the property, be will do it himself. He will speak to me. 
He will say thus, * Come and sit here I Come and sit and look at 
your things which are going to be divided by me.* Then it's a matter 
of whom be aonounces first, us or the chiefs. If the latter, be speaks 
to me so, * Look at tkem, ^ yoor things which I am going to divide. 
That is for the chiefs. When 1 am gone, that is the pre^rty of Pa 
Tafiia, that is the property of Pa Taumako, that the property of Pa 
Farjarere.’ Then he puts aside anotlKr set. * 'Htat is the property of 
the tama tapu~ When I am gone, that will be tht completion of the 
valuables given to my nepbm and nieces.’ As his solemn instnsc> 
tions he tells me to hand over tbe goods pt^erly to his ‘ sacred 
children.* * When you succeed, you can care for your own nephews 
and nieces.* Now tbe instructions regarding tbe iama tapu and the 
chiefs ate finished. Then he takes op another piece of property. 
* That is my burial payment,* and adds to it a wooden bowl or what¬ 
ever may be his wish. Then he speaks ^out it too, * Now, this is 
my burial payment* Then be ^>esks to me, ' Here 1 Look at the 
things for you and your brothers; I am going to apportion them.* 
Then he takn up and appordons several tldags. * Now, yoot things 
are there, the property o£ Rakeivave.* He bequeathes them to me, 
but annouaces them as tbe property of his grandchild. Then he 
says, * The things of Rakeimuruki (Pa Fenuafori, a yout^er brother of 
Pa Fenuatara) are there. They remain vriih him, but tley are the things 
of Fakasaopuke. 1 shall be gone, but my grandchildren will nor ^ 
poor.* Then he takes up another piece of pre^rty and leaves it to 
Fuamau (Pa Taramoa). And his last word is this, am properly 
preseot thert in your sons.* *’ 

This last sentence needs some explanation. The idea is that the 
person himself will be but be is as one living constantly in the 
presence of his sons through his property that is in tlu possession of 
them and their children. Throughout this account there is patent 
tbe attitude of int eres t in family continuity, tbe old man charging 
his sons to be trustees for his grartdchildreo. And it is an index to 
d>e position of tbe eldest son ^at be is DOxmally tbe one selected as 
the father’s confidant and executor. As Pa I^uatara said, 
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&ther announces things Co me. ‘ Those ate yout things *-**4ll kinds of 
things, the house, a canoe, and orchards. Then he chuges me, ‘ When 
you succeed me, always treat your brothers properly.’ ” 

A general principle of bequest is that when the goods are divided 
a proportion larger than that of hjs brothers goes to the eldest son. 
But, it is said, “ the daughter is treated just the same as the eldest 
male.” 

Some further data may now be given regarding the attitude of 
child to parent Towards the father a mingling of afiecdon and 
respea appears to be the norm, each component being a matter of 
social injunedon as well as of individual feeling. In the code of 
behaviour which the child must observe certain prohibidons speedily 
come to notice. Despite the great familiarity which so of^ ensts 
and the dose personal contact, particularly in youth, certain actions 
must be avoided as too intimate. The child must not use his father’s 
personal name, though the man may freely use that of die cluld i the 
kinship term alone is permissible in the former case, with a descriptive 
expression added if necessary. The name of the mother also is /apu. 
This name avoidance is carried so far that a nadve may actually be 
prepared to declare with every appearance of truth that he is ignorant 
of his Other’s name. His house name pats) is of course known, 
but his personal name (s^sa tomato), that vrhi^ he bore before marriage 
and by which he is still called by persons who stand in a sibling 
relationship to him, is alleged to be unknown. This assertion, it may 
be judged, is usually a ficdon composed to avoid the possibility of being 
pressed to speak that which it is not proper to utter. As a rule a boy 
sooner Of later bears the name of the hither spoken in his presence by 
some “ brodier ” of the father’s, though it is really not etiquette to 
mention it when the son is near, espedally in company. If the name is 
really required, as in establishing a genealogy for an inquisitive ethno* 
graphec, the correct thing is for the son to get up and go out for a 
strolL The question then to ask is : ** What is the name of the ^ther 
of that one who has gone ? ” and it will be supplied. It is said that 
people really know the names of their father and mother though they 
may not utter them. This prohibition against speaking the name 
the parent is in force primarily while they live ; the tapu is lifted on 
their death, and many a son or daughter utters for the first time the 
name of father or mother in the tarfi /», the funeral dirge which is 
sung over the co^se. Asked if some people did not utter the name 
of the father by chance or when cross, natives reply in the negative, 
with a rider that a person is never cross with his father. This, as 
indicated above, is aa overstatement, but it is unlikely that in any 
event the use of the personal name would accompany any demonstra* 
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doQ o£ anger. No case of thU bieacli of tafiu in regard to the real 
father ever came to txtj knowledge. One should aever> of course, 
cune one*8 own father. 

The conreational attitude of respect to the ^tber which is evidenced 
hy the avoidance of the use of his personal shows itself also in 
certain bodily avoidances. IV system of personal is not highly 

developed in Tikopia^^tbere is nothing approaching the coo^l^cy 
of the Maori regulaciODS, for example—and in its field of deration it 
appears to be largely a fonedon of the kinship situation. Pot 
ft man’s bead is not tapi/ ptr but it is tepa to bis **hi1dp*gi His 
brother or mother’s hxo^ttt may touch it without breach of rule. 
The result is that intimate personal services, such as cutting the Half 
at mourning, or d^louaing it, are not usually performed by a man’s 
son or daughter. The child will not tooch the hair ^ las parent of 
his own accord, though if called upon to do so be may. A man may 
say, ** Son I Step and forage in my head.” It is «^te correct 
for son to comply, and the lousing is done openly. But if the 
son should even a cddeatally put hand to bis Other’s head without 
instructions, the latter would be angry. A chief, however, may not 
under any circumstances invite his child to assist him la his collet. 
It is also forbidden to stand immediately in front of one’s father when 
he is seated or to take ol^ects firom above his bead. He is asked to 
reach up and hand them down himself. 

Accidental contact with the father’s body, such as brushing him 
in the course of work, is not seriously regarded, but to lay hands on 
him with intent is definitely tafm. On ooe occasion the Aiiki Kafika 
strained his back when lifting a canoe, and complained of pain. I 
compounded an ointment and gave it to the fismily, absent-mindedly 
suggesting that one of his sons could rub it on tl^ old man’s back. 
No enthusiasm was displayed by anyone; finally one of the sons 
mendoacd the tape and another masseur had to be found. Again, 
the fetah game, a kind of singlestick, is noc played with one’s own 
father, as to stri^ him would be a grievous breach of etiquette. The 
personal fapu of the father extends also to articles of his more intunate 
property. His the wooden stand oo which he lays his head, is 
fapM. “ It is sacrosanct to his child, the pr^ of the countenance of 
his father,” said Pa Raqifud. If a small child should seize the head¬ 
rest to sit 00 , it is hastily taken away from h. If an infant is crawling 
about on the fioor and the pillow of its &ther is lying within teach, 
someone calls to its elder brotbex or sister. *' That is the pillow of 
your father there. Take it away I ” In like fashion the bed-mat of 
the father is tapti to the son. Awkward incidents In the family are 
usually avoided by having all the bedding toiled up individually and 
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itowed avay under the eaves of the house during the day. Other 
items of personal property, such as knife, axe and pipe ace prohibited 
from casiuJ use by the son or daughter. They may be taJtcn with the 
fathcjr^s express permission, but oi^t not to be touched otherwise. 
Careless sons infringe this rule, to their frther's annoyance. These 
regulations of perso^ tapu ate particularly strict in the case of chiefr, 
to whom a considerable degree sacredness attaches by virtue of their 
relation to the gods. Nau Fenuataia once cut her hand in slicing 
Tahitian chestnuts. Her husband explained, “She did wrong, she 
took my ftthcFs knife to do it," 

A compensatory reaction to the rules of tapu relating to the person 
and property of the father is that while such things ace prohibited to 
the child in hU lifetime, they form memotiai tokens and heirlooms 
after his death. Hair of the dead, his waistcloth, and even his pillow 
may be worn as ornaments by his children. Such things are Unamjay 
which can be translated as “ links of affection.” 

The sentiment of attachment to close kinsfolk expresses Itself in 
a number of actions, one of the most common being the wearing of 
tokens. Apart from relics or heirlooms of the dead, symbols of the 
living person may be worn. In every case they have some peculiar 
bodily association with the person hdd in rc^rd. Hair and teeth 
are most frequently utilized, and not only from parents. The women 
of a family bind the hair of their male relatives—sons, brothers, 
husbands or fathers—shorn during funerals into circlets {feu rauuni) 
which they wear upon their heads. Indoors the drdet is often hung 
upon a hook, but when the woman goes outside she teaches it down 
and claps it on her head just as het civilized sister pulls on a hat— 
though with considerably less adjustment, There seems to be, too, 
a feeling on the pan of a woman that she is not properly dressed 
in public unless she Is wearing her hair citclet. Great aFection is 
displayed for these objects as symbols of the relatives, especially 
when they are no lo ng er living. Hair of women is not worn in this 
way. 

A dropped tooth is frequently worn as a token of affection, being 
bored and suspended on a cord round the neck. The photograph of 
Pa Rajjifuri (Plate VII) shows him wearing the tooth of his father. 
A grandparent may also be thus remembered. The grandchild of 
Pa Nukuraro carries the back tooth of his pune in this way, as does a 
grand'daughter of Kau Kaftka. If the dder should be dead, the 
relic is described sentimentally as " an heirloom of one’s grandparent, 
because his free has become hidden.” Incidentally it may be 
mentioned that when a tooth of a chief falls, the wail of the dirge is 
raised by his frmiJy, an oven is kindled and his sons gash their fore- 
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he^s ia mounung—this is s cooveodonsl of ifiectioa to the 

ageing mao for the food that be vill oov be unable to consume. A 
woman wears the tooth of a female relative; a man that of a male 
only. 

Another ruk of tapk which is observed with consideiable stringency 
1 $ that which forbids the uttetance of any ** bad sp ee ch ” in the presence 
of the parent. Obscene expressions, ri&qu^ stories, lewd jokes ate 
barred> a ritual sanction thus opetating to fortify tl^ guidance of good 
taste. The egression is to observe gravity towards the fatiker; 
not to go and make sport with hhn.*' The native term means littraUy 
“ to fn fV^ weighty,’* and is used in a met^hoiical sense as are similar 
words in English. On one occasion I wss taking down from the 
lips of Pa Fenuacara a traditional tale cold by young men for purposes 
of amusement, and containiog some rather hank anatomical details, 
when the AriU Kafiks crawled in through the further doorway. 
“ My father has come; we wQl finish it another time,” he murmured, 
la parenthesis, ** In knd father and son do not talk thus.” 
This regulation (^crates in other spheres of kinship, as thst of afiinal 
relationship, with even more severiry. 

The behaviour of a petson to Us mother conforms to much the 
same rules as in the case of the father, chough not with the same 
stringency. The tapu between them is less severe, and the assumption 
of authority in the household by the eldest son, when he is of mature 
years, makes the mother defer to ham rather than he to bet. While he 
is a child, for instance, she handles him freely, but once be is adult she 
does not do so, refraining especially from touching his head. Her 
daughter's head sk« may touch. Warmtii of afieccion from the 
mother and authority 00 the part of the father are conventional norms 
of behaviour from parent to though as like as rut they may be 
blended or reversed in any particular family. Consideration and re¬ 
spect for her opinion, small gifs of tobacco and betel, care to see 
that she gets her portion of food, usually mark the attitude of grown*t^ 
children to their mother. 

It is interestiog to note fh«fj as will be shown later in tie discussion 
of terms of kinship, children in Tilu^ia are credited with recognizing 
the mother first ^ all relatives, because her constant association 
with them in infancy; moreover they are apt to salute other kinsfolk, 
even maks, as "mother” when they are first leambg to use the 
terminology. 

In concluding thi< account of the type behaviour imposed by 
the society on a ^d with regard to its parent, several duties of import¬ 
ance must be mentioned. One is that of providing food for tiie parent 
in his or her old age. This is referred to in formul* redted over the 
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inftai a few hours after bkth, eosuiiog that this obligation is inculcate^j 
as early as possible. Auothet obligadoo, one of the most definite of 
ail, is that of moumii^ the patent in the appropriate manoer at his oi 
bet death. Here the social group takes durge, and the child has no 
option but to express these sentiments of aro/a which as we have shown 
are usually felt 1q actuality, and which the society has determined shall 
be demonstrated. Again the childien, particulaily those with whom 
the parents reside, are exp>ected to have supplies of bark>doth and 
pandanus mats ready against the timg of their death, so that the family 
can withstand the dcain of such goods at their burial. Improvidence 
in this respect is censured by observant outsiders, who even i£ they 
are not of dose kJoship may cneoCion the matter to the young people 
cOQceraed. 


FREEDOM BETWEEN BROTHERS 

As fat as the immediate family drde is concerned the relations of 
the children, brothers and sisters, now remain to be considered. 
Without going into details of the terminology of these relationships, 
which will be discussed in Chapter Vll, it may be simply noted here 
that siblings of the same sex refer to and address each other by one 
term, while they use another term for those of opposite sex. Differ¬ 
ences of age are not made apparent in the ordinary kinship expressions, 
but there are descriptive terms to indicate birth order. The eldest, a 
child from the middle of the fsmily, and the youngest can be singled 
out for mention in simple terms, but further distinction needs more 
elaborate phraseology. This is of practical use, since the eldest male 
is acknowledged as their leader and spokesman in public affairs, a 
sharer to a large extent with the 6uher in the responsibiUcy for the 
family wel^ce. Deference is usually given to him by the rest. They 
live together in a fair degree of amity, broken only by occasional 
dashes of opinion in minor matters, when the elder may have to yield 
to sound reasons advanced by his junior. The strength of the family 
tie is considerable, and jealousy wl^n it occurs is normally not allowed 
to mar the symmetry of the attitude of the group to the outside 
world. 

There are of course exceptions to this. Sometimes a pair of 
brothers are known as fansH psriki^ evil brethren, with bad blood 
between them. Such were Pa Roi]otaono and Pa Reqaru, sons of the 
same father and mother. They fought about some land and each 
destroyed food that the otbec had planted—a sign that the quarrel was 
Hrious, and developing into a feud. Then t^ child of Pa Rei 3 aru 
died, as far as I could see as the result of malnutrition following on 
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w«aklin«ss it Urth, but in native c^union as the result of its htiTing 
been bewitched by Pa RoQotaoao. Iakz a child of this mao died in 
Q^_te^^ched by Pa Rei^aru. In the latttr case it was thought 
that the curse had been dixecttd agals»t the brother, but he being a 
strong man it fell on the child, who snccumbed. That the deaths were 
due to sorcery was a view ^vea credence by the people at lai^e, and 
this view was a deductioo Ae enmity, an expression of the 

faction actually existii^. Brothers in harmony do not resort to 
such practices. In other words an attribution of sorcery in such circum¬ 
stances springs from the realiaadoo of a pre-existing situadoo of coohlct; 
it is ra^y if ever the pnmary cause of such a condition—a point 
which might give food for thought to gnlnnial administtatots trying 
to enforce anti-sorcery regulations. The place of sorcery in relation 
to the l^aL system the Tikc^ will be dealt with in a succeeding 
volume. 

When brothers are young the attitude between them is matked 
on the part of the senior by a compound of protective interest 
and a^cdoR, good-natured toleradon, disregard, patronizing 
deprecation and sharp instruction, tbs precise element which is 
uppermost depending upon arcomstances. The junior vaces imica* 
don and obedience with self-asserdon; quarrels occur over the division 
of food, pbythlngs and childish piivil^es, but prevailing spirit 
is one of cameradene. The interests of the younger may be ignored 
with fraternal superiority. 1 was standii^ by once when a group 
of lads announced their intention of gcwg round the reef by canoe 
instead of by the path, to get food. They recited to thdc elders 
a list of who were going in the usual medc n lous native style. So- 
and-so, and so-and-so and so-aod-so. . . and me,*’ added a 

small brother of one of them. But his inrermption passed unheeded. 
Again, a small boy asked a very obvious question. His elder 
brother commented in a tone of good-natured contempt, “ The fool 
enqmres 1 ** 

Such examples have no p<^ beyond demonstrating the infor¬ 
mality of the relationship in these yoodihil groups. 

Sentiment for a brother as for odier relatives is shown in funeral 
dirges which coounemotate his death or s^mtadon from him. Though 
the songs are of a fonnal type and often embody much trite phraseology* 
they indicate what is cooceiTcd to be the ^ropriate attitude of 
afl^on in such circumstances. One such example my be given 
here; others will be found in Chapter Vm. 

This is a dirge which Fetasi, the ftiber of the present Ariki Ka£ka, 
composed to his ftthcr and brothers, who were lost at sea on a tragic 
voyage to Anuta when some of tl^ finest Tlk^Ia seamen went down. 
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Th« song is uausuaJ in having three extra intermediate stanzas, la 
the original it runs r 

T^I6s Tt maUglfahifiu « tetant 

Mofia 9 km 

Kapa: B oij/ tairta 
E i i4 

Kjipti: Fan 9/fta^iti k/latofitri 
Oivki oi Bl 

Kt^: 1 0 aM h it ria 

Mam vatt ke tan mat 

Kstpu: PitritUritk 
Ki/oijd it pttu 
Ka iu md 

Sajt t Vata uni st/at 

Mafakatu md o it ra mm. 

Translation: 

Tbe wifld ot the south U fiecw 
The eaooe is dtiven, cartyuig 

hfy brothers who 

An waiting oo (he dcele of the vessel. 

They cum co weep logethct towards the stern 
They go to him (their father) 01 

01 Then they bow their heads into the huU 
Floating birds vho will be cast up. 

Kkii, nth 

On the cKSt of the foam 
Tbey win stand. 

Separate ote a paddle 
And set up the sail firm. 


The general sense of the dirge is dear, though it j$ dj£Rculc wichotzt 
long expIanahoQ to convey tbe exact shade of meaning given by the 
choice of st2ch words a$ tatara and matiM van. The last stanaa needs 
some interpretation. It is really iauoQutu^ a taunt, to the vessels of 
sa Taumako, who were on the same voyage. They did not go and 
pick up the crew of the foundered vessel, but returned to shore in 
feat of theii own lives. The composer as^ ironically chat one paddle 
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at lease should bo picked out fot him—that is, sa Tamnako might have 
saved ooo of hU brotlKn I F^h member of a crev may be referred 
to as a paddle, mudi as tre speak of a “ good oai '* in a boat. Refer¬ 
ence to the sail being set up £rm cames on the sasM Idea. It is the 
Tikopia custom, if fleet returns vith its full complement, to come 
in with all sail set. If there is bad news aboard —ft pariMi —the 

sail 1$ set, then lowered, set up again, lowered again, and so on, as 
the vessels approach shore. Bf dus pemhive signalling device the 
watching relatives are warned to prepare for the worst. 

Bettraen dassificatory brothers are furly dose kin the bond 
is very teal. Mutual confidence and assistance are given, as between 
the sons of two actual brodters, or with et^ual weight, between d^ 
sons of two sisters. VTbether cwrecily or not, such ties are fr^uendy 
invoked as a reasoo for action which seems to want some jusdfleatjon. 
During th: ceiemonies of Xha ar one season the Adki Kaflka was 
annoy^ because nooe of his elders came to stay with him, as was 
their duty. They all had excuses. Among others Pa Podma refused 
to go ostensibly because the chief had spoken crossly about his Arfw, 
Pae Sao, the mothers of these two being telattd. The excuse may 
have been used partly as a cover for disinclination to face the solitude 
and mosquitoes of Uta, buttle fact that it was adduced shows that such 
kinship ties are held in reputt. lo ordinary life Pa Porima and Pae 
Sao sec a great deal of each other, exchange confidences, seek each 
other’s aid in co-operative activities, and make frequent gifts of food 
to each other’s households. When Pa Porima revealed to me his 
kava ritual, it was Pae Sao whom be invited to assist him, and not 
his own lelativcs on dtt male side. This is of the more significana 
since the former is of Kafifca dan and the lattet of Tafua; their 
religious affiliations arc diflerent and might be expected to act as 
a barriei to such familiarity. 

One chaiacttristic feature of the relation of " brothers " is th«t 
freedom of conversation. Par excellence, they are the persons who 
may joke together and eocene remarks to eadi other. The 

faifakakaU, the jest, is regarded as eminently proper berween persons 
of this standing, no matter how dose or how distant their kinship may 
be. The bond of terminological brotherhood stttfches even across 
the gulf which separates and commoner, and the two of them 
may crack a lewd joke together without constraint On one occasion 
I was walking with the Aiiki Kafika from Uca back over the path up 
to Te Rua to his hut in Toga, when we passed the orchard of Pae Sao. 
He and some of his kinsfolk were sitring there after their work. All 
the prindpais present were brodicrs through various ties, and with 
one accord th^ fcU tapoo each other with obscene chalT. Epithets 
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of ** Big testicles t” “ You are the enormous testicles I ” flew back 
and forth Co the accompanune&t of hilarious laughter. I was 
somewhat surprised at the vigour of the badinage, for the Atiki 
Kafika, as the most respected chief of the island, lus a good deal 
of sanctity attachii^ to him, even in everyday life. However, 
this did not save him, and be took it in good part, adopting 
the ftr method of reply. A point of interest was that the 
laughter seemed almost hysterical and probably covered a certain 
strain, since ?ae Sao and the chief regarded each other with some 
suspicion at the dme. 

This ioddenc appears to suggest that their conduct may be 
properly interpreted as evidence of a joking relationship which, 
as in some Amerindian tribes, involves a definite obligation to 
jest with specified relatives. The relationship of brothers, however, 
is not of this type. The joking, even on this occasion, was quite 
optional; it is a socially lecogniaed permission, not a prescription, 
and there is no sense of duty involved. Bough jesting may Ik the 
best means of tiding over a tense or delicate situation, as In this 
case, but that does not constitute it a norm of behaviour. Brothers 
often meet socially without introducing any spice of humour into 
their conversation, 

An excellent treatment of “ jesting relationships ** has been given 
by Dr Margaret Mead on the basis of her work in Manus.^ In 
particular she shows how the degree of familiarity differs between 
various types of kin, and in accordance with the nearness of relation¬ 
ship, seniority and ocher factors. Her Inclusion of a very wide range 
of behaviour in the “ jesting ” category, and her formal definition of 
the phenomenon seem, however, to be open to certain objections. 
To quote: the jesting relationship may be defined as a relationship 
within which ate permitted words and actions which, performed in 
any ocher relatiooship, would arouse the anger of the person with 
whom one jested, the parents or spouse of that person, or the spirits.” 
The citation of absence of anger as the criterion of classification would 
seem somewhat Inadequate were it not based explicitly on the Manus 
point of view. In other soderies such as Tikopia shame may be the 
criterion, and in fact the permissibility of anger between kinsfolk 
may be one of the elements in their freedom of intercourse. Even in 
Manus itself anger does appear to rise ac rimes within the jesting sphere 
(ffp. fit. ay I, ajj). Logically, by definition, the r^tionship in 
such cases ceases then to be of the jesting order, which would mean 
that it was governed by personal fluctuating considerations, not by 

‘ " Kinship in (he Adminky Islands/’ Amtriem Mustum «/ Natural Hitlary^ 
Anthnpskf/eal Pepert, XXXTV, 1914,143-25 j. 
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sodfti rule, as it certaiciy is. Again, to use simply permissibility to 
jest without reference to t^ seeisU expeetafim ot even tinge of com¬ 
pulsion which obtains as the rritgriftn fot dassiEcatioo, means that 
all phenomena on ^ neutral ground of general familiarity or lack 
of constraint ate Included; the real distiacdon between this the 
exercise of speddc privileges is thgn obscured. 

What been said regarding iht atdtade of brothers to each 
other implies also very much to the case of sisters, thoogh here my 
iofotmatioa is senary. In <^dhood and adolescence the elder is 
guide, guardian and censor to the younger, and there are no restraints 
OR theit conversation. A frei^uent topic of inters and badinage 
between them is their sexual life, and acensadoos of loss of virginity 
or of being common to all the young men of the place are hurled at 
each other in quarrels. 

FAMILIARITY BETWEEN BROTHER AND SISTER 

In domestic avails brother and sister co-^ierate. Each fulfils 
the tasks In his or her pardculac sphere, but they meet in the common 
work of the household, as in the haodiiog of food around the oven. 
Cddcal comments and peiemptoxy orders fiy from one to the other, 
but these are in the general spirit of Tikt^ia conversation and indicate 
neither animus or attempt at enforciog subordinadoa Either party 
shows a sturdy Independence thought and action, and it is as 
common to hear a sister call her brother a fool as contiadwise. For 
instance, the Tikc^ia pay great attention to the minutiae of appordon- 
ing gi:^s> as on the occasion indaion ot funeral ce rem onies, and a 
person of standing in the &nu]y is put in charge of arrangements. 
After the death of Pa Maevetau caoK the discribudon of fisb'hooks 
and other goods for services rendered to the mourners. Pa Raqi- 
furi, as eickst son of the Adki Tafua, who was brother to the dead 
man, was carefully handing out the shares to each person with much 
pondeeng, when his sister, disliking his style of doing it, commented 
in tones quite audible through the crowded house, '*Look at the 
simpleton distributing there.** No one took any special nodee of 
her remark, which was a normal kiod of edddsm. 

When they are young, children are moch given to supple¬ 
menting she commands of their elders. If a sm^ girl is sent to 
fetch a fire-sdek, or to fill the waret'bottles, her elder brother or 
sister is apt to reinforce the order. “ Mind father! *' or “ Mind 
grandfather *’ is a warning frequently givea by one child to another 
who is in danger of in&iaging the proprieties by standing in ftont 
of its elders. 
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The lelation of brother to sister stands to some degree ia cootmt 
to that of brothers or sisters alone. Ordinary conversation is easy 
enough between siblings of the opposite sex, but it is supposed to avoid 
any obscene or sexual reference. When the young folk meet on the 
beach in the evenii^ and gather in groups to talk, no stories of a 
suggestive kind should be told in the presence of a brother and sister; 
one or the ocher should go away. In ptaedee, however, this rule is 
often overlooked, and so long as the lan^gc is not too specific, 
public opinion is not really outraged. It is said by the natives that 
in olden dmes brothers and sisters were more careful than nowadays, 
but it is possible that this statement represents only an idealization of 
k ttmps perdu and an attempt to condone the incompatibility between 
practice and theory. The term “ avoidance ” can be used only ia 
its widest sociological sense to desetibe the brother-sister relationship 
in "nkopia, and the rules governing their social intercourse are 
certainly much less stringent than those in Tonga or Omong Java 
on the one hand, ot in the Banks Islands on the other. This is where 
individual temperament enters; some people are more delicate- 
minded than othecs, and walk away at the first hint of impropriety; 
others wait on and Usten greedily in the presence of their sex-opposite 
until someone reminds the party of these incongruous elements and 
the conversation is turned into safer channels. 

The love affairs of a sister are likewise supposed to be outside the 
purview of a brother and vice versa. A brother is the guardian of 
his sister’s morals to the extent that if she conceives as the result of 
an intrigue, be will generally try to take some action. It is usually 
more piacucal for him to do so than the father. But apart from tWs 
he keeps dear of his sister’s sweethearting, as she of his, and refrains 
from taking notice of that which he may accidentally observe. Into 
a house placed at the disposal of lovers came Mainiija one eveniDg. 
He found there his friend Koroamanoqi with a girl by his side. “ 
is that ? ” he asked, but received only a giggle in reply. Rccognmng 
the voice of his sister be cursed her—“ May your fother cat filth ” 
and hastily wiihdtew. The tale was spread as an amusing incident 
through the youth of the village, from whom 1 heard it. 

This avoidance of sex matters in conversation between brother 
and sister is not associated with equal bodily avoidance. Brother and 
sister may take part freely in all joint household affairs, tend the oven 
together, cat rogethet, sit whether, and even mote strange, sleep side 
by side, covered by the one blanket. When the wife of my neighbour 
Pa Taltai was soon to have a child, she slept some distance away from 
him, while his sisiec lay next to him on the floor of the bouse. This 
evokes no comment from the Tikopia; it is quite normal. In Tonga 
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and some otbei Oceanic gi o u p s $ach behaviour vould be most dis* 
tasiefcil, even savouring o£ incest.^ 

Pa Teva advanced a piacticai explanadoo for this ptosimity of 
brother and sister at night. Ihey sl^ ude by side be said in order 
that a strange vpishing to have relations with the girl, will be afiud 

of disturbing her brother, and so will not come ae« bet. In some 
cases this precaution may be advisable, bat it can hardly be of general 
neccsshy. The custom of outsiders siea^ scrual iotcrcoutse, as in 
the moe tete/o of Samoa, hardly obt^ in Tikopia, and interCetence 
from men in the household is unlikely whhoat some degree of con¬ 
nivance on the girl’s part. And if si^ is willing, she can meet her 
lover in the usual way in a cano^house or an old deadt^ in the 
forest. 

In Tikopia ioc^ between brod^r and sister is abhorred, and 
often stated to be impossible; its occuiteam is denied point-blank 
by most people. Sometimes, however, an informant will admit that 
the tempudon may be too much for a man, and that he may yield to 
an overpowerir^ u^e for sexual satisfacdoo. Such condua is always 
represented as the fruit of his momentary sex passion, not the atidn- 
mem of a loag-cherisbed desire. It is the presence of an accessible 
female that is held to be the cause of the incest, not the wish to embrace 
the sister as such. A characteristic statement on this whole matter is 
that given by Pa Teva. He began by denying that a man would have 
relations with his sisttc. Tl^ he went on to qualify this, first by 
saying, “ An occasional man only, when his sister is different {r.e. 

classificatory), sleeps, sle^, and docs it to her.” Then be allowed the 

breach with the teal sister. “ For true brother and sister to live 
together is not good; if they marry (a euphemism here for' copulai^’ 
they are never allowed arstally to marry) they will go off to sea (in 
suicide). But brother and rister who are dilfeicat. It is good, ai^ 
yet bad.” Further discussic» of this problem, iociuding analysis of 
the meaning of the “ goodness and badness ” of the marri^ of close 
kin is given io the latter part of Qi:q>tef IX. 

Gises of teal incest appear to be very rare. The freedom of soda! 
intercourse has apparendy soose effect io moderating the ii^det^ of 
sex intercourse. The native asson^don is that sex tcJaaons being 
impossible, or nearly so, there need be no o^ccoon to ordinary 
intimacy. The same point of view is brought out in another way, 
namely, in the practice of changing garments when they grt wet during 
the day’s work. Women show mote delicacy m this than do men, 
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Mtiring into the oven-hovse or the adjacent bush for the purpose, 
whereas the latter change in the presence of female relatives. If a 
man has been lishing, for instance, he comes up to his house, removes 
his wet waislcloth, and covering his genitalia with his hand—* practice 
in which the Tikopia are peculiarly expert in preserving their modesty 
—hands the garment with no trace of embarrassment to his sister 
to wring it out for him and lay It on the sand in the sun to dry- 
Upon request also she brings him a fresh cloth, with no discomposure. 
All this takes place irrespective of whether there are other people in 
the house or not. In the presence of affinal relatives only would 
such an act be proscribed. 

The curious thing is that more freedom in this matter casts between 
a man and his own sister than between classificatory kin. Native 
opinion differs on the point, some men staling that it is improper to 
hand one's waistcloth to a distant “ sister,” “ e fapn/* it is prohibited; 
others holding that it is correct enough to do so occasionaUy, but 
not bibitually. If such a service were desired reg^ly, then it 
would be thought that the roan desired sexual relations with the 
woman. The diversity of behaviour and comment indicates that 
latitude in personal interpretation of the standards of etiquette which 
is found in respect of all the less rigid moral rules of the society. The 
fact of whether the woman is from one’s own village or is a strai^r, 
whether she happens to be an adoptive daughter residing in the 
family, and the like, influences the particular line of conduct which a 
man takes towards her in such matters. The freedom towards the 
real sister is shown in the following statement by Kavakiua, a young 
bachelor and a very intelligent informant. 

“ When a man is undressing and his true sister is sitting at his 
side, it is pn^er, after he is undressed, to give his waistcloth to her 
10 go and spread it out. As for his distant sister, whatever she may 
be, it may be given to her to go and spread out; or if not he goes then 
to hang it up himself. If he goes and gives it continually, gives it 
continually to her, then his evil mind climbs up, they two copulate. 
As to his true sister, his evil mind does not climb up, because they 
two were bom from their one mother,” 

The generalization of the Tikopia that the closeness of blood 
relationship is a bardet to sex intimacy is then no idle theory, but is 
acted upon in very practical fashion. An interesting corollary to 
this proposition is found in the use of terms of kinship as symbols of 
a sexual reladonship. By emphasizing the kinship de h is implied 
that intercourse is not possible or desired. This occurs M between 
distant relatives, where there ate no incest prohibitions to be regarded. 
Thus if a man 1 ^ as a classificatory “ mother,” a girl of about his own 
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ag«, be will nomially address bet by the jAkagpa (respectful 

speech) of ** Na B / ’* “ Mother I** If be uses her persooal came 
then it Is an icdicadoc that be is not averse to sex relations with 
her, ot may be thinking of apptoachcog bet vith a view to mani^e. 
She may rebuke him, saying in derision, “ Let the two of us, motiier 
and son unite.’* This shames dte man, who will drop the less 
formal mode of address unless be is really in love with the girl, when 
be will persist in spite of all reb»afls. 

In one of the most saezed myfhs of Che Hkc^ia an incident of a 
timilflf type occurs, bat with tbe initiative coming hom ilv female. 
The tale relates bow a lad went down to surf at Namo, leaving lus 
W 07 V, his walstcloth, near a canoe-boose. When be returned from 
the beach it had disappeared. Peedog round be locared k in the 
possession of a woman at the back of tlK shed. He called out to 
her: 

" Bring me, mother, my 

" Come and take it away,” she replied. 

“ Bring me, graedmothu, my man.** 

“ Come and take k away.” 

“ Bring me, aunt (unmirzied mother), my ware.” 

“ Come and take it away.” 

“ Bring me, sister, my man.** 

“ Come and rakg k away.” 

“ Bring me. Friend, my men** 

’* Now that’s it thm 1 *' 

She brought him bis waistcloth, be put it on, took her by tbe 
wrist'—the formal manner of leading a person, as a bride—and off 
they went to bis house, wlvre they married. Tbe woman bad thus 
forced him through the safe range of kinship ttnns where services of 
such intimate kind were without significance, out imo the open plain 
of strangerhood where the fisccor In tbeir contact became of 

paramount in^rtance. Tbe fetching of the waistcloth became 
incorporated into another sphere o( refe ren c e . 

The native correlation betwe en doseoess of relationship, feeedom 
of soda] intercourse and absence of sex disturbance is ob^usly 
not complete. It is inconsistent to disregard the sexual aspea in the 
bodily contacts or proximity q( assisting in change of garments or 
sleeping side by side, wbi^ are allowed, while emphasking it in 
amusing ta lf^ a^d bawdy conversation, which are pr<^bited. The 
consciousness of and of •thaena in that consdousness are 

kept awake in one direction while they are allowed to lie dormant 
In another. 1 $ it because the bouse^ld bodily contacts involve 
only tbe immediate persons, tbe brother and sister, between whom 
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the ptesamptioii is that ses relations ate not possible, whereas speech 
may quite conceivably bear upon the outside sex life of either of the 
parties? 

A reference is sometimes made by a broihci to the sex life of his 
sister, but only upon provocation. The one case which came to 
my notice refers to not a true sister but to a father’s brother’s daughter. 
Ic concerns a song composed by Kavakiua. His kavt by pretending 
sickness had induced his own bond-friend to visit her and had then 
persuaded him to sexual relations with her. The ai&r became 
notorious, since the girl conceived and the status of the several parties 
concerned wa$ high. The man in feet was a mission teacher. The 
song which is ttowjutu^ a song of derision, is as follows :— 

Ttf/rt; Ttfefintuka 
fai tskarpts M 

Yahamalt m U Jaksmm. 

KjtpH: Vpfp met u 
Tt paka 9 Ar9 
Kuai/s ko MS taka 
N« nv/f fm 90/M 
Ks mu taka w naU ku masikt. 

The song was made ostensibly about a kaSy a legendary talc. This 
concerns a woman Faafeu-kf-Mane and her husband Aro- The man 
went on a voyage, leaving her pregnant, People soon began to tell 
her she had beta deserted, though he had told her he would return. 
At last, finding her life made a burden by clacking tongues she pre¬ 
tended to be ill and refused all food, though in fact she was fed 
secretly by her sister at night. At last she “died.” The funeral 
airangemeots were put in hand, but her sister objected to the burial 
the next day as is the custom and told the people to wait ten days. 
To this they gave assent, and each night the “ corpse ” was fed, The 
sKth day came and with it came the canoe of Aro- When the vessel 
was sighted, the sister climbed on the roof of the house where the 
moumiog was in progress and sang: 

Ka tt iagafa ka Aro 
Ka tefafiv ko 
Fotifoii-kS-o-taot 
Nta nt mall kavt na. 

Now (be nsan is Aro 
And (be woman is 
Faufau.ig.O'tane 

Thou—ibst which hast died there. 
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People reproached her for siogiog a coo&po$rtion not of the dl^e 
type while the wailing for the dead w proceeding, but she coa> 
tinued. And as she sang the toes of the ** corpse ** tnoved. She 
sang more and ^ foot moved, then the fingers, the By 

this time the crowd had observed the pbenomeaoa and told her to 
sing DO. Then the eyes of the “ dead '* woman opened and at last 
she rose up. By this time the canoe of Aso was dose inshore. His 
wife went down to die beach, jomped aboard and off they went. The 
people by this time had ondemood the decqxioQ. They said to each 
other, ** Kfifakanir^y* She has been pretending.** 

We can now comprehend tbe point of tls so:^ of Kavakiua. 

The aamarned voran 
Made betaetf aecicd j a 

FaufitU'kiO'taae 

And ia preteoce caused beraelf go die. 

WhcQ tbe aewa vas brooght to ber 

Thar the oooe of Aro 

Had come over, tbe teat 

Wbo dkd now adcred 

The spiosieT atuK wbo died now rose up. 

The term nau iakOf which is ordinarily applied to an unmarned woman 
of one kinship grade higher than the speaker, equivalent to a mother’s 
sister, 1 have translated hue as “ spinster aunt,’* smee the use of it 
by Kavakiua for his own “ sister ** conveys a suggestion of derision. 
After the girl had initiated the iemigne in this fiuhioo, he saw that 
she had been shamming, and so cast his dance song in this form. 
Like her prototype of old she rose up from ber bed at the entry of 
a mant When quesQooed by pcopk as to what his composition 
referred, he always answered from policy chat it was simply a vexsi* 
fication of the aciastral tale. Tbe girl herself, however, knew his 
meaning, while many others suspected ic. 

If an unmarried girl becomes pr^nant and is not taken in wedlock 
to her lover's bouse, then it will probably be ber brothers wbo will 
take action against him. They force her to divulge his name and then 
publicly demonstrate against him or him violeace if they meet 
him. He on his part endeavours to avoid them. When Kasoavetei- 
teraki was got with rhild by Pa FaiaH, ber brother Pa Nukureija, 
catching sight of tbe in the village one morning, bxirled a coral 
rock at him and hit him on the shoulder. There was no retaliation, 
since the lover recognized that be was in the wroog and would receive 
no public support. The girl In such case is not driven out of her 
parents* or brother’s house, but remains a member of tbe ^mily. 
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Her child be re&ied by them, as was chat of Tosara, or quietly 
put out of the way at birtb> as happened in tbe case mentioned 
iTpmedjately above. 

Tbe funher position of brother and sister in sesual aflairs will be 
demonstrated later in Chapters VI and IX in connection with marriage, 
and the status of mother^s brother and father’s sister; their relations 
in latex life will be gathered from other chapters. 

Sentiment between brother and sister appears to consist not in 
verbal demonstrations or caresses—rather the oppositt seems to be 
common practice—but in small gifts and services exchanged, assist¬ 
ance against external opposition or ccldcism and visits to each other 
when separated. And as with other relationships there ace dirges 
which express their sentiments, canalize them and indicate at least the 
formal pre^riety of brotherly and sisterly affection. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE KIN OF FATHER AND MOTHER 

1(4 a sm&U commuair^ h would be iicqsosaible to follow the 

advice given Co Henry de Mootberlaac by an anstocntic old lady of 
his &mily, “ Sitrtma, ne pof jt fart de rtktitcs:* A pcison cannot 
escape the ties of consanguinity, and primidve kinship is notable for 
the range of its recognition of these ties and the variety and Imensiry 
of the obligations borne by them. Tlkopia Is no eacqjtion to this 
rule, and it is with relatires outside the immediate family circle that a 
person goes through some ^ the most important experiences of his 
life. So far-flung are the des of kinship that, as the natives themselves 
say, the whole island is one group of relative.** 

Iq discussing the nuclear strucrure of Tikopia kinship—the group 
of children and their parents—a certain anjount ^ ioddental material 
relating to other kin has been included^ since their presence is a con¬ 
ditioning fliaor in actual life. Since also tl^ type of behaviour to 
persons outside the immediate family drefc is so definitely connected 
with that towards those within the &iiuly, I have consider^ from this 
point onwards the position of classificatory kin in conjunction with 
that of closer corresponding Mn 

There are two approaches to the study of such phenomena. One, 
the synchronic, consists in starting from an individual at a givert 
moment and tradng out his or her recognition of kin, the terms in 
use and the behaviour to each person included within the kinship 
range. The other, of the diachronic coosiders in greater detail 
the process by which this recognition cornea into being. Starting 
with an individual at an early age a record is made the manoer 
in which kinsfolk come into the orbit of tl^ child, the steps involved 
in ac<^uiring one kind of relationship after another, uotU the sodal 
equipment is complete. Obviously, these are not separate branches 
of study; a complete diachronic observation would be simply a 
synthesis of a great number of synchronic <mes. From the compara¬ 
tively short space of time available to the anthropologist in the field, 
and the ordinary lirohations of human observation, a systematic 
record of the kinship behaviour of any individual over an adequate 
period has not been made. The valuable material recorded by Mali¬ 
nowski ' and by Margaret Mead * covers a relatively brief time in 
the social evolution of their subjects, and is necessarily fragmentary, 
consisting of sections of the sodal milieu taken as opportunity ofleted. 

* B. MsUoowski, PrfMtu tf (uc^blkhcd). 

* M. Mouj. Cmii^ tf Afi m Sum ; Kmtiip m tk Admnl^ Itkndi x Tk 

Ctd/m A* ImMtn Tfik. 
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My owo record in this direction is no more systematic. It consists 
partly of observations made on the spot, partly of native statements 
about the behaviour of thdc children. I concentrated my attention 
nor on the associations of any particular individual, but on securing 
a selection of examples from a wide field. The material of the foliow- 
iog chapters consists of a synthetic record, the fusion of the results of 
esiensive rather than intensive enquity. 


CLASSIFICATORY PARENTS 

Tikopia kinship is of course of the type known as classificatory. 
The material relations between a child and his or her ** ftithcrs ” 
who are neat kindred depend to a great extent upon Actors of resi¬ 
dence and tbe social contacts that this implies. If, aa is frequent, 
they happen to live as neighbours ot in adjacent villages, they visit 
each other often, and the ^Id learns to include its father’s brothers 
and male cousins generously in its economic scheme. It runs errands 
for them, helps them in its small way in gardening and fishing, shins 
up palms to pluck green coconuts for drinking, and performs many 
other little services. As an example, Soakimaru, a lad of seven years or 
so, is going to fill the family water-bottles- “ Reach me the water- 
bottle of Father,” he calls, and takes it away with the rest. Here, as 
it happens, be Is speaking of Pa Teva, his Other’s fatber^s brother’s 
son, though one could not tell either from his actions or the infiexions 
in his voice that it was not his own father. The context of persons 
and property supplies the clue. 

Instances of the disobedience of childreo may be compared in this 

coonection. The native dictum is that a child obeys its father_ 

“ listens to him,*’ as the people express it- Yet this is a rule to which 
many exceptions ate found, and the frequency of non-compliance 
appears to be much the same in the case of cUseificatory as of real 
parents. Some matedal has been given already in Oiapter V, but 
here arc two more small incidents. A father told his young son to 
help carry a food bowl down to the sea to clean it. The child frowned 
and grunted. The fiithct tried to insist, whereon the child trotted 
off along the beach without doing what he was bid. “ What is this 
thing, may its father cat filth, that continues to dodge off? May its 
^ther cat filth I ” bawled its parent after it, This was uttered in 
exasperation but with no sign of real anger (Text S. 14). The other 
instance occurred in the house of Pa Nukuomanu, where dwelt his 
classificatory child, Foraurakei, daughter of Pa Raqifuii. As they 
were preparing food the man said to her, “Go ind get me the 
pounder,” which was in the cook-house close by. “ 1 don’t want to,” 
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she said dispassicoately, aod did not move. Finally someone else 
fetched it. 

Obedience 1$ not a stnetly codified obligation in Tib^ua, as it is 
in some communities. Passive cesistaoce is the method generally 
adopted when a command is not obeyed; the code of respect to a 
“ fi^er ” renders active t^>posrtioQ out of the ^estioo. Even in 
small things a man is usually careful to “ speak fiur *’ to a dassificatory 
parent. Pa Fenuatata asked Pa Siainano, his fiad^s cousin, if there 
was enough coconut cream in a pudding just put in the oven. “ Was 
it made by children ? The Anki and I made it,” he answered angtily. 
"E Uad'' answered Pa Fenuataia soothingly, the equivalent of That’s 
aU right.” 

All men spoken of as ” father ” are treated with formal respect. 
Their personal names are no« mentioned and contact with their heads 
is avoided- In pbying fetaki, a duelling game somewhat akin to 
singlesticks, a man is cardul. if opposed to one who is a fat her ” of 
his, even in che widest dassificatory sense, rwt to tap him 00 the head 
with his s^>Ieaf shaft weapon^^be normal aim of the contestants. 
Instead, if he penetrates his guard, be taps him in the ribs. With 
one’s true lather one does not play such a game at alk 

In conformity whh the usual rule, cooversadon is restrained in the 
presence of such relatives, though age, rank and degree of everyday 
assodadon have much to do with the stringency with which this is 
observed. Even persons connected merely by a courtesy bood are 
IQ the same category. Sloa 1 was nominally a son in the houses of 
the two prindpal chiefs of the island, I was addressed by ^propriace 
kinship terms by the members their fiunilitt. One evening ! met 
at the watering-place of Mataatu a man whom I did ooc know well 
btit who was a da&sificatory son of Pa Rai^ifuri. Unthinking. 1 
tossed a common joke at in gteedng. A serious-minded indi¬ 
vidual, he was perturbed. He reminded me of our respective status. 
” Friend, do not speak thus. We two are tau mana ^ the fiicher-son 
rdationship).” But considerate variation occurred, primarily because 
1 was a white mao. Another young mao of similar standing used 
to treat me with much more Mry, and with but a formal protest 
would discuss with relish the intimate personal a&irs of the youth 
of the village. Again one day, when endeavouring to establish a 
point of family rdationship, 1 pressed Mainii^a to tell me tbe name of 
ao old man who lived in his boosehold. At first Iv would not say, 
but finally gave me tbe name, and Uughing in a shamefaced way, 
turned to a friend who was with him and cried, I have spoken 
name of my fatiKt.” As k was on a trip round the lonely northern 
end of the island, and the three of us were far away from any dwellings. 
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he gave himseif more than usual latitude. Then the old maa was 
from Anuta, and by no means closely connected, so this really 
made the matter one of comparatively small moment He certainly 
would not have uttered the name of his own father, even under 
these conditions. On the few occasions on which ! recorded 
the personal name of a man from the lips of his son, it was when 
the father was dead and the name formed part of a ritual series 
for invocation. Such a name is usually given softly, with a hesitant 
air. 

As far as the codified obligations are concerned, it is difficult to 
see any difference between the way in which a boy treats hj$ own 
father and that in which he treats his father’s brothers. He seems to 
observe the rules of personal iapu as strictly in the one case as in the 
other, In speech he muntains the same discretion, he obeys with 
equal alaaity or dilatoriness. Where the difletences are to be found 
are in the intimacies of the domestic life, the greater frequency of con¬ 
versation with the father, the appeal to him first in a group of men of 
equal status, the tendency when young to keep by him in any gathering, 
the direct assumpdon of responsibility for his support in old age, and 
the mote r^d interpretation of the rules of mourning at his death. 
No generalization can be absolute in this field; the personal equation 
enters so largely into die situation. As pointed out long ago by 
Raddiffe-Brown,^ and by Malinowski,* the intensity of behaviour 
tends to vary with the nearness of relationship. When a man dies, 
his ** SODS ” will wail the appropriate dirge for him, tear the cheeks, 
buat the breast and exhibit the other convendonal signs of mourrung. 
The real son remains in seclusion for many weeks, bathes only at 
night, cuts his hair, observes stringent food taboos and for a very long 
tin>e does not dance. A brother’s son will do all these things too, 
bat his period of abstinence will be shorter and his list of permissible 
foods longer. A classificatory son may perhaps do none of these 
things; if of distant relationship, he will go oif to work the next 
morning in complete cheerfulness. In ea^ case their conduct is 
approved by the community because, as the natives themselves say, 
their relationship to the dead is not identical; the society itself 
recognizes a gradation of duty. But the variation of behaviour 
according to propinquity of kinship is not a complete statement of 
the position: ^mily conditions diifer, as do individual temperament 
and residential arrangements. Moreover, the differences in informal 
behaviour increase with the remoteness of rhe kinship tie in much 
greater proportion than do those in fonnal behaviour. The personal, 

* " Three Tribes of Western Australis/'tilU, 1915, no, 159. 

* Seiotal U/t of 43 ^* 444 . 
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non-codified aspect ▼arics greatlf with nearness or distance of the 
kinship bond, prowaucy of xesideoce or number of persons iorolved 
in cbe kinship situadon. 

A native kinship system of the Tikopia type—perhaps of any 
type—does not provide a goal dassification of tebtives; in so ftr as 
It purports to do so it is inconsistent. It gtor^s relatives of varying 
genealogical status together under sii^le terms; it insists that they 
be treated on a basis of equality; then it allows of the »*tavafi.^n 
breach of some obligations when the tie is weak, and actually provides 
for release in other cases where such is imperative. kinship 

system, being one attempt at social regulation, has to coK>xdlnate theory 
with pcactice. 

THE ADHERING CHILD 

The behaviour of a child in the family is apt to be infloenced con* 
sidcrably by mechanisms which detach it from its parents and attach 
it to other members of the wider feirKhip gioop. The first of these 
is the practice on tl^ part o( these elders ^ tutoring it in infancy to 
have regard for them and to turn towards dxm {fakerata) rather than 
towards its father and irwtber. The object of this in particular is 
that the babe may not cry constantly when its parents ate absent 
While the child is still una^ to walk or speak, a brother of its father, 
maybe, bends over it as it lies on the floor of the house, and fondling 
and nuasUng it, speaks to it thus : “ Yon remember me. I am your 
&ther. When 1 go away you come and seek for me. Do not cry 
for your parents, cry me . . and so on. This action of 
murmuring instruction to the babe in an intiin^ coannec has a term 
of its own. It is known as fshasimscm. The nahve theory, based 
upon practical observation, is that ^miliasity breeds attachment. 

The child desires its father to look constantly upon it, its true father 
only,” said Pa I^uatara. By iIk term “ true ficher ” {aianA moon) 
he meant, as be ^ pbifv»d^ aoc only the male parent, but also brothers 
and unmanied cousins of dose kinship in the male line (lasrta motm), 
who constantly pby with the <‘hi l^ and thus become the objects of 
its affection. But at the same time the primary interest still tends to 
lie in the original fod of sentiment. Tbe chief desire of the babe— 
its own parents ” (Tt matud te m»ea; mt ki mitm) is the 
Uitmoth of the dlscussioo of these kinship attitudes. 

Two social forces axe thus in opposition widkin the flunily group. 
The one, as the natives chemsdves recognize, is the major desire of 
the child for its own parents; the ocher is the artificial barrier raised 
against thi.e; by tbe other mate members of the family who endeavour, 
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by rendering themselves femiliar and necessary to the babe, to seduce 
a portion of its affection. The interest of this to the anthropologist 
is the conscious realization of the Tikopia of the factors involved, 
and their power of formulating the issues—for the situation which 
I have represented here was given to me in native statements as well 
as observed in operation. 

The other mechanism which has the effect of breaking apart the 
individual fanuly is the custom whereby some member of the wider 
group of relatives—the kano a bears off a child from the married 

pair and brings it up in hj$ own household. This is not adoption in 
the true sense, since the child retains its own family titles and rights 
to inheritance—the opposite of a Maori ptaedee, where by adoption 
the child gains land tights in its new family and loses them in the old. 
There is nothing in Tikopia resembling the a}H ka of the Maori whereby 
an ancestral land interest is revived by the migration of the child 
adopted. In this community it is merely a severance for ordinary 
sodal and economic piloses, and the «iiM goes frequently to its 
own fiunily lands to bring back food to its residence. The child so 
taken is known as a fama fakapiki in its new household, literally 
an “ adhering child,” “ It is held chat I adhere to my fotbet ” said 
one lad j the person to whom be was attached being in this case his 
true father’s elder brother, Altogether I recorded eighteen cases of 
children clearly seconded for services in this way and living apact from 
their parents, but there are a number of borderline cases where the 
separation is not so marked. Rakeivave, for instance, son of Pa 
Fenuatara, was supposed to belong to the household of Pa Tatamoa, 
but he spent quite as much time with his own fiather. There is much 
gradation in the degree of “adherence,” and only a proportion of 
children, as a rule the elder ones, are so treated, The child is normally 
removed from its parents as soon as it is weaned. The relative who 
rakes it is usually a “ brother ” of the husband or, mote rarely, of 
the wife, and not a very distant connection. In some cases a child is 
brought up in the household of a different clan, this being the result 
of neighbourliness or bond-friendship, When a man loses a son, it 
is common for a son of a near relative to come and live in his house. 
After death of Noakena, a son of Pa Nukuone came and stayed for 
a time in the dwelling of Pa Raqifuri, though he did not icmaiQ tiiere. 
Childless couples frequently provide themselves with a boy and a 
girl, desolate women with a lad. 

Tht relationship is not always of the parent-child order, Kave 
fakapiii (adhering sisters or brothers) and makopma fekapiki (adhering 
grandcl^fen) are also known. The late Ariki Taumako was an 
“ adhering grandchild ” of the famous Pu Niukapu, the fishing expert, 
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who taught him the lore of the sea banks. At present ia the house 
Fareumata lives Fuarua, the surviving resident member of the &mily, 
with Tarirauna* his “adhering sister” from Ragiirarcpe; both are of the 
great “house” of Raf<^uka,butDoidose relatives. They arcunmartied, 
approa^ng middle age, and are aEinned to lead a blaxndess life. 

This institution of the tojsa fskapih has die effect of providing a 
child in a house where otherwise there is none to help in the work, 
but the natives do not always regard it primarily as a device for assist¬ 
ing baj«n coi^les or increasing the household strength. This is 
shown by the feet that though a man’s eldest child is often taken by 
his younger brother who has as yet no oflspor^ of his own, in other 
cases the child is added to an alr^y ensting set It has no Inferioity 
in the fttmily to the real Cte the contrary the natives 

describe the custom as the Jakaptrt c^the child—a mark of respect to 
it and its patents. Moreover h is not pcaerised ia the case of a man 
who is not liked, who deals badly by his relatives, quarrels continually 
with them, and the like ; people do not come and take the children 
of such an one to their henms. But if he is generous and feeds his 
ktm a pdito^ then his children are sought by his kinsfolk. At the 
back of this is the idea, quite cleady expressed in frequent statements 
to me by natives, that it is bad for a child to adhere only to its parents; 
it belongs to ibt larger group, the a and must stand in an 
equal relation to all t ber*^" 

The native point of view in tegard to the relation of individual 
fejnily to wider family group may then be put in the form of three 
propositions: 

Id the first place, there is a definite pi cfer eott a rMA for its own 
parents—they are its “ chief cksire.” 

Secondly, this afiection, based upon intimate association, should 
be to some extent alienated in fevour of the wider group of relatives. 
Two mechanisms are enqdoyed to part the child from its parents, 
both depending for their success upon the principle which gives the 
patents tbeir place in the child’s regard—namely, constant association. 
The child may be severed from die household ^ its fetber and mother 
at an early age and attached to another; falmg this, or supplemented 
by this, its interest is attracted by other members its femily circle 
who thus seduce its budding a^ctioas. The parents, it may be noted, 
regard this with approval, and the Jahipiki custom is even erecttd 
into a mark of confidence In and honour to rhwr o^spring. 

Finally, the basic sodal modve in this is to preserve as fer as 
possible anifonniry of conduct and attitudes widiin the laiger sodal 
group and cot allow the bonds of the individoal family to become 
so strong as to thieattn the wider harmony. This ida is put in 
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pracdcaJ foxm by the Tlkopia ia such tmtmtflts as that it is bad for 
the child to be attached to its patents alone, since whoa they are away 
from the house—io the cultiTahons or our on the reef—it cries and 
will not be comforted by anyone else. This is a nuisance to the 
relatives, and to the parents themselves, who are always liable to be 
distuibed at thdc work ot rest. They approve then that the child 
shall undei^o a smoI veanrng as well as a physiological one. 

Here we have a realistic attitude towards kinship, a practical 
analysis and synthesis of elements, an appreciation of the bases of 
family sentiment which have not often been remarked among a 
pnmidve people. 

Incidentally, the &cts just adduced bear on the hypothesis of 
communism in children which has been put forward by Kivers and 
IsKr by Brii^ult. It seems at first sight that in Tlkopia the individual 
family is not a real entity, that It is replaced by a wider social unit. 
This is not the case. The wider kinship group is not self^^uJiiclent 
snd stable; it has to be bolstered up by conscious means which 
wrench aside the most intimate ties and sever parent and child. The 
natives use the term jnotfiy meaning to part,” as a tope does, strand 
by strand, when speaking of this disorientation. In this sense of a 
conscious detachment from parental ties for the sake of practical ends 
orte might speak of a communistic attitude, but this is a dUTerent con¬ 
ception from that of Rivers. The affiliation of the child to the larger 
group is not the only, nor even the predominant feature in its 
group alignment, and its attachment to the members of this group is 
sHll individual and personal, not vague and undifierentiated to t^m 
as a whole, To the Ttkopia, aifretion for patents is ft fact, and one 
which should not be allowed to dominate the social life, 


THE KINDNESS OF GRANDPAilENTS 

Other tdaiives also have their interest in the children of a house¬ 
hold, The habit of “ patrilocal ” residence means that the frther^s 
parents usually see more of a child than do its mother’s parents, 
though both have equal claims upon it, In the early days, if the young 
people are living either in the house of the man’s father or adjacent 
to it, the paternal grandmother keeps a watchful eye on the infant 
and is free with advice to her daughter-in-law upon the best methods 
of child-rearing. The interest of the maternal grandparents in the 
child is acknowledged by frequent visiting, The young couple take 
the child and go to stay with the wife’s people, or she may go 
herself and leave the husband at home, or one or other of the 
grandparents may visit them. For example, when Tekila was young 
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his mother’s £scbet, Pa Nukutai, came and stafed la Raroakau for 
a week or so. 

A considerable degree d aifecdon £ot a grandchild is displayed 
by the Tikopia. They treat it with indulgence, caress it and make it 
little gifts of food and the like. Dating a ceremony 1 saw Pa Peru 
nursing his daughter’s baby. From tkc^ to timg the mother bent 
forward and chucked it under the diin. The father was sitting by, 
but taking no part In this. As the cMA began to cry the grand> 
parent, holding it in his arms, bene over and pretended afftctionately 
to bice its cheeL Ic settled down for a tune, but soon started to cry 
again. This time the mother took it and gave it dK breast, which 
e^crually padfed ic. 

At times this a£[ection acqaires a possessre tenor and the grand- 
parents contend with the parents to keep the child in theix house. 
When Nau Taitii had her se c o n d confinement, she lived in bee mother’s 
house at Rofaea. Oas day she came to Matautu to visit bee son 
Tekila and wanted to take him back with her. Nau Raroakau, her 
mocher-in-law objected, sayir^ that she would vail if he were taken 
away. The child himself coed because be wanted to go with his 
mother, but he was finally left On the whole he was happy 

enough during her absence : be could oehber walk nor talk properly, 
so was dependent on adult support, amj appeared quite content to bt 
carded about by bis Other’s slner and a brother of his mother’s who 
was staying there. The motl^ was not away for long. She renimed 
permanently a couple d days after her former visit. On the same 
topic the Ariki Kafika said, ** In this land great is afiection for 
the grandchild, indeed. One dwells, and does not look upon the 
grandchild, one does not eat; bos one dwells, looks upon the 
grandchild, one teaches hlthet food and eats.” This is not pretence on 
his own part. XChenever he is away foom his on ceremonial 

business, as happens for a long period twice a year, he always tees to 
have a grandchild or two about dvellxog. The young things are 
company and can be useful in fetching water or fire^deks or taking 
messages. But it is more than dieir services that be desires; he is 
genuinely fond of them. Sometimes argument occurs with the parents 
over his wish to keep them by him. The fiuber wants to take a child 
home, the grandfather objects, aad puts a decided negative to all 
his son’s pleadings. Afot ooe such succession appeals by Pa 
Taramoa I return^ to the sdll there. I asked if the ftchet 
did not cry for the boy, after the native fashion. He cries, but I 
refuse, that the child may stop, ” the old man said stoutly. 

Friction between parents and grandparents over the children is 
never really acute. Several reasons tend to prevent this. Firstly, 
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the aspect enjoined upon the father and mother towards their own 
patents, and sdll more towards their parents-in-law, means that the 
latter will probably get their way ; this is reinforced by the idea that 
parent and child should not be too dosely bound, and that after ail 
grandparents have some rights in their childrens* offspring. 

Formal relations with grandparents on both sides are allowed 
to be considerably freer than with parents, This is particularly the 
case in the sphe« of conversation, where the proscription on lewd 
joking and the mention of sexual matters does not hold with the same 
force. The avoidance of personal names and of bodily contact is also 
lighter, though some decorum has still to be observed. It may be 
suggested that the freedom between grandparent and grandchild is 
to some extern a reflex of the constraint between parent and child, 
The latter is to be correlated with the authoritarian position of the 
parent and his or her capacity for active control of affiurs. With the 
waning encj^ies of the grandparent there is a tendency for authority 
in practical ^rs to be resigned, and so there is no hindrance to the 
growth of an easy femiliar relationship with the grandchildan. The 
difference in age and status does still of course play a part in putting 
the social weight on the side of the grandparent. In the ordinary 
Tikopla household a phrase condnuaUy addressed to young children 
is "A mata tou puna*' “Mind your grandparent,” cautioning them 
not to stand in front of such a relative, crawl about him or wave 
objects before his ftce. When the grandfather is a chief, then the 
child is always made to behave circumspectly to him. 

Grandparents usuaEy take some share in regulating the conduct 
of children in the household, giving advice in ordinary aflairs. For 
instance, two youngsters in Kafika were proposing to go out on a 
stormy day. Their gfandmothcr said to them sarcastically, “ Where 
are you two goir^ ? The sky is bad ; are you going to look for a 
house for the two of you ? ** The grandfather said, “ The path is 
muddy,” Again, the old man spoke to his grandchild Saupuke about 
personal matters. " When you feel that your belly wishes to excrete, 
run then to the lake to deposit.** The chief was anxious, moreover, 
about the safety of this child, lest he be drowned in the lake. Once 
before, on going to bathe, he had come across him in difficulties and 
pulled him out. Consequently, during the stay of the party in Uta, 
he gave the child orders to remain on shore- Incidentally, children 
do sometimes drown in Tikopia, though they Icam to swim early. 
In recent years a girl and a boy lost their Uves in the lake, and two 
boys were drowned in the sea. These were aU small children who 
»uld not swim properly. The body of one of those in the lake was 
found by a man who was going to set his nets. 
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A ccrain amount of ptMCical and esoteric knowledge may alao 
be imparted by graadpatems. Pa Taraiiaki once told me bow as a 
boy he asked a pm of his ^ this case not bis own gran d father 
but a collateral kinsman) fot a shark-fishing formula: “Gtandfetber, 
whete is the formoia of tl^ pern Ida (the shell) ? ” The old man 
was poundii^ his betd in his little mortar, and he continued pounding 

up and down, t^Q said, "What?” “ I wam you to tdl me the speU 

of the p*mt toki.** The old man began to pound agrin. Tlwa he 
replied, " It is not known to me.” After a few moments he said, 
" But this is if as I have beard it from an old in Faea. Listen I ’— 
and he began to xedte to tl^ lad. 


THE SACREDNESS OP THE FATHER’S SISTER 

The sisters of the father stand in a unique posidon among a 
child^s female landied. On the ooe hand, like secondary mothers, 
they may act as nurses, protectors and mentors, give it food and 
drink and attend to its other bodily needs; on the otl^ they ace the 
object of special taboos which stress not the warm indmacy of motherly 
contacts bnt authority and the possession of ritual powers to 
those of a father. As fiat as can be observed, without the practice of a 
special technique of analysis, the dements of conflict which might be 
expected to result ftom this divided atricude find no eaq>ressioa in the 
ordinary behaviour patterns, 

Ibe actual relation of a child to his or bet fiacher’s sisters depends 
a great deal upon casual ftetors of marriage and residence. Th e 
younger c h ildren tend to see less of the fiari^r’s sister in her role of 
substitute roochec and mote of her, relatively, in fhat of participant in 
economic and ritual aifiurs chan do tluir dder brothers and sisters. 
While she is young and urunarried she will probably be living in the 
same house as the child or just next door, sIk will be ftee to 
devote a great deal of time sdidtude to nuirii^ in But as she 
marries and moves away to a bouse of her own, perhi^ in a d ig tant 
village, and begins ro accumulate famil y cares ^her own, b£r brother’s 
children see her kss as domestic guardian and nurse. She Is now a 
frequent visitor, not a resident the household, and though the 
intimacy of their telationship does not i^pear to suffer much In quality, 
it necessarily ut qi^nrity. 

The fonnal observances remain the same whatever loss the 
accidents of rime may bring to the informal relations. They consist 
on the part of the child of a series of avoidances—prohibition on the 
use of the personal name of fluids sister, on inifocent conversa¬ 
tion in her presen ce , and most particularly oostriJdng her, or on cursing 
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her by any of those fulI*moulhed oaths by which the Tikopia are only too 
prone to express even riicir lightest emotions. One will not say to her, 
for example, “ May your father eat filth,” as one does without much 
restraint to most of one's blood kin. One would commit a wior^ 
in 80 doing; the father’s sister is tapu, and the family ancestors would 
see to it t^t one suffered, probably in the extreme of physical pain. 

She partakes iodeed of some of the qualities of the father in thar, 
apart from being a representative of his group in social affairs, she also 
to some extent personifies authority over family property, and may 
even act as a repository of sacerdotal knowledge. If a man of rank, 
a chief or elder, sees that his son Is yout^ and that he himself is likely to 
die, then he may decide to make known to his sister xiA kava, the names 
of his ancestors and gods, that she may tell the lad when he is old 
enough. She holds It in trust for him; no case is on record of her 
having passed it on to her own son in lieu of the rightful heir. The 
present Ariki Tafua is said to have been instructed in such lore by 
his father’s sister Pufine i Tavi. This of course introduces again the 
personal factor of di£erenhation. Only in families of rank does this 
happen, and normally only the eldest sister would be entrusted with 
su^ a sacred duty. 

In more ord^ry aHairs, however, a father’s sister may act in 
statu patris. By the Tikopia themselves this dual role is expressed 
explicitly in their kinship usages. The normal word for Other’s 
sister is masikita^, and by this she is usually addressed. But on 
occasion she may called Nau E,” “ Mother,” or even “ Pa E,” 
“ Father,” according to the feeling of her nephew or niece at the time. 
This last term is apt to be applied particularly if she happens to be the 
sole remaining representative in her generation of the father’s family. 
As one man said, “ There am 1 here—because no father of mine U 
still alive, and since my Other’s sister is living, the only one rem^ng, 
then I go and address her as ‘ Father.’ ” It was this man, Pa Motuaqi, 
who desccibcd the father’s sister as “ the double of the father,” ” just 
the same as the father.” * 

This respect for a father’s sister and the control she is apt to 
exercise over the children of her brother are obviously related to an 
attitude widespread in Western Polynesia and parts of Melanesia.^ 

> For a fiutber sutemeoi see my ankle, '' Marriage and the Cbssifcatory 
System of BLelatiooshlp,” LX, 142,1950. 

* E.g. KIvera, '* Father's Sister in Samos," F^tkhrf, XIII, i$02; iJtm, *' Father's 
$imc in Oceania." XXI, 1910; idfa. H.tA.S., I, }S*40, 204, 222, ere. ^ A. B. 
Deacon, Maltkuh, S3; Potrunc, S^rerrert ^ T>^u, 2^21Gifford, TMg^n XsaVry, 
17, cic.; Mead, Man^e, 1 38. Cf. rhe Tcobriands (hiallnowski. Sexuat tdfi 4/ 

SoM^, 430-4jI, etc.), whue ihc father's sister u the prototype of “lawful woman.” 
This relative has no special functions among tb2 Maori. 
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Its sociological implications will be discussed towards the end of this 
chapter. 

PROTECTION BY THE MOTHER’S FAMILY 

The major portion of this study so far has been concerned with 
relatives on the father’s side of the house. This has been a matter of 
coaveoience in treatment, since owing to die general Isbit of a person 
of living on the ground of bis fuber’s pcople-^-patrilocal residence in 
the strict sense—he is apt to see more of them in daily life. Moreover, 
apart from a few histone lodrviduai excepdous descent, i.t. acknow¬ 
ledged membership of the named social groups on a kinship basis, 
is patrilineal, succession always and inhentanm mainly so. But as 
has been made abundantly clear by Maiioowski, Lowie, Radclifie- 
Brown and others, a spedtic inclination of a society towards one line 
of transmission of its cultural forms does not mean that others am 
ignored. Hm system of descent in Polynesia is usually described as 
patrilineal, but everywhere affiliation through females of on e kind 
or another is important. The Tikopii draw the distinction very 
sharply : never is a person reckoned in cb: personnel of his mother’s 
kinship group, and therefore, k is in^tossible for a title ever to pass 
outside the male line. Even where a title is held by a female it 
passes on her death to her brother’s daughter or equivalent relative, 
not to her own daughter. In tl^ practically cos^lete genealogical 
record which I have of the liae of succession of tl^ score or so major 
« houses,” there is not a single case of departure from this rule. Com¬ 
pared with this the Samoan usage, whereby a man from the distaif 
side of a house can incorp>oiate himself the group and under 
^vourabie circumstances may insiooate himself into the leadership 
of it as //taeai\ seems extremely loose. 

Yet in Tikopia the family of one’s mother is just as important as 
that of one’s father. Apart from the informal hospitality and sodal 
contacts, one receives from it protection in case of need, assistance 
both practical and titual in At ciudal public events of one’s emergence 
into maturity, and extensive formal gifts hrom to time as long as 
any member of that groeq) is Uving. At death one’s body is buried 
by the mother’s folk and the soul in charge by her ancestors, 

puiffied and conducted to its apptopnatt heaven. If one is a man of 
rank, then some of the mother’s bmily gods are ac disposal on earth 
for one’s ritual appeals. 

The linkage with the maternal kindred is manifested in attain 
linguistic expressions, which ace analysed later. This sodal bond 
begins even before birch. Indeed, all unknowing, a child is Indebted 
to some of these folk for a complete reversal of his nascent state, 
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siDce it is alleged, by physical manipulation on the part of ihe mother^s 
female relatives, the babe is turned ovet in her womb. As for as is 
Imown it emeeges into the world with no grudge against them for this 
upsetdog process i it might be argued perhaps that the sensations of 
this pre-natal revolution help to lay the foundation of those amicable 
relations which ever after mark their reciprocal intercourse. This, 
however, I must leave to psycho-analysts to dciermine. 

Tbe cordiality between a person and his mother's fomily is con¬ 
siderable, and is developed by initiative on both sides. Soon after 
the infoni’s arrival, If it is not born at her parent’s house, the mother 
takes it on a visit there, and such visits are repeated at frequent 
intervals until the child is old enough to go alone. The others seek 
it, too. A grandfather comes to stay with his daughter e^ressiy to 
satisfy his affoction by the sight of his grandchild ; a sister or a brother 
of the mother comes and bears it off for a night, One of them says, 
“ I have felt adection for my nephew; I will go now and bring him 
here that we two may sleep together lo-ni^t, and return on the 
morrow.” As the child grows up It becomes accustomed to the 
freedom of the household in this fomily. It goes and dweUs there from 
time to time, and will run rhcte for refuge when offended or threatened 
with punishment at home. This is a mode of behaviour which imitates 
that of its mother in any disagreement with her husband or his fonuly. 
There are no acute taboos to be observed in this circle; intercourse 
can be easy, with joking unrestrained. This social feature must not 
be exaggerated, but one may contrast to a considerable extent the type 
of behaviour between, say, son and father, with that of nephew and 
mother’s brother. The relationship of the former is characterized 
by socially enjoined respect, avoidance of the personal name, restric¬ 
tions in bodily contact and associations, as ^thing, and in speech, 
particularly as regards jesting of a risqud order. That of the latter is 
marked by customarily sanctioned freedom, both in bodily contact and 
speech, reciprocal use of personal names and lewd jesting. 

The position of some of the individual relatives, mother’s sisters 
and parents has already been described. The main social interest 
of tltt mother’s group tends to centre in the tuatina^ the mother’s 
brothers and her less immediate relatives of the same status. The 
mother’s brother has become a classic figure in anthropology. But 
it should be remembered that though for convenience it is customary 
to speak of him in the singular, there is in reality no collective abstract 
personality, as some accounts of native life, and even some textbooks, 
seem to suggest. There are a number of “ mother’s brothers ” of 
varying degrees of propinquity, and they do not form a single un¬ 
differentiated group, but tend to play a greater part in (he life of their 
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or niece the closet their acruil Uood kinship. In some 
societies^ it is true, i$ that of Dobu,^ there is s specud ^nd between 
t person and some one brodKt of his or her mother for tls tiuu* 
mission of cultural ralues, but even here one is usually left to imagine 
what happens when Narore has not provided eqoxvaient numbers on 
both sides. In Tik^da there is no special aligornent persons in 
this way; there is a grading of xe$poii»bility. For convenience I shall 
often speak of “ the mothex^s brother,” but everyone who is a /tave of 
the mother comes in this cat^ory, and each of childien is a charge 
upon the sympathy and wea^ of this whole group. A nephew or 
niece is known for ceremonial purposes as a tama tapUy sacred child, 
and the transmissioo of gifts from tuaHna to tame tape is one of the 
most important economic phenomena in Tlk^ia. 

As with t$taXiaa, so also with tame tape —they are graded In Impor¬ 
tance according to their propioqurCy of relationship. In the “ house ” 
of Tafua, for Instance, the pzincq^al, tt matm tama tapu^ is Pa Motuagi, 
son of the chief’s full sister. Next In order come Tofiaraki and the 
other children of the chief’s daughter, Nao Tekaumats, with A£rua 
and his brethren, children Nau Rarprikoi, who is die chief’s 
half-sister (their mothers being difietenc). Nau Nukuaiod, another 
daughter of the chief, and hex husband usually receive gifs too when 
a distribution is made to tama tapm. They ate childless, but as the 
natives say, ** tl^y are not rejected ” on that account; the gift is really 
ipad^ to the family in which the tame tape arc bora, and is in part a 
recognition of the services of the son-lo-taw. Of leaser account are 
the children of the daughters of the chieTs brothers and the children 
of the daughters of the chieTs sisters, t]:tf>ugh in any large distdbu- 
tion they are not omitted. Stdcdy speaking, the former are the tame 
tape of the chief and the latter of his sons, but this distinction is 
largely immatedal; the *' honse ” normally counts its tame tape as a 
whol& Quldren of moce distant female cousins the chief could be 
included too, but normally the tie in such case is too weak to be 
actively maincuned in terms of economic redptodty. 

The duties of mother’s brothers begin at the birth of a child. One 
of tepresenradves must AtTfo d , die babe in his aims and 
recite a fbmula which purports to impnot on its- mind the requisite 
economic and sodal duties to be obsared towards its relatives and 
other members of the community. At the initial torchlight fishing 
of a boy, a mother’s brother charge of him In die canoe, formally 
introduces him to the work, and on the return of the party to shore is 
rewarded with food by the lad’s father for his trouble- At limes the 
youth of a village get up a sighrseeing party for the purpose of walking 
* R. F. FOiroae, Smtnrj e/ IMv. x 6 , 64, «c. 
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round the cttst of the hills cndrcHng the lake, and on thdr way they 
visit two rocky spurs which jut out from the inner crater wall. This 
eicursion is done according to traditional form, and in scrambling out 
to these spurs along a narrow track, it is necessary for every novice 
to have a mother’s brother alongside to ptoifu a helping hand. Pot 
this customary service die oven is made below in the village by the 
parents of the youth or maiden, and a laige basket of food carried to 
the house of the tmtina who oificiated. This is reciprocated in due 
course- 

Every boy in Tikopla undergoes the operation of superdneision 
before reaching manhood- Here, too, it is the obligation of the 
mother’s brothers to take the chief part. They assemble in force and 
take charge of their sacred child. They prepare him with advice for 
what is CO come, seise him and bring him to the pbee selected outside 
the house-eaves, strip him and support him while the most ezpcrt of 
their number performs the actual operaiioo. Fox this rich gifts are 
made them by the father’s family, gifts which are reciprocated in pan, 
though not in full. And for weeks afterwards the boy travels round 
from the bouse of one tmtim to another, being fed richly and eniet- 
tained for a couple of days in each place, while his paieocs at home toil 
at the oven to fill the baskets of food which must be provided in 
acknowledgment- These too must be leturncd in kind. 

Again when a person appears for the first time at the sacred 
religious dances of Marac, it is the duty of tmtina to look after the 
novice, the koromata as he or she is called—particularly if a ceri^a 
dance known as the tau is performed. The tmtina support thdr 
taaa tapu, standii^ in front of him to shield him from the curious 
gaze of the crowd, holding up his arms and going through the motions 
of the dance with him, so that through ignorance or shyness he does 
not fail over not is otherwise put to shame. Such behaviour is 
termed “ a pereptrtija o U tama pa tonu" “ an honouring of the assured 
child,” a demonstration that he is well looked after. The conven- 
tional expression used by people who are watching is, “ That person 
there is an assured child; he does not fall down,” conveying the 
suggesdon that hb uncles arc many and his future wclUguarded. 
The tau is made for girls in the same way, except that they dance at 
the rear of the main body of the men, not in the midst of it. 

At marriage the modicr’s family docs not play such an important 
part, but let sickness, aeddent or d^h overtake icit “ sacred child,” 
and they tally round in full force to show theic sympathy and to take 
an active part in the proceedings. When a man is ill ir is hb chief 
tua/ina who uncomplainingly oilers his back as a support or holds bis 
nephew in Kb arras, and later, when recovery seems assured, brings 
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along the man of buk-cloth, taxmenc-dyed and placo, as a token of 
assuiance from the family deities. Again the father and his own 
relaCiTes prepare food in ackoovledgn^t these good 
When a person teuims from a sojoom oneide tht isbnd be is sm^red 
with curmedc by his motber*s brMher is a mark of distinction, and 
a basket of food is brought to him from this fiamUy. At death a 
division of labour occurs between the kin. It is for the father and his 
people to mourn, and for the mother's family, led by the mother's 
brother, to attend to the burial. *nae separation is largely a formal 
one, but such an arraAgemenc certainly does immediate 

relatives of the deceased from what might odterwise be a heavy strain, 
and allows them time to recover from tfm first onset of fi^r grief. 
The services of the mother's kin ate reciprocated by heavy gifis of 
food and property, only part which are returned in kind. And 
using the occasion for the reinforcement c^ further soda] bonds, the 
Other’s family feequendy make other gifts to thdr own tama tafm, 
the children of the women of their own group. A death thus 
gives a pretext foe emphasizing maternal kioshq) des vdthin a wide 
sphere. 

Sometimes in the Utter case a diSdentiation may be made in Uvour 
of the senior sscied children.” Pa Fenustara e^lained how a chief 
may say to his sons, “ Let your tama fajm be left on one side, and you 
do things only for my own tama tapOy but only while my eyes are open. 
When I die, and you live on, do things for your own nephews.” 
This means first pr^erenm to chieTs raephews and nieces as against 
his graodchildreo. When be dies the sons dedde for themselves 
what is to be done. Usually, it is said, they cMitinue to make the 
customary gifts to the pdndpal tama tapu of d^c dead Uther, in 
addition to those to their own sisters* childreo. 

In some cases even with the death of the tama fapu material interest 
in him is not entirely dropped. One day I met TuiU, young relative 
of the Ariki Kafika, going along with a basket of food and a bundle of 
areca not When I acc<teted him and asked what he had, he replied, 
" The betel of Pa Veterei.” Furtbet enquiry revealed that the Ariki 
had held a little ceremony that afternoon. He had said that be felt 
an/a, afiectloo, to his dead nephew Pa Vettcei and had sent an invita* 
t!on to Pa Nukurotoi, who a<^ as medium for du$ particular spirit, 
to call upon him at Teve. The man came in a state of possession, 
or, as the people said, the ^int came; he and the Ariki greeted each 
other by the pressing of noses conversed t^cther, and the 
“ s pi rit *' chewed betel. At the cwiclotioa of the visit food and areca 
were carried to the mediom’s home, as 1 saw. Such is a custom of 
chieft and othex folk when they desire to commune with the dead. 
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The conv^e may also take place, the spiiit assuming the initiative 
and from afiection to its kinsfolk appearing to them. 

This last indicates another most Important aspect of kinship—the 
ties which the living feel to the dead, and express concretely in ritual 
offerings, appeals for welfare, and summonses to manifest themselves 
in human mediums; and the beliefs that ancestors and relatives have 
a persistent intetest In their surviving kinsfolk, which they ate held to 
exhibit in songs, advice on debatable points, assistauce In fishing, 
agnculture and tltf like. Recognition of kinship as transcending 
mortality forms a large part of the religious practices of the Tikopia.^ 

The mother’s group has then a complementary function to the 
father^s group. In brief, members of the former supply protection 
and personal active assistance in the critical afhurs of life; members 
of the latter stand by as witnesses, and supply the material economic 
provision so necessary to successful accomplishment. Reciprocity 
is a leading principle. Services are performed for a person by his 
mother's group and r^aid accordingly with food by his father’s 
group. But reversing this one-sided transfer of material property, 
on other occasions goods ace given in large measure to a person by 
his mother’s group. So the sodal pendulum swings in never-ceasing 
alternation. 

Apart from the ceremonial obligations of assistance, a real mother’s 
brochet does much to help his sister’s child, and the latter regards him 
as a great standby in time of trouble. Tlw sympathy between them 
is expressed In a picturesque way by an old custom told me by the 
Ariki Tafua. if uncle and nephew form part of a crew at sea together 
and meet with misfortune—their food and water £bU— then the unde 
takes the titara, the end of his wdsedoth, and binds a wrist 

of each with k. Then both jump overboard- “ They perish in one 
grave. In this land In times past the brother of the mother and his 
sister's son die in the one grave at sea—comparable to the grave on 
shore.” It is even said that a man preferred to die with his mother’s 
brother than with his own father. In an ancient tale, the killing of 
Pu Kefu, a lad sides with his mother’s brother against his father and 
so brings about the lacier's death, The Tikopia display no horror at 
this indirecr parricide; the boy’s action seems to them an obvious 
corollary of his dose association with the mother’s brother. 

The mutual trust between these two tests on a solid foundarion of 
intimacy, In infancy the child soon comes to recognize its mother’s 
brothers, Says Pa Fenuatata, “ It knows its true mother’s brother, 
because he comes constantly to it, he looks constantly on it, therefore 
it abo marks him.” This statement, like so many others of the 
' See R«Ai^ and in TiJeopin. 
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Tikopi^ espKsses their piagmfttic point of view in kinship. Just as 
they acknowledge no obSigadoo oa the pert of a son to have anything 
to do with a mothei who has deaertiM him in ia&ncy* so they hold 
that the de between mother’s brodter and sister’s son is a function 
of the degree of their reciprocal social intercourse. Ihe concept of 
“ natural ” feelii^ between kin does not ea t e r the Tikc^la scheme 
of values, though it has not wholly disappeared from out own 
sodolc^cal analyses. 

In the normal way the father and the motber^s brother of a child 
live in aciuty, the mother being the initial link between them, hut the 
child fbcmlng the really vital sodal tie. Instances of what are called 
fou Ota parikiy brotbets*in-law in an evil leiadooship, are not unknown 
but ate rare. Disagreement over soatc economic transaction is 
usually the caose. Two cases came to my nodee throogh failure In 
the performance of the normal mother’s brother obligations. One 
was in the case of the super-incasioQ mrecnooies of the boys of the 
Nukuafua family. Their tmfma maori, their true mother’s brother. 
Pa Fai]atoto, bad quarrelled with their finher, Pa Kukuafua, and so 
did not come to the gathering. He was not endrely divorced from 
the proceedings, for a gift was sent from tl^ household of his parents 
which by coucttsy could be held to re p r eseci his Interest. There were 
of course plenty of ocher tmta^ of more distant relationship, who 
filled the pracdcal and roles demanded, 'the other 

instance occurmd at the Mineral of a child of Pa Roqotaono. Its true 
mother’s brother. Pa Rarjitafuci, of the Rart^ family, was at enmity 
with the father who bore a bad reputation, as witnessed by his feud 
with his own brother, described earlier. Before the obsequies people 
were sa^ng that be probably would not come, and were speculating 
as to who would p^orm tlu buaal. Later it was learnt that Pa 
Rai^i^tua, a mote distant mother’s brother of a di^erent family 
ahogethet, chat of Sao, though of the same village, had come to wrap 
the child and see to its interment. In both cases the situation was 
accepted by the respective fathers and by the people at large. In 
such cases of non-ful£lment of kinship obligation no compulsion of 
any kind is pot upon the defaulter, chber by other relatives or by other 
people in the community. Bmotsosal situations are given great 
weight by the Tikopia, and the saciihce of personai feelings to an 
abstract sense of duty 1$ a form of ethical ideal which they do not 
recognize. To the community as a whole an active feud between 
two indivldoals may v^m much less preferable than a bannomous 
relationship which ^lows €£ a normal response to obligations, but to 
them as to the person who has to the ioitiadve the seDtimencs of 
antagonism are just as valid factors in the siruadoo as the obligations. 
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and ethically are no worse. General opinion is summed up In a 
realistic point of view which, while agreeing with the futility of strife 
between kinsfolk, sees no morai imperatiye in kinship obligations to 
override the emotional tension. Hence the net result—nothing is 
done. 

It may be noted here, however, that the fricdon which led to the 
discarding or neglect of the ordinary duties of a mother's brother to 
his sister's son lay not in the relation of these two individuals to 
each other, but in that of the lad's father to the latter’s brotber*in-law. 
The rebound upon the sister’s son was a secondary, one might almost 
say incidental, phenomenon. This illustrates how impossible it is to 
separate con^letely the discussion of one set of kinship ties from that 
of others in the same system; they are Hke a set of foi^ In delicately 
poised equilibrium; if one is disturbed, others must respond in 
adjustment also. 

Co*operatioQ between tuaiina and iramutu 1$ common In many walks 
of life. In obtaining and preparing food, in accumulating goods for 
a ceremonial distdbudon ^y help each other; in social a£uis they 
sic by each other for company and moral support. At the initiation 
ceremony of Nukuafua Pa Raqifari took part as one of the parental 
group of the boys “ in order to sit with his mother’s brother.” Pa 
Nukuafua, father of the lads, was not his immediate but on this 

public occasion of great moment to his family he merited support. 

Uncle and nephew have frequent contact in daily life. For 
instance, Pa Motuaqi, ptindpal sister’s son of the Ariki Tafoa, enters 
the old man’s house often with a casual air. He unties the chief’s 
food bundle, and when the old man has Flushed mumbling his wad 
of betel and removes it, the young man stretches out his hand without 
a word, takes it and pops it into his own mouth. In such interchange 
of small services, not premeditated or prescribed, the nephew is in very 
much the position of a son, estcept tl^c convention allows him rather 
more laxity of speech and behaviour. 

In common with ocher relatives the mothet’s brother becomes the 
subject of dirges, funeral composicioas which express, if not always 
the ttue individual sentiment of singer or composer, at least the 
approved social actitude in the drcumscan^. These dirges are many, 
and form a very valuable body of material for the study of the native 
kinship; much of their interest lies in the fact they often refer to 
personal experiences in a way which illuminates the working of the 
actual relationships. 

The following, for example, indicates that the bond between 
mother’s brother and sister’s son can be so dose as to lead to a 
reversal of the usual obligations. The song runs : 
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Tafiio: 1 vtep w 1 vilk 1 osed to go 

When oode ws alsreftitd dveltiag then 

KMpm: E USB 6iom the auddk of T^QArete 
Prom die miAtU of VaSakin 
To go 

S^ifi: Veteparao faaa hard the oevt 
To eoioe 

l%ac Father oiar be boried to the acth. 

Hiis is & dirge cocoposed by a mao whose mother’s people we re of 
Fai} 2 iere clan. He is named Veteparao—be introduces his own name 
into the songa which is unusaal'^^od be is lamentiog his unde’s 
death. The Uitmoth commonly found in such dirges is given in the 
first stnnza: one goes to the kinscoan (for fbod, help or comfort is 
the implication) while he is alive \ now that be is dead one can no 
longer do so, therefore or^ weeps. Vaisakm b a well-known ancestral 
orchard of Fai^arete clan in which stands a sacred house of the same 
name, and symbolizes ag^ kuship botal In the last stanza the 
reference to the man’s going to bury hb unde is interesting. Thb 
departure fcoci the usual order of ritual (whereby a person b buried 
by his mother’s brother or thb person’s r^resentative) was eip lai n ed 
as due to the preralena of an epidemic at that tixne. “ Fcms pariks^ 
the land was in a bad state. The absence of co r rect relatives made it 
an act of piety on the composer’s part to perform the last obsequies.^ 
As usual the text of tk^ song refers obli^iely to the actual detaib of 
the case. 

An ictexesdi^ pmnt of tenninoLogy in hat stanza b the use of 
the word “ Father ” (Ftf), which b not ordinarily applied to a mother’s 
brother, and here b even a tetm of address, not of teference. Its 
intfoductioa b possibly due to the composer’s infertility cf invention 
could find no other word to suit the rhythm—or b simply the 
result of a quirk of hb fiancy. Poetic licence in Tikopia b extremely 
free, even where grammar is conmened. 

Other examples of such songs ate given in Chapttt VID. 

» In this case h appar* ttot the btum of the aecusi borkl fell oo Veleptw. 
Attcadance »i the fuoenl k usud. Oo ooc oceaiioD I cotroired eboot someone 

whowaseAgagedtobelplog wdjg4gia»efi«aiDMjnstd«d. TUajaw«<^, 

" H« hw BO« to jomp into the gore of hb oiotbcr's btolbei—woo afiecuon. 
Thb too wia a Tohuuary act. 
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THE RE $TRA1NT BETWEEN CROSS*COUS1NS 

To ordinary obeervation the relatioos between cross-cousins are 
the same as between brothers and sisters. Tbe kinship terms used In 
addressing each other are identical, and there ate no obvious taboos 
in op>eratlon. There is, however, a difference in the attitude towards 
the children of one’s father’s sister or of one’s mother’s brother com¬ 
pared with that towards members of one’s own femily, one’s father’s 
brother’s or mother’s sister's children. This difference is eitpressed 
when necessary in the kinship terminology by adding the words 
/ojkoltai or JakaparskI to the ordinary terms reference. TTf former 
signifies an attitude devoid of restraint and applies to parallel cousins \ 
the latter an attitude of restraint and applies to cross-cousins. The 
restraint consists particularly, as is us usd in Tikopia, in avoidance of 
certain forms of cursing and a prohibition against striking the other 
person, ft is said by some riatives that these restriedons apply 
equally to both sides, by others that they He with greatest force upon 
the children of the brother, while those of Ae sister can be more free 
in return. There appears to be no clear-cut rule on the matter of 
the redprocity of obligation; what is very certain is that the children 
of a sister of one’s father must always be respected. The sanedon for 
fhU is held to be the same as in the case of the father’s sister, and to be 
derived dfreedy from this—namely, the fear of supernatural vengeance 
through her in£uence with the family ancestors after her death. “ B 
tapu i toku mesikita^ai* sacred through my father’s sister,” is the 
phrase used. 

An explanation given by Pa Aa^ifuri shows the underlying factors 
which the nadves t^mselves hold to be responsible for this atdtudc. 
He said, My cross<ousin is weighty indeed. I do not speak evilly 
to him. He also does not speak evilly to me. Because be is the son 
of the father's sister. One does not stdke the father’s sister, one does 
not speak evilly to her. Good speech only is made to her. The 
basis of the father’s sister is the father. I do not speak evilly to my 
father, not do 1 speak evilly to his sister, my aunt. 1 again do not 
speak evilly to the child of my father's sister. It is done in this 
fashion because she is of tveighi. Should I speak eviUy to my father 
and my father’s sister, when my father’s sister dies, and I have spoken 
evilly to her, then it reacts and I become ill. That is its basis. 1110 
oven Is fired, and when her oven-fixing (final dte foe the dead) xs 
finished, the father’s sister goes then to her ancestors and returns hither 
again to bring sickness upon her child who spoke evilly.” 

The proc^urc of boiling illness ijakafud) is described as that of 
personal appeal to the ancestors to avenge the wrong commicted; 
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they approve of ^ punlshmeat, aod direct U. This power of calling 
down a visitation of upon an ecxaoc child is not, be it noted, 

the sole prerogative of the father’s ^ter. That power lies also In dae 
hands of a father, and even in that of a mother, through het own 
ancestors, as exemplified in the case of Pa Nukuocnanu quoted above. 
Naturally the exercise of it is less fcequenc to dse case of parents. 
(But action in the case of incestuous unitws may be noted.) 

Towards the cross<ousiQ who is ^hild of the mother’s brother 
there is not the same tradition of rcstrainc. Since the mother’s brother 
is himself a Udr relative for &eedom of conduct, there is less hiodrance 
towards his children- An illustration given by Pa Fentiatara brings 
out this point His tarna fakaperihy ^ Nubnmaxeie, can throw at 
him the curse, “ May your fiohec eat £kh,” since the Adki Kafika is this 
man’s mother’s brother and the excremental oath is ^Kxehy robbed 
of o/Eence. Conversely, said Pa Penoatara, may not use this 
expression to Pa Nukumarcte; it would be a b re ach of the tapu of 
my father’s siswr; ! would have done wrong.” Normally, how¬ 
ever, both parties In such a relationship behave widi a £ux amount of 
freedom towards each otl^, and with equal drcumspectioQ as regards 
unseemly language. Such restraint from the cioss-coQsins on the 
female side appears to be due to parallelism—a tendency to exhibit 
towards a relative d)e same trpe of conduct as be exhibits towards 
oneself, granted of course the exsstence of a certain similarity in age 
and social status. 

] have quoted native statement in t^ard to the constraint of this 
relationship here, because in actual fact it was difiicult to find notice¬ 
able Instances of its CKcdse. The difeentiation between ctoss-cousin 
and parallel cousin is certainly twt one of the otitstanding features 
of the Tlkopia kinship system. The personal same, for instance, is 
not tapM: Pa Raijifuri often spoke to me of Pa Motuaqi as Mori- 
taurua. Domestic relations are of an easy araic^Je kind, though here 
a certsdn formality exists in il«wy regarding tights of entry. For 
example, the mother of Pa Taitai is of the ftmiiy of Faraqaooa. 
While she lives any of the chikken of her brother. Pa Faraqanot, eater 
her house, that is d* house of ber son, since she is a widow, un¬ 
announced. When she dies that person will no longer be able to do 
this by privilege, though in actual fact be ptobaHy will do so. The 
correct thing for him to do is to stand outside the doorway and his 
cousin, seeing him standing there, will call out, “ Why don’t you come 
in ? ” whereupon he emets. So Pa Taitai told me. 

Marriage with cross-cousins is not c<«nmon in Tikc^ and is 
not favoured, being placed on eiacdy the same footing as the union 
of parallel cousins. The elenvnf of neatness of kiu^ is that to 
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vhich spediic objection is raised, and it is immaterial wbat the family 
or ckn aiHliadoo of the parties may be. Here is a situation in which 
relationship through or female is counted equally. Cases of 
cross-cousin marriage that hare occurred in recent years, with the 
Invidious statements made about them, have been quoted in a previous 
publicatioa,^ and are discussed farther in Chapter IX. 

The special features of the cross-cousin relationship, both in 
behaviour and terminology, are given up after the first generation, 
and there is a reversion to the ordinary brother-sister pattern. ** If 
brother and sister dwell together, and she goes and marries another 
mao, producing children by him, when they come to the children 
that her brother has produced, they are all called fau fanau fakapariki. 
But that is the end. When they produce their children in turn these 
are called tau fenau 0 ^.'^ 

SPEOAL KINSHIP TIES OF A WOMAN 

The role of father^s sister, mother’s brother and the children of 
each will be seen in detail in the difiereat aspects of the social and 
ritual life of these natives described later. The salient characteristic 
in this network of relationships is their contrast. The dominant note 
in the attitude towards the sister of the father is respect, and this 
persists in the behaviour towards her children. In the attitude of 
these latter toward the reciprocal kin, thdr mother’s brother and his 
children, familiarity and dependence are the ruling elements. What 
basic social factor tends to promote the growth of such contrasted 
types of behaviour and to keep them so strongly operative ? it is 
dear that each of these telacionships is part of one system, having as 
its nucleus the relationship of brother and sister. It might be possible 
to suggest, as does Margaret Mead for Samoa, and Indeed for the 
whole of Western Polynesia and parts of Melanesia as well, that the 
key to many features of the kinship structure is to be found in the 
dominant positions of the sister over the brother, due to her possession 
of a power of a peculiar kind. He is held at a disadvantage by the 
fear of the sister’s curse,” which In native theory is conceived to be 
effective by virtue of her power with the family gods or ancestors. 
In her fiddwork accounts Dr Mead states dearly what she regards as 
the due to the situation, namely, the expression of an ancestral ghost 
cult.* Is this argument sound ? The Tikopla data &11 fairly well into 

* }.KAJ.. kt, dt. 

• Sadol Or^idxaHen * 46 , etc,, “Pcfbaps the greatest bistorkaj 

iuerest of the Manus kimh^ system lies in the completeness snd explicitness with 
which the sanctions, which support the power of the Other’s sister's Une, are pre* 
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liae with those of these other areas, but there are factors which make 
Ic difRcult to accept sach a cooclusioo. In the first pUce, as a matter 
of ethnogf^hic fact, while the Izkopia have what may be called aa 
ancestral ghost cult, it b of a dii^et^ type from that in Manua, is 
manipulate primadly by men and b not duplex. Women ezetxuse 
merely a general power of pleadii^ with the &mily ancestors, have 
no special ghosdy reservoir of tb^ own to draw upon, and are 
believed to render their anc^onism e&ctrve only after death, when 
foe the first time they are really in touch with the ancestral line. But 
the Tikopla rebtionships b e twe en brother and sister and Aeir children 
axe a dynamic, wcU-incegrated system. Since there b an endre absence 
of a cult of the Manus fa/^'tmta/a type, invoked by descendants of 
the female line against chose of the male line, lo what way can the 
sanctions of Manus make lotelligibk the present insticutioiu of 
Tikopb ? 

I^reover, why, one may ask, b the sister conceived to possess 
thb peculiar power over her brother and hb children ? Dr Mead 
thb beUef as a primary factor in the utuadon, and bases the 
operation of the other factors upon it. To me tl» more feasible 
explanation b that any supemacural sanction with which the influence 
of the sister over the brother b endowed comes as a secondary 
phenomenon, a relnfotcnmene of practical value to the economic and 
social situation. The furtdamestal elecnents of sodological intetest, 
I rhink, are to be found in the increased secuity given by thb form 
of rebtionship to a woman after marriage, and, more in^ortant sail, 
to the children of her nairriage, and in the eflect it has of conserv¬ 
ing their ties with the group &om whi^ she came. The possession 
of superior tank to her brother, as in Tonga; of power with tlw 
ancestors, as in Samoa or Manus i the respect which b her due in 
Tikopia and elsewhere, give her a pwU d'a^pte, a weapon over her own 
family which she use if she needs against her husband’s 
people, or in the interests of her children. These latter, too, are 
provided with a double basb of support in lifis. In T^opb all the 
deft of the kinship inscicucioiis that we have b e en coasidedng goes 
this way. The fiivountum o£ the fiathci for the daughter, often ex¬ 
pressly directed to her the obligations bid upon a mother’s 

brother towards hb fama tapa^ the respect due to a firther's sbter from 
her brother’s children, and finally dse co-opeiation enjoined upon 

«md. An imeiratipa vhkh is found In $ * mm , Ton^ F4i, Tikc ^b, New 
Cabdonk, and uokubtedJ? in aaay pacts of Oeaiak also, i* Uluminited 
and msde iniellbible, shown eo be an {accession of a wcU-mis^iated tc wc t iral 
ghost cult.” K/iubip m Ot Adadnitj Uhait. Anshtopolopal Papers of the 
Amehesn Musewn of NatuisJ Historr, XXXTV. PanQ, C 934 . 
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brotbct8-in-Uw (discussed presently) all point in definite, explicit 
tema to this fact. The belief in an ancestral ghost cult wielded by 
women, in the power of the sister’s curse, and the rest, are safeguards, 
strengthening agencies; they represent the utilization of a super¬ 
natural sanction as a means of buttressing acquiescence in a culturally 
valuable situation. 

In Tikopia the situation JS very clear, The emphasis upon the 
primary importance of acknowledging the children of women married 
out of the family is a reality which colours a great deal of the in- 
sricudocal activity. In a sodety with patrilineal descent so strongly 
marked and patrilocal residence also in vogue, without such institu¬ 
tional mechanisms there would be a danger that the children of the 
women of the family would become dissipated through other groups 
and lose close touch with a unit of great cultural advantage to them. 
Moreover, if tiwy were let go, the brothers’ family would suffer too. 
They provide an important channel for economic co-operation and 
the execution of social aifeirs 5 linkage with them is advantageous 
even in the religious sphere. 

The vital things in sodety ate the forces which keep it in action, 
which draw and hold groups together, and allow of the functioning 
of institutions, of sets of human relationships. These forces come 
to expression in different ways in different societies, and once having 
taken one form of expression, a kind of institutional effioiescence som^ 
times takes place, an over-development which, like the complex system 
of kava etiquette in Samoa, amounts to an aesthetic elaboration of 
the basic forms, In the sociological phenomenon we have just been 
studying, the provision of a dual kinship foundation for the indi¬ 
vidual, such diverse institutional mechanisms as the power of a sister’s 
curse in Polynesia, the obligation of a brother to fill his sister’s yam- 
house in the Trobriands, the in Belgium and other parts of 

Botope all play their part. Some societies provide a firmer founda¬ 
tion than odaers, and in this respect the tiny primitive community of 
Tikopia is as well endowed as any. 

Tht function of these sets of obligations is to enforce on the 
descendants on the male side an attitude of assistance and protection 
towards the children of women from theit house. Such an interpre¬ 
tation of behaviour patterns assumes that social well-being is served 
by the creation and maintenance of kinship ties. 

In Tikopia, moreover, there are possibilities of friction between 
the o&^ing of t he men of a group and those of the women, their 
sisters. An indication of this has already been given in discussing 
the division of property by a man among his cluldrcn. Parental 
sentiment, not to he restrained by formal principles of descent and 
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Tphich emphasize die nule side &t die ezpeose of the 
fexnale, attempts to es^tess itself io gifts to dsughteis and to theit 
childteo. This is liable to be resented hj their sons a^d sons* sons. 
But here the ob%atioo$ to tama tapu and lespect for sister and 
father’s sister tespectively and their gbildrgn poiot the way, inculca¬ 
ting sentiments o£ sdfling lesentmeot at its source. 

These ts a convetsioo by serial tnsisfence of a pottndally negative 



sentiment into a positive senoment^of approval, even adeetzon, of 
acknowledgment ^ the call for assistance and protection. 

The result is that a social pdodple of continuous mnsmisslon 
&om mother’s brotl^ to sister’s child is at work which, if espzessed 
io diagiammatic form, could be t^resenmd as diagonal In opersQon, 
as conttasted with the vertical p nnap le of mnsmlssion from fsther 
to soo {v. Table HQ. In ehher case the junior genention receives 
mote it gives in return. There is lec^uocity between mother’s 
brother and sister’s son, just as there is between &tber and son, but 
on balance the sister’s son gains. But in his tom be expends his wealth 
tod still mote imponant his aod his energies io sustaining his 
own sister’s son when the day comes. $o the society moves on, each 
individual drawing sosieoance, bMh ixtextl and metap horical, from 
two sources, aod when the timg cocoes pouring it out agaio through 
two channels. And while for soa^ purposes xbtux is separation of 
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inteiests between mothef’s bcotbet and $lsttir"s son, father and son, 
for others there is identification of intetesrs between them: tau itta- 
to give them their native designation, may ait together in public 
ceremonial and supplement each other's gifts y tan tnana act as one in 
matters affecting didr family group as a whole. 


THE GBNBBLAL BODY OF KINSFOLK 

At limes of stress or congratulation in a person’s life, it ii the duty 
of his or bet relatives on both the mother’s and the Other’s side to 
assemble and play that part in condoling or rejoicing, The collective 
term used for them is “ fe kan9 a potto** This can be most nearly 
translated as “ the collected families ” or “ the whole of the families,” 
and may be compared with H kaoo /raw, ** the whole land,” that is, 
the total population or tt kano arikiy “ the chiefs as a whole.” These 
relatives, despite their separate “ house ” affiliations, arc conceived 
as a body, existing through the common relation to the single in¬ 
dividual concerned. 

A kono a paito, being formed of kinsfolk on both sides of the house, 
is not in itself an autonomous unit of the Tikopia sodal structure, 
separate from other units of the same type. Each such group is 
constituted with reference to a single person, its membership is not 
exclusive but interleaved, the group is amorphous, forming and 
reforming even from parent to child, In this, such aggregations 
differ from the ordinary paito, the “ houses ” described in Chapter X, 
which ace patrilineal kinship groups of exclusive membership. The 
path is a clear-cut, named unit to which a person either does or does 
not belong; the kaao a paitOy unnamed except by reference to its 
personal focus, has its borders vaguely defined, fading away into the 
broad plain where classificatory kinship needs the spur of economic 
interest, neighbourlincss or the touch of rank to make it effective. 

I have emphasized the functional aspects of this distinction since 
there has been some confusion as to the part which such collective 
bodies of kinsfolk play in native social liie. Rivers has described for 
Eddystone Island in the Western Solomons, the taviti, which he calls 
a “ bilateral kinship group,” and which be insists is the one important 
social unit recognized by the natives. Descent and marriage are 
alleged to be related on this basis, though no attempt is made to 
with the complications which the complete observance of such a 
bilateral principle would entail in practice after a few generations, 
Further, the characterization of the has been incorporated into a 
theoretical discussion of kinship * in which it has obscured the real 
‘ Riven, Soaai 13-14,4:, 204,11$. 
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natiue of descear. FoUowiog Rivas la uncndcal fishioo, Ivens 
descubes in much the same terms the himu of Southern Malaita in the 
Eastern SolomonsBut ^aln, while maintaining that land nghts ace 
held by such groups, that maniage is not allow^ with anyone with 
whom blood relationship can be meed, on the male or fitmale side* 
he entirely fails to demonstrate bow in such a small community (the 
total peculation of Sa*a a few years ago was only 250) recognmng 
kinship to the fourth generation, it is possible to have bilateral units of 
this type carrying out such exdoscve functions. The lack of informa¬ 
tion makes it dl£cuh to see from internal evidence what the true 
sittiation is, but it seems &i£iy clear that both tariti and komu are not 
really structural kinship units die native society, parallel and with 
exclusive mcmbership-''ezcept on a ba<ig of local affiliation—but are 
composite, amorphous groups of the kam a pmt9 order, based on 
reference to specific individuals in each case. They are certainly 
composed on a bilateral basis, but there is probably a more clearly 
defined sec of kinship units, organized on the unilateral principle, 
which form the true skeletal strocture of the sodecy, in whidi descent 
is traced. In the case of the material of Ivens, for example, ic is 
specifically stared that patrilineal groups of this type do obtain in one 
portion of the community ; the “ families of the chiefs, as 1 myself 
was able to corroborate in a brief visit to that area, are connoted of 
their relatives in the male line. 

One effect of the operatioa die htM a pmt9 groups is to give 
that weight to kinship Llokage through females which is ignored in the 
ordinary transmission of pat6 membership. The accompanying dia- 
gram» Table IV, illustrates how greatly this enlarges the efieedve circle 
of social rebtions. If blls 31 , his kane e pato assemble. They com¬ 
prise all tbe men and women of his own ** house ** A, and those also 
of the “ house ** of his mother and his modttr's brother, B, to whom 
he is tama tapH. From the house ** into which his sister has married, 
X, will come her children, who are his own teima fapUt ^d her husband, 
because of the bond between brodiers-in-bw. From T and S will 
also come T* and $^, his tama tapn too, because they are children of 
his female cross-cousins, and T* and $*, his brothers-in-law/’ From 
W will come his female cross-cousin w^, his male cro$s<ousin W’, 
and this man’s son Tbe two former are his father’s tama tapu^ 
and therefore his also; W* is hb **soa*' From E will come his 
wife’s brother, and this man’s son, the latter because A* is my 
father, the husband of my father’s sbttr.” Corwidering merely a bare 
skeletal arrangement within three generatioos, thece are already a 

* W. C. lT«ns, MtiswuUmt i9«7,60-61, 6$. 69. C£. 

•ho C. DaryU Fork. Htkitmi, Btmmiy md Stek^, 1994, ilo-iSt. 
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scoK of people gatheied, embiftciag six pactilioeal groaps in addition 
to thAt of the sick man himself. On toy actual occasion there would 
be considerably mote, since families are larger tKan the diagtazu 
show, wives go with fKdr hosbands, and brothers recognise an 
oblation towards a family into which one of tbelr number has 
married. The ties also reach beyond the £rst ascending generation. 
In the &mily P of the mother's mother's brother e£ A*, ^ will regard 

as one of hU ioma and even if he be dead his son P* will 
represent the family Interest by gc^ to the place wl^re his “ brother ** 
lies. Folk from D and V houses may also be present. 

The kaaa a paito embraces relatives even wider afield. A typical 
example is given by Pa Rarpfuii and Pa Nukura. The mother of the 
latter Is the sister of Pa Nukaofb, of tl^ paito $a Rarupe, descended 
Mataqa, brother of Niopanl, an AxUd Tafua of eigiu generations 
ago (a. Geneal^y II). Pa Nukuofb and the present Adki Tafioa 
arc “ brothers ” by this. Hence Pa Nokura's mother is a " firther’s 
sister ” of Pa Raijifun and Pa Nokura is of his kaw apmt^y “ he belongs 
to my body of kinsfolk—the fiunily into whidi my Other’s sister 
married. I dwell then, I call him my brother,** said Pa Raqifuri. 

This instance Ulostsates well the principle of the classificatory 
system which hCorgan expressed so many years ago—^ mann&r 
in which by this termirralc^ iht collateral line is COTtinaally me^ed 
with the “lineal" line. Wbar be did xkk recogaiae clearly enoi^h was 
that merging is primarily mnninol^ical, that there Is a grading in 
behaviour on the basis of prt^inquity in kinship, and that there is 
always a system of secondary terminology to indicate tbe differences. 
The linguistic aspect of the manp^ is dealt with in the following 
chapter. 

It must not be thought tbaf the relationship involved in the term 
kasc a pai/o is efiecQve only on mote dramatic occasions in the social 
iifi*. These see a full asseml^ge ^ hut continually such 

ties arc relied upon for cchtyerarion in ordinary economic affeics. 

An example may be taken from the tuoneric making of tbe Ariki 
Tafua In i^aS. The activities of tbe working party engaged in 
digging the toot have been described in Charter IV. The ownership 
of the ground illustrates a common practice. Tbe root was dug from 
land belonging to the Id^pusaqa fiunily of Kafika. Pa Mspusa^a 
(deceased) was own mother's brother to Nau Nukonefo (herself of 
Taumako dan) who had planted tbe tiimteric there. So by bonds of 
kinship and marriage tlte territory of Kafika supplied maf^rial for the 
dye manufacture of Tafoa. 

In the actual preparation of the dye the wetkiag party were also 
ia/K a paifa, and oik beard few pcoonaL names, but nearly always 
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ttrtn$ of kinship. The men engaged were of Tafua and Kafika 
clans. There were the chief of Tafua and his sons, together with a 
son-in-law of the chief and this man*8 father. Pa Nukuofo. There was 
also Satapuaki of the allied group of Paiu. “ Oar son; he assists 
us,” said the Tafua folk- Then tlirc was the eldest son of Pa Fetauta 
of the Marinoa group, related to the Tafua family by the brother-sister 
marriage eschangc of die chief and Pa Matinoa. There was also 
Kayaika of the Nukuraro group of Kafika. Pa Nukurato was a 
dassificatory mother*! brother of the Aiiki Tafua, and Kavaika, the 
former’s grandson, was therefore a '‘brother” of the chief’s sons, 
There was also a cross relationship between Pa Nukuofo and Kavaika, 
since the former was the husband of the latter’s grandfather’s sister, 
There were other cross relationships too, but these are sufiidcnt to 
show how the purely economic contacts at ercry stage of the task 
were liable to be affected by the kinship status of the various parties 
m regard to each other. For example, the issuing of working orders, 
the discussion of the division of the product, the contribution of 
food supplies during the work, and the apportwnmem of food at 
meals were all conditioned by the etisteoce of kinship tdioos- The 
interplay between economics and kinship, which is such a character¬ 
istic feature of the Tikopia social structure, thus involves certain 
limitations upon co-operative activity, although in itself it strengthens 
both fectors. 

The appeal for co-operation beteeen kin is not always effective. 
As I was sifting with Pa Ragifuri in his house one mornji^, one of 
his brothers’ sons came in and said, “ My father wants you to make 
up a crew to go fishing.” He replied, ” My shoulders are sore from 
yesterday. Tell your father to go and look for a crew for himself.” 


METAPHORS FOR KINSHIP 

The Tikopia are not content to use a single set of kinship terms 
with unvarying monotony. They have allowed the system to 
effloresce, grafting upon it descriptive and metaphorical expressions. 
Such secondary terminology, though making for variety and delicacy 
in social situations, is usually not so precise in its definition; it tends 
to indicate general types of relationship rather than specify exact ties 
with individuals. Hae are some terms used among M/vto a pailo. 

Linkage with kindred of past generations is expressed in a number 
of linguistic usages, The word for instance, signifies in general 
situations “ base,” “ beginning,” “ origin,” “ source,” “ cause.” One 
talks of the of a tree, meaning that portion of the trunk in the 
region of its emergence from the ground, that on which its stability 
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depends; ooe faUca of the of A soQg> meanmg dte itt$t scuisa, 
which gives the doe to the others, and ooe asks the tafi/o of in 
action, meaning the causes which led to h. This is oi^ of the terms 
used to refer to the Eunily groi^ either on the father’s or on the 
mother’s side. Another term is the connotation of which is 
restricted to social linkage, bur whicb is a synonym of in this 
sphere. It may be translated as “ sprung femn.** Some examples 
will show the sense in which these are used. 

Seremata, who was always desirous of explaining social forms, 
discussed these ter ms. He said, ** £ a/u mai ma te poh u f^im^ mai 
tt tmtina. Kmu e afu mai ia tokM tafitc sa 'B^aropuka ; a htou 

te Taumako { /era t$Jaetuky^ c fem^ /era.** “One springs from the 
family ^ the woman, from the mother’s brother. I spring from sa 
Raropuka; my or^in is sa Rarc^nka; and yet ! am Taumako; 
that is the custom of this land.” As be said agun, ”£ rua oht tafite > 
tajito foist tokM matsa foki^ “ My origins are two; I originate also 
from my &ther too.” A person usually speaks of the fiunily group 
of his father as '* teku paito,* my house,” and that of his mother as 
” U paito kmu ne afu mat i ct,” " the house from which 1 sprang.” So 
Pa Motuai}!, sister’s child of the Ariki Tafua, said, Kmu ne mai 
mai path arikiy* “ I have sprang from a chiefly house.” And during 
the indaion ceremony of a boy in Nukuafua frmily it was said of 
his true mother’s brother, Pa Fai^atoto, ** Na afu taa teau /era Pa 
Fa^/oto,” His absolutely correct ^ that is Pa Faxjatoto,” contrast¬ 
ing him with more di<tanf reladves on tl^ modKC*8 side. Again, if 
natives are {^uestiooed casually regarding the origin of the unfortunate 
Faqaiere clan, they iteariy always x^y *‘mafM met “ they sprung 
from Tonga,” referring to the fact that the ancestral marriage which 
was tesporisible for d)e emergence of the present-day group was of a 
Tongan woman with the son of a local chi^. 

It might be gathered from this that afa is a term used to refer to 
the spedJk linkage of a persoo with his mother’s kin. It is certainly 
used most commonly in this connectioa, but not excloslvely. The 
following examples show that it has a wider inteipretarion. A man 
said, yJiOM ka nofomfo laaakiy aktt tama /era oka afn. E ajaaftt i a 
knoHy' **I shall dwell on then and die, but my children, there axe my 
descendants. They have sprung from me.” Pae Sao too, to be 
relied upon for correct usage, in speaking of his ancestors said to 
me, ” Kmm e nofe e afu mm a PmOy /OQaia mm Uinw, tt menu te ariki 
Tafuay ne otto “I who dwell here am sprung from Pono, a man 
of Uvea, the prot^gf of the Ariki Tafiia who came to settle.” Again 
he explained that tb« man Pono was taken as a son by Fakaofotau, 
the representative of the Sao group, ** who sprang from the earth.” 
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After Stating that the autochthones of the vadous “ houses ” were of 
diflcrtflt origin, he also pointed out that each present “ house is 
really of inunigrant stock. “ Wt who dwell here one and aU from 
foreign skies,” he said.‘ Here aju refers definitely to filiadoo in 
the male line. When the Adki Taumako, referm^ to a well-known 
ancestor, Pemrua of ija Faea, said, “w e/«, Pa Raniriitei/* he 
meant the same thing, the latter being a direct descendant of die 
former through males. The term may be used in an extended sense, 
as by Pa Korokoro in speaking of Vahihaloa. “ My own a/t/,** he 
said. His ancestor traditionaily came from Luagiua, the home of 
Vahihaloa. 

The word afit, it may be noted, is not equivalent to ‘ being bom 
in the ordinary sense; it is a concept of social and nor physiological 
nativity. Though in common with It is used to describe the 
connection with either the father's or the mother’s kinship group the 
use of such terms of oripnation in respect of the latter, in a sodety 
where recognition of physiological paternity is combined with patri¬ 
lineal filiation, indicates again the importance which these natives 
place upon the preservation of the matrilineal lie. An elaboration of 
a/u is maafuafu, a term used mainly in ritual formulae. It signifies 
” to breed, to tovc descendants.” 

A word allied in meaning to those just described, but the reverse 
of them, is raju^e, which is used for descendants, representatives in 
following generations. One man explained it thusr " Sm je taaa 
jftau, trra fou taim e nofo ana tama fera mau rafu^a. Te tamay A mako- 
puna, t pci katca." ” If you have no child, and there is your brother 
with children living, there ate your descendants. The child, the grand¬ 
child, it operates everywhere.” The term rafui^a of course means 
descendants in general; the speaker is merely concerned to point 
out here that even if one has no ofeprii^ oneself, those of one’s 
brother count as one’s own. Such is the native theory. An Iterative 
fonn of this word is rt^urafit^. 

The above expressions involve no very obvious metaphors. But 
there axe a number of these. One’s children or descendants may be 
described, for example, as cku faa, my fruit. A man may speak of 
such an one agm as iataufosa, our root. This last appears to reverse 
the physiological relation, but the word in ordinary speech denotes 
a tuber of taro or yam, that is, the product of those plants, so the 
logic of the situation is not violated. These expressions recall the 
Biblical use of the term “ seed ” for children, 

Another figure of speech is contained in the term va or vava, used 

> A dUcussion of the Mf7n “ Afijkere,*' rePerring to autochthonous groupa, will 
be ifl histotj and Tradifhnf ef TiMapia. 
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to indicate the teladoiiship of constns. Pa Tahai said of Fa2)ota7a7c» 
son of his motber*s biotb^r. Pa Puaijaooa, ** Tpkn fa ttna ; tchi ruaa 
ne an mai i Fara^aMcoy** " one is my so; my mother came hither 
from Famt)aaoa.** The term is reciptocal aod coreis ortho>coQsiiis 
as well as cross-coosins. A common phrase heard to describe two 
persons tau forum maori; popo i ran aoao.** A neat translation of 

this expression is difiicuh» but the beat rendering of it is, they are 
fitst cousins, closely related throt^h their mothers.** Thus Pa 
Fenuatara said of himself and Pa Raroyai, e sou i mau rma.*' His 
mother and that of the latter were sisttrs. The term va or pova is used 
only for referenm ; such a person is addressed as taina or kam in the 
orchnary way. The word is an a{^cation of diat for tunbilicus and 
conveys metaphorically the idea birth from the same stock. 

As a coUecrive term for a group of relatives Adw a paito is generally 
used. But I once beard the Ariki Taumako describe the group 
(including himself) who to support a woman thus, ** Kasei na 
faoaf “ Here are bee people.*' This usage is the same as in Ei^lish. 

Inclusion in the kaut a pmtp tesB primarily on consanguinity. If 
two men marry two sisters, they will not consider ibemselves to be 
karw a paifo on grouuds alor^ But wives are regarded as of 
the iaoc apaito of their husbands, rince they come and live in the house, 
so the usage is not quite parallel here. The bond of consanguinity 
may in some cucumrtances be When the ancestor of the 

Sao group immigrated to Tikr^ia, be was taken under the protection 
of the Ariki Tafua- Said Pa Ra^furi, “ Being left with the chief, he 
dwelt as the kons a of the chief; be became a ritual elder, he made 
kava for die chief, be became a son (Jakatame) to the chief.** In the 
ordinary way the bond of blood is traced ftx. In the olden days a 
woman of the “ house ** of qa FW married into the “ house ** of 
Faraijanoa, Hence al! persons of these two houses regard them¬ 
selves as related, as constituting kam a paifo, and when a woman of 
the latter group died d uring my stay, representatives of the former 
atmnded the funeral on this e^licxt basis. 

Groups of the Jkam a pmm order, though not of unitary character, 
may be of ertreme importance in the social life. They assemble 
around thdr focus for bith, incision, marriage, death or other striking 
occasion. When Pa Paiu was afflicted with swollen gl^ in the 
neck, which gave promise of a serious dtoouemeni, he was surrounded 
by these kin who cheered him, p«^)pcd him up and attended to him 
in his pain. When food was brooghr his first thought was for them. 
“ Inn s€ VOS netouy fahi Mow a postpf “ Take some nourishment for 
yourselves, my body of kinsfolk,” he croa k ed. His use of riie 
possessive indicates the personal reference that sodi a gathering 
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has. When a mourjUDg feast was made foe the relatives of 
Noakena» dcowned soQ of Pa Raqifuci, the &ther addressed Che 
gathering, '* My Aatto a paito^ you eat your fish from our eacoc which 
was dn^ged down to secure fish fcom the sea.'’ It was the first time 
the canoes had been out since the boy was lost. Apostrophe to the 
assembled kin in this form is frequently made. 

Membership of such a group is of course reciprocal, and a person 
spends much of his time rendenog service in recognition of these 
claims. The bounds of the a psito are in fact sec not by the 
inability to trace kbsMp further, but by the practical difficulties of 
close economic and social co-operation with a great number of 
people. The chiefly families, naturally, have larger active kano a 
pojts than do the coenmonera. As In most Polynesian communities the 
political system and the kinship structure are closely interdependent. 

The possibility of counting kinship on both sides, apart from 
matters of descent and succession, has meant In Tikopia that every 
person of ordinary competency can ultimately trace connection with 
every other person in tiw community of over twelve hundred souls. 
As it is said, “ the whole land is a single body of kinsfolk; or, “ the 
land which stands here, it makes a body of kinsfolk throughout.” 
The recognition of this is of importance in promoting the unity of 
the various autonomous groups of the patriiif^ order, by providing 
them with numerous cross-ties which couple them firmly together 
for common action. The law and goveroment of the community 
and the integrity of its religious institutions rest largely upon this 
basis, and it is probably accurate to say that the social health of the 
Tikt^ia community, or» of the most prosperous in the Western 
Pacific, is dependent upon this kiQsh 4 > system, with its associations, 
being maintained unimpaired. 


CHAPTER Vn 
THE LANGUAGE OF KINSHIP 

Thb dassiftotory of rdationship has been enough 

described, so that its geaexal featuies are fiuniliai. What has not so 
often been rtilized, thoogh, is the function of such a system as a 
stabilising mechaxiiscD in a society. It forms a most osefnl mode of 
grouping people, it estabUsi^ tbeii relations to one another. Looked 
at ftom this point of view, the old conemst with systems of the de> 
scriptive type is meanii^less; within a dassiheatory system it is 
perfectly possible to describe individuals by modification or qualifica¬ 
tion of terms, or by additional arms for special relatives—«U of whidi 
phenomena ate frequent in primitive kinship. Moreover, a so-called 
“ descriptive ** system is also a means of classifying persons, though 
its range may not be so extensive. 


COMMONSEKSB IN PRIMniVE CATEGORIES 

The question then is not whetl^ a kinship term classifies or 
describes, but whether it has a single or a multiple referent And m 
a small society where intfividuals arc well known to each other, it is 
probably more convenient to allow kinship terms to have a multiple 
referent and to make further personal distinctions within tius frame- 
svork than to have a scpaiaa term for e^ individual who is of 
social interest. Moreover, in primitive societies, where other motto 
of dassifying and grouping persons are not highly elaborated—by 
absence of economic spedalkaaon or a manifold difieientiation in 

yanlf _the classificaiory system ofiers a useful mechanism for fitting 

in strangers with the minimum of trouble. AH visitors to the shores 
of Tikopia soon themselves embraced within the kinship sch^e. 
In olden times immigrane were fakatama, “ made sons ” to the chieft j 
Maresere, the informant of Rivers, in more tecem years was received 
into the family of the Arild Tafua, and pbyed his part accordingly. 
When it became apparent to the Tikopia that I was taking a considtt- 
able iatecest in their more complex iastitudons, the two chieft with 
whom I associated a great deal, the Ariki Kafika and ^ Arild Taf^, 
brought me within their kinship ran^. The Ariki Tafua, in his 
usual authorimtive style, addressed me without question as tama, son; 
the Ariki Kafika debated for a while, then courteously said, speaku^ 
to one of his ftmUy, “I don’t know whether the two of us are 
wew (father and son) or (brothers).” It was pointed out 

that on grounds of reUtive age the fomser was more ^ropnate. 
“ Kaia nir* " So be hi” he said This immediately gave a lead 
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to & gTttt many oth er people, who adju$ted themselves accordingly, 
and I dropped as it were into a slot of the kinship machioe. Ihls 
determined my position on the floor of the house when I attended 
funerals and other ceremonies, and the gifts 1 made and received ; 
some yoiu^ m en called me “ brother ’* and told me lewd jests, teased 
me and helped me in difliculties, others called me “ father ** and ueated 
me with respect, and—what might have been embarrassing in other 
circumstances^—small children took me confidingly by the hand and 
addressed me as unmarried father/’ as is the custom with bachelor 
uncles. 

Personal contact with the classiflatory system of a Polynesian 
community shows its utility and smooth wotking; it certainly spears 
to be no more cumbrous than our own way of handling the relation¬ 
ships of la some respects it is more convenient, as reference to 
the /au terminology of linkage will prove (see p. aj 4 ). 

la an empirical study of a language each speech situation in which 
a word occurs presents a speofic connotation of it. The problem of 
translation consists in finding by comparison and abstraction the 
most suitable equivalent by which to render this indefinite number of 
connotations. In practice what is done is to take the statistical mode 
of a number of speech siniadons and by reference to this to construct 
a general or basic equivalent, which is commonly called the meaning ’* 
of the word. In speech situations where the connotation of the word 
diverges widely from the mode, it is convenient to employ also one 
ot mote special equivdents, leaving aside the question of their genetic 
relation to the modal usage. Thus in Tikopia the general equivalent 
o£/«w? is “ land ” in the sense of a certain circumscribed territory. 
Toku fsnua h Tiiscpa —my land, it is Tikopia, a person says In 
describing his provenance. Ko TihpU tt viki Tikopia is 

a small h ndi In the greater number of speech configurations in 
which this word is us^, it bears this connotation. But there 
are divergent uses. To translate the expression fenm ku iora^ 
by the general equivalent, land has made speech,” would be too 
indeterminate. The specific reference is to occupiers of the land \ 
using the special equivalent, a mote adequate revering Is people 
have been talking ”—there has been gossip, or exchange of opinion. 
In the slighting expression ftruta i>an, the word has much the same 
force, though here the reference is usually intended as a reflection 
upon definite persons. ** You stupid people ” gives the meaning 

also Test 6). 

The impe^ctions of the average dictionary of a oarive lai^aage, 
with its assumption of identical connotation for the same word in 
difierent speech situations, are obvious. 
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Tbe same pdndpie to bomophooes. An entitely 

set of cooiiocatioas b found in difieiiog speech sjcuadons for the same 
set of sounds, and other groups of equiTalencs altogether must be 
provided. the set of phonemes Jama is found in a set of speech 

situations videly divergent from those mentioned above, dw connota> 
don being the placenta. The use of matia in Tlkopia also illustrates 
this. One mo^ equivalent, as trill be dear from the foregoing 
kinsWp analysis, is “ &iher **; another is ** effectiveness.** In the 
expression “ na aana ht sou ttSva^ bis **« has been taken away 
by the spirits,** eitl^ equivalent is ostensibly applicable, and context 
is necessary to give the chie. Wbetbet or not there Is a geoedc 
connection between die use of the same set of phonemes in such 
difiecent contexts is a qoestion which it is impossible to deade in 
the absence of hlstodcal evidence. 

In the translation of native phrases in this book the basic eqmvalent 
is generally given, but where necessaxy for a mote accurate 

rendering of the of the original a special equivalent has been 

used. The foregoing beef e^ilanarioa gives die jusaricarion for 
what may odierwise an inconsistency, lliough I have used on 
occasion the terms ** literal ’* and ** free ** to ibscribe translation, I 
do so for convenience, not because 1 regard them as accurate. A 
word-for-word rendering &om one language into a nother is xiot a 
literal or exact translation any nsore than the a bsence of such ren derin g 
means a loss of exactness. In any patriculat speech situation a special 
equivalent may be more exact th^ the basic one, and the number of 
words involved is irrelevant. 

It is unnecessary to traverse fuxthet any part of the theoretical 
exposirioD of d^ cm|^cal, functional study of language so admirably 
and definitively ^ven by Bronislaw MalsnowshL^ 

This chapter is primaxily a section of the study of kinship, not 
an essay in linguistics. Ihe problem is that of defining as accurattly 
as possible the TTv^^«'^g of what may be called items of verbal 
behaviour towards kin in llk^ia, In paiQcular the behaviour in¬ 
volved in the use of Idnship terms. These latter arc words of special 
function. They refer to a relarionship at the same time as they 
denote an indtviduaL Where pracrically every term has a multiple 
referent, in order that the set of vocables may serve with some 
predsioQ to induce a desired teacrion in the sodal life, the due to 
their must be given by the sttoarion in which they are u<ed. 

1 s. MaiiiKr«nki, " The Ptob^ of MclinMe m Pxauc^e l^a^gta ” ia Tit 
Mtamfig ^ A£»g, by Ogdea aad Richards, 19*5, i Gsrrfm/ 

ofui ttmr 19JJ, ^ li oUcf*vtioi» of d»c *iiw gcflctsi C 7 P« »« 

given by J. R. Pinh, * 9 )^ 
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Didereot types of kinship situ&tion have been cecorded &nd analysed 
in the pzettding chapters, and some of the lingoistic data beaxing 
upon them is discussed below. 


KINSHIP SPEECH IN ACTION 

A few native utterances are reproduced here in the original in 
ordef to present in a group convenient for reference some character' 
istic forms of erprcssion- These examples are taken from a large 
collection of items which comprise on the one hand narratives, soi^, 
ritual formulae, statements of a general kind about social institutions 
and statements about personal affairs. These were volunteered by 
informants or obnined from them in discussion. On the other hand 
I recorded also many snatches of conversation made not to me but 
between native and native during the ordinary courn of the daily 
life, These records, fragmentary and unsystematic as they are, I 
consider in some ways as the most useful part of my linguistic docu¬ 
mentation, since they truly show speech in action, speech as part of 
an integral “ compla ” of behaviour, implementing social rations 
with the aim of fotwaiding some native end, not merely of enlighten¬ 
ing an anthropolc^isc. Most of the texts given here arc of this type. 
They tend to be short, usually being brusque commands, questions 
or expressions of opinion during the course of some activity. Their 
social context is not of a generalized, reconstructed order, but consists 
of a concrete situation, of a relationship between real persons whose 
non-lioguistic behaviour has also been observed and described. A 
few descriptive statements have also been included, but lack of space 
forbids a systematic presentation of this aspect of kinship; in general, 
only translations of such statements have been given in the body 
of the book. 

For the snatches of conversation, In order that the meaning of each 
utterance may be appreciated, it is obviously necessary to know at least 
the kinship position of the participants, the immediate background 
of conditions precedent to the incident, and the activity immediately 
subsequent to it, as well as the whole cultural framework in which 
the incident is set. This social context is usually provided in other 
parts of the book dealing with the various institutionalized relation¬ 
ships, local grouping, genealogies, etc. Keferences for each text are 
given, with Interlinear translation in basic equivalents; the fuller 
meaning will be found in the appropriate context as indicated. 
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Tbxt S. I. Ref. pp. 174. Genedogy V and Plaa I. 

Fakasdki calls : ^ NmB/ JhTeiiU ht tiko i tt tfo^ na.** 

** Mother I Tekila has exacted in the place there.” 

Nau Ratoakau : “ ICv tika ifeaf** 

“ Has excreted where ? ” 

PsLkasaika: ** I t 9 ww / iQa tai** 

“ In ^ path on the shores.” 

Nau Raroakau ; “ I ft an 9 ** 

“ Ifiihe path ? ” 

This test illustrates the fotra of address Co a mother On dais case 
dassiScator7, Pa Taitai and Fakasaika being cross-cousins through the 
Atiki Tafua). The connotation of the word ora (paA) as a public 
place can be seen bf compasison with the tttm for an illegitimate 
child (feaa i ft an), p. 5x8, and by such expressions for a time of 
peace as ft ta^a ka at irtft ft an, a mao may sleq) in the middle of 
the path. The attitude towards excreta as an o^ect of disgust is 
indicated hj Texts ij and 14, and on pp. 


Te-VT S. z. Ref. pp. zjz-ZTl- 

" Kma Hti t aoMt. Km a mat f^o, kara^ mai id a 

”1 here am mother. Will enter from outside, calls hither to 
kucanoMt. Tera ua atu m Seai Ttra Uata^on kamma 
me mother. Then what thither then What ? Then Mataqore say 
mai i mm famii pat! Jahomt an par E mata 
hither first mother! father! doubling thither father. Says 
one mm naat, tara maaaiu tfma ft tara^ mi irta 
thither first mother, then remembers because the speech by her known 

ftra pa mai ki wwt.” 
then father hither behind.** 

Material on the rdarioos other than linguistic of the father. Pa 
Fcnuataia, and lus daughter, Matajjore, is given on pp. 145.» 57 . > 7 **** 
This text, of which the free icanslatioo is ^ven on p. *72, was a 
personal statement volunteered in comment on the problem of what 
was the first kinship speech of a child. It illustrates the capaaty of 
an intelligent Tikopia to make a separation d peisonaUty and soao- 
logical function from linguistic artributioo. The kinship term of 
address, pa, is here used with verbal force, an unusual expression. 
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Text S.}. Ref. p. xjj* 

Tt more eu o sou afu Ae fau naru ka 9 
" The maro come to take away that the linked mothers may come 
fBoi 0 iof.” 
hither to carry.” 

This secktcnce was uttered by the Aiiki Kafika during the progress 
of the ceremooies of repairing one of his sacred canoes. Members 
of the working party on such occasion are rewarded by presents 
of baxk-doth arranged in a set form ; such are known as marfi. The 
words were addressed to a single individual, as is evident from the 
verbal form Oft, but not in fact to any 8peci£ed person. “ Let some¬ 
one come ” is the interpretation. The use of the form 5*2 tau nana 
iliustrates how persons may be referred to without specific mention 
of tl^m by name. In this context it is the women of the household 
of the chief (cf. pp. 121-1*3), obviously of different kinship grades— 
inclu d ing Nau Kafika and her daughter-in-law—whose function it was 
to carry off the bundles of back-cloth to the homes of the workers. 
The result of the command was that one of the younger men 
approached and bore the bundles away from the immediate vicinity 
of the canoe, which the women might not venture near, to a spot 
where they could take them up- Understanding of this brief utterance 
demands then a knowledge of principles of economic reciprocity, of 
notions of sacredness, of the coostirution of a specific household and 
the respective functions of men and of women, as well as of the 
linguistics of kioshjp. 

Tbct S. 4. Rbp. pp. laj, 2j^2^cs and Genealogy I. 

“ Tw vai tama El" ** TsMl t kai^ Jai marie" 

“ Thy foot, son.” “ Adze is sha^, do gently.” 

These expressions were used during the course of the canoe-work 
mentioned in Text S. 3. Pa Vainunu, kinsman of the Ariki Kafika, 
was Trimm ing the edge of a plank and put his foot on the hull in order 
to hold it steady. Since the foot was in the line of the blow, this 
appeared dangerous and the Aiiki warned him rathet anxiously by 
the simple statement, “Thy foot, sou.” Another man backed this 
up by a lefemnce to the keenness of the tool The injunctions were 
repeated several times. The effect of these words on Pa Vainunu 
was not to make him conform. He simply smiled and continued as 
before, and nothing further was said. The phrase used by the Aciki 
illustrates the common habit of addressing a brother (taina) by the 
ordinary term for son {Uma), which is a less formal mode of establishing 
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contact (cf. Texts ^ aod Q. There is oo rule to say when either 
fora should be used. 

Tsxt $. 5. Rfif. 65, 7t, 254. 

Pae Sao said : 

** Tama El iw mforv^ i ^ tOa siti » foi fmriki ^ 

** Son t thy dvelling in the inland not an individoal areca ? ** 

The Axiki Taumako replied : 

**Sia / kmam kma ata i tom tan mana net'* 

** No! I did ask away €com your (two) linked fiuber here.’* 

This piece of conrersadon took place while the two were sittii^ 
in my how. Pae Sao, addressing tlw chief» his classihcatory brother, 
by the informal term of ** son,** asked him for some areca nut in the 
usual easy native style. My bouse was just at the head of the beach, 
hence the orientation of “inland^ (cf. pp. 19, 79). Nefirar}a in 
diSerent co ntex t s may tefet to the place or <^jece upon whi^ one is 
sitting, or to the house in vducb one is living, or as in this case, co the 
lands upon whidi, or by vutoe of which, one lives, or to the genetalieed 
state of living. Fat is ibc Indrvidnaliang particle used in speaking 
of separate endties, not of an indeterminate quandty, and referring 
most commonly to things, though occasionally to persons. Fat 
TiAopia is a single Tikopia person as disdoa frc^ “ a Tikopia in 
generaL The form of the qnesdon, of the entreating ot<^ was 
dictated by the scardcy of areca and the st^edor posidon of the chief; 
it tends to imply that the answer will he in a n^dve, as indeed it 
proved to be. The chief disdauned possession by reference Co his 
own «^ fi«er lequesc. Kazsi means to ** ask for ’* an object, as distinct 
from fesiriy to ** en()uiie about.*' The use of die possessive adjunct 
lent (your two) lasted of the perscmal pronoun (you two) lays 
the stress on the linkage of relationship between Pae Sao aod his son, 
Inscead of their separate personalities. In the chief*$ reply the 
vocalizadon of siei was important; tha / w%s prolonged, con* 

veying the regret at refusd. Prolongadon is a very Sequent method 
of expressing shades of meaning in 'Hkopia (cf. p. ai). 

Tejct S. 6. Rep. p. jja. 

“ Kae je son id mtja E I fakadtrittiri, Jemta e kapii* 

" Not lift up abOTe brother I Sit bowed land is many.** 

The context of diis statement is to be found in the descripdoo of 
the mardage of sa Roi]oifo (Qiapcer XV). Here, ptobably because 
it is embO(£ed in a rebuke publicly made, die more formal “ brother ** 
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term is used—the two men weie dassificatoty kin, not of the same 
clan. The word Jakatmturi describes a characteristic Tikopia atti¬ 
tude that of sittir^ with bowed head, listening to another; it is 
adopted by persons who are recehing weighty mstruedons or who are 
ashamed, and its coroUary is sUence, since speech is nortnaUy face to 
&ce “ Sit quiet ” is the connotation here, a mote gentle admonition 
than “ sit without speaking,” which the Tikopia espiess by the literal 
combination of elements in nojc faUstm. The identification of land 
and people in the termhas been referred to already (p- 236). 

Text S. 7 . Rbf. PP* 448-9* 

i TQtim; o kioapaito: ka qH te ran 

“ Father and in Todate; (pi) names houses; will end the naming 

kiseha'* 

difiercntly.” 

This was said by Pa Niokapu to the assembled company at the 
initiation when he was tired with the lengthy process of spedfic 
deation of sources of gifts. The expression pa ma signifies parems- 
The word wtf, ordinarily a conjunction “ and,” is used as a plural sign 
when only one of the component dements is expJicidy rwodoned. 
For iflscaacc in niana ma KuramuA^ literally “ 1 and he (and) Kuramua, 
the first word, the exclusive dual, gives the key to the meaning, and 
the other words wtf . . . are in apposition to the imphat mention of 
the other person in the pronoun. The Tikopia are much given to 
economy in expression in such directions, as the terminology 
shows (pp. The expression pa ma assumes a colUcove 

interest in these relatives on the part of all present- On one occasion 
a young man of a group asked me in friendly tones, “ how pa m 
in Otara ? ” meaning my parents in New Zealand, but placing them 
as it were in the parent category to the whole group then present. 

Text S. 0. RfiF. p. 20S. 

" ^ ^ ««» 

“ Press-nose to the knee thy grandparent eat excrement for the 

mana** 

fether.” 

The background of this incident was the investiture with leaf 
necklets of persons who attended a kava ceremony of the Ariki K^ka. 
Men, women and children had each a necklet tic<l on by the officiating 
chiefl the object being to promote their health and welfare by placing 
them* under the direct protection of the gods. The chief sat outside 
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his house on s stone and each pecson knelt befor e him, as deference 
to his rank demanded. One small ^illd, faoweyer, blandly stood ia 
£coqc of him in ignorance, uadi shouttd at by its father, one of the 
chiePs sons. The presMng c£ nose to a chlers hand or knee is a 
courteous though not inTariable act of respect to him when thus 
brought in Immediate proximicy. 

Text $. 9. Ref. p. 459. 

Pa Koroatu said: 

** atv ka tt pottt kafa ma I** 

** Grasp thither at the piece sinoet there ! *’ 

Pa Kukuafua replied: 

" Tfthi kuna tuht kuna tar^aia; kmu ka mma atn'* 

'* Leave there leave there brother'in-law; 1 shall speak away.** 

The context of rhit incident, described in Qiaptei Xm, was the 
attempt to give a customary return gift to the persons who brought 
a ritual present of bark-cloth (nwe) after an iniriafirtft ceremony. 
The term potu means a short end of somethk^ as of firewood or 
cloth; the use of it here gives a deprecatory turn to the ofier of the 
sinnec. 

Text S. 10. Ref. p. jii. 

" MStna i mma Me pm 9 p 9 st masi mo Ufou 

Elder (f.-iit'L) says to go to touch a masi for us (ind.) 

ma fai 0 ana nea.” 
for making of his things.** 

This was an instruction given by Pa Raiovi to other members of a 
small party assisting the Ariki Ka£ka at the ceremony of " Throwing 
the Fire-stick,** wMch begins the season oi ritual consecration ^ of 
important economic and sodal affairs. Ma/m is the term of respect 
wltich Pa Rarovi, as dassificatoey son-in-law of the chief, uses in 
speaking of him in his presence; in otk^c conversation on the same 
occasion Pa Rarovi adthessed the chief as “ Kama ** (you two), spoke 
to him of “ erw wtf,’* “ your (dual) things,” and was addressed by him 
in cum as ** Karm." The “things** referred to here arc the cere¬ 
monies, for which the chief is responsible, and which ate spoken of 
almost as if they were his material pr^erty. Food is necessary for 
such occasions, hence the order co p re pare some masi. The use of 
the word pa Is incerestii^ ; h means usually the aa of touching, but 
here implies that working-over wish the bands which is needed to get 
this paste ready for consumption. 

» V^rAtftkCadr. 
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T^xt S. II. IUf. p. 1 ^ 5 . 

“ Mfou Mtfta mo.*' 

** Sp<flk speak not Usten hither.” 

This uttetance of Nau Taitai to her son TekiU is ia characteristic 
form. Pfonouos are omitted and the subject of the verbal forms is 
changed in the middle. “ 7 speak,do not listen ” is the meaning. 

Text S. la. Ref. p. 41 ^' 

“ Fat ki otou ke ataaud 54 Jafiffi / toiao ka« 

“Do to your (pi.) own thought the women cover cover but 

sid dd** 
not not.” 

This is an example of the jerky, antithetical type of sentence which 
the Tikopit use so frequently, and widi such economy. The last 
five words in Er^tlish would be expanded in some such form as “ If 
you arc going to * cover* (technical term for adding to a gift of 
bark'cloih), then do so; if yon don*t want to, then don’t.’* The use of 
the geoecal expression “ the women *’ in speaking to a group actually 
present is also a Tikopia idiom j the personal pronow can be taken 
as understctod, since it sometimes prefaces the expression. 

Text S. i^. Rep. p. xjd. 

“ fe mo fe mafia! Kmou ka mt atu matt 

“Eat exaement for the ftthec. I shall exit thither die 

htou i tt 
you (pi.) on foe spot” 

This was called out by a man to some children who were stamping 
at the side of the house in which we were seated, It had practically 
no effect. The usual invective of foe “ eatii^ filth ’* type had no 
special kinship referent, as the children stood in various relationships 
to the cursec. The ttrm uru is difficult to translate by a simple 
equivaJenr; it means “ to pass through the doorway ” in either 
direction, inwards ot outwards, foe particle mat (hither) or a/u (thither) 
giving the sense. 

Text S. 14. Rep. p. aoo. 

“ Aftaa sea kai te mo ts maeta a fisorofaki ? 

“Things what eat excrement for the father is redprocaily— - 
divesging^'ContinuaUy } 

Kai is mo it mana** 

Bat excrement for the ftther.” 
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Hete th« ezplethe is iiwnwi into the of dte $entence es ui 
apostrophe to the qocry, “ Wh« kiod of thiog? ? ” I cannot expUia 
vhy the pionl should be used fot the <in gnifl» aom in case. 
The xttmfisorofakt is an example of the comtooa usage of the Tikopia 
of SQ^oifdfig a tedpiocal prefix and a condnoadve suffix to a ^rbal 
form. In e&ct, siace he was addressing his son* the father was here 
cursing himself. 

Tbxt S. 15. R». p. 164. 

“ Kmu t tjtd ki oka Matva s hmi e ar^fa 

" I am afiectionate to my parents are living I am loving 
ki oht matt/a'* 
to my parents.” 

This was a statement by Pae Sao ia e^lanation of the line in the 
long in Chapter VUl, p. 294* whidi I b^ translated as “ But our 
voyage raises affection within In the oragiaal the term tua 

occurs. 1 had not beard this word before, though it was the end 
of my stay in Tikopia. Pae Sao, on being quesdoned said, “ hta^ tt 
aroja^** and went on as above to illustcim dldacdcally. In &ct 
his own parents were dead and rhi^ sentence is an example of how a 
Tikopia gives point to a genecalizadon by a personal xefitrence, even 
though his own inunediam circumstances are not in actuality such as 
he posiu for the sake makix^ his e^Ianation clear. Like Text 5 . a 
this instance Indicates the capacity of d>e Tikopia fot imaginative 
reconstruction aod figurative interpret^on (cf. Chapter V fot ocher 
equivalents of arofa). 

Text S. 1^. Ref. p. 5^5. 

The Anki Taumako said: 

** Kjtou t ki 0 ; Ue^a 6 tokM pmto ttra ko ta 

“I am sympathetic to him; man of my house there (indeed) 
rup 0 i 9 id toku paht** 

went to giasp to my canoe.” 

Pae Sao said: 

"" Fai h mo U mmta. Nojomfo mfo tiakiim tona 

** Eat excrement for the father. I>weiKdwell dwell rejected his 
nofim kao poi'* 
wife and go.” 

Then he added mminatiogly: ** E mmu ft fijia ki 0.” 

** Is said not desire to her.” 
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The Aiiki replied: 
“ Se ffot sga ? 
** Kot desiie what ? 


Nff pffi 0 ^ maiu2»A / Sf fifia ki 

. wcfiitodoroher beUy ( Not desiie to 


til See, te etmi pe U ia^ata? 
hci I What, the spirit ? or the man ? 

Then be said slowly : “ P« 7 «re » raw /;««.” 

“ Go only to be sunned only.” 


Later the chief said: 

■■p. su U vaka U Sa ‘ 

"Be what the catwe the man? Group Namo is afraid is 

aii kuou e fekaUhteki Met siei. Bfai^ te veke it 

attiibtttiog I am making angry but no. Because the canoe the 
rekeu, te Un^ete e hie; H vcke it i^a ven 

timber, the man is different j the canoe the timber, thing common 
sin e teu fev^i ki tclM iiftc tor,ata. Te A rai^, 

not is linked same to our body man. The canoe the umbet, 

«/*« wnrr kata/eu ie^aie w^iee >ui 

thing common; but we the (pi.) men great its weight. 


In free translation these reflections of the chief ran, “ I feel sorry 
for him; ies a man of my ‘ house ’ who has gone and \ud han<^ on 
my canoe.” Then Pae Sao commented, ‘‘May his father eat filthi 
He stays on and on and then he casts off his wife and g^. . . . It 
is said that he did not want her.” The chief burst out. Vest’s ^s 
-did not want her? He went and made her pregnant I He di^ t 
want her I What is she, a devil? or a human bemg ? . . . Hes 
geneHust to be burnt by the sun- - After all, is a canoe a human 
being ? Sa Namo are afraid; they tiunk that I am angry, but that 
is not so. A canoe is only timber; a man is different. A ^oc is 
timber, a common thing ; it is not the same as our humau bodies. A 
canoe is timber, a common thing, but we human beings are mlly 
important.” 

It is impossible to analyse the linguistics of this set of statements 
in detail But they bring out very dearly the pHosophical attitude 
of die chief when faced by the possible loss of his vessel and of oiw 
of his kinsfolk. By custom he might be cqweted to visit the theft 
on the abstractor’s immediate relatives, but his anger was submerged 
in sympathy. 
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STRUCTURAL ASPECT OF TIKOPIA KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 

It vill be from malysis that kinship is fundamentsily a 
social mechanism fot the handling of shuatioos between persons and 
not sio^y a lestatement of the f*ci$ o£ ptoerrarion. 

Granted a semantic defirud<» of kdoship terms, the body of 
terminology in use in a society haa in itself a ceffaifi order and arrange¬ 
ment. The of desenptiye and classificatory applied by Morgan 
to distioguish his pmnary types of kioship sysiem are admitt^y 
inade^nate, even from the linguistic aspect of the phenomena, but 
while his typology ereend on diis basis is uosatishutory, nevertbeless 
Morgan deevf artenclon to two fundamental elements in kinship 
usag^—the spccificatiOQ of reladTes as individuals and the grouping 
of them. Both practices are to be found in any kinship system; they 
are not mutually oclusive, the presence of them in association 
is no indication of a historical movemeot from ooe to the other. But 
the scope of either element varies according to the constitution of the 
society in which the kinslup sysmm funedons, though the extent of 
the correlation has not yet been generally established. The speddeation 
of individual kinsfolk in tenninology, the linguistic mechanism by 
which such spccidcadon is precise, the kinds of kinsfolk grouped 
and separated show gr^ variation in different sodeoes. the fonnat 
hft ge g of this grouping and separation have been analysed by Kroeber, 
Rivers, Lowic, Kircho^' and categories have been distinguished by 
which the kimhip systems of different sodetses can be compared. 
Such comparison will, in time, undoubtedly lead to the creation of 
a sounder typology, bat work of this taxonomic character is at present 
mainly effsetive only in so far as it is productive cf further investiga¬ 
tion ^ the social conditions in which these types have emerged and 
persist. This has been the case for instaoce in the field of aboriginal 
Australian sodolc^, where the stimulus given through the systematic 
Studies of kinship by A. R. Radcli^Browo has resulted in a number 
of intensive insticutional analyses.* 

The central problem for the student is to see his kinship termino¬ 
logies as a d^nite part of the dynamism of kinship t^rioos, to 
determine how fat the s^aiadon a^ combination of relatives under 
linguistic labels can be a»ielated witii other sodol<^caI phenomena. 

* E./. Kroeber, ** Oassi&scory STSleeu of Rekckmhip/* J.K.AJ., XXXIX, 

1909, 77>B4. Riren. Xwir> and Ortnfz*Hm, Loodoo, :9i4. Lovk. **A 
Note Oft Rehdonship TemuootogieS. AM$tr. XXX, t^iS, idJ-S67 ; 

“ Rekdonship Terms,” Eniye. 14* ed. Kirdioff, “ Vcxwandtschiftsbewich- 
nuf^a uod VtrwsodceabeusLt,'* 2 ./. Elkmbf^r, Band 64. 

• Sec espetklly p*p«w by Elkin, Uoyd Vtiner, Uwuk H. MeConnel, Hart, 
Fiddingtoft, Starutfr tnd o«bm in Orww*. 
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1 q trying to expkln the observed varktiOQS (torn one sodety to 
another it seems best from the methodological standpoint to take a 
gconp of sodeties of the same general type of culture* as Raddiife- 
Brovo has done in Australia. Since this is primarily a descriptive 
study, only ioddental comparisons are made with other Polynesian 
communitka. 

In discussing kinship terminology it is convenient to draw a 
distinction between ffneration and kinship ffvsk. The former implies 
a biological dassilicatioa, based upon birth; the latter is of the 
sociological order, based upon genealogical ranking. The two are 
normally coincident—as when a person called “ fath« " is a score or 
more years the senior, At times, however, especially when the 
dassjficatory terminology is in use, there may be considerable divcN 
gence between them. Hence darity is maintained by speaking of 
kinship grades rather than of generations. The same duality of 
meaning as is expressed ordinarily in our word generation Is given 
by the Tikopia word tupanroa. This signifies primarily “growth,” 
bdng the substantival form of tupu, to grow, but it has also come 
to convey the idea of stage or status. It is said of two men, they 
ate of the tttpur^a s<ikohuiy the one growth-stage, implying that they 
are of approximaiely the same age. Since this normally means an 
equivalence in kinship status, the term is also used to signify kinship 
grade. 

The general configuration of the kinship system of Tikopia is 
simple, though the vocabulary employed is rich. In brief, these 
people distinguish by separate terms fourteen main kinds of relatives 
(see Table V), omitting a number of dearly derivative terms and also 
terms of address, which are dealt with later. 


PRINCIPAL TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The distinction of kin in ordinary terms of reference, apixt from 
individual descriprion in detail, does not go further back than the 
second ascending kinship grade—the grandparent level. All persons 
of this grade, and also of anterior grades, are grouped together under 
the name of tupanay or in abbreviated and more common form, pima. 
There is a tendency for the brter form to be used to refer to the 
immediare grade of grandparents and for the former to be applied 
to more remote ancestors. The relative concerned is distinguished 
by sex only when addressed (v. Table VI), but no distinction is drawn 
between the maternal and paternal grandparents. 

Consanguineous relatives of the first ascending kinship grade are 
grouped tetminologically into four types, broadly as male and female 
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of the male p&Kem*$ aad female parent’s side tespecdvdy. Afimal 
reiatio&ship is indica t ed when direct by ad ding a qualii^dng teem, 
fo^ovet, to the ordinary words for buber and mt^ter; when indirect 
(e.g. the husband of one’s fuher’s sister) by uKorporating within the 
nomenclature of consanguinity, osing dte parental terms alone. Thus 
the term tamoaa, mote commc^y foond in its ahbteviattd form mona, 
refers not only to the father and his coale siblings but also to the 
husband of a father’s sister; the term tutma, generally used as rm, 
refers to the wife of a mother’s brcaher as ^rell as to the cnotber and 

TABLE V 

SCHEMATIC UST OP TIKOPIA KINSHIP TERMS OF REFERENCE 


TUSONA 

Oa^. 


( 


1 


1 

MadkwaM 

P.SU. 

1 

Tamaka— 
p. \ 

-NUM 

m. 

-1 

TVArtHA 

U3. 

1 

TAmA=ssTain8 

B. bw. 

Matva*^ 

R 

(Eoo) 

V. 

Ma^^Katc 

BJ. Sis. 

1 

Tama^ — V 




s- 

Sr 1 

d. 

SIS.S. 


Makcmka 

GlCh. 

Ncm^Tenm foe loaka, or foe maks and foxiaks, io eapUaU. 

Terms for fomiks only, in email type. 

her female siblings, while zmw and wm f$r) 09 m refer to the 

fother-in-law and motber>in>law. Ma/aa is also used for the father- 
in-law (a. Text S. to) as a term of rebtrence, widiout any possessive 
adjunct (cf. p. ajx). 

Most important in the scheme of T^e»fft«ehip is the sq^aracion of 
the family gioup of ^ mother &om that of ikt bither. It is true 
that in the kinship grade of the graai^>arent$ both sides of the house 
are classed together and treated mu^ alike. But the social align¬ 
ment es^tessed paniculaily by the two relationships, tuaiimt and 
masiMiia^, as has been shown, is nudear importance fbt the gzoup- 
log of kin and the ordering of the sodai lift, cspedaliy in its ceremonkl 
aspect. The phenomenon of distinguishing mother’s brother and 
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{«hef*s sisT«f termiDologically from their cognates, while omtting to 
draw such a distinction between mothet^s parents and father’s parents, 
can obviously be concUted with the mote active part which persons 
of the junior kinship grade play in the drama of practical affairs. 
These ate people in the prime of life, and in ihdr hands the destinies 
of the society basically lie, as guiding, ruling and advising, they 
influence the conduct of its indi^duals. This is one more illustration 
of the general proposition that kinship tetminology is a correlate of 
social function, though not necessarily always a perfect reflection of it. 

For consanguineous relatives of one’s own kinship grade there 
ace two principal terms which are c^ble of some modification. In 
their primary meanings they distinguish basically between siblings of 
the same sex and those of opposite sex (Aw). The brother of 
a man is regarded, terminologlcaliy, the same as the sister of a woman, 
and distinguished fcoin the man’s sister and the woman s brother. 
The emphasis is thus placed not on the sex of the person to whom 
reference is made, but to the similarity or difference of sex of the two 
persons concerned- A further division of a subsidiary kind is made 
between the children of male or female siblings on the one hand, and 
the children of a male and of a female sibling on the other, fai/u or 
Mope Jekahad, and tain 4 or kavt fahipanki. The differentiation which 
is begun by the hccerosexual relationship in one generation is thus 
carried through to the next. It vanishes, however, in the case of a 
portion of the third generation, the children of siblings of the 

same sex—who use towards each other’s parents the ordinary parent 
terms and among their own ranks the “good” brother-sister ter¬ 
minology, involving no restraint between persons of the same sex. 
The process of differentiation may then begin again. There Is thus 
a mechanism inherent In the kinship system itself for the continual 
conversion of certain restrained into free relationships. This process 
represents in effect, a delayed equation of the sister’s son with the 
brother’s son and is, terminologlcaliy at least, a negation or nullifica¬ 
tion of that differentiation of brother and sister and their respective 
offspring which is so fundamental to the Tiko^ polity. We have 
thus the balanced appllotion of a principle, the imposition of a stress 
and the correction for it, which makes for a well organiied smoothly 
functioning society. To set the matter in its sociological perspective, 
one can see in this successive splitting and recombining of kindred 
with regard to sex-alignment in the prior kinship grade the means 
whereby extremely important functional groupings are preserved in 
their fullest extension. The social security of an individual depends 
upon having groups of fuatina^ mesiJuta^s, msna and nana to play 
different parts in the ceremonial by which he is enabled to enter life, 
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pa$s through its stages aod £tom it io the ;^xoprute manner. 

These gtoops are formed mainlf foocn his immediate xelauTes in his 
mother’s ai^ his father’s pot 9 , but are not coo&oed to these. The 
medianism just discussed spreads their membership throi^hout the 
community, so that foiling one’s own fomily ties, Acre are always 
more relatives to whom one may turn. ** NoHMie in Tikopia 

is left reladonless,” it is said, and this tesminologic^ mechanism does 
oot allow the rekdonship to become blurred, but keeps it sharp aod 
distinct, in keeping whh sodaL and rstual needs. People ace not 
** just relatiTes ” to odKts, no matter bow distant; tl^ are always 
a deiinite spedes of relative ready to assume appropriate reciprocal 
foncdoos to others in respect of dteit common kinsman. 

The terms for wife and for husband in Tikopia are specific and 
individual in their application. They ate she only ones that are. A 
man speaks of no other woman as “ tokat mfim,** and she of no ocher 
man as ioku matua. These are the terms in common use, but occasion¬ 
ally the general words for male and fianale are employed instead, the 
possessive pronoun mqifing the meaning dear. Thus a man to 
indicate his wifc to me from among Ae other members of the house¬ 
hold said ** a*#.” The literal tanslaaon. “ woman of mine,” 

is more colloquial and derogacory than the original. The corre¬ 
sponding wtf jemm in French, like the German usa^ of min Mann 
by a wife, is of the same order as the Tikofua egression. 

Affinal relatives of one’s own kinship grade, apart from the spouse, 
are separamd into two classes, accordir^ to whether they are of the 
same sex as oneself or of the oppositt sex. The former are referred 
to as may sisters-in-law being railed maj^ne and brothers-in-law ma 
ta^ata. A relative by marriage of the opp<«rte sex is known as taiua. 
It is of interest to note that this is the same term used for a relative by 
blood of the same kinship grade and oj the same sex as oneself. A 
man thus uses for a woman a word basically ^plied to his own brother. 
Here is an instance of the economy of the Tikcpia kinship system. 
Refusing the creation of an entirely new teiro the people have pressed 
into service a term of consanguim^, but robbed it of the significance 
of blood reiaaonsWp by causing it to sufier a change of sci. The 
reason for this is obvious. It might have been expected that a man 
would describe his sister-in-law as his (sister); but this would 
mean that if the logiml in^licarioos of the term were followed out, 
her children would stand in a special relationship to him, would be 
the redpiem of gifts and ritual services, would call him tsiatina 
(mother’s brother), and be called by him iramain (nephew or niece) 
and tama tapu (sacred child). This would conflict with the normal 
patterns of behaviour, since they are really bis brother’s children and 
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ttgflrd him u a secondary father (tamena) in quite a difierent category 
from that just mentioned. The whole system would be thrown into 
confusion. The term tmna is consequently employed with a neutral 
signihcaace, and since the children of any faina, unlike those of a 
kavty ace in the same general category of formal behaviour patterns 
as one’s own and one's brother’s <^dcea, the logical integrity of the 
system is preserved. As is often the case, the native reason given for 
the usage is less consistent than die usage Itself. The people them¬ 
selves in explaining this application of the term stress the identity 
of husband and wife. A man's brother is his taittay therefore the 
brother's wife should also be termed taina —this is the native idea. 
Similar also are the cases of a wife's sister, a husband's brother and 
a woman’s sister's husband. The general principle is that anyone 
whom the spouse knows as km is ^own to oneself as ma \ anyone 
whom the spouse knows as tiuna is known to oneself as irnna. Need¬ 
less to say, this coalescence of terminology due to marnage found 
in the one case is by no means operative in all aspects of Tikopla 
kinship. 

The use of the term fma under such conditions is not a devics to 
block sexual connection between relatives by marriage. A. prioriy one 
might expect chat for a man to call a woman by what is primarily a 
brother ” term and vice versa would place a bardet between them, 
but such is not the case. Freedom of behaviour, casual sexual rela¬ 
tions and even marriage between aHtnal taina occur, and are governed 
merely by the normal rules of social intercourse. In a case known 
to me wlUre a man begot a child by one of his faiM without marrying 
her, the social interest centred in the sdgma of illegitimacy applying 
to the child and the minor scandal of the fethet's avoidance of re¬ 
sponsibility, not in the ptioc kinship status of the pair. The woman 
was the siscer of his brother's wife, who was Nau Nitmi, hence in the 
native phrase the two persons were tat* Janau i Nau N/^un, teina 
linked through her. 

In the kinship grade below one’s own the commonest term is 
tama, child, employed by any person for his ot her own children and 
for the children of iaina (a man’s brother's children or a woman’s 
sister’s children). This word covers both sexes, but is used freely 
without qualification to describe males as the equivalent of ^^son," 
while for females the secondary form tamafinty obviously a contras 
tiofl for taaa Jafinty female daild, is commonly employed. The 
parallel form to the latter, tama tir^tay male child, is used only as a 
descriptive phrase in sped£c e^lanatlon, as in answer to a question, 
” What is the sex of ^ child ? ” This fusion of the particular and 
the general in the Tikopla terms for son and child—a usage common 
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elsewhere in Pol7ne$ia<— utrMplw of a saperionty of male status which 
would not satisfy a modem faninist The native women take it 
calmly enough. 

As usual, the context is suffident to supply the nvaning. 

Following the ruling principle, a tetminoh^lic^ distinction might 
be expected between the children of taina and of havt. There is, 
however, only a partial one, since chough a brother refers to his 
sisttr*s children as iramstht^ she uses the word tema for his as for her 
own. Both use the ordinary tenns of address to children. But in 
behaviour the dlAeientiaiion is dear; the s^arate linguistic category 
enters where the weight of social diHerentiadon Is greatest. 

In the kinship gcuie below one's own a special term is used for 
alHnal relatives. Pertons who marr y ooe*s children are designated, 
irrespective of sex, as fro^* ^ word cleajdy related in denvadoc with 
is tedpcocal (ocy«)9a0), though the latter is not used indepen¬ 

dently, but as an ^^pendage to the ordinary parental terms. 

To persons a double kinship gtade below ooe*s own there is only 
one tenn applied— makopuna, cneanu^ primarily a grandchild, but 
covenng o&pcing of son or daughter in the widest sense. EtymO' 
logically there is evident affiliadoo of this tenn wi^ its redptocal 
puna^ though dtt exact semandc significance this is no longer 
ascettainal^. This is not the principle of equivalence of alternate 
generadons; the gxandiatl^s father is called tt/ptaa, not tamoBc^ 
and the great-grandchild mch»pmuit not tarns. are no affinal 

terms in the grandchild kinship gtade; persons matned to one's 
aahoptma are simply called by the same term as thrir spouses. 

Reviewing the general structure of tl^ Tlkopia system, one can 
point to its essential syrmttftiy. Ten maior catcgoses of relatives 
by blood ate recogniaed, each comprisLog a set of ixar and distant 
kin under a spedfic term and a definite set of ways of behaviour, 
without of course atmmpdng to identify the prc^inquhy of sudi kin 
or to fuse the individual personal reladooshlps involved. One 
category in the gtandpaients* grade; four in the paretits* grade; 
two in one's own; two in that of one's children; and one in the 
grade of iht grandchildren—such is the scheme. Of kin by marriage 
there arc four oew categories—one of the grade above one's own, 
two of the grade, and one of the grade below, not counting the 
difierentiation on a sex basis. 

This division of relatives, though so simple, is extraordinarily 
effective in (^seratioa, being plastic enough to meet the needs of 
the elaborate social o^aniaation, where it serves as a basis for much 
of the economic, ritual, aesthetic and religious lifis of the pec^le. 
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ELABORATIONS OF THE STRUCTURAL SCHEME 

So for the essentiil $cructu« of the linguistic mechanism of the 
kinship system has been presented, an analysis of the form and nature 
of the grouping recognized and the cardinal principles which underlie 
it. In several directiom, however, the system has developed features 
which, whatever be their origin, serve to modify its real simplicity and 
thereby rci^r it a richer medium fot the expression of social relation- 
^^ps, facihtating the freer use of die linguistic categories in ordinary 

LINKED RELATIONSHIP TERMS 


A convenient usage in Tikopia enables one to address or describe 
two or more kinsfolk in a short phrase containing only a single kin¬ 
ship term. In English this usage is very limited, more so even than 
in other European languages. We can talk about “ brothers ” but 
we have no single term to include both brothers and sisters, as in the 
German Geschwister. And both languages can refer only in foil to 
a ftther and son, or uncle and nephew. In Tikopia the term of 
iiokage, fau, allows this to be neatly done. Taa may be described as 
a rational particle, not altogether of the possessive order, but indi¬ 
cating the existence of a bond between the objects mentioned. The 
phrase fa^a/a tan vaka signifies the owner of a canoe (most nearly: 
“ man linked with canoe; teu arefa (“ linked with affection *0 is the 
term used for an heirloom, an object taken over from the dead, and 
therefore fraught with emotional associations. 

By placing tas before one term of kinship, the exisrence of the 
other term or terms may be inferred, and a dud or plural reciprocal 
significance given to the concept. Tau Move means brother and sister ; 
fau ora, a pdr of brothers-in-law, or of risters-in-iaw. In the latter 
case the adjuncts fa^a/a ot fy/we will indicate the sex of the parties, 
When it is a case of more than one kinship grade, then the superior 
term of relationship is given j the inferior follows from it. Tau 
ruana means then father and child; /au najta, mother and child ; tau 
iMtsna, mother’s brother and sister’s child; iau masihia^a, father’s 
sxs«r wd brother’s c^; tau tamsma mafoa, frther’s bachelor brother 
and his brother’s child,» Here, too, sex can be indicated when chat 

* A siiDikr usage oceers in pim of MeUnesU and W«iem Polynesia, lo 
Island (he prefix fomi is used with a kinship term to denoie a reciprocal 
i^Monahip (Rivers, H.M.S,, I, 255); in San Crlstoval the prefix m is uMd with 
the recjpr^ foltewed by the kinship term and the third penoul pronominal 
suffix « rht Patifif, 1914, jj); in New Ireland vacions pariicies 

.M K> sanie .Sic (P. G. Pcckd. m, ,,.B. 4 s 4 - 4 !i) i in Omong 

Ut, 1930. 
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of both putks is the sam. An nadcm tile begms, Tau pmu faiim 
e 0 rec ufC lit^y “ Linked gandpareat female dwelt and 
guarded yams,” that is, a gaadmoiher and her granddaughter per¬ 
formed the office. Again the adjuncts lata and parikiy good and 
bad, indicate the state of feeling between the parties. A pair of 
brothers-in-lav who have fallen out over a matter of land are de¬ 
scribed as “ tau ma partial “ brochers-in-law in evil relationship ” 

Plurality is given to these phrases by bcginnmg them with the ordinary 

plural parade ptf. Thus tau ruma e mfi i je ata ” «the 

mother and her children Dving mlaM " (p. also Text S. j) As a 
native explained it, “One father’s sister and brethren, maybe two, 
collectively they ate pa masikita^r Such an cession mn be 
collectivized a^und the kinship term still further by introducing it 
with the particle ft (the)> thus coovening it into the singular and 
emphasizing its unitary nature. " Tr pa ^ / Tafm ’’—an 

eiqjtession often heard—means the Ariki Tafua and his sons. 

These phrases, a convenient part of the ordinary idiom, are woven 
into the fabric of the language by extending their meaning by the 
ordinary processes. It was ^ this means that I stumbled on the 
usage early in my stay. Seeing a couple of women going along a 
path I asked idly who they were. The answer came, '* it tau masikt- 
ta^ auea ftkarua e ervy* which after some puzzled enquiiy I discovered 
to mean, “It’s a father’s sisar and her niece, diose two persons who 
are proceeding there.” The ensuing esplanation induded the foUow- 
iog actual instances of sudi relationship. “Nau Terara, who is 
living in the house Mofuaqi, went to her ‘ son ’ to dwell with him 
to stabilize their posftioa I can say to you, ‘ Tt tau masijkita^ ate 
Monuurua (Pa Motuagi) and Nau Terara.' Pa Taitai and Pa Faiai^a- 
noa when together are A Aw A man may ask, ‘ Who are they ? ’ 

1 can say, ‘ Tau tuatiua in Firajjaooa.’ ” Tl^ ordinary extensions of 
usage apply to such expressions. The father’s sister of Afirua married 
the brother of Pa ila]]jpaea. Hence A£rua and the daughters of Pa 
Raijipaea are p^ /« Awr- The house-name is frequently subjoined 
to give spediicacion. Thus 1 have heard a child refer to ya tau 
fuana aorta i Mofmty “ the bachelor uncles and their brothers* children 
in Maneve.” A casual comment is made in the domestic circle 
of the chief of Kaftka. “ Tau puna / e na/Oy* “ Grandparent 
and grandchild in Tavi are at hooi.’* ** Ma ait** cotoos the question, 
literally “ With whom ? '* This is an enquiry as to who is the grand¬ 
child i the grandparent is known. 

An exception to the general rule compounding such phrases is 
in the case of siblings of the same sc*. Instead o( retaining the word 
toiua a new term is introduced, and brothers or sisters arc spoken of 
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iA tau feptau. I found no KasoQ fot this smonudy In sibling termi¬ 
nology. But the term may include hal^brothers and half-sisters also 
—**it sokstasit tt m<m jckofaiit nana kiJekiJ9»' “the single 

family; the one :^ther, different mothers ” was a phrase often used 
in describing to me sibling relationship. Famu as an independe n t 
verb means “ to give birth ” ; this phrase then sigddes rather vaguely 
“ persons linked by the givii^ of birth.” is applied to the 

children of a family— fanaur^a sokoiasi—it is said, to mdicate that 
they have the same parents (the one birth-group). 

The particle tau is used also outside the ran^ of kinship with 
similar meaning. Tau saa means a pur of bond-friends, U 9}a tau jw, 
a group of bond-friends ; while the two great categories of persons 
bOTeeo whom there is restraint of conduct and those between whom 
there is not ate distinguished as tautau petriki and tauUu /<»«/— those 
badly and chose well linked.^ 

in ordinary domestic conversation personal names are not used 
a great deal, but ihe terms of linked relationship or analogous ex¬ 
pressions, suxdi as numerical couplings, art utiliaed much mote. One 
reason for this, no doubt, is that adherence to the rule of avoidance 
of the names of relatives by marriage is rendered easier by the employ¬ 
ment of such a mechanism. Again, the scale of Tikopia society is 
80 small that partidpants in a conversation can usually gather from, 
say, a coupling of a kinship term and a cefrreace to locality, who are 
the persons menooned. 


TERMS OP ADDRESS 

An elaboration of which the observer soon becomes conscious is 
the use of special terms for relatives who are being addressed, aa 
against the terms used for referring to them- This phenome n o n is 
not very common in Polynesian communities where the practice of 
using the personal name di the relative instead of any kinship classi¬ 
fication is more usual. In Tikopia, however, the use of the personal 
name is a sign of superiority on the part of the user or of freedom of 
behaviour between the two persons concerned. There are a number 
of cases where this should not be. A grandparent or parent may call 
their grandchild or child by his or her name, but not conversely, and 
the name of a frthcr*s sister should not be uttered by her brother’s 
children. Mother’s brother and sister’s child may call each other by 
name, as may brothers and sisters indifferently; between all afiinal 
relatives, however, tltt use of the personal name is rigidly barred, It 

* Foe diseustion of bond-fiiendship. Me mj conttibucion to % Pescschrifi In 
hoQOQ r of R. R. Matett, 19 J 5; for tau and tautau pariti, Chapter IX. 
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is just in these cases wl^n the ptohihittoii o£ the use of the personal 
name inqsels resort to the kinship term chat spedal terms of addzess 
cast. In the o^tet cases, where etthet name ox kinship texm may be 
used at will, the term of reference ako serves for thax of addkss. 
Moreover, in the fbtroer case the tetm of address quite frequently 
represents a bifurcation cf the temi of reference, the distinoion cf 
sex being introdoced by a modification or an adjonct. These points 

TABLE VI 

SCHEMATIC LIST OF TlKOHA lONSHIP TERMS OF ADDRESS 
PUTA^TA PufilM 
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illustrate the closeness of the comtection between dw nse of ter¬ 
minology and other behavioor in kinship—that vital plastic inter> 
dependence which cannot be tendered by any mere cataloguing of 
the “ functioos of kin.** 

As a rule in Tikopia the vocative pardde “ E follows the 
peisonal name or kinship term used in addressing someone, the 
speech sequence being so close that one might almost regard the 
particle as an affix. As, however, tbe speech habit of natives 
is of a nervous, iterative kind in address or ewnmand, it is cosconuxy 
(apparently as the result of the native for of diction) 

for such a word when repeated to be uttered without the particle, or 
for the word to be first called out aJone and then with the 

particle added. For ipstagee, one hears a cry of Nau E / Nom / ** 
or “ Pa / Pa E ! *’ ^ Coiom and force can be given to speech by 

* The hboti cuMora a to pr eced e (he kinship lean or proper wi(fa the 
penick E ” ondcr einubr cooditiooe. 1 know no eewoa (het can be aeugoed 
Cot of idiom. 


1 
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this habit of vaiiation in repetition, which appears also in many other 
linguistic situations. 

The texins of address to graodpaxeots (referred to as puna) retain 
the root pu which with slight modification is common to many 
Oceanic languages in this signi£cance. The grandfather is addressed 
as “ PsUa^ahy' the grandmother as "Fufine.** * For mother’s brother 
and Other’s sister the terms of referena arc retained as terms of 
address, chough as noted already the latter may be called by sub¬ 
stitute terms. The call to a mother. Nan, and to a father, ?a, arc 
different from their rcspecuve terms of reference, nana and mana, but 
in the true Tikopia spirit of economy are employed again in another 
sense as the tides for married people preceding their house>name.^ 
In this form they are used between husband and wife, though relations 
between them are not so stiff as this might be thought to imply. The 

wife can address the husband also as Ft -, while for him there is 

another term, Fint, to be compounded with the wife’s house-name. 
F/« is apparendy an abbreviation from the term of reference for wife, 
nofiae, and it is used also as a term of address between sisters-ifl-bw. 
As in the case of the term for grandmother,/);^, and that for daughter, 
tamafme, there is an affiliation with the general term fafiru, female; the 
idea of “ femakness ” is brought out fully in the kinship terminology 
of these folk. 

The term Ft is significant as used towards a husband. The tide 
of a married man has a range of vowel change which is an index of 
social status. Fn indicates pricnariJy age, sometimes ancestral dignity, 
somedmes a grandbther’s position j Fa indicates gcDcraJ mard^ 
status and is the common tide, and connotes also fiatherhood; ?e 
indicates essentially a married man of equivalent kinship status as the 
speaker, as a brother, or brother-in-law ; more rarely it is used for 
a son. Pa Tarikitoqa in introducing me to the members of his family 
pointed out his wife, then added, “ Na Move fe/ta, Fe Manwa,‘‘ "That 
is her brother,” giving his house-name with die brotherly prefix. 
The Ariki Tafua calls the elder of Korokoro “ Pc Korokoro,” and 

* Is is difliculi to decide on grounds of consistency whether should be 

wrfiren as one word or wo. is ordinsrjiy used as a separate word and 

pm it ftoc, except in quite a dlffeicot slgni/ioanec; on the other hand Pu fufim, tbe 
form strictly parallel to puia^/a, is used only as the formal title of a femak deity. 
This bifurcation of form with frcqucni shift of meaning is an interesting feature 
of Tikopia lioguistjcs, albeit exasperadng to dtc recorder who strives for uoifotmity. 
In a clearly exoteric context sueb as ordinary kinship 1 cbcrcfoie use tbe form 
puls^u, analogous to its sex opposite. 

* Simibr, though mw prueiscly the ssuo uwgcs may be coa^aicd :ti the 

Andaman Jdaods on dv: one hand (A. R. Brown, AiuUman Isiaiukn, 54 ), and io 
Isatopcan culture, c.g. M«Hmur, on the other. 
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I have heard him speak of bis youngest soo as “ Pe Mukaya.*' The 
terms used fbc the yarious chiefe oiay be taken by way funher 
iJluscration, since tbdr rank tends to make the tenns of address towajrds 
them be on the highest pkne. The point to be noted is that it is the 
relative age and kinship status that determines the ptedse tenn used. 

AU deceased chkft are spoken of as Pm, irrespective of their 
position in the gencsJogical tree; the naznes Pu Kafika, Pu Tafua, 
etc., coyer a long range of ancestors. The present chief of Fat)arere 
is usually spoken of as Pu Faqarcce, since be is an old man, though 
the Ariki Kaiika calls upon him at religious cecemooies u Pa Fa!]afere 
and his peers in kinship grade occaaonally call him Pe Fagarcrc. 
The Ariki Tafua comes in the same category. The Ariki Kafika, a 
man of middle age, is commonly addressed or spoken of as Pa Kafika 
ot Pae Kaiika. (The second form is more euphonious to the rutive 
ear and conveys a suggestion of greater courtesy; it is used mostly 
for elders, and Pae Sac was neariy always so called.) 1 have heard 
one of his elders, however, as weU as his wife, address him as Pe 
Kafika. Neither he nor the Ariki Tannako are ever ra ile d Pu Kafika 
or Pu Taumako ; if either of these tiries were to be used at piescm 
people would think that reference was being made to one of their 
ancestors. But the usage may vary according to circumstances. 
The Anki Tafua and the Ariki Taumako are classificatory brothers. 
The latter fiormally refers to the fotrner as Pu Tafua because of the 
difierence in years between them; wl^ it is the kinship bond that 
is prominent between them, then he calls him Pe Tafua, as I have 
heard. It may be noted that the particle J>e cannot stand alone as a 
kinship term.* 

Terms for address to gods too partake of a kinship character. 
All deities arc pot in the kinship grade at least twice removed from 
the speaker, thus indicating their seniority. In spite of the fact that 
fisther and mother are the celarionshlps greater codified respect, it 
is as “ Grandfather ” and ** Gondmothet ” that the deities stand in 
the heavens. Pu/a^fa or Par, and Pt^m ate the ordinary ways of 
invoking them ; Pu Fafine, Pufine Ma, Pu Tj-d ate individual titles. 

Between brothers and sisters terms of address and tefeience are 
the same. Men, however, commonly substitute a word of the lowec 
kinship grade, topra, which is less formal. Women have no parallel 
usage, but mote frequently call each other by their personal names. 
Even chiefs may be thus informally addresatd. I was sitting one 
eveoing beside the lake with Seremata and talking wkb the Ariki 
Taumako who had come to dress his hair with mud in the native 

’ Between this and the self-sofiKknt bonopbooe pt, meaning an orer-ripe 
breadfruit, there a^cars go be no obvioos comieerioo 
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fashion. After a pause in the roaversation, as datkoess was drawing 
near, mj compaaioa said, “ Tama B, maua ka on.'* “ Son! he and 
I arc going.” “ Go,” replied the chief politely. He and Seremata 
were taina^ not true brothers, but ancestrally connected (v. also Texts 
S. 4, S. 5 and S. ^). 

Relatives by marriage of opposite sex address each other as tana 
when they do not use the house-name. For those of the same sex 
there are special terms of address. Brothers-in-law call each other 
fa^/a^ {v. Text S. 9), sisters-in-law call each other p/u. 

For the kinship grades lower than one’s own the only difference 
between the terminology of reference and of address is that tamafini^ 
daughter, is abbreviaKd to mafim** and that a grandchild is often 
addressed by Ac term for son or daughter—as generally used for a 
child, in fact 

One interesting idiom may be noticed here—the use of terms of 
address in referring to people. This is parallel to Ac English custom 
in ftmily life. Thus a Tikopia will say, “ Hand me the water-bottle 
of Father ” (Ftf), rujt “ of my father ” {toht wasa). The old Ariki 
Faqarere is wanted for a ceremony. '' Call to grandAther to come ” 
(J^raxsa h a puta^ata hau)trj^t young men; and the Atiki Kafika, 
his son-m-iaw, enquires, " Father has come ? ” {Ku au Vat 1 ). The 
Ariki Tafua lays down the law in his usual cryptic auAoritative tone. 

* Father 1 $ right ” (£ torn ko F^) Ae sons and daughters say, The 
use of these forms argues a greater intimacy than is conveyed by 
tl« corresponding terms of reference. Tht sentence ** Out &thcr is 
fight ” (B tank ko tattm mand) is frequeniiy also heard, but in open 
gatherings where more Astant relatives are present, and usually 
uttered by one of them- Naturally there is no sharp dividing line 
reg^dng the choice of terms, and it is Afficult to convey Aese more 
delicate flavours of diffeicmiation without giving them a misleading 
luTshness and definiteness. Yet it is in the subtle Aoicc and blend¬ 
ing of Aese Affcrcnces that the polite native brings out the full 
rich^ of his kinsl^ terminology and adapts himself gracefully and 
efficiendy to the variety of his social contacts, 

It may be noted that it is only in songs, where licence is per¬ 
missible, that the kinship terms of address axe used wiA the possessive 
pronoun, and Aus really deputize for the terms of reference. Tokn 

* Pwoouftced or vhco spoken suicUy. /jijo./e, ts dwtiftcl from the 

ordimay word t»^ta. meaning “man,*' and its plural “ raeo,’* “people.” 

Jt one we» to veemre on an etyxnologkaj reconstruciion ooe would ay dtti the 

for broAer.b-kw has probably beea derived from 3 specific tppUcafion of 
Uai tor as giving a coloiirlos term correhted with the mxne-avoidance 
taboo, ind that the sound-shift h then a secondacy phaoomeooa lo assist dariry. 
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a penoQ miy waU in a dirge, “ my mother/’ iastead of the 
correct “ tnkj* fuma^ The aaomaly ctf this is quhc recognized by 
the nsQves themseives, but justified on grounds of preservation of 
rhythm (p. Chs^ter VID). 


THE MEANING OF KINSHIP TERMS 

Since in a classificatory system each term has a multiple referent. 
It» necessary to consider bow difiereotiation of kin is managed. No 
modem anthropologist would deny that tbcte is such difeentiatioo 

a selection on a personal basis. That there is a source of confusion 
present may be mustrated by an ioddent which I witnessed Pakiki- 
cereqa, a son of the Adfci Taumako. called out to a group of men, 
“Pa Ef Par* The chief replied, “What?” “K iFaife/ka}* 
called the boy, ignoring his own fe^r, but mentioning the houi- 
name of the “ fethcr ” be wanted—in this case his father’s sister’s 
husband- “ What ? ” answered this man in turn. Here there was a 
lack of coincidecce in meaning betweco speaker and hearer and an 
elucidatory phrase had to be added. Malinowski describes such a 
method of giving clarity to c las sific a t ocy terms as an huiex efareua- 
locuhon ; I should prefer to describe it, if a nfl>rw> wanted, as an 
in3tx of prtcisiM or of jpeafiauioM, since it does not go round the point, 
but makes it mote precise. 

These indices ate numerous. Impottact among them is the 
index of ocular ptedsion, when the weaker looks at the person he 
wants, the manual index (the seleciioa of a person by poiming or 
beckoning), the tonal index, and die verbal iruW The first three ate 
used particularly by young children to give ptedsion to their kinship 
statementt, I must say that I could not find any difictentiation in 
emotional tone cottesponding to difeeoce in propinquity of kinship 
when the same tenn to used in varying context, such as Malinowski 
de^bes.* In Tikopia general siruarion was apparently the only 
guide to meaning. As the example above shows, the natives themselves 
were of»a uncertain, and even confused ti» reference when the 
dfcumstances were not clear. 

One method of spedftring a given idarive is of course to supple¬ 
ment the reference to him by the mention of his personal name. 
This, however, is not frequently done in Tikcfua, where name barriers 
between kin are common. Among the Maori it is much more 
general The most usual method of giving piedsioo to a kinship 
Ecfetence in Tiln^ia is by addition of the house-name to the mrm, 
as m the example of Pakiknereija quoted above. It is most frequently 
* B. MAlieowsLs, Galcoie,” < 9 . ai. 
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done when it is not the most immediate telative chat is being spoken 
of. Thus Katoacaca, son of Pae Sao» if cooveyii^ an invitation 
from his own father would probably simply say, ** Toku nrana e Mafi 
mat ki a ke.” If, however, it was on behalf of his father's brother, 
he would most likely put it, " Toku maaa i Niaia e kos ki a ke" 
or, if on behalf of the Atiki Taumako, he would say, '* Toku mana U 
ariki ..,“ my ‘ father' the chief.” But such a reference is often 
introduced in order to specify the person, and not to clarify the 
kinship situation, which is taken for granted. 

PROPINQUITY OF RELATIONSHIP 

Thej?e are a number of terms which can be subjoined to those of 
kinship and, without specifying the precise genealogical position of 
a relative, place him or her in the category of near or distant kin. A 
combination of categories is used for this purpose. A relative may be: 

iCMdn, literally ** sac,'* ** concct *’ i4. dose 

fakaUifelsJo „ ** set aside” „ distaot 

4 take ij4ijt4 „ " in aitotfacr place ” „ „ 

kesfkt/f (ot kf) „ “dUfcrcftt” „ „ 

Atwf ordinarily in Tlkopia means true.* “ B maori, />s tt lot? ” 
one asks of a piece of news. “ Is it true, or is it false ? ” “ y4ku 
rntwi sod E,” a man will say if you doubt his word. ** My truth, 
friend.” ” Tf atM maori soa E,” “ It was really a ghost, friend,” and 
so on. But in the kinship sphere masri can be opposed only by a 
negative and not by its general opposite hi. As in English, one can 
say, “ he is not my true brother ” (Ka ia sise ttMu tarn /xaori), but one 
may not say, ” he is my false brother.” 

There is the furtlMr anomaly, that in the positive sense, maori^ 
truth, is sec against the criteria of spatial separation on the one hand 
and differ ence on the ocher. As if that which is distant cannot be 
true ■, that which is true cannot be distant, ot different. But to 
place weight on this contrast as evidence for a certain psychological 
Of philosophical attitude would be to wrench these teems from their 
inuneriiate setting, an unjustifiable proceeding. Whatever be the 
etymological grounds for this usage, they are beyond our power to 
recapture here. The terms must be taken in theic specific not in 
cheir general (literal) sense. 

Of interest is the tendency to render the sociological category of 
kinship in terms of the spatial category. There is some grounds for 
equating them since the kin of more remote coosanguirucy tend to be 
living at a distance, whereas chose of near relationship tend to be nexc 
^ Mam bears different meanings in oibet Polynesiim dlakcta. 
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doofyOtcloseathand. Botthecorrelaxioais by notTwansaverydcfinjCA 
one i “ distant *’ ^thcts and sons may well be iiTing iii tbe same yillage. 
We also have of couise in English the same use of met^>hor. 

What may be called the vice of tbe classi£catory system may also 
be noted—the tendency to expand not its lemiint^ogy, but its teferents, 
to convert an e^ressioo of limited range iwq ov of wider ^plication. 
The term maori, instance, its general usage might be supposed 
to refer to immediate kin only. But by /aiaa wacrt is not meant 
neossarily one's own brother of the same fiulxt and motber; the 
term includes also what we call first cousins—though normally not the 
children of these. If one wishes to be precise, thu other deceptive 
phrases must be used, tbe type of /r fimaaga jokatasit '* of the one 
birth group/* ot one goes sdU further anH says, '* tbe on e father, the 
one mother.** In tbe work of c ol le cti ng genealogies census 
material this is the only safe guide for the anthropologist. 

Tbe extent to which the use cf tbe ttrm maori may go is seen in 

GENEALOGY IV. 


Pu MataQi hita Uapusaga Nbo Sso 

Pu Rsgi&a Pt Abpu«»9a ^ Sto 

Hi Taniakl P«e Sae 

Here, Pu Rai 3 iBtn, who was tbe Am mam, tana fakapariki of the 
Others of Pae Sao and Pa Tatairaki, is spoken of as their matta mam 
by them i be is their fatberis motberis brother's son. It may be noted 
that the characterization of him as a “ true *' fuher has no relation to 
the fact that tbe fathers of both these men are dmd; be is not a sub> 
sdtute parent, but was called such wlwn they were alive. 

A few examples will show how the joMat^aiafa rdarionship 1$ 
derived. 

Pa Fenuatara and Vaetaotaro, wife of Pa Pagisl, are tau have 
/akotafatafa. Tbe p$ata of Vaetauraro, bet fatW’s mother, was tbe 
sister of Tarocu, former Ariki Kafika, This man’s son, Pa Vainuno, 
is tau faaaa with the present chief; hence tl^ chief and the Either of 
Vaetanxaro are also tau and their children tau kaue, but of 

distant relsdoosliip (v. GaeaJogies I and m). 

Pa Mocua^i and Pa Taitai are taa faaau Jokofafatafa, distant brothers 
(r. Genealogy V). The father’s father’s mothet of Taitai married 
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twice, her first husbuid being Pu M&cinod, her second Pu Fftsi. 
Grandchildren of these men w eie respectively Pa Mariiy g father of 
Pa Motuaj)!, and Pa Raroakau, £atl^ of Pa Taitu. laddentaJiy Nau 
Tafua, wife of the present chief, is the masUdta^ of Pa Talcai, hence 
the Ariki Tafua is his mata. Kinship and the village tie (the latter 
being responsible for the initial marriage at the basis of the kinship) 
thus give the loyalty to the diief which the di&ience of clans faUs 
to do. 

The social disdociioos which these tpfms express are of the 
greatest importance to ^ Tlkc^iia. Thus marriage with the Move 
utoffn, the ** real sister/* is, if not a^orred, at least strongly r^robated, 
whereas that with the kapg the different sister,” t)^ kai>e 

jakatafetafay the “ sister sec aside,” the i take ffOffea^ the ** sister 
from another place,” is regarded as the pn^>ez union. At death, 
again, the “ true ” father or son is expected to mourn in seclusion for 
a lot^ period and to keep food taboos r^dly; a " different ” relative 
of the status tapers off these expressions of grief according to 
the distance of his relationship. Tart$a mam, whether bro^cs 
or cousins, keep In close touch with one another and co-operate in 
many ways; tai/u who have hecow ‘*$et aside” by the passage 
of generations meet only as rhatwy. serves. At the supex-indsion 
ceremony of a boy, again, the principal man is the tmiina maori, or 
if there are several, the senior c^ them. His privily and duty is to 
invite the c^^>eration of the various faatma fakaiafatafa, called for 
this purpose the Mtnkere, the 9C^ a term which, without being directly 
derogstorv, implies lower status in >bi< connection. They must 
wait individually for an invitation, and do not attend without it; he 
goes by right arid takes charge. '* Is he not the true mother's brother 
of the boy ? ” (a. Chapter Xllf). 

The Icnmediatt nephew or niece as the maiua fema tapu, the prindpal 
sacred child, is the most i mpoi t a nt objecc of the care and attention 
of the mother's family. For general sodal purposes, when there are 
several children in a ^mily, the ddesc son is usually taken as the 
cepcesentative, and gifts are rwad^. to him and in his name, though it 
is not infrequerR for them to be consigned to ** foe brothers in . . 
mentioning the nan^ of their house. It is the busines s of the 
prindpal sister’s son on important «temonral occasions, If be be old 
enough, to take charge of certain aspects of the o^anization of fote 
work. He oversees food preparation and directs any activities 
which the /ama tapu may conduct as a body. 

The distinctioa between relatives of the same nominal class on 
the basis of the closeness of the geiKaiogical tie is then very dear in 
Tikopia. There is no need to amplify the poim further here, since ic 
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will emerge inddentally io ktcr chapters dealing with kinship in the 
ceremonial Hfc. It wiQ be remembered, however, that the correla¬ 
tion between terminology and functional relationship is by no means 
complere; the kinship nomenclature has to be supplemented by 
other devices in order to make the situation clear. 


ADJUSTMENT OF KINSHIP 

In any community where kinship is traced bilatendly the question 
of limits set to the recognidon of the tie is important. Several fectors 
may eocec here. The capacity of the mechanism for recording kinship 
is one. The instruction in genealogies provided among the best 
families in Polynesia—not to mention the more specific memoming 
ofby the tvIafaJe of Samoa, or of the kasuu ran knowledge 
in the House of Learning by the Maori makes for a wide range 

of effective kinship, as compared with many of the societies of 
Melanesia. The existence of this mechanism is of course itself to be 
correlated with a form of social structure where the attainment or 
possession of rank, power and religious privilege is bound up with 
the fact of seniority by birth- Locality also is a factor of moment in 
conditioning the recognition of kinship ties. Residence may give 
tacit admission in the first instance to a kinship group, as in Samoa, 
Of more important, non-rcaidence tends to cut people off from their 
kinship affiliations, as among the Maori. The fact that spatial aggre¬ 
gation can so be a determinant of kinship grouping indicates again 
bow the survival of kinship bonds is dependent upon active social 
contact between the persons concerned. 

Tikopia is too small a community for kinship ties to be entirely 
lost in this way. Here there are no strangers; there are merely 
peripheral kinsfolk. But the ties of consanguinity are continually 
being imetfered with by those of affinity, and adjosteneot is necessary. 
] have already given examples of this in a previous publication ^; it 
is of interest here simply to point out the implications. Such 
apparently inconsistent rerminology at first puzzles the investigator. 
In Tikopia a lad may be son ” to a certain man and " nephew to that 
man*s father. Two persons who are “ gtaad-daughttr ” and “ son ” 
respectively to a third, may be “sister” and “brother” to each 
other. There is no real confusion, but merely an adjustment of the 
general categories to specific cases. Reference to Genealogy V will 
show how this is done in the case of Pa Taitai. He is isH pma with 
Pa (Pu) Raqirikot and ttm ftmau with this man*s son Afirua. His father 
Pa Raroakau and Pa Ragirikoi were tau in a parental reladon- 
I Marriage and die Cbssifiearory Syitees of Relationship. 9p. fii. 
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ship, but his fstht^s motl^ and the motber Nau lUqiniot were 
blood sisters; hence his father and Nao Ragidkoi were Aw 
aaan\ and he is a brother ** of Afirua. It is more conveoieoc for 
this latter relationship to be traced through the female line, since Pa 
Taitai and Afirua are much of an age, and brotherhood is therefore 
most appropriate for them. Wlvre there are several lines from 
which a person maf select his kinship to another, the basis of selection 
is one of comparative age and rank, coupled with personal interest. 
What I have termed the jipoficani nUtimship^ the one pcimadlf acted 
upon, tends to be that which involves the greatest incidence of 
reciprocal obligations and services. 

The marriage of people of ^proaicnately the same age but of 
disparate kinship grades tends to level out such discrepancies in 
terminology. Ose$ of union between " fisther ’* and “ daughter,** 
“ son ” and “ mother,** ** nephew *’ and “ father's sister,’* all in the 
clas$i£catory sense, are by no means uncommon in Tikopia. Pa 
Taitai and his wife were toM masikitarfa before mamage, since Pa 
Nukutai, the woman’s father, is the mana (classiheatory father) of Nau 
Raroakau by an ancient kinship he. Thus, before thi< union Nau 
Taitai Nau Raroakau were iat fatan; now they are tautau pariki. 
Pa Fenuupu marded his iramatH fakaiafatafa (cl^ificatocy niece). 
His mother, who was from Anuta, was tau fanoM faktUafaiafa with the 
mother of Nau Nukuone, the girl’s mother. Pa Nickapu, whose mother 
came from Anuta, was taa fanaa with Pa Fenutapu before the maiaage ; 
now he is mana These are ** anomalous ** marriages 

actually occurring, but on the basis of personal choice, not insdeu' 
tional arrangement. The adjoscnvuts which follow on them illus¬ 
trate very well how the terminology of a classi£caCory kinship system 
is the servant, not the master, of the social xeladonships which It 
portrays. 

In connection Rivers’s suggestion that marriages which are 
anomalous in terms of the kinship status of die parties who unite arc 
necessarily between persons of disparate zge as well is not borne out. 
Incidentally, it has bua shown alr^y by Malinowski and by Fortune 
that the correspondences ” in terminology which Rivers uses as 
evidence for such marriages are explicable on economic or other 
bases apart from that of sec union. 

The Tikopia themselves rec^nize the verbal inconsistency 
of marriages between “ bcotNtr ” and “ sister," fiithcr *’ and 
** daughter," etc., and chuckle about it when tha point is put to them. 
Pae Sao was one day amused at my earnestness in following up this 
line of enquiry. After we had been discussing it together sonie other 
men in, wbereiq>on he said to fltffn quaintly, " While we were 
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Calking, he and I, I wanted to laugh, but I did not laugh, because he 
and 1 wete talking.’^ lUspecC for the act of conversation restrained 
him. 

REPRESBNTAnVB STATUS IN TTKOPIA KINSHIP 
An impornuit sociological phenomenon in Tikopia is the frequent 
occurrence of what may be called Kpresentative status in kinship. 
Certain relationships, certain configurations of units are fundament 
to the particular social structure, and the position of individizal 
persons is delibecately subordinated to them. This iovoives tiie 
transference of obligations, both vertically and laterally, from one 
generation to another, and from one group to an allied group in the 
same generation. It has been shown how in Tikopia one of the basic 
elements in the sodal stmeture is the tie between a person and his 
mother’s family, focused as the relationship of sister’s chi ld and 
mother’s brother. As story, song and the observation of the daily 
life have proved, this is a bond which arouses the deepest feelings 
in the natives. Unhappy indeed is the man who has no mother’s 
brother j it is a deprivation quite equal to that of being bereft of 
parents; it Ie an oiphaning fraught with dire terror for the passage 
through this world and into the neset Or rather it would be if 
society did not supply the lack. If one’s real tuahna^ the true brothers 
of one’s mother die, then other brothers of mote ^stant relationship 
must fill the gap—substitution on the lateral principle, as it may be 
termed. It is one of tie points that can be adduced as evidence for 
the efiicieQcy of a classificatory system, since it allows of this sub¬ 
stitution with the minimum of Action. Terminologically there is 
no change in the relationship ; Che new succooter simply moves one 
step nearer on the social chessboard. But when in the course of 
time all the men who can fill chat position have passed away this is 
not the end. The vertical principle is iu operation, whereby the 
dudes of the mother’s brother have been taken over by hJs son, and 
if the object of their caee still continues to outlive him, then the 
grandson in turn carries out the task. This operates in conjunction 
with the lateral ptindple, so that in concrete teems, when an old man 
or woman comes to die, all their closer kinsfolk may have long since 
preceded them, and the person who takes charge of the burial may 
be the grandson of some distant cousin on the mother’s side. But 
the ^ed one is still called the fama At/v, the sacred of that 
person, despite all discrepancies in generation. Kinship in Tikopia 
is the tod on which one leans throughout life ; even in death one is 
propped up by it. No one can be relationless while the community 
itself esdsts. 
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A ftw «zuiiples wUl indicate the worklog of this Rpi«$entadve 
sums. 

On the occasion of a death u is the custom to ioclude amoog the 
gifts brought to the mourning relattves a piece of baik-doth, later 
followed ^ a basket of food> and known as the kMpukxfm. This is 
specifically a present to the tnan in charge of tl^ funeral anangements 
from hU own moor's family. !t is a formal expression of syo^^athy 
with thelt tama tapu. On the death of the fhilH of Pa Reijaru be 
himself was naturally the “ basis ” c£ cbe funeral. As the cMd was 
beir^ wrapped np for burial the young man Afima, who had entered 
some little time previously and had been watching, went quickly 
forward and girdled the weepii^ father with an orange doth, sayic^ 
as he did $ 0 , ** Tm htpu/apu'* A6rua explained his action by saying, 
** He is my brother, my sacred child,** By this be meant that diough 
they were of the same kinship grade be himself stood in statu avtouuli 
to the man; he was acting for his fuber, Pu Raqidkoi, the proper 
tmtimiy who was bed^riddeo. But the Paqirikoi &mily itself was not 
foe real motlter’s family of Pa Reqam ; this was the family of Siku, 
from which the true motbei*s brother, Pa Siku, was long since dead, 
and his son, for private reasons, had not come to the fori^. Hence 
Afirufl played the part of tmtina as a deputy fox his who was in 

rum d^uty for an allied groiq). 

A native comment on the situadon shows l^w the absence of a 
tuatina is regarded. It IS the custom of thi^ knd from of old because 
the mother’s brother looks after his sister’s child. If there is not a 
knpukkpu for one then folk will say, * A person without a tmthay 
because bis tuatina has died. And foe man is ashamed. Because in 
tlus land while tbe moeber’s brotlter is living his dstei’s child is rich: 
when the mother’s brotltec dies be is made poor” (literally a 
*' commoner ” or an ** orphan ”). It is interesting to note how a 
state of kinlessoess becomes a martyr (£ shame. This is tbe sequence : 
amour proprt is retained on public occasions by having due regard to 
what is conceived to be one’s social status ; social status is measured 
at funerals lately In material terms, by tbe amount of wailing ex> 
pended on one’s behalf, and tbe quantity of gifts received j few kinsfolk 
means sparseness la gifts, hence ozre is made to feel ashamed for their 
absence. Incidentally this is one of tlte reasons why none but foolish 
and perverse people coltivace erunicy with (heir brothexs-in-lav. If 
it be only foe tlte sake o£ tlte children, tlteir own or that sister’s, most 
men remaia on good terms. 

A further exao^e of foe way in which tl^ tuatina bonds are 
carried by someone as long as tbe ioma tapu who is the object of them 
is alive is g^ven by tbe conduct of our fnend Pae Sao. He is reckoned 
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as the mothftf’s brother of the children of Nau Mea, Mau Nukura 
and Nau Nitini. They aie women of the family of Toqatapu, which 
separated from Sao long ago, but since all the males of it are dead, 
Pae Sao acts as administrator of ritual and protector to the children, 
by whom he is called tMtiaa (the women are his cUssificatory htvt). 
At the birth of an Infant in of« of these families the initial food pre¬ 
sent known as the Atm makarh'i is sent to him, and he expects to 
be called to sit on the ceremonial side of the house at their incision 
rites. Some time ago he gave Nau Mea and her husband permission 
to build their dwelling in one of his orchards, Fakafenuatau, with 
usufruct of the land, telling them merely not to use the site of an ancient 
house there. 

Attendance at ceremonies and provision of ritual services is 
pracdcally obligatory on the nearest surviving mother’s brother, but 
the gift of a dwelling-site and the use of land is a voluntary act of 
kindness. It was done in this case because of his kinship tie with the 
woman, in whom and whose offspring he feels a protective interest. 

Another illustration may be taken from the relationships of the 
Tafua family. The principal tama tapu of the Ariki Tafua, the person 
who receives the lion’s share of gifts and attention from the chief and 
his household, is the chief’s sister’s son Moritaurua, known by the 
house-name of Pa Motuaqi. To all the Tafua family he is mafou 
ioma tepUy “our sacred child," As Pa Raijifuri explained, he and 
Moritaurua are teuna, but the latter Is also his fawa tapu ; in time his 
son Seteraki, a “ son ’’ (tama) to Moritaurua too, will take on the 
same relation and may be called by him tttatina for formal purposes. 
Tama tapu and tuatina then, though applying to immedi^ individual 
relationships, receive a broader connotation, and stand not for a 
simple geoealogical expression, but for a kinship tie of a certain general 
type, namely, that between a person and his maternal kindred, The 
personal relationship is not lost^a man wiU say of another, “ he is 
actually my taina as well as my tama tapu "~but for some social pur¬ 
poses it is subordinated. The component elements of the system are 
submerged for the preservation of the harmony and symmetry of the 
structural principles. It is the relationship that mattets first and the 
precise position of the individual in It that is secondary. 

Fluidity in the use of kinship terms between people is a char¬ 
acteristic feature of the Tikopia method of handling their system. 
They run up and down the scale with great freedom, picking out the 
kinship note that is appropriate to the occasion. They can call an 
aunt a father, a cousin an uncle, with the utmost unconcern, quite 
untramelled by what appear to us to be biological limiations of these 
words. 
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THE KINSHIP TERM AS SYMBOL 

Tliis point may be expressed in another way by saying that a 
kinship term often acts as a piece of reibal compression, a symbol 
for a set of ideas and attitudes, a guide to a nonn of behaviour, not 
only of the iastituoonalixcd type, but also of less ^idly enjoined 
habits. It may be of course much more than this : as Malinowski 
has shown in his theoredcal studies of primicrve language, a word is 
essentially a mode of e^res^ng and inducing action. But in Tlkopia, 
where sodal circumstances render a change in relationship imperative 
or advisable, it is the adoption of a different kinship texm which first 
ushers in the change. The term is an index to the type of behaviour 
now to be current between the perstms coQaraed.^ Hus is particu* 
larly the case beyond the bounds of the peito^ where the relations 
between the individuals concerned are not already testing opoa a 
strong basis of personal semicnent and close sodal contacts. 

A traditional tale of Poretnato and his son Asoaso * is an Ulus- 
tratjon of how, when circumstances reader necessary a radical change 
in behaviour, this may be symbolized^^chough not determined—by 
an alteration in the terms employed. A former mistiess greeted her 
mumed lover, who happened to be the fiatber of the man whom she 
had since married, with a $oog beginning Pa B / ** This umnedi- 
ately put tbeir relationship into the paient*child cac^oty; it showed 
that a completely different set of kinship attitudes had been established, 
and led the wanderer to hit at once upon the couecl explanation. 

The Tikopia are faiiiy well consdous of this symbolic aspect of 
their kinship terminol^y, and conversely, ate not above turning it 
to a point of humour by using terms in an incongruous situation. 
The word for grandftuher, or its assodates, for instance, conveys the 
idea of respect to be observed towards the aged; consequently ta 
call a lusty youth of one’s own age by this term may be quite amusing. 
There is no need to act towards as if he were this telauve; in 
fact, to call him such and treat him otherwise gives savour to the jest 
Thus his peers on one occasion insisted on addressing Pa Teva as 
Pu Teva, as if he were an indent, and got great hilarity therefrom. 
On another occasion a man wanted a light for his pipe. *' The fire— 
Grandhither I Father 1 Grandson 1 ” said he. first call brought 
no response, hence jokingly cui through the kioship rerms to 
secure attention. It must be ooted that this free play is conduaed 
within the framework of the kinship system itself. The persons 

• Pot evidence of ihh, see my wkk,J.R^J., •p. ol .; also Oopter TK of thj» 
book. 

' Giveo ia Hist^ ead 
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whosi oot addresses vith such licence ace of the correct status for 
jesting; in the case just quoted, the man was a brother. 


THE KINSHIP SPEECH OF YOUNG CHILDREN 

An indication may now be giyen of the way in which the young 
child attempts to formulate in speech its identification of the relatives 
which compose its little world. The child in Tikopta, as elsewhere, 
does not Stan off in life with a full set of kinship names and attitudes 
ready made these have gradually to be imposed upon it by tuition, 
and not without diffictilty does it fit itself into the framework which 
its elders seek to provide for it. In its earliest years the infrot has of 
course no conception of the nature and scope of its kinship ties, 
and behaves to its kin on the basis of personal selection according to 
their assouation with it. At first It does not distinguish the kinship 
terms at all clearly. It is liable to apply them indwaiminateiy, irre¬ 
spective of the type of behaviour appropriate to each, and disregarding 
the factor of sex. It distinguishes the persons, but not their mlation- 
ship. 

The first speech of the young child, the natives say, is ** Nau E/'* 
normally meaning mother. This it leams before all else. Once 
mastered, this term is apt to be iqjplied indiscriminately to ail members 
of the household, irrespective of their sex or status- Pa Fenuatara, an 
interested observer of his children’s habits, mentioned the behaviour 
of his youngest daughter. He said, “ I here am ‘ Mother/ It will 
enter from outside and call hither to me, * N<at R* Thereupon I 
reply to it, * What?’ Now Matai]ore (the next youngest) used to 
say to me, ‘ Mother! Father/ doublir^ with the word frther. She 
said first, ‘ Mother,’ thereupon thought, because she knew the 
speech, therefore said * Father * to me afterwards ” (Text S. i). 

Here we see the most intimate term coining first as the generic 
index, and the specific term foUovting, as she recollected what she had 
been taught. Just as a father of a child may be included in a linguistic 
category which should be properly confin^ only to mothers, so are 
ocher members of the family group called indiscominately by these 
terms, the first to cross the speech threshold of the child- Having 
once learnt them, it applies them with exuberance. “ The relatives 
are ‘Mother* throughout and ‘Father’ throughout; its grand¬ 
parents are ‘ Father ’ throughout and ‘ Mother ’ throughout to it,” 
^d Pa Fenuatara. In other words the connotation of these terms 
is not one of kinship but of persons known to the infant. 

The errors displayed by the child in the application of even the 
closest terms of kinship are paralleled by mistakes made in the pro- 
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cundation of the words tbemseivcs* and also in a &e^oeat coofusioo 
betwcea the ose the t^rms of address and dwse of refereoce. Thus, 
as I was seated one day 10 talk with Pa Fenuataza, we heard a tieigh> 
hour's child outside calling for its mother, bet sayir^, ** Nau, nana ! ’* 
instead of ** Nau*' a subetitucion which my dshor chuckle. 

Tbeiet^n he gare me socoe further ezan^les of the speech of 
children. His youngest child sdd ** Pa B,** Father, corre^y from 
the beginning, but “War £“ was at only **Au B.“ The 
patents tecc^niae Intention oS sudi abbceriatioiis and answer to 
them, though from to am^ they try to eo rtect the and 
enlarge its vocabulary. “ The child whk^ is skilled in the speech, 
that is one which has b een instructed by its pa rents ,** said Pa Fenua- 
tara. He drew an imetesdng disonedon between children who know 
the application of die terms and speak them badly, and those who 
speak the ptc^etiy but apply them stt^idly. He said, “ The 

speech which is first is (&tbex) and *W»r* (mother). The 

first speech is '/u, pa, pa, pal* Next to it comes the speech, ' Pa 
EI * Some children ate cos^eteot in the speech, but their minds 
are foolish. They want to speak to their mother. They do not 
say * Nau El* They go calling out * Tch/ nam £/ Toka 
naaa El* my mother tefeience term). Another will be able 
In the speech, but inept In the uttedng of the speech. Thereupon it 
says to its tuatiaa (mother's brother), * Tatiaa, tatiaa* And the 
inasiidtayt (fiuher*s sister) becomes ‘ TVr#^, TitSt^a* *' Similar uo- 
successful attempts are made to grasp dte termioology for grand^ 
parents {ptma, in tefeniog to them, and ptaai)ata or according to 
sex, in addressing them). “ The child may speak foolishly, * Pma £, 
pma E,* or speak * P6aa, pima* Arid to its grandfather, instead 
of puta^a, it calls, *PitE,fm! PuBfPal*** This last term is pecu- 
liacly inappropriate, it is essentially the manner of addressing 
revered ancestors long dead. Mataqore, daughter of Pa Fenoataza, 
calls her grandmother Nau Kafika, “ Pmapm i Kafika,'* whidz is a 
mixture of the two forms of address and lefaience. And a bachelor 
brother of the father, pK^exly ck^gnaced maaa mana, has his dde 
abbteviamd to mamaroa. 

With these last we have of course beyond dae sphere of the 

first spieech of the infant : the separation of gran^arents faom 
parents, of bachelor from manied uncles, of father's sister and 
mother's brother from the general knot of elder male and female kin 
represents a stage in linguistic devei^ment reached only at about 
th^ or four years of age. And childru dificr greatly in the teroxin^ 
logical corr^teocy wUch they have attained by that penod. With 
the exdatgement of vocabulary p<^ ^ increasing verbal 
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diffeKntiation bet\v«n persons previously called by the same term, a 
differentiation which follows that made much eadier in other aspects 
of the daily life. ^ 

The data of Tikopia, scanty as they are, supplement and to some 
extent contrast with die observations of Professor Malinowski in the 
Ttobfiands. He has noted as the result of his wock in this region 
that there takes place an expansion by clcar-ciit stages in the child’s 
development of kinship terminology and attitudes. As part of this 
«pansion appears the extension to the fether’s brother and mother’s 
sister of terms used for the parents, and it is suggested that these 
terms are used by the child not only secondarily in point of time, 
but also in a figurative way. In a general analysis of the role of 
kinship in native life Malinowski says, “ The first meaning acquired 
by the chUd is always individual. It is based on personal relations 
to the father and mother, to brothers and sisters- A full outfit of 
family terms with wcU determined individual meaning is always 
acquired before any further linguistic developments. But then a 
aeries of extensions of meaning takes place. The words mother and 
father come to be applied first to the mother’s sister and father’s 
brother respectively, but they are applied to these people in a frankly 
metaphorical manner.” ‘ If the last statement is to be taken literally 
and the term “ family ” to be interpreted as mining the little group 
^ ftther, mother and children only, then this geocraloation is hardly 
likely CO be of universal application. 

It will be agreed, I think, that the first meaning attached by the 
child to Its kinship speech is individual, based on personal relations 
to those who surround it In Tikopia it is dear that the focal poiiw 
w the child’s interest and kinship nomenclature is its own parents, 
but ^o this is to be regarded purely as a function of the pro- 
portionarely greater care and attention bestowed by them upon it 
than by other relatives. Some of these, however, do not enter any 
later upon the scene. Very frequently, as our analysis of the composi- 
uon of households has shown, there is a Other’s brother or sister, or 
both, living under the same roof as the babe and devoting much time 
to tending and feeding it. The bodily activity of the chUd towards 
^tn is not secondary, derived from that cjpressed towards the 
Uthcf and mother, but primary, directed towards its spedffe object 
item the beginning, only of a sUghtly different order than that 
towards the patMts whose contact with it is even more intimate and 
t^uent So also with the verbal activity—the terminology of kin- 
sftip. As &r as could be ascertained, the infant begins to calk no 
sooner to its fether under such conditions than to its father’s brother. 

' Ankle, " Culiurc" in Ajitmean Ba^fyptAd i/SoeiaJ Sauietf, 193 a. 
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Hew the factor of the transmission of speech forms comes in. The 
members of the hoosehoJd directly or indirectly train the child to use 
towards aU of them—inespective of whether true patents or not—its 
first efforts at identificatory speedL The resuk is as I have shown— 
the child broadcasts the toms to all and sundry who emer the house. 
This IS not to deny that the term has a personal application in each 
case, but the differtndarion in mcanu^ which undoubtedly exists 
does not seem to be given linguistic egression at this stage. 

From the Tikepia cvidetKe thetj, the suggesdon of a time lag 
in the application of terms to specific dose relatives cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated. Common residence makes for parallel recognition, and 
the word " Pa ” addressed to the father’s bachelor brother is no more 
delayed nor more met^)horical than when addressed to the fether 
himself. The same may ^ly to those odicc rdatives who may come 
within the child’s kinship horiaon and share in the largesse of its 
nascent speech. The examples of terminological confusion fllustrate 
this from another angle ; the child does not confuse the persons, it 
merely applies a single term to them. It seems too that the meta¬ 
phorical aspect of the ‘father* and ‘mother* terms comes only 
with the increasing sophiscicatioa of the child, long after the terms 
themselves are in current use. 

The processes of growth of kinship terminology in Tikopia are 
of a multiple character. As the chiJd*s aide aojuaincance widens, 
its response to tuition becomes mote conscious and its understanding 
of relationship deepens, it certainly extends the little budget of terms 
it possesses to novel individuals wla? come within cognisance and ate 
presented to it in the known category. But tl^re is another process 
at work, With more a^tedation of personalities and tbeir status 
comes an increasing definjdon, a narrowing down of the parental 
terms to certain persons only within the kinship range, and an appUm- 
doo of new terms to the others thus To the broad 

undifftrenciated use of terms (with personal distinction in bodily 
a^on between those thus a^regated) succeeds the attribution of 
difierencial connotations to each term. Ihis Involves the relation of 
it to a primary source. In other words the linguistic development 
of the child at this period is not to be equated with its perceptive 
development; the former demands much more institutionaiised con¬ 
formity. It dings to some persons in preference to others, but 
calls them all ** Pa ^ ox ** Naa ** with no riotion that it is extending 
these words from tbeir pramary meaning of " lather *’ and “ Mother.” 
The mother’s sister or freberis sister docs not become a substitute 
“ Naa ”; the mother comes to be treated linguistically as the basic 
“ Nflw,” The father’s sister, for instance, is first fT>llH “ Naa ’* by 
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the child, then placed in a dUTetent category and called ** Tita^,*’ in 
an attempt to cope with her difficult title. Finally, she is given her 
fill! designation of masikifarja as the child’s speech becomes mote 
supple. 

lo ordinaty speech in later years there is no explicit difieientiation 
in terminology between one’s own fatbet or mo^t and “ fathers ” 
or “ mothers " of mote distant relationship, This suggests that the 
latter is a metaphorical usage. Linguistically, in ^ct, it is a spedfpng 
usage, a phraseology of predsion and narrowing down that is employed 
to indicate true parents. 

That the tegular development of a terminology is not identical in 
all cases the use of the term shows. The basic significance of 
this word is ** son,” but for every man till he is married its primary 
sense must be “ brother’s son ” or “ cousin’s son.” With the pro¬ 
gress of time, as he gets children of hl$ own, then the primary sense 
of the term will alter for him. But for tiw society as a whole its 
place in the structure of the kinship system remains always the 
same. 

With r^ard to the processes of education of the child in kinship 
terminology 1 have little conciete matenal Specific instruction does 
not often obtain^I observed no cases. The child learns fit more 
by heating its kinsfolk addressed by each other, or by being spoken 
to itself. Commands such as ” Mind your mana,** ** Don’t hit youx 
have ” and the like are given to it from a very early age. Pa Taicai, 
before Teklla could walk or calk, gently picked up under the 
armpits and lifted him over to his grandmother, with the words, ” Go 
CO your ptau** The frequent hearing of the term of reference often 
leads a ^Id to use this instead of the term of address, as *' ?wta £ / ” 
instead of ” Pu/a^ata £ / ” A similar ii^stancc is of Noaoma calling 
“ Nom ” instead of “ Nnff B.” 

It Is that consideration of the linguistic aspect of kinship 
must be separated to some degree from that of other aspects of inf^t 
kinship be^viour, since the speech habit is learned much more slowly 
than the responses involved in obtaining nourishment and general 
bodily comfort. Kinship terms, like any other pieces of the social 
mechanism, are a matter of gradual acquisition, and duldren have to 
be taught how to use them, to grow into them. 

In dificrent sodecies the processes involved appear to me to be 
largely a function of tbe type of residence In vogue and the degree of 
intimacy of contact between the child and its various kinsfolk in its 
eadlest months. The thesis here put forward In no way gainsays, 
of course, the general sociological ptindple of the primacy of the 
individual &mily in tbe formation of kinship terminologies. It points 
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out simply that social process and indfridual behaviour aie not 
neceaaazily coinddeac, tha? onb^eny lq Idnship need not always 
recapirulace phylogcay. 


SOME COMPARISONS WITH OTHER POLYNESIAN 
COMMUNHIBS* 

The systems of kinship terminology of Polynesian communities 
ace all of the same general chaiacttt. They are simple, coo^ared to 
many systtms of Melanesia or North Acnecica* they group kin in 
m nd i the same way around the individual family as nucleus, and they 
use dialectical variants of a few basic Linguistic ezptesdons in settii^ 
out cbdc tttegocies. Moreovei, tlvy display none of those anomalous 
ways of describiDg kiu which involve an apparent contradiction m 
grades of relation^p, as ^ipeax, for example, in some Melanesian 
systems. How far can they ht said to teptesent a single type ? 

The terms for graudpateot, parent, child and grandchild are 
practically die same in ne^^y all the islands, being variants of tujma, 
matita, tama and makaf^ma respectively. Some difference is found in 
the individualized words for father and member within the matUA 
category. The Maori pepe and wbata * contras^ for ins t a nce, with the 
Manuka tama and tiaat the Tlkofua tamana and Haaaa and the Luai^iua 
kama^a and h^. These latter fonns suggest lelatiooship with 
Melanesia, as, for H)i tama and ttnoy North Gazella Peninsula 

tama and /w, Arosi (San Ciistoval) ama and im. There is not, how¬ 
ever, a clear-cut between the terminology of the Maori 

and of western Polynesia in this r e sp ea; the Tongan uses tama* u 
father but^/k# as mother—and motber^s brother also—while iu TlkopU 
the term of address to a father is/w. In most of the other communities 
the for father and mother are a form of aefua with some form 
of taru (male) or vaime (female) subjoined- This is so in Tahiti, 
Manihiki, Niue, Tubuai. In the Tokelau Islands the term for father 
is tamofta, while tl»t for mother is maim. In Tongateva, matua 
vahim is used for " aunt ” and, curious^, papa fot mother. This 
last is one of the puzzling shife which have sometimes 

taken place, and for which no adequate reaswj can be found in 

» See List of Books at cod of <l*piEf. . 

• It*houldb«i»iedthMmh»UMofkjiwh^lcnBsgitco m ritMtfsnCI. JV3. 

Ebdoo B«l ems as s umn for hu^aod. This a a cur^ 

etcor; the irord has appaccatly been caoectihed firam W Hfams * Dkth*^, where 
it ceccuoJr has been riren d.e of •‘beaWod,” » » MOiiOve tc* 

onlr- Itiwafl»,focciaiMc,“tobea«Moff^ An Aaw* outve gave me 
tlie of ftjmv as ebensh, as io loekaig afees a cluid.’* 
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diiSstencc of social structure. There is nothing to suggest, for 
ezifflple, that In Tongarera the mother has a mote “ fatherly ” social 
position than amoi^ the Maori. The alternative would be that the 
Maori have transferred a term from female to male parent, which 
considering the Tikopia usage, i$ unlikely. In Tongateva again iira 
is used for father and there is a spedal woid, tasuka^ f^ “ uncle/* 

The most striking differences in the kinship terminology of the 
Polynesian groups, which can be correlated hizly closely with differ¬ 
ences in social structure, are to be found in the range of sibling 
relationships. One norm to which most of the communities are 
attached is tlv practice of djffezentjating between siblings of the same 
sex by two terms of which the primary meaning relates to seniority 
and not to any form of consanguinity. These terms are used between 
sisters and between brothers (real or dasslhcatoxy in each case) but 
not between brother and sister. For the latter there are two more 
terms which convey the sex differcniiatioa, the word used by a 
brother for his sister frequently embodying the term for female or 
girL This usage is found with dialectical variation among the Maori, 
in Manihiki, the Marquesas, Hawaii, Tahiti, Tubuai, Tongareva, 
Mangaia, Manu’a and Tonga—that is, it is characteristic of eastern 
and central Polynesia. Tlu Maori forms, which may be taken as 
representative, are tuJtaaa and taina (or tein^ for elder and younger 
of the same sex and kinship grade respectively; iuyam for a brotl^, 
spoken by a sister, and /stek/te for a sister, spoken by a brother. 
Ablings ^ opposite sex do not ordinarily employ terms which refer 
to seniority, though they may be used in conjunction with others. 
For instance, by fuakana tuabhe a man may refer to his elder sister \ 
by taind ftnfaiu she refers to him, her younger brother. 

Tc Rat^ Hiroa has su^esCed ^ chat the restriction of the use of 
terms of seoiority to membm of the same sex alone is to pRvenc the 
entry of women into the lists to challenge the male succession to rank 
and title. It seems to me that though this suggestion is plausible, it 
tends to throw too much weight on the function of kinslrip terms as 
regulators of social activity and too little on their place as reflectors 
of such activity. In the case of a prlndple so important to the sodal 
structure as that of male seniority in these communities, it would 

* " ITic rcstrkiioB of fiub'M and U/na to members of the same tex is tg pre- 
vcnl chdr use betwceo pj^osite sexes. A togjead reason for thU usage would 
be to prcTtot some danger. The danger, as I see it, was to the male successloft 
to rank and title through scaioritjf of birth. ... It seems pbusible, therefore, 
that those who guided the cvohirion of social stnictute provided against such a 
contingency” and B.P.B. Museum, BuJJ. 99. 34, 1930). 

The stattmcot is made of Rakahanga, but by impli^tioa appliss ro other parts 
of Pulyocsla. 
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SMm thit the real safeguard for it is to be fouod Ic the deep-seated 
cultural attitudes difictcntiating the podtioQ o( ruen &om that of 
women, and a kinship terminology alone could concdbute little to 
the defence of pnvilege without these undetlyiog atdtudes and the 
mstkutioQS which embody th^m. l ^ra scq>tical about this kinship 
terminology being set up deliberately with such a logical purpose In 
view. 

A few of these communities, though using a form of ia/u for 
junior, have other words for senior. The Tongan Is /asiute, and this 
as an iltemadTe term is found also in Niue. Buc among the Maori, 
in Tuhuai, Mangaia and Tahiti thi.< t erm UukiU is used for a brother- 
in>law or some other afBnal relative of the same kinship gcade. 
Regular semi'incestuous unions with half-sisters in polygynous 
households might perhaps account for this. But it is difficult to sec 
any form of maniage or otfaec insdrudon by which this conversion 
or dive^ence can be without a coouderable number of 

hypotheses for which evidence is enticely lackii^. In Niue an 
afcenttdve term for senior brother is given as matakama^. This is 
a curious term without parallel elsewhere, and I cannot help feeling 
that it may be rmlly a ddc referring to social posidoo rather than 
to precise kinship. It suggests anally with maiapalt and matoBapOy 
which pumarily denote r ^k . In Manuka, as distinct from western 
Samoa, ruv is tlK term for a senior. 

A sab^diary norm ^ kinship terminology occurs in western 
Polynesia. Here one word only is used between siblings of the same 
sex and usually one word al» between siblings of opposite sex. 
Tikopia, Ontong Java, Vaitupo, Rotuma, and apparently the Gilbert 
Islands follow this usage. In the first three of these communities a 
sibling of the same sex is caUed tmna or a vananc of this word. The 
seniority term of the Polynesian communities to the east has been 
dipped and the juniotity term retained. This can be associated 
with a lack of emphasis on the principle of seniority as relevant to 
the position of all individuals in the sodal struoure. In Tikopia 
pnmogeniture alone, conditioned by elecdcm, is stressed, while in 
Ontong Java it is absolute age that gives the right of succession. 
The term used between siblings of t^poaite sex is a form of Aaw, 
In the Tokelau group there is a co^inatioa of the western and 
rentral norms ; tana is used between siblings of the same sex without 
reference to senioncy, but and are used by a sister fox 

a brother, and vice versa. The terms said to be used in Rotuma, 
js/tfgfe*, jtgMfou and are strange in form and difficult to com¬ 

pare with those from tlu ocher areas. 

The lerminology used to distinguish siblings must be related on 
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the one hand to the sodal relanonships bervMc those siblings^ 
tespective rank, brother and sister tapu, etc.^-aod oa the other to 
the place of the male and female line in the transmission of group 
interests-^ exemplified in the terminology between siblings and the 
respective offering of each. 

In all Polynesian societies, as will be shown In the last chapter of 
this book, the relations of an individual to and through the female 
line of a groi^ ate of considerable importance. These relationships 
tend to be (b^ed upon his Other’s sbters on the one hand and his 
mother’s brothers oa the other. The father’s sister by reason of her 
close kinship and her senior position is the most importattt point 
from which the of&pring of one’s patrilineal group spread in the 
female line- The mother’s brother, conversely, is the most con¬ 
venient point of attachment of oneself to one’s mother’s patrilineal 
group. On these sociological grounds separate kinship terms to 
distinguish these relatives might be expected, and, again, a term to 
indicate of&pring in the female line who are the objects of this 
solicitude. Not all the communities, however, have such distinguish¬ 
ing terms, nor does their distribution where they occur coincide, as 
one might on first thoughts imagine, with ^ more elaborate ter¬ 
minological separation of siblings of the opposite sex. 

In Tahiti, Hawaii, Tubuai, Niue and Mangaia there ace no specif 
terms for father’s sister, modwr’s brother and their respective chil^n; 
all ate comprised in the parent-child category. In Manihiki and 
among the Maori there are no special teems for Other’s sister and 
mother’s brother, but there is a term iraaMtu used for “ nephew ” or 
" niece.” It is not stated whether this applies only to a sister’s 
children and descendants of other female relatives, as is the case in 
other parts of Polynesia, but this is probable. In the Marquesas 
i'amutu is applied to a mother’s brother’s child ot a father’s sister’s 
child and pahupahu to a mother’s brother, father’s sister or their 
spouses. In this community cross-cousin marriage is the approved 
form and the terminology serves to emphasize the distinction from 
paxaUel cousins, with whom marriage is prohibited. There are no 
“ uncle ” or “ aunt ” terms in Rotuma, but our information is too 
scanty for further analysis. In Tongareva specific terms for father 
and mother separate them off from their collaterals who are com¬ 
prised under the terms tatuka, uncle, and matua wahiru, aunt. There 
is no distinction drawn apparently in terminology between mother’s 
sister and father’s sister or mother’s brother and father’s brother- 
Nor is there any special term for the offepring of women of the group. 
The usage in this community is really then of essentially the same 
order as that in the rest of central Polynesia. 
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In we?t£m PolyiKsu the rok of dittt and of mother’s 

brother takes on a moxe formal character. The sisttr exercises 
considerable influence over her brother and his rhildren, in some 
case having the dedding vMce in dtcir marriage or having the power 
of laying a curse upon them if they <^ead her.^ The brother is 
usually in the role of protector and assistant to his sister’s children. 
In these communities special terms reflect rhis iosouTtional crystalliza¬ 
tion. In Tikopia tt^ Other’s sister ts masikita^^ mother’s brother 
tuatirUy and sister’s child tramaifti. In Tokelau tlK &thec*s sister is 
matua sa, mother’s brother (and his childrea) and sister’s child 

ilamutu. In Tonga the father’s sister is known as mthek/ttr^ and the 
mother’s brother as fat. This is ordiaarily the term for mother and 
so for greater precision this rr>aft may be tefarred to as male mother.’ 
An honorific term for him is fmsiaa. His sister’s childten are termed 
ilamutu, or, from the point of vkw of dkdr exercise of social privilege, 
faiu. This last is analogous to the Ukopla usa^ of iraontu and 
faaa tapu. In Vaicupu the terms ilamutu and tuatiua are said to be 
obsolete, and there is no term for father’s rister, though a group dis¬ 
plays ceremonial interest In the ofi^ting of the v?omen who have 
married ont of it. In Manu’a gteat importance attaches to descendants 
in the female line, the iama fapm^ But there is no special term for 
foeir mother’s brotl:^; be is called tana aloc^ with the father. A 
curious usage here Is that of ilamutu for father’s sister and other females 
who stand at the bead of rite iama fafm group. It would seem as if 
the term, ordinarily applied throughout Polynesia to a sister’s child, 
has been transferred to the w^nan herself who forms the link between 
this child and his cross-coosin. An analogous usage is what appears 
to have been a transference in a reverse direction. In Niue the 
ordinary parent-child terms are used for these relatiooshjps now dis¬ 
cussed, but the word mabaldtarta used vrith dialectical variation in 
Toi^ and Tikopia for father’s sister is applied to a man’s sister. 
Loeb regards fbi« as bdng due to the protection and social privileges 
which a man in Niue must accord to his sister. There stili remains 
the possibility that in conformity with the general Polynesian attitude 

‘ This phenomeaa t»s been discawed bj Riven, Ut. of. i and by Margaret 
Mead In ber amlysts of Mami'a tod of Mamat social etruenire. Reference to her 
woik together with sook fertber o twu s a ooos oo (be aol^eet is given in Chapter Vl 
of this book. 

* lo veseem Sam^ desceodaots in the fesaak IsfiCi ia p a rtk a l a f peni^ (he 
aister’a son, are aho ^kea of as This oeana Iheallr sacred child, and is 

equivalent to the Tikopk Aim tafm. The oittomg of *e *ofd tamaha in Tonga, 
applied to the tiscec*8 daugfarei of Toi Toega, b (be laoe. Tbb r epceaena the 
crystaUeatson of one b^riiml tthooothip oo( of the geoenl culcural pacrem 
(Mead, Mgm’a, IS9-146 ; Giflord. Tot^, S>ta). 
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of C2rt for the oi^pring of women marcie^i &om the group, it xTuy be 
fundamentally the honouring of the sister’s children through her 
that receives expression in the anomalous u$e of this term. A further 
deviation from normal usage is given by Ontong Java. There is no 
special term for father’s sister nor for mother’s brother, but this man 
and his sister’s child share a reciprocal term Icmku. This use of a 
reciprocal is reminiscent of Melanesia and the term itself suggests a 
badly mangled tendering of the general iraantn. 

Despite the simplicity of ^ systems of Polynesian kinship 
terminology, they can be reduced to one type only in the broadest 
sense. Ihis analysis has shown that there is grouping of siblings in 
some societies and separation of them in others, and that the same 
occurs with relatives of the parent kinship grade. It appears hiat 
in each kinship grade there is a norm for eastern and central Poly¬ 
nesia and another for the western islands, but that the norms of the 
two grades do not coincide. Samoa and Tonga are part of the eastern 
group in the one case and of the western in the other. But this 
tcrminolt^ical analysis tells us Ihtle about the reality of the kinship 
structure if these Polynesian communities, and needs to be supported 
at eveiy turn by an examination of the associated institutions. Some 
aspects of this are considered in the final ebaptet. 

In a brief summary of this kind it would be too cumbersome to 
give individual references for each statement. The material adduced 
in this Chapter and in Chapter XVI has been drawn from the 
following: 
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CHAPTER VUI 
DIRGES FOR DEAD KJN 


Ik Che young PaciEc communities of to-day> colonized ftom 4 Eoropein 
stock, endeavours ace being made to create a liCeraCute which shall be 
truly nadonaJ, which shall give ezptession to the peculiar qualities 
of the land and its people, and be recognized as a specific cultural 
product of the Antipodes, At times the staving becomes too 
conscious, attention is concentrated on producing something which 
shall be redolent of the local enviionmeot, blue-gums and kai^atoos, 
Of tree-ferns and bell-birds, rather than something whida ia a vital 
record of human experience. With this may be contrasted the pro¬ 
ductions of the native peoples of the South Seas—forms of artistic 
expression often unknown to Europeans, and in the oral sphere 
presenting an amazing variety of tal^, proverbs and songs, Many 
of them are ages old, handed down from one generation to another 
entirely by word of mouth. If gathered together tiiey would form a 
vast b^y of material which wo^d deserve pride of place if a South 
Sea licetaCuie should ever attain an Individuality of its own, Some of 
titis matter, like the tales and songs written down by Grey, Fornander, 
Wcstervelt, Percy Smith and Wyatt Gill, has floated into general 
drculatlon; muc^ lies hidden in the publications of learned societies, 
while a great deal still remains the subject of oral communication. 
Only by going among the native folk, ieacning their language and 
listening to iheli talk can it be recorded. 

These tales and songs are the stuff from which a national litera¬ 
ture may spring—when one day a Polynesian poet goes for inspira¬ 
tion to the andent themes of is people, as Gogol, In Tarot Balba^ 
went back to the Cossack lote of the Ukraine. They mirror the 
simpUdfy of life of the people who have composed ^m, express 
the directness of theic emotional reactions, their realistic outlook, 
their love of the romantic and the marvellous, They do this without 
that suggestion of conscious eflbit which can be discerned behind so 
much of even out best literature, They are an expression not of the 
desire to achieve reputation as a craftsman and so win public admira¬ 
tion or even a more material reward, but of a personal interest in 
men and things, of a wish to contribute to popular amusement for 
the sake of taking part in it, to provide a background for some piece 
of sacred ritual ot to hand on some treasure oi esoteric knowledge. 
This native “ unwritten literature,” being directed to practical social 
ends, is never artificial. Its themes are often very simple, its style and 
treatment are adapted to the ends which it serves. There is much 
description of incident, but little analysis of motive—it is recognized 
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acdotiSf Qot thought, foos ^kt of the aodal fabac. 

Sentuneoality hc4ds str^ place, and there is a marked absence of 
moral judgments; there i$ ahuiu^ance of imagery, but no 

prudery. Soi^ and tales are vinte and robust. 

Ukopia is ijk** other Polynesian rfwnmnntri^ in this sespecc. 
Bat here we are concerned only with tl^ mourning sot^ of the 
people; desetipdoa of other types c£ toa^ has had to be reserved for 
othu pubUcatioas. 


SONG-UAJONG IN TDCOPU 

There are two prindpal types of song in Uko^. One is the 
dii^ sung at the death or of a leladve or at parang for a long 

time ; the other is the dana soi^ chanted on festive oecaaons. It 
is essential to remember that there is no such diing as a song per Sf 
in this island. Action of one kind or another accompanies the 
singing. 

The songs are cast in a traditional mould and usually comprise 
three stanras. The first called A 9 &S 9 gives the key to the subject and 
also to the air. It is tt» “ base ” of the song iost as the t^te of a 
tree is portion of its trunk which a|^>ears immediately above the 
soiL The next stanxa is known as or in full h(ptt i roiOy that is, 
»>u> intermediate words. Bach stanaa is in fact known as a ; 
hence it is said of a song, it has one heptt only,** or if it has more 
tVi^n three stanaas, all the oxms are simply described 

as anodser ksipM.** The final stanza is called s^t. This void has 
no other significance io dv present connection, though it is also 
applied to the fruit bnnch ctf ^ banana- 'Ihere is then the si^ges- 
tion of a rough acalc^ be twe e n the develcpment of the song with 
that of a ttee.^ 

F n<-h song follows a definite melodic form, though dtere ate not 
a great oomber of difiexent airs. The melody has a &Irly wide range 
and the intervals between dK notes do not seem to be always the same 
as in European music. The only accurate method of testing would 
be by measuteinent in vibrasioo nu m be r s , but as 1 took no 

phonographic records, this unfortunately cannot be done. The 
native habit of rarely stzikiog the note immediately, but oS sluniiig 
up or down to it, tr>ak^.< ji^gment of d^ intervals more difiicult. 
There is no organtzed part singing or harmonic anangetnent, but a 
singer will ascend or an octave if the pitch does not suit him. 

The dance song is sung in a rather rapid, dteetfol style, with a distinct 

^ I by Dt J. lAyard diat in Acehin of Mstftfcu h (his analogy 

de&fiusly obtslm. 
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Ult to it; the dirge is chanted in a slow dragging manner. These 
mourning chants have a beautiful wailing melody, and ate rendered in 
varying styles from a pleasing croon to a keening of heartrending 
pathos, or a terrible baying as of hounds in full cry. The beauty 
these songs lies in their melodic form and not in the voices of the 
singers, which are often CKiremely harsh. The stanzas of a dirge are 
interspersed by a terrible long drawn out wail of ata-^ vocalic 
combination which can be one of the most utter expressions of human 
misery that it is possible to hear. 

liure is a considerable amount of what one can call poetic licence 
in Tikopia. The ruling feature in a song is the preservation of the 
rhythm, and to this end vowels will be lengthened, archaic terms used 
and the form of words undergo considerable alteration. The symbolic 
function of the word is very evident; all that is necessary is that it 
should give suriident indication of the meaning; rigid adl^rence to 
its normal form is quite unnecessary. At the same time 1 have the 
impression that the songs which are most popular and which have 
survived longest in the memory of the people are those where words, 
rhythm and meaning arc most neatly fitted together with the minimum 
of distortion. In the best compositions, words are used economically 
^^ach contributes something to the Idea as well as to the form. To 
assist the actual singing there is the widespread practice of vowel 
alteration. A becomes o and sau becomes oau frequently. The 
examples given below will show this. 

It is safe to assume that the dirges In vogue at the present day 
represent the cream of the composition of a number of ger>eradons. 
New songs are being composed all the time—several score at least 
in the course of a year—and though an enormous number are 
remembered, many must obviously be lost. In this process of filtra¬ 
tion the neatest songs tend to survive. The habit of remembering a 
composition by the name of its author, which is a common Tikopia 
practice in spheres other than song (for example, string figure designs), 
enables an approximate age to be given them. Some songs are two 
centuries old, many a century or more. Some ate described simply as 
“ an ancient song,” but the name of the composer has been forgotten. 
These, of which there are only a few, would appear to be among the 
oldest examples. 

The division of the text of songs into lines, as in this book, follows 
a native convention. After a number of syllables there is a brief 
pause in the singing, a pause which is also insisted upon when the song 
is dictated, and this can be most conveniently represented in a written 
record by division into lines. There Is, however, no specific native 
term for this syllabic arrangement within the stanza. 
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SONGS AS AN EXPRESSION OF KINSHIP 

In this concoct h is not analysis of the songs as an aesthetic 
product that is of primary incerest» but the relation of them to the 
social structure of t^ people. A peculianty of dirges is their kinship 
dedication. Each has been composed In reference to some spedhe 
reUtive> the term of kinship for whom is tnttoduod into the body 
of the song. Hence these dirges can be into categories on 

the basis of the relationships involved, and these categories are in 
fact used by the oacives tbemselTcs. There are di^es ^ dte father, 
dirges of the mother, dj^ea of the grandparent, and so on. These 
are specilicaliy termed by the Tiki^ia-'^jM^e « fe mana, $ tf 

noMy fuatff^ 6 Je ptoKiy ecc. Hw use of the classiitcatory mode of 
address makes it impossible to tell from internal evidence alone what 
was the precise degree of kirnhip between cos^oser and subject; 
this must be sought in the coUater^ data preserved in tiaditioa. The 
Tikopia, however, use these songs over and over again, adhering in 
a general way to the category of relationship implied. It is immaterial 
within this general correspondence whether the relationship between 
singer and subject is of the same kind as in the original case, whether 
near or distant grant^jareoi, true or classificatory mother’s brother, 
and so on. 

The di^es are mostly statemem of fact—“father is gone, we 
mourn him,” and the like. Ti^ refer also to events of everyday life. 
There is no mention of the funeral ritual, aod, except in very rare cases, 
none of the future spirit life in which the Tlkt^ia so rirmly believe. 
The dirges are not intended to fadlxcate the progress of the dead in 
the next worid; they are piiiDarily vebiefes standardized afiection 
for the use of the telarivcs who remain. Iheir principaL theme, no 
matter by what form of words h be conveyed, is arofiiy sympathy. 

The whole ritual of mourning will be discussed elsewhere.^ I 
wish to refer here simply to the use of dirges in mourning as an 
expression of kinship obiigaoons. The situadon is a nuxtuie of two 
components—kxiividual v^untary behaviour indicating the personal 
relationship and frequently conespoodlng to a genume sentiment of 
attachment, and obligatory socially dictated behaviour which is a 
function of the type of lelarionship. Tlie latter aces as a guide to the 
former, is often surpassed by it, overieapt by emotion, but is there 
as a check or a stimulus in cases of t end e ncy to noncooforouty. 
More concretely, all relatives of reasonably dose connection are 
obliged by the norms of social decency to come to a funeral if possible 
on Sit drsc day and wail over the corpse. Such wailing must be not 
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a mere succession of iDaiticulate sounds without order, but a set 
airangemeot, a song. Pot convenknce this is usually chanted in 
company with a number of odier relatives, The dir^ is one which 
fits ti^ kinship position of the principal singers- It is obvious to us 
that the relation of real emotioa (to use a rather crude concq^t) to 
simulated emodon will vary according to the personal relationship of 
the silver to the deceased. The natives, however, refiise to recognize 
this antithesis. To them the character of the emotion is indicated by 
the extemai expression of it. A nun we^s and wails, therefore he 
must be feeling sympathy (artfa). It is with difficulty that they can 
be brought to admit that iete ate different kinds of arofa^ and even 
then they revert to an eaemai criterion as a gauge. On my departure 
from the island, my friend Pae $ao said, ** Brother, you watch for the 
men who wail for you. Those who wail only, light is thdi affection, 
but those who cause the blood to flow (by tearing their cheeks or 
scarifying themselves), their aScction for you is wrighry.” The di^ 
is seen then as a formal, lii^stic, social ^ression of emotion—an 
emotion kindled in the first place by association, co-operation and the 
recognition of kinship ties, but codified, canalized, dictated by wc^ 
until the eaptession, its outward symbol, becomes identified with it 
A song once composed and sung acquires a traditional force, 
becomes an abstraction, a generalization. As it is utilized at subsequent 
Minerals, the qualities of the individual mother, grandparent or other 
relative originally eulogized become transferred to all persons of that 
status and emblematic of them- So, irrespective of the character of 
the deceased, the dirge chants of his or bet idealized qualities. More¬ 
over, because the precise kinship status of the group of people chanting 
is not identical, it is in the spirit of the song rather than in the letter 
that its significant is to be found. By taking part in the singing, the 
person discharges his debt. The result is a curious blend of individual 
sentiment and social obligation r a very real attachment may hi 
expressed by wailing in the prescribed form, even though the kinship 
designation of the song may not be literally appropriate to the position 
of t^ singer. 

DIRGES FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
From the many examples of di^es which I collected I give here 
a selection of a scow. For lack of space the native text of a few only 
will be given. Translation of these songs is difficult on account ot 
the habit of the Tikopia of telescoping several images in a single 
phrase. 1 have tried in the English rendering to preserve the spirit 
of the original wWle keeping close to its form of expression. 
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The most numerous dass of di^«s are those in honour of parents. 

In memory of his &ther Pa Vaijacau composed a dirge in vhich 
tderence was made to the manner of his d^h and to his many good 
qualities. It is as follows : 

OuR^yiPef 
Ttfik Mntna 
Tm w^Jto kd tov a it Iti 

hi H 9«nr 
0 u Mjw< t arnm^ 

Kupu: Km /sti ft imw 
O i9hi tamam 
RArei 

Tm men mmri e irtirt j*iii(airi/j 

S»S* ■ Tmt f9ki 
Hmvmnma 
T9mni« 

Km 

KMm^fMhmrefs, 

Ihe fiuher was Pa Veterei, who was lost with a great fieet near the 
Banks Islands. The first stanza deals with the storm whidi sank 
his vessel. As usual the words allude to the situation rather than 
describe ft» the imagmadoo of singers and audience supplies the 
details. “ Your sky stands in the ocean is the graphic allusion, 
suggesting both the natural forces and the doom of the voyager in 
one. The clouds lowedng from zenith to hodzon, plant^, as 

it were, in the sea, threaten the frail craft and ate about to loose the 
gale which will ddve it beneath the waves. Ihe scene here is not 
drawn from hearsay, since the composer, like his fikdMr, happens to 
have been a tenowiKd $ea*wandesct who has known storm and ship- 
wreck, though be has found a better ^te. Ihe vividness of t^ 
metaphor of the canoe being “ blanketed ** by the waves is worthy 
of notice. The second stanza lauds the &ther in his soda! life. From 
his birth he was a maruy an executive offidal responsible for law and 
order. A recognized virtue of snch an one is his kindness and 
clemency to the conunon people. Of this man it is said, “ He lived 
as a asm of this land; this land used to obey him. He was a true 
meruy his mind was good; be was not angry, he led the commoners.*' 
The word mam also means shade or shel^, and has this significance 
in its social sense. The expression rrmro fakaamfa generous, 

implying to those of lower degree. The word ngFoiampoia in the final 
stanza is an ioreipoladon without n^aning in translation. It is 
introduced for rhythmic purposes, and also dedicates the song as a 
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religious chant^ This last stanza tefets to the severance of the man 
&om his fomily, and to the sorrov of his bereaved son. Hence the 
egression “ hh thought has untied/’ meaning he has gone.” 

The song may be tendered thus : 

Youf sky, ^thec, 

Stands is the ocean 

Your eaooe will be buried ie the tea 

Bknketed by the wavet 

Of the ocean wattet it will be buried. 

Broken it the belter 
Of my fathet 
Lott to eight 

Yoo were the true awa, generous to codiboo folk 
Hie oiifld also 

NfPOMUUPoia / 

Hie mind 

Hee become uotkd while I 
Am Lviog orphaned. 

Pride in the father and a5scdon for him certainly speak in this 
composition. 

The next is an old song composed by Pu Matakiteara of the 
house of sa Saga t 

; fCa at m/9 aa 
Kau mamtua uAa net 
Tamt Mata ka i ttfum 
Ke« kaah tah* hmom 
Kaa/am ra s m/a $ a aofara^ 

Tt/akoan/a. 

Xa It ora fsna id a tafi 
1am f oamatara 
Om maiioa 

5a/t: B haaki titimm 

16ht ra ka H Taftam, 

In the second line of the liist stanza the word toku is an example 
of poetic licence, the possessive being used for the personal pronoun. 
Tsmnc is an example of vowel change for singing purposes, die 
original word being tatffa/ua (father). The whole song is a good 
^ Ae e eoog daiing the cercyiAg in of the secred trough to Msise. Tble will be 
dcecribcd la IKVA pf Iht Cois~ 
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ea^Ie of tbe somewhat aypdc egressions ad<;5)ted by the TiJcopia 
lo this medium. Tbe meslsdon is : ^ 

Sol dorek 

Aod I cboogbt ol iDTsdf 

Ad orptaftficUM to (be 

Mr £ubet a oo mote 

1 must 90 ftod Icre id (be laUttciom 

Of tbe eommoa peo^e. 

But diere b • petb nciigbt to tbe ore^tcb 

Oehe! yout eyee tbcte 

I^x>k Ob me Aon four e^iog pba. 

Mf mother b 

Mtoe 009 b Tofeou. 

The burden of tbe second stiosa is that while the composer's 
father was alive he had access to tbe family cultivations under his 
fathers guidance, and now that tbe patent is dead bis eyes still follow 
him from his spirit home. Tufenua is tbe deserted nonhem portion 
of the island; hence tbe Iasi stanza lollies that tbe son is toine to 
seclude himself from men to hide his grief, because there is no lonwr 
anyone to look after ^ 

Another dirge for a father ezpctsses atiection for him and desire 
to wn^ojm to his wishes. It was con^josed by Mataga, son of ti« 
Anki Tafua Moritiaki, while his father was still alive. A translation 
of the song is : 

M7 fiitfaer waa liviag m Kano 

He mid to metier as 90 to (be Weac*' 

Yob «bb Co dwell in tbe West. 

Father! Let as lire to Veruba 

Let us descend to i1k beach et Metafa^e 

Goiflg there to sit 00 sand 

Tell me tbea, m; fadmrl 

When will be (be <ky char I must tiag m meniofy of you. 

ARectioe for the sue vhidi will 

AActioo for the sud vlucb will y 

Which will mto tbe ocean. 

The west is Faea, since Narao is in iIk east o{ the island. “ The 
^king sun is, of course, a met^hor for tbe old man whose death 
is a^coachiog and whom, therefore, the dutiful son wishes to please 
by taking him over to live on his lands in Faea. The request at 
the end of the se^d siana for the day “ when I must sing in 
memory of you *' is a lather curious way of cjcpcessing protest and 
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lament at the old man*i appioachiag end. In the original the initial 
word foi father U the form of address^ pa, and tlus is combined with 
the possessive pronoun, a usage not current in ordinary speech. 

Here is another song composed by a man to his iamona ta/narM 
(bachelor father’s brodier) Alik who died in Sydney. 

I &poke to the man 

Let 08 go f rsi, brother, to look at Father 
Who haa sunk doern in yoor iUnesi long endured. 

Jt, s di/Terent 

U, a different kod of 

The tvbite aaen vhere the eldest son Is buried 

Let U9 go dove, let us go dovr on the iwift road to the tovn 

Which stands bright 

Heard vas I by the man 

Standing in the path 

1 went veeping 

And ray brothers, for Father 

Has slept io hU alien fare. 

In this song the transition from one set of pronouns to another 
may be taffling to the reader. It is a Tikopia habit in these com¬ 
positions to turn even in the same sentence from a reference to the 
person and address him. In the second stanza “ the differertt land ” 
is the foreign country which has proved a grave to so many Tikopia 
voyagers. 

Another dirge is that of Mataitunu, a son of the Arjki Tafua 
Taijata o Name. He composed it to his fether’s brother, Pu Tafua 
Iasi, who had died abroad. This is one of the many songs which deal 
with ocean voyages. The composer was making a trip to Anuta 
when he was threatened by a storm. He followed the usual custom 
and evoked the power of hjs ancestor to dear away the gaiherii^ 
douds. The anoe went on in safety and after his return he composed 
the dirge in acknowledgment of the efforts of his father’s brother, 

1 appealed to my father 
Because of (he iky which uoed 
Over the ocean 

The man*buryi&g iky 
Has come upon rae 

Go both you and Pu Kafika and teat it down 

The wave-eapped sea has risen beneath (he canoe 

He hsa aosvered me 

CoBM (hen and stand by rae. Father 

That 1 my be borne upon your back. 
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The last two lioes refer to ooe oi the fooedoas of the spirits of 
the family. If the sea had oot calmed the man would have drowned 
and tbeo the father would have come and carried him on hh back 
to the abode of spirics. 

There are some laments of Others for though naturally 

these axe not so common. Heie is one which Pu OliH made for his 
son Forauftkakake, who set out for Vaaikofo in the canoe Mt£tAoaki 
of Pu T e akau m era of the house of gatodu. This was a voyage of 
people of Tavzmako. The son, headog of it, rushed out of his house 
Tereva and with a tomahawk in his hand swam off to the canoe. 
About the same tune, a fleet, commanded by chiefs, was going to 
Anuta and the father in his dirge asks his son why he did not wait 
until the wind was made stea^ by tl^ invocaaon of the Ariki Kafika 
(his sacerdotal name being Tui o Namo). 


Mj soo dodges psa me 
He is going, sks. 

1 «sil <be him 

Wait 

And enebof puicodr 
TQl cbe fleet bee been mede 
By Toi o NaiBO 


Oo tben 

To the ocean 

The knd of i o di ed soae 


Your ranoe fats oerer been dravn up on 
1 have never beard of it again. 


It will be seen that this song has four stanzas. The reference to 
the ocean as the land of incised sons is in tradidonai style. The sea 
is the grave of the eldest of many Emilies. When a lad has been 
initiated (r. Cluster XIH) he is eager to see the world ; he joins a 
canoe which is going on a voyage and that is often the last that is 
heard of him. The expression /ama im, meaning literally “ indsed 
son,’* refers by convention to the eldest. Tbe ocean receives the 
eldest in particular because he is the first to go; if he is lost then 
there is more tendency for a yoon^r brother to carry on 

the f^ly line. But the egression indicates, of course, merely a 
tendency, and not a rale. In the second stanza, the teference to the 
*' making fist ** of the fleet is a telescoped expression—it is the tdnd 
that is set fail for tbe fleet. 
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Another dirge for e son, composed by the Pu Veterei referred 
to ebove deals also with a son lost at sea. 

My seeltisioD from the aesembllet here 

My ttr*ca8sel vhkb 1 used to carry to the deoce 

That the cwo of us might die at once at sea! 

On a ungle voy^ lost was the chief, lost with hla cKUdreo 

And with the iodscd soa. 

I did not record the final stama of this soi^. The first one 
refers to the custom whereby a father, on the loss of Ivs son, remains 
hidden in his house and does not go to dance. The ear-tassel is the 
child whom, when young, he used to carry with him to such pleasant 
gatherings. In this case the boy was lo« in a great voyage of chiefs 
to the south. The father himself died later in the same region. 

Another lament dealing with voyaging is one composed by Pu 
Orokofe. This is a song of one who wants to go abroad but is 
restrained by the thought of his parents. Will he return to find them 
living or not ? 

Faibcc weeps for me from she bescb 
1 shall get down and go to bim 
I ^lall pan from the crowd 
Patbec will go back inland 

Father weeps from (he beach 
1 shall get down and go to him 
1 have come 

I have parted from my brothers 
Father will go back inland. 

A man comes and says (o me 
** tet the etro of ua go *' 

But our voyage raises afieerlon within me 

My mind Is Axed, OI 

My mind carried abroad, shall be hidden. 

In the lest line the composer indicates his determination to sup¬ 
press the longings of his heart which had become fixed on going 
abroad. 

The most poignant of all the Tikopia dirges axe those for a mother. 
In these hex indidgent interest in hex child is recognixed; she is the 
source of food and of succour. The provision of material comforts 
is crystaillxed as a symbol of mother love. Perhaps the best known 
of these compositions is cbe following; 
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T^i$! NmE/ mhsMtetjisii 
^ "tf» I « ta^Ua 
£ ^ Mt ti Ma taht i^ws^a im 

Kapil: Ptipmmi^/mafii 
Ttiaifit tahi mm 

TtPditfim 

Kt 

S^: B 9ti, ASiiaa i te ma 

7r tama /fTilnim/i 

Tt ftkmasm 0/ 

Modterl for w^aa I vept; 

Vluk TOtt lived tmong nw. 

Mf dveUcof VIS secure. 

I go roood aboot, dva Tiih you. 

The food'beskel is placed b^rc me 
The vuex'botde U full 
Thsc 1 may dnsk, 

It b fuxished * ] hanger in the psch 
An orphuo 
Bereft of psceats. 

Another of the s&me type is from Anuta. It wu composed bv 
Pa Tio. ^ ^ 

AlleetioA for Metbee 
My mochei 
Who is veil 

And bosied in bet verb. 

Nov 1 Come sru) eater 
The oven has been fired 
Nov I cotne and 
The vsttr>ho(tle is foil 
My heavy focd-kfc 
Is kM b^re 

She eliffibe up to the moutuaia crest 
And Hitrnndi to the lovlaikis here 
Whb a back-load of taip. 

The last stan28 fcfris to the pmcrice of eoe^c women of going 
for aiidd for supplies, which are canied in the normal way on the back. 

Another dirge from Anuu is that of Pa Kiribrti This stresses 
the fotilicy of trying to bnng a parent back again by mourning, 

I vent to cry *' Modvr ** to her 
O my DothecI 

Whsr is the use of valilag for hethh 
That she may walk tueber P 
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M; oothec hiS been UU lov 
She b£s not gone to gatbet food 
Fee bet childico 

Ruoniog about vitb no abiding place. 

A velMcnown song to-day is a composition by the Arikl Tafua 
which he made when Nau Mauqarere died. She was his Other's 
polygynous wife. 

The news of my mother came to me 
That 1 ahouU go and mourn for her 
YOQ them vbo have gone to aleep in your abiding pkee. 

My (eara roU dovA 
My affeciion for my patent. 

L«t us all go down ro our molhcc 
To the woman who has fathered ua 
And nourished us 
When we were under her eootrol, 

In the original there Is an interesting esptession, famana fafiw. 
This is literally female father/* and is xisid of a modier who, having 
lost her husband, feeds and cares for the cUldren with double energy. 
So though the &ther is dead, it is to the family as if he were still there. 
The composer's father was in faa lost abroad when he was quite a 
lad. 

DIRGES FOR OTHER RELATIVES 

A fine old song laments the loss of a grandparent 

My grsndpaieoi has sunk down in the middle of the house 
He has slept; no more can I awaken him, the aged one 
who is laid in the ground 
There is no pathway to hie dearing 

ate parting; I shall go aod oot tetura 
My grsAdpareni t I knew the wotk of your hands 
Which used to serve me with food 

Now I Bin without a gsandpatent. Jose la the path 
On which I used to go dJrcR to pester him with plaints. 

Another popular diige, which was sung at the inidadon ceremony 
of Munakloa, was composed originally by a grandfather of the present 
Ariki Tafua. He went in a canoe to Vanikoro, and on his retorn 
sang this lament: 

My days are three for 

My sitting up here on the canoe deck, 

I am drifting on the ocean. 

My grandson is looking up 
From the well of the canoe. 
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The composer evidently su£ered some pdvatioa oa voyage. 
It is not a dixge for a person who died, and so thisfiiata^ is sung ac 
initiation and on occasions. 

Seatimeot is shown for a brother as for od«r relatives in dirges 
at death or parting. Here Is an old one which Kavakma Jeamt from 
his father: 

ACmt dur Mvbr taoar 
/itfM 

Tatnji mm m « a Jmmi 
Tt km km wmtutia 

Tjtpm: TtmMkmpdrnrm 

Emm wmki tt mmm 
Fmri tm Jd Pa^t Aimta 

Saji: t>ft mapot ra ma /mpei 
Nt am ata etJm rafi 
Na kt tmai 

Eatmtm 

This is a song made by a man fnxn Tlkopia who was about to 
leave Anuta. It is the regretful plaint a man who is leaving a host 
and a brother, probably a brother only in the classificatory sense. He 
begins his song: 

1 abftU pan from my brother 
In 

TbcR be viQ fce^ oe vuUqg for tnc 
The afleciioa vhicb 1 am bresJung. 

The affection is being broken ** by his d^rture. The next stanza 
refers to his voyage, the convendonal images, so common in 
many songs of parting, being invoked—the day of going (the particle 
ai indicating tinatiry), the swift Aighi over the sea (there is aa implied 
contrast here with the secuziiy of dry land, whidi further intensive s 
the pervading sentimental atmosphere), the turning of the back 
on landmarks. He sings : 

It is (be day on vhieh I leave tfacA 

hly foot skiois acroea (he 

My back b turned to (be er«n Anuta 

The third stanza sings of a characteristic act of sentiment, the presenta¬ 
tion of a hair tiUet to his brother to wear round his neck as a sign of 
affection. Such is Tlkopk custom, 

As ve parted then for me co go 
I took off my has^ 

To be hung indeed 
By you (esoond yout neck). 
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Such dirges ore composed also between brother and sister. Here 
is one made by a woman in Anuta to her brother on a voyage : 

Tajilo: TMa nt fsyi mai 
Kid h/ou 

St arofa ma koast 
Tt MON tu ka fin 

Kupn; Tth* have ra, tahujo^^ ra 
Ttktt fokaptrtfia i hjava 

Sajt: jCiM p^nii u mata^' 

Km taftrm k/ it moaM 
MstM ki iauftrrau. 

The song has two themes—that of the kindness shown by the 
brother to the sister, and that of the man going on his voyage, “ float¬ 
ing off’* literally as the song puts it, like a bird taking to flight The 
term manu tu used conventionally for stranger is literally “ standing 
bird/* meaning that which alights and takes ofl again almost immedU 
ately- The man is thinking only of his journey, not of the people 
left behind, is the implication given me by my informant, Pa Paiu. A 
rendering of the song is : 

My brother wept 
Forme 

I had flfleettot too 

For the (tTSoget who wouM be lost 

My brother then, my fbtteret then 
My source of frkndiy invlntion in the land 

Has gone away on the wind 
Has drifted on the ocean 
Floating olf on yout voyage. 

It is very diffleuk in a translation to render the rhythms of the 
original, and again to cover precisely in a single word or phrase the 
several senses of the native term. 

Another song Is one composed by a man Pae Nui]a foe his sister. 
She quarrelled with her mother and committed suicide by the usual 
Tikopia method of swimming out to sea. The song is a simple state¬ 
ment of fact, yet impUde in its aflection, sympathy and regret. It 
runs: 

My sister, my nousJdier, you have leapt ioio cbe ocean 
And you did not turo ycur head to shore 


You formed your idea, your foolhb thought 
You weot away that you might dU. 
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Mothere A (soog of the sister) is sn old composition 
by Pu Tio r 

1 stood heft IB tbe TikcpaclttB^ 

'Huaking of mr siscec 
Nm kwt to OIJ a»wvl 

1 veil aver. 

Vail fee aie» diaa toy aster 
’Hnc oar eyes my meet •g«io 

Dwell sdU then mf tutee 
I era gotag first to gift apoa 
Oar Etber ia the diwr to of the Vest. 

" The district of thn West ” is of coarse Faea, 

Songs composed about mother's brother and relatives of more 
distant status are rarer- The greater majority of such compositions 
refer to individuals in the same femily. M interesting song i$ one 
iMde by an ancestor of the Aiiki Kafika to his mother’s brother. Pu 
Niukapu, the famous deep-sea fisherman and daring ocean voyager 
who met a sailor’s death with his o^hew on fb el t way to Anuta. 
This is not a di^ but a dance sot^ j it is included here as a type of 
kinship composition: 

r^Cea.* £ 

Ki a ramAaa « ft maaaa 
Efakamazh^ t fmtim 
Takmah a J» U fm 

FahMijata vaka i ft ataam 

: Ft/iritm iftihAiai 
Ftmisfri 1 ft ikt a ti 
Ki k tafm Malta kart 
Km fm i 90 

The song is a paean of praise to the tatUai, the expert seaman and 
fisherman. So well known was Pu Niukapu as e^jlorer of the sea 
depths with hook and net that, as the last stanza tells, if he stayed on 
shore for only a day the fish be^ to ask after him I The first stanza 
describes how the sea everts in general are indebted to him for a 
knowledge of fi^^hing ba^ which he has marked and knows, and 
on which the fleet gathers, trailing his canoe. The reafiy expert 
fisherman finds these banks off the coast where riv fish come to feed, 
and then by taking secret bearings on points on show, narks them 
for future expeditions. Other people tag on to his vessel and settle 
down to good catches for the day but, ignorant of the precise bearings. 
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cariQot £nd the spot again and repeat their success. The foM/at 
naturally keeps his discoveries to himself as &r as possible, hence the 
mention in the second sunza of the “ hidden lands.” The “ necklet 
of iun blossom”—the iiart is the frangipanai, much prized for 
decoration—referred to in the final lines is a metaphor for the canoe, 
which is the ornament of the deep-sea fisherman. The vowel changes 
in a number of words am due to the singer’s desire for euphony, A 
translation of the song is as follows: 

The iCA expem beconie aware 
Of the fithlAf grounds of (he ocean 
For which UAcle sets (be mark 
The fleet all following 

They go out co the hidden lands 
The canoe Is ctensmed fuU of fish 

The fish keep oo asking fox bin 
T^e fish keep eo asking for bim 
For (bee necklet of ffart blossom of yours 
Which has been draws up on shore. 

The song Is traditionally said to refer specifically to prowess of 
the mothet’s brother with die Muam, the bag-net let down at the end 
of a long line to catch the twmaHi. In skilful hands the ks/ani yields 
a very good haul, but unless a man is ctpert he gets nothing. There 
is then a double compliment conveyed in the second stanza—not only 
is Pu Niukapu an adept In his knowledge of the fishing-grounds, 
but he can put chat knowledge to good use. 

The song was sung to me by Pa Fenuatara, a descendant of the 
composer and an expert fisherman himself, who relished Its richness 
of allusion and enjoyed the flight of fimey of the fishes’ enquiry. 

Another song by the same Kafika chief—he who died at sea—is 
of an unusual type In that It is what is known as a Juata^ /aua^u —a 
jibing dirge. It introduces the subject of kinship, not so much for 
the purpose of praising the persons mentioned as of rehabilitating the 
character of the author. Pu Kafika bote a bad reputation ; people 
said chat he was an oriMJ pariki, an evil chief; he used to go and fight 
with sa Tafua in Namo. But otherwise, so his descendants say, he 
was an excellent person and generous, and this he endeavours to prove 
In his own song. The verses ate : 

Pafi/9.~ HantiiMPU 

Ki ioJsu atiki i TaumaAfi 
Nfii /«« wi tdm ntUBO 

KupH : T«mm n rnttaa i 

A Man kavt, Aaivu/a knau 
Tt ariti pari Mi 
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JOT 


S^: On ka K j ar y i f mt 7W 
Me ft ki U l^aia 
Metope i te ere 
Mm ftrmre 
Ti tt 9f« mi e Piurpu. 

The Opening word in the soxig gives the due to its whole tenor. 
Marvy “ shide,” “ shelter.” or the protecdon afforded by people of 
rank to those of lesser status, here means to treat well,” to “ be 
generous to.” The song refers spedffcatly to the distribution of 
areca nut, a great delicacy ; the infetence is that a mai> ^ho gives it 
away freely cannot be an edl person- The tarn seta is a form in 
what is usoally and not very ad^oately called the passive voice of the 
verb SCI or xsuw. meaning to give wo^ of comfort, and refers to the 
actions of the Ariki Taomako to whom, together with another tuaHna 
o£ the chiefly fenuly, Pa Oflki, the con^>oser a^iealed. The criii- 
asms to which he objected came from his enemies of Tafua. hence 
the dtation of Faea. th^ prindpaJ residence, where tMr chiefs bouse 
stands. 

The song may be rendered: 

I SOI iibert] 

To m; chkfly unde in Tauraa^ 

By bbu sbdl ray dander be oom f o ne d. 

71u« oot ^ke in Fsea 

But you came aoci chewed betel froo luy store 

Tbe “evil 


Finished are Rave^e and Name shore 
Is the cbewiag of tbe betel 
Seitiered in tbe patfa 
It eocuiaued to ripen ifaete 
On the pathway to Ravepa. 

Hus shows ag^ how when in trouble a rums to his mother’s 
brother for sympathy and assistance. Tbe song is an interesting 
illustration of native psychology in die sphere of wealth and reputa¬ 
tion. 

The characteristic features of the Tik<^ia dirge may be thus 
summariaed-^it follows a set rhythmic and melodic pattern; it 
makes fret^uent use of tiadidonal lix^mstic forms; it is chanted at 
deflnite occasions in tbe social life ; it makes specific reference to the 
kinship status of the parties concerned; and being adapted to refer 
to odi^ and mote general siroations than that in which it was originally 
conceived, it becomes a medium for tbe ezpecssioo of individu^ 
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S£Qtiment in conv«ntioad form. I have made no attempt in this 
chapter either to exhaust the imagery of these native songs or to give 
in any detail their Ml social background. I have wislvd simply to 
demonstrate theic importance as an expression of kinship bonds. 

The dasiification of songs jnro ^rges and dance chants is cut 
across by that into sacred and secular compositions. The latter type 
only are dealt with in this book. Sacred songs, of which there are 
a very great number, are no less interesting in a study of the social 
structure of the Tikopia, but must be reserved for future publication. 


CHAPTER rX 


CO-OPBItATION AND CONSTRAINT IN MARRIAGE 
R£LAT 10 N$H 1 FS 

It is often fb^otten in aothropologicaL studies kinship that fe> 
litionships bj marmge can be piofitabij discussed only against the 
background of the position of the children of the maznage. As a 
man’s £uher-ia-law and mother-ln-lav are the grandparents his 
child the afRnal relaDoaship is ioevitablj conditioned by tlus. A 
man’s brother-in-law, except in the few phildif»fs unions, is either the 
father of his own /opta tapu, or the /mfota of his own child, and as 
such has calls npoo him to thofe involved in the imroediate 

bond through his sister or his wife. Since the mother’s brother- 
sister’s child siroation is of fundamental importance in Tikopia sodety 
the two secs of bonds, the and tlv consanguineous, obviously 
reinforce each other. 


HOW CHILDREN BIND APFINAL KIN 

The natives themselves say that brothers-in-law should stand well 
with each other because of the children. Thus the Ariki Kafika: 
** Because the tuafiria comes and carries the son to the head of the 
house to fire his oven, because be comes to bury the child, therefore 
a man behaves well to his brother-in-law. If they fight, who will 
come ? Will the man carry his son to the bead of the house ? Will 
be bury his son ? No, because be has sat down to wail.*’ This puts 
the case i^ulte succinctly. At the Inidadon or burial ceremonies of 
his child it is a father's plaa to remain seated and raise the mourning 
lament; in theory he is incapsbfe of carrying out the practical dudes 
required. For these be must rely on dw mother’s brother of the boy. 
A native saying is, ** The brotbec-iodaw cooks to see his nephew (or 
niece), his brother-in-law and his sumr.” This expresses clearly his 
joint position. 

Another native saying U, **T 1 k brother-in-law goes to seek his 
brother-in-law.” that is, Sse pair mutually help each other. Said Pae 
Sao when the famil y of Nukufud were paying for a canoe buih for 
them, ” Anything done in the house of brother-in-law, I rise and go 
to look attir it.” On this occasion be bad brought a contribudon 
of food and bark-doth, for which Ik did not expect repayment 

When they are on hiendly terms brotbets-iihlaw are knows as 
tau ma lani ; they are in a g<^ relationship. There are, however, 
some who do not conform to the norm of conduct. From a quarrel¬ 
some temperament or some specific clash of interests they have 
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become lau ma parih, brothers-in-Iaw m a bad teladonship. Such 
axe Pa Roi]otaoiio and Pa Kai^ltafuri, Pa Rei^azu and Pa Faqatoto 
(see above), and also Pa Nukura aod Pa Faioa, the latter being brother 
to the former's second wife, Nau NukuUofia. These form notable 
excepdoDs to the general amity of such relatives by marriage, socially 
disturbing since Aeir normal obligations are often not fulfilled, and 
adjustments have to be made by odier people. 

It is understood that bf0ther8*in*law in the ordinary way render 
each other assistance in economic undertakings. If one wants help 
in breaking up ground for a cultivation, foUing a tree, setting a net 
or building a house; if he wishes to borrow some article or to 
augment his food supplies he calls upon the other, and the call Is 
rarely denied; indeed it Is often anticipated. If the wife’s brother 
is a bachelor he may spend quite a lot of time at his sister’s house, 
working and having his meals there, the one service cancelling out 
the other. Naturally when each brother-in-law has his own family 
cares the same symbiotic relationship cannot obtain, though the 
sentiment appears just as friendly, and the redpro^ visiting is 
frequent, As regards the multiplldty of bonds, the interest Is 
stronger on the side of the wife’s brother, since he has a triple 
tic with the other fiimily—the sister, the sister’s children and 
the sister’s husband. But as far as ordinary informal services to 
that little group are concerned it is practically impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish the elements involTcd. Even in the formal sphere, though 
gifts ate named as being to and from one or other of the individual 
pardes, yet the sum total of relations involved is usually taken into 
coosidexatioo. 

Even when the affinal bond is not immediate a brotber-in-law Is 
expected to render assistance where needed. On one occasion when 
Pa Rarovi had to pKpare food for a presentation to Kafika he tended 
the oven alone, until one of his neighbours, seeing the smoke, came 
along and lent a hand. When the Ariki Kafika heard of this he 
commented volubly on the work having to be done single-handed. 
“ Where were you brothers-in-ltw ? ” he asked ar^Iy of his sons. 
The relationship was only dassificatoiy, since Nau Rarovi was from 
the house of Porima. But considering the co-operation in religious 
ceremonial that was proceeding at the time, and the absence of the 
true bfothcfs-in-law from Uta, it was the duty of these men to have 
seen that assistance was provided, 
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COOKS AFTER MARRIAGE 

On the liusb&ftd*$ side an obligation of special weight is to come 
and assist his wife’s tdadTcs when, as a group, they have to provide 
food fot some ceremooial occaaioo. Every ™n who has married 
a woman of the &mily should come aloag w^ his bundle of firewood 
oa his shoulder and his bunch of coconuts, while his coacribuzion of 
taro, breadfruit or bananas is carried by his wife, following behind. 
If the man cannot cocne in person he sends as substitute his brother 
or his son. Since chiefe do not attend in such m^mai c^>acity, at 
the marriage Pa Rodolfo the Axiki Tauaiako, whose wife was 
a daughter of Pa Niunumo, head of that fitmily, was repr^eated, in 
his absence, by his eldest son Rimakoroa. On iiz^rtant occasions 
the bonds of leiaaonship are interpreted very wi^ly. At the ia> 
dsion ceremony of tbe sons of Pa Nukuafua and Pa Nukuone (t». 
Chapter XIH), apart from the immediate brocbers-m>law of the two 
men> there was Pa Matatai, who was married to the daughter of Pa 
Fetauca, bead of an endrely difierent branch of the &mily. Pa 
Maui^akena was present In a dual role. He was married' to the sister 
of Pa Nukuafua, who in turn was marned to his sister. As the nadves 
said therefore, “ There 1 ^ goes, a cook and a mother’s bfothet.” 

These men constitute tbe band known as a cooks, whose 
primary function is to be responsible for tbe tending of tbe oven, 
the preparation and serving of the food. They are also termed 
rafie^ firewood, or fatu xmu, ovcn'Stones, terms bluntly descriptive of 
their duties. This institation has a clear practical significance. The 
work of the oven is heavy and continuous d\roughout the day, 
and also unpleasant from the beat. By putting it tradidonaily as a 
definite kinship obligadon incumbent upon all $ons-in-law, which 
for the sake of tlvir reputadon they do not try to escape, the most 
essential factor in tbe o^anizadon of tbe day’s cecemomes is made 
secure. Moreover, the same mechanism secures an adequate supply 
of firewood. The natives say ” Ui^leasant work is that tbe oven; 
all things are got ready by the cooks. Wben tl^ ordinary crowd 
come they simply sit down but the cook walks about, be goes and 
looks at in things. Tbe mao whose feast h is does not spe^ to the 
crowd, he speaks only to the cook, be speaks to tbe cook to lock 
to things. He doesn’t scold tbe crowd, be scolds tlv cook.” This 
shows clearly the unenviable posidon of this functionary. 

The members of the family itself ate omipandvdy free to con* 
centrate upon the provision of ms^or supplies and 00 arranging 
the details of the actual ceccoMny. Tbe insdtudon has also a 
secondary convenience in that it allows tbe women of the ^mily. 
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who hiTt nurtied and gone to hre fcUgwlmc, to return automatically 
to as$ist tbedr men-folk on diesc occasions and so retain their fiuiujy 
ties unimpaired. 

In the native belief even gods are pressed into service in this way. 
When a maig deity of one is regarded as mairied to a female 
deity of another, he is conceived as being bound by his kinship duties 
and obliged to come along in intangible spine form to attend the 
most sacred ritual of the latter elan, bearing his hiewood and hJs 
food gifts—also intangible, but none the less real, with him. Failure 
in food supplies from orchard or fishing grounds at the ctitical time 
may be put down, half in jest but half in earnest, to slackness on the 
part of such deities, who ate adjured to besdr themselves accordingly. 

Among men the obligations of the Jff/so are not entirely without 
recompense, Hot only have they so to speak been “ paid in advance ” 
by the reception of the women in marriage, but their performance 
on certain occasions, as at initiation ceremonies, entitles to gifts 
and food. Here as elsewhere the principle of individual distinction 
on the basis of ptimacy of kinship bonds is in operation. The 
principal cook is distinguished from those of more distant connection 
and rewarded accordingly. Thus in anything that the Tafua family 
does the e as^a, literally the foremost firewood,** Is Pa Motua^i. 
It will be remembered that he is also the prindpal tama tepu of those 
people. Here is another instance of representative status, for he is 
acting in this capacity of cook foe his ^ther, long since dead, who 
was the true brother-in-law of the chief. Seconding him come Pa 
Tekaumata aod Pa Nukuarofi who have married the chief*$ daughters. 
Later in status come members of the family of Rai^irikoi, since Nau 
Kaqirikoi, though a Move of the chief, is but a half-sister, and her 
mother was secondary (Jakam$trim$tri) to his in the polygynous house- 
hold. Ail these people are s^h, but the distinction between them 
is very clear—further proof, if need be, of the recognition of the 
personal factor in dasslficatory kinship usage. The persistence of 
such ties Is seen In the case of Fa Motuagi, who still comes to play 
bis part at the oven though his father and his mother, the basis of the 
obligation, ate both dead. 

Over against this essential co-operation in such a&lrs on the part 
of biothers-in-law is to be set the sharp separation that occurs in 
ceremonial matters connected with their respective child and sister’s 
child. On these occasions they part company and head two camps, 
one representing the parents, the otiier the mother’s family or bet 
male rekeives, and strict formal exchange, not informal asslstauce, 
becomes the order of the day. So frequently, however, does this 
process of crystallization and recrysCallization of groups take place 
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that it is done without stain, Moreovtr, when a persoQ happens 
through some acddeat of maraage to fiU two roles, as those of siswx’s 
husband and wife^s brother to another, as in the case of Pa Mauijakcna 
mentioned above, dien he may pky a double part on tike occasion, 
bringing direct contributions on the one side and making formal 
ptesentatiom for exchange on the other. Often be will choose that 
relationship which seems to him most signilicant and reject the others, 
hot if not he may cope with seveal obligations. What he may not 
do is to pretend to occupy more than one role and then not fulfil it 
He may act in character or abandon the pan for the being, even 
though he take it up again later. Exan^les of such behaviour will 
be adduced in other sections of this voik. The Tiko^ ate entirely 
realistic in such matters. They ace perfectly askable of conceiving 
of the division of activity on the ha.<i^ of soda! function. 


FREEDOM AND RESTRAINT IN KINSHIP 

Side by aide with this high degree of redprocal assistance and 
exchange of goods goes a distinct reserve between relatives by 
marriage. The Tikopia distinguish two categories of kinsfolk of 
the highest importance in the regulation of the social life. These 
are tau/au laid and Kadau pariki^ in litttal teems, the categories of 
good relationship and bad relationsh^, but in^lying here not a moral 
judgment as to the character of the rektionships themselves but a 
distinction between the type of behaviour permissible in conducting 
them. Freedom in the first case, restraint in the second, are the 
watchwords, To the first category belong tlK relationships of 
brothera, of mother’s brother and sister’s child, and, to sor« extent, 
of gztndpixtnt and grandchild. Details of these have already been 
given. To the second c^gory belong the rektionships of parent 
and child, especially father and sock, father’s sister and her brother’s 
children, and above all, a£nai relatives. Constraint between father 
and son, and between hitheris sister and her brother’s son has been 
dealt with earlier. The rules applying in those cases operate for 
relatives by marriage also, but in more detail and with grmtec 
stringency, and when the term faufOM paild is used by Tikopk of two 
people, or several, without qualification, it is understood char their 
relation is of this type. 

Such people must avoid the use of each other’s personal ckames 
and use kinship terms ickstead, and hy convendon those terms are 
usually oriented towards the affinal rcktive. Thus a person asks 
after his brother-in-law from that man’s son. tai)ata Ufeat" 

“Where is brothcr-in-kw ? ” be enquires. “Kw pd ton ma ki pc ttt 
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fvai /ko** Your brother-in-law has gone to the next village but 
one,” ia the reply. At a funeral the Ariki Ka£ka, the Arlki Tafua 
and the latter’a son were present. I heard the son say to the Arilu 
Kalika, who was his dassificatoiy mother’s brother, “ Tstafina E / 
Tell your brother-in-law to eat.” The chief then said to the Anki 
Tafua, “ Brother-in-law 1 Eat I ” ^ In neither case do the speakers 
make use of the term “father,” This, however, is a custom and 
not a rigid role. The house-name (tr/M pai/o) of the brotber-in-law 
may be used, and nowadays with such of the natives who have adopted 
the estemaU of Christianity, the baptismal name {i^ faka$kutapu) 1$ 
allowed. It is indeed very useful in the case of unmarried men, since 
they have no house-name and ordinarily can be referred to only by 
Indirect means. 

Occasionally the rule of name-avoidance may be broken, through 
accident or carelessness when the people so concerned are but distantly 
related, or by design as an ai&ont. One instance of this displays 
considerable subdety, As is not infte<iuent, a man composed a song 
in praise of his brother-in-law. In it he expressed admiration 
for this telative, but alluded to him by name, thus conveying an 
insult under the cloak of a gesture of respect. The song runs : 

Ttfiia: E ka taJiM mat oh m 

A/d/ toJtu kava 

Mai tt 

An fd Mi u art a Nana 
Ara ki/a k/ ft Maif^o ra$a 

Kapn: A kakaat na t au no 

St taraga e mja kaat ka ai pe sid 
A /too a ta tn mogtrit 

KupH: E ftnakt ion na ft mh' U 
Kanai ka m faku moiwa 

Safis Ka Tagataki lain na E! 

Kfio fakatpa na ki a kakeat. 

Translation: 

OI It’s my biothet-ia-law who comes there 
Prom my sister 
From the West 

Comes then in the path to Namo 
While 1 wake and go to ^ Mountain In the midst of RsTe^s. 

‘ RlTets's stacemeni quoted from John Marescre <H.MX I, joS) that should a 
man wish to talk to his hrotbsr-in*law, he would do so only from a distance is 
quite ioeortect. 
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O tt*! foa then who tn go ming 
Hftve jwi beud >07 new* dr no ? 

Pnple of tb* donbfe fiico. 

Yon amre nub the link pscktge of ti 
TheRvich CO fill Of belly 
O Tagaield my brotlKc-m-kv 
I do booeue nov to yen. 

The long was composed by Pu t}acapii about Pu Mauanu, whoso 
personal name was TaqataUi. “ Peopk of the double face '* is an 
insult to itie folk of Paea> accusing them of backbiting and slander, 
the constant burden of mutual con^Jaint between districts and other 
lesser groups. The reference to the small packa^ of food sounds 
very much like another jibe. 

Occasionally the house-name of the brother-in-law is used in 
preference to the kjnslup term, but always fot a special reason. Thus 
Kavaldua had a Jwe (now dead) in tlu all ied £u^y of Resiake, who 
married Pa Raqifau. The latter is now a white-haired old man, one 
of the “ andents *’ o( the village, wt^reas the former is still a young 
bachelor. In spite of the fact thaz they are titular htothets-in-law, 
Kavakiua docs not address the otl^ as torfoia** “I am shy,” he 
said. “ Such a venerable old benedict. 1 say, * Pa Rai^ifau * only.” 
The old man on the other hand insists on add^sing him correctly as 
“ brother-in-law.” 

in accordance with normal chssificatory osi^e the appli^tion of 
the affinal terms of relationship is valid throughout the entire range 
of traceable kinship. Own and distant brothers-in-Iaw are addressed 
in the same way. At times, however, for precision a person may 
employ more strictly descriptive terms. Thus 1 noc^ on one 
occasion Pa Rai]ateatua refer to Tanaikava, brother of Pae Sao, as 
*' the brother of brother-in-law who sits there.” He could equally 
well have used the latter term alone, but 1^ wanted to make a personal 
distinction, Pae Sao being the head of the family and closely associated 
as an individual with the speaker in his domestic aflairs. Here, of 
course, it is not a question of separating relatives on a basis of 
comparative nearness of kinship, but on criteria of purely personal 
interest, 

If the name-avoidance is feirly encting In the of brothers- 
in-law or sisters-in-law, k may be said to E>e complete between affinal 
telacives of dirierent kinship grades. Etiquette demands that there 
shall be no suspicion of brusqueness or funiliadcy in address. The 
ordinary kinship term for son-in-law or daugbtn-in-law is 
and this is used by the elders once the union of the young people has 
become an established fact. Some days atxs the bride is carried off 
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to hec hu^baad, she xetuim to rislt her p&reAts> lod then her father 
becomes socially conscious for the hrst time of the easteoce of his 
son-in-law, He says to a son of the house, “ Go and invite 
to come,’^ using the new appelation. The lad goes and delivers the 
invitadoo, addressing the husband himself as Ur^ata for the first time 
also. The man dses and goes to the house of his parents-in-law. 
Seeing him at the door, the father calls to him, “ Enter, fo^ona B,” 
and he goes in. He has taken tobacco and areca nut with him, and 
with these in the fold of his waistcloth, he goes up to his father-in- 
bw and the two press noses in the S9^ of greeting. Then he offers 
his gifts and redtes to sit on one side. The food-basket is taken down 
from its hook and all eat together; the new bonds of reladonship 
ate tadfied. “ Now it has b«n made correct by food,” the nadves 
say. Much show is made by the parents-in-law of the newly acquired 
kinship term. ChUdreu crawling round are sharply caught up, 
“ Have respect to they are commanded. All join in courteous 

acknowledgment of the husband, and he displays equal deference to 
them. It is probably the most trying time in a man's life. Conversa¬ 
tion is carded on, of a kind which the nadves call “ crooked dis¬ 
cussion ” (rt arai'A fakapikopiko) : calk of the state of food in the 
orchards, the weather, fishing and other neutral subjects, marriage 
and other equally emotional events being by tacic consent omict^. 
For it must li remembered that in Tikopia a fether is not asked for his 
consent to his daughter’s union, but she is reft from him, in theory 
and often in practice very much against his will, secretly and suddenly. 
Prescribed terms of address and conventional topics of conversation 
have then a deffniK value in tiding over the period of initial strain till 
all pardes have adjusted themselves satisfactorily to the new situation 
and the lavisher is acknowledged as a kinsman. 

Night comes on. The man, out of politeness, “ to make his face 
good,” makes a show of going, but is pressed to stay and sleep with 
the family. He does so, The next mornit^, without any word of 
command from his parents-in-law, he takes the family knife and he 
and his wife go off to the orchard of the elders to bring back food. 
This is a sign that he is assuming the ordinary responsibilities of his 
relationship. He and his wife work away till their task is done and 
then return to the village. If he is not accustomed to the ways of the 
house and is shy, he goes off to bathe and to change in his own dwell¬ 
ing, sending his wife on with the load of food. She arrives, and her 
parents ask, " Where is father > where is son-in-law ? ” She tells 
them that he will come later. And so gradually the bonds of the 
new relationship settle into place. 

All this free use of kinship terms is to “ lift up ” the son-in-law, 
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u tbc natives put it, to honour him (jkf sax h' n/^ kt fakatpa ki «). 
An analysis o£ the various fonss of sefetencc and address between 
such tJfmal relatives shows how these ate des^ned to o6et each 
other mutual coui^y. Let us take the asc of Pa Tekaumaia and 
the Anki Tafua. In addition to calling hi$ son-in-law by the ordinary 
term of the &tber-m>law cders to him by the softened form 

of his house^name, as Pae Tekaunaca, the partide a having the effect 
of a polhe modi^cadon, or he addresses him as Pa/* giving him dw 
term for “ father.’* Or both parties refer to each other as Matua i 
Tekaumata and Matua i Tafua ee^ecDvely, the word xiatm conveying 
the sense of a married tEtan, a husband, aa elder, and indicatu^ status 
of respect. This term may be used alone (cf. Text S. le). The most 
usual, since the easiest mode of address, is for CAch to call d)e other 
“ Pa/* “ Father,” thus tacitly acknowledging superiority on both 
sides. ** E feuoi Pa/* “ they * Father * each other,” the natives say. 

Another usage which Is somewhat curious is die form of pronouns 
current between them. In many langu^es (French and German 
for instance, and fortneriy English also) a courtesy diderendadon is 
made between the singular gftd piural forms of the personal pronouns, 
In Tlkopia there is also a dual form, commonly used ibt situations 
involving two people, but employed by aJiuol relatives in addressing 
each other singly. This may be tem^ the “ polite dual.** ^ The 
person in question is spoken to as if be were two pe<ple instead of 
one. ** \Chere are you two going? ” would be tl:^ literal translation 
of a polite query addressed to one’s £ubet-In-law or son-in-law. To 
say ” Where art riiou going ? ” in the ordinary way is distinctly “ bad 
form,” a conception of whidi the Tlkopia have a very clett idea. 

Sise laid/* they say, '* It is not good.** The use of the ** polite dual ** 
is not imperative in the same as is avoidance of the personal 
name, but it is rarely forgotten. In all the intercourse between Pa 
Rarovi and the Ariki Kafika at which I was present, I do not teotember 
a tittle insOAce of omission. 71^ Tik^ua recognize, however, 
the existence of louts, persons not ” adept in peech and ways,*’ os 
they say, and such may be expected sometiiDea to disregard the 
niceties of convention. 

A series of statements by Pa Tekaumata illostiate how dearly 
an intelligent native recognizes the points of etiquette Inv^ved, 
” One calls out to the &tber-io-law, * Tax pxxa £.’ He hears, and 
calls, * What ? * The speech * Taxptaa C * is based upon the children, 
chough they may be anywlute at all, or absent. . . . One does not 
call out thus, * Where didst thou go ? ’ but oils ‘ Where did you 

^ CodrugloQ (^dtUmtiaas, 4;) gires simibr oaroplcs f>r ihe Banks Islands sod 
ih« Nev Hebrides. 
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(two) go ?' Thft single inan» the tautaa parikt. This is the base of 
the speech indeed to the faihw-in-law, . . . One calls out, ‘ Call out 
to my father-in-law to come *; one does not call, ‘ Call out to So- 
and-so to come.* It is tapu, it is weighty indeed; one does not do 
thus. The father-in-law calls out to the son-in-law, ‘ Come hither 
and enter here, son-in-law. Take up and eat something for you two, 
tau m E: When he speaks to that person does he mean two ? OI 
it is a sif^le man \ he makes it weighty for the tataau pariki. Because 
he calls upon their own children i he makes a brother-in-law for him. 
I here am one alone, but am two; am provided with a brother-in-law 
from their sons.” 

The quotations given above give the linked kinship term, which 
is a variant or refinement of the poUte dual. The expression tau 
puna may be addressed to one’s wife's father. Meaning literally 
“ grand&ther and grandchild,” this, so the natives say, is based upon 
the fiction that there is a grandchild present, chough in actual fact 
this is not so, and such ofepdng may not even exist. A similar feat 
of terminological doubling occurs in the case of the son-in-law, who 
may be spoken to by his frther-in-law as '' tau mu £,” “ broihers-in- 
law.” Here the elder is taciily including his own son in the situation, 
ihongh again his presence or existence are not necessarily involved 
in reality. The determination of the met psychological basis of 
why it is considered more polite to address a single individual as if 
he were two or more I am content to leave to others. The analysis 
will have to go deeper than attributing it to the puff to self-esteem 
by thus being as it were effortlessly multiplied, but the wide pre¬ 
valence of this linguistic usage demands a sociological explanation. 

There is, however, one pdndple of far more general application 
which appears to be illustrated by this practice. That is the principle 
of explaining the unknown in terms of the known, the novel in terms 
of the facnil^, of expressing a more distant relationship in terms of a 
nearer one. The linkage of the less famUiar eiement with that which 
is mote so implies that it is ao indispensible correlate of the latter, 
and in the present case in addition to any effect of inflation of self¬ 
esteem that it may have, tends also to reduce social tension by seeming 
to put the person addressed on a closer footing of intimacy. Here 
the link between son-in-law and fathct-in-law is expressed, not in 
terms of marriage, but in terms of blood; it passes through the 
man's own child who is the descendant of the elder also. Affinal 
bonds are thus translated into consanguineous bonds, with primu facie 
at least, a gain in social unity. Even when the link is hypothetical, and 
there is no child, the assumption of one tends in the same direction. 
The basis of this argument might be broadened by considering such 
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dftta as, for axample, oar own societj providea in the known frequent 
increase in the cordiality of relations between a person and bis or her 
parentS'ift-lsw which follows on the birth of a child to the young 
pair. Grandparents and parents are Unlr^ together by a common 
interest, a centre from which direct ties of kinship go out. In Tlkopia 
this appears also to be the case, chough not so consciously realized 
as in our own communities, and to its adTantsge the society has 
been able to incorporate a terminolc^ expressing this Into its social 
(X 2 «chanism. The citation of the son'in-law as a pair of brothetS’in'law 
indicates the same fearuie ; the fuber-in-law approaches the relation* 
ship through his own son. 

Other rules governing the social intercourse of aifinsl relatives 
are concerned with bodily avcudance. Taking things from above 
the head of a relacive-in*law is batted, as also is passing directly in 
front of him as he sits. A person entering a house and seeing his 
fatber-in-lav or son'io-law seated there will not crawl up the floor 
but will seat himself near the door. Again, in such case, he will not 
toko te chat is, put betel leaf loro litr<g preparatory to chewing 

while standing up, but will sit down before beginning this nearly 
automatic reaction of all Tikopia at rest. In modem times be does 
not smoke a pipe while standii^ in the presence of such relatives; 
he sits down first. When he rises to go be cakes the pipe out of bis 
mouth and does not put it in ag^ dll he is well away. 

These things are not done with ostentation, but so quietly and 
lururally that the observer is aware of the situation he can 

easily conclude that they are the ordinary general habits of the pet^le 
under all conditions. Such indeed they tend to become, unless there • 
is a strong pull in the coxticaxy direction, since if a course of action 
is likely to oflend a number of pec^le with wh^ one is closely 
connected and very ftequentiy in contact, one is apt to modify 
it in general intercourse. So one avoids unwittingly transgressing 
and wounding the susceptibilities of persons present bur unnoticed. 
The Tikopia certainly follow principle in the education of their 
children. They Inoticate certain types of behaviour for general 
use in order that the child shall not roake mistakes in the presence of 
that category of people In whose company a breach decorum would 
cause r^ shame. Thus a command constantly given to young 
children in any company is fakaiamy* “ Sit properly,” that is 

for boys with legs neatly crossed, for girls with legs tucked away at 
the side or stretched straight out in fixme. Squatting, hunched-up 
or kneeling postures are not encouraged. A strong reason for this 
is that su<£ positions are not pr^r in the presence of tauiasi porikiy 
of whom one has always to think. 
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E^osute of the person in the presence of a relttive-in-law ii 
regarded as unseemly. Hence children are taught from their earliest 
years to avoid attitudes which display the genitalia or fundament too 
prominently. At a later age when they wear clothing and under¬ 
stand the obligations of affinal relationship, they can discriminate 
between the occasions on which the proprieties must be kept and 
those on which they may be relaxed. Tautau poriki do not bathe 
together for this reason, If a man sees his broiher-in-Iaw going 
down to bathe, or still mote important, his father-in-law or his 
mother-in-law, he goes off on a different path, 

It will have doubtless been noticed t^i there has not been much 
sexual discricninadoo in the account of these customs. This is not 
necessary in Tikopia, where the rules are at least as stringent in the 
case of male relaXives by marriage as in that of male and female. 
There is one situation where the conduct of a mother-in-lew or a 
daugbte>in-law attracts special attention. When meeting her male 
tauUu periki in the path she draws dear and goes on a wide circuit 
round him. This is, however, not a peculiar observance for those 
alone but merely a special form of the general tapu on bodily contact. 
Here it is conditioned by the factor of male superiority, ordinarily 
not very marked, but a recognized social norm of wide application. 
The “ mothcf-in-law taboo ” in Tikopia has no particular validity 
of its own ; it is simply a part and not the most important part of the 
whole set of reguladons governing the behaviour of affinal kin. As 
will be evident, the term “avoidance,” now established in anthropo¬ 
logical liceraTure to describe such customs, must be understood to 
apply to the Tikopia in a not too literal sense. For some of the 
cuaoms it is a fitting term, but for others, as those of decorous 
behaviour, it is too strong. I have used therefore the expression 
“ constraint of conduct ” as being more accurate to cover this aspect 
of kinship as a whole. 


OBSCENITY AND KINSHIP 

The part of the code which is most ctoublesomc to keep is un¬ 
doubtedly that which prescribes “ good speech ” only in the presence 
of one’s a^al telaiives. The Tikopia is of a cheerful disposition; 
his definidoQ of a good man is a man who laughs, and his humour 
like that of most people, savage or civilized, is apt to draw easily 
upon what we may call for the nonce the indecent, principally in the 
sexual and the scatalc^ical spheres. Expressions of his anger draw 
also upon the same material. 

A stock type of joke is “ Where is the fool going ? *’ coupled 
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with an attribution of assodatiofi vi^ someone of the ^>posice sex. 
With ot vithout basis of probability such is accepted as a good 
joke> and provokes general langbter, in which tl^re may be a spice 
of malice if a teal assignation is suspected. Even on ceremonial 
occasions the same ckeme may creep in. On ooe occasioo the Asiki 
Ka£ka, commenting on a hrual gift oi food sene in to from the 
Ariki Taumako, s^ laughingly, '*Wby doesn't the chief send in 
some women with it as wives for us ? ** 

The toHsua^ the cuising joke, is regarded as proper behaviour 
between persons who stand In the relationship <£ “ brother.” Es> 
amples of this have already been ^ven; they show how faint in 
many cases is the line between curse jest, and bow frequently 
reference to excreta is embodied in them. To ^ve one more in- 
scance^a man asked a woman to pass hi»r> the lime for his betel 
mixture. She threw it over in such a fashion that some of it spilled 
on the door. ** That which is poured out will be pounded up with 
our excrement ? ’* be demanded testily. This was the common sort 
of abusive language which obtains b e twe e n foM/oM lad when small 
mishaps and annoyances occur, and evokes no resentment or em¬ 
barrassment It may be ignored; it may receive an equally pungent 
reply. 

One general sodoiogical function of obscenity appears to lie io 
the tiri nation of tl^ sex interest of the peopic coccemed ; if it does 
not act as a verbal aphrodisiac, k provides at least a subsutute sexual 
reaction. Now the obUgadons laid upon afiinal relatives involve 
abstention &om such in contrast to other norms of 

conduct this necessitates conscious conformity to a rule, since outside 
the prohibited limits there is a definite satisfaction to be had. But 
the Tikopia are very scrupulous in the observattee of the prohibitioQ. 
How careful they ate the following inddent will show. I took with 
me to the island a graou^hone which, though intended primarily 
for my own edification, proved aldmacely to be more for that of the 
people. They enjoyed it extremely, especially in its reproductions 
of the human voice, though I regtec to say rh^t the finest notes of out 
most famous European tenors and sopranos ^pealed to them merely 
as efibrts at humour. That a voice should be modulated in this 
exaggerated fashion s e em ed to rhgm to be merely comic. How¬ 
ever, the most popular items were a few records of allegedly humorous 
longs, in which the artist himself laughed. These I had imported 
specially for their benefit, and they w ere an immense su cc ess. The 
first night 1 gave a redcal in Raveqa I invited the resident chiefs, and 
they rocked with mirth—so much so fhar the Ariki Kafika held his 
tibs and complained to me, “ Friend, it hurts with the laughing.” On 
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the second occasion 1 invited some othei men of rank, including Pa 
Fenuataca, Pa Vaj^atau and a few others of KaEka and Taumako. To 
mp surprise, though all listened carefully and smiled politely at the 
silking, there was no such uproarious scene as had occurred previously. 
EnUghtenment came when one of the audience leaned forward and 
asked, “ Friend, these jokes that we hear, are they good jokes ? ” His 
query applied of course not to the quality of the wit, but to the nature 
o£ the subject matter. 1 then realized that among those present were 
taufoM periki and humour, it might be on sexual themes, even in a 
foreign language, could not he lightly responded to, lest with explana* 
rion come shame. On my assurance that the matters handled were 
innocent of all evil, they began to chuckle freely and soon abandoned 
themselves to the same ecstasies as did their predecessors. 

The speech observaoce demands much more care than the other 
types of regulation ; it involves a deliberate selection of subject and 
modiheation in form of e 3 q)ress!on. To facilitate the correct behaviour 
in the presence of one^s affinal relatives, certain terms have come 
into use as synonyms for others which might savour of sex or things 
obscene. For instance, an ordinary name for one type of areca nut is 
kaletnata. The Urst half of this word however is suggestive of the 
term for testes, kaU, so that fn the company of women or relatives 
by marciage this ateca nut is usually called fuariki or kasth meUa. I was 
advised of this by Pa Rarovi after I bad made such a blunder in his 
presence and that of the Ariki Kahka. Again, the behaviour of Utile 
children is sometimes unconsciously offensive. One does not bluntly 
refer to the actions or organs of the child, but draws its modier’s 
attention by the phrase *'a iaukapu it tamat* a neutral expression 
vaguely indicating its genitalia. Instead of using the plain descriptive 
word tikd when a child has excreted in the presence of the Mofio a 
pcilOy a person says, “ The child there has ‘ man * in the place ” or has 
**ptka*‘ The ordinary connotation of these words is far removed 
from excretion {ptka is a bat; maru means shady or soft), and here 
they might be broadly translated as “ loosened.” The problem of 
euphemism In this connection is an interesting one. It seems as if a 
word can act in this way only when normally it is used in an entirely 
di^rent cootext. This divides the attention of the listener, presents 
him with a double meaning and so mitigates the directness of the 
allusion. Some of these euphemistic synonyms ate a part of the 
everyday speech. A person does not normally say, “ Kucu ka pot $ 
mimi '* or “ Xbw e fiatih,'* " I am going to udnatc *’ or “ I wish to 
defecate.” He uses Instead the expression fakaaijavarty meaning 
literally ” to face idly about/’ or fakats ki 54 Au, “ to descend to the 
shore,” the latter being the place where the natural functions arc most 
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conunonly pecfotmed. T«m» fbt copulatioa and details of genital 
anatomy ate likewise avoided in ofdinary speech, but especially 
between pariki. Lewd jesting again is and participation 

in two classes of well^cecogoiaed sodal amusement, tbe narration of 
obscene tales-^ome of high antiquity—and tbs competitive chanting 
of obscene songs at dances is likewise forbidden to aAinal relatives. 

Even ordinary laughter is not regarded as good when tau/au 
pariJu are tadng together—perhaps because it might engender a 
suspicion of some concealed obscenity. 

The obscene in Tik<^ia is a category defined primarily by relation 
to sitnadons of constraint in kinship. It is delimited by the zteogni* 
tion of the essential incongruity of a certain type oS behaviour—sex 
reference or closure—in a siruariOQ where a sex bond ktts been 
the fundamental factor of association. It can be termed a moral 
category since its obligations are accepted as binding, not through 
such influences as poUdcal authocty or religious fear, but through 
their own virtue ; they are not quesdoned in their own sphere. A 
breach of these obligadons does someduvs occur but evokes a strong 
emotional attitude. The reaction to a presentadon of the obscene 
is what may be called behaviour of disorder—symptoms of urtessi- 
ness, a tendency to escape, to avoid the utuadon, maybe in the mote 
extreme cases a strong verbal reacdon, as anger. These comprise 
what the Tikopia subsume under tbe term f^kama, which in this 
connection sigoiBes shame. Tbe citadon or admission of obscenity 
(/ararja pariki) even in contact between reladves in free relationship 
means rhat tiw category is given autonomy outside its own ienmediarn 
sphere—!t Is carried over from situadons of constraint to those where 
the incompati^ty exists to a much leas degree. Then, too, the curse 
or indecent expression which associates excrement with a father makes 
use of a relationship of restraint as an implement of acdon. 

The restraints of iatvQA pariki ate wider than the purely sex sphere : 
they include also scatalogicaJ references, mainly of the objurgadve 
kind. For this no dou^ the dose assodation of the organs of 
excretion and sex in the human anatomy is responsible. Certain 
well-tecogoized forms of cursing by kinship in this way occur, and 
are lidt Ixtween persons not under constraint of Mau pariki. The 
most frequent is what is termed the kast ks tt metta, the ** command 
to the father ”—to cat ordure. “ tt m U mojta** “ May your 
father eat filth ** is an egression used with all grades of vehemence, 
from a merely conventional exclamadon of good>humoured repartee, 
to a fling of annoyanm or a full-mouthed curse in a M at? of anger 
(cf. Texts S. 8, S. 15, S. 14 and S. 16). Tbe teicdon on the part of 
the listener or redpient is in corresponding fi^on; if he takes 
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umbrage, It will be at tbe tone and dfcumstances, not at the ezeUma' 
doQ It^f. The expression is common as a verbal rdlex of astonisV 
ment I shoved some lads a picture of a borse, an animal of which 
they had heard but had never seen. ** May its grandfather eat filth,” 
said one of them in surprise when he took it ia—the equivalent of 
“Well I’m damned” in our more religiously minded community, 
A photograph of white people in ordinary garments provoked a 
similar expletive, in whidi there was no intention of rudeness or 
insult. Another expression frequently used is “ Food of your parents 
is there on the tide-mark.” lliis amounts to the same thing; the 
native habit i s to defecate on the beach near the water’s edge. Another 
variety of cutse is “ Kau Hko ; ou “ I excrete in your guliet.” 

The value attached to these expressions varies according to 
drcumstances—if used in anger or jest; between kinsfolk in 
constrained or free relationship. Used mildly, when there is no 
formal bar of kinship, such a curse is termed iausua, a word which 
includes practical jokes as well, and i$ quite proper. It Is “ good 
speech.” But in anger, or between affinal relatives, it is “bad 
speech.” Except in the case of incestuous imputation, it is the 
immediate context of situation which determines in which class the 
utterance ^s; though the categories of speech are fixed and fairly 
well defined, their content in each case is not an invariable and 
exclusive set of items. 

Care has to be excidsed in the pronouns employed with such 
expressions. One night, soon after I vent to live in llayei}a, I was 
annoyed very much by some of the youths of the village while I 
was developing photog»ph$. I lost my temper, went to the door 
of my house and cursed (hem roundly as they fled, imitating the 
ordinary native phraseology which 1 had heard. People seated in 
the shadow of the trees above the beach listened quietly. No word 
was said and I went inside, pleased with the impression I had made. 
The next morning Seremata came in and said after a while, “ Friend, 
it is good that you should learn to speak our tongue corcectly. When 
one curses, one does it thus and he proceeded to Illustrate. 

The point he made was that to folk at a distance one should say “ Kc» 
te ratou “ May their fathers eat filth,” not use tt aana, “ tbe 

father” as ordinarily. “Friend,” he said, “it was us whom you 
were cursing last night.’' 

Such types of curse are usually not taken literally. A father uses 
them frequently towards his child, and in effect, as the Tikopla point 
out, he is in reality objiugating himself. Thus, they say, no harm 
is done. 

But conventional phraseology has its inconsistencies, and when 
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used between brotbets, as is quite allowable, it uitoItcs tbeir £uhet, 
a tupu reiatiTe. la tius case tbe oatiyes ignoce the refeieat tad 
consider only the modve of the csqsletiye. But I once heard aa old 
lady tutoring a child regardiog its e^zeasioas towards another: 
'* Do you koow that his father 1 $ a chief ? You know. Then do 
QOt say to him, * May your ^ibet eat filth.’ Speak like this, * May 
your mother eat filth ’ ” I 

Pa Kai]Ifua, in discusslr^ these matten with me, drew a disticc- 
tioi) between the mere inyttadoo to eat excrement in its yarious 
forms and cursing by spiritual beings. The former be charactemed 
as good speech ** by contrast wi£ the luter. ** May your hither 
ear filch ” can be light banter, bat if one sui^c^ to it a phrase thus, 
** May your father and your ddcy eat filth ” (Km a A aam ma tou 
atm*\ then *'it has run over into eyil speech” It is a sigo that 
the speaker is really aagiy. 

Incestuous allusions are rare and ate employed only as graye 
insults when a dispute has reached extreme heat. If two men ate 
arguing over a piece of land, g»d ong of them loses his temper entirely, 
he may burst out, “ Why don’t you embrace your mother ? ” or “ Go 
you and many your own mother and your own sister,” or “ Go to 
your own mother and your own sister to take them as your wiyes,” 
or ” Married couple, you and your mother.” It is the suggestion 
of sex inccKouise is the sting here, and the wound is made mote 
severe by speo^iog precisely the person’s closest kin. The result 
of the Ringing of su^ an insult is that men at once take to fighting 
whh sticks or other weapons they are separated by the crowd-^ 
They fight to kill ” as it is said. At no time did I myself hear such 
expressions actually used. 

Most forms of cursing are fo^dden to reladves by marriage. 
“ May your Bther eat filth ” is not allowed. According to Pa Rai^i' 
furi, a careful in matters of edquecte, forms of speech which are 
licit to brothers-in-law arc ** Ta fan /ra/w o tfa afoa,” ” The house of 
husbands of the deities *’ or ” A maim 9 9a ahu Mi 0 ta^ata ma," 
” Husbands of tbe deities to brotber$ 4 o-Uw,” which axe roughly 
equivalent in strength and sense to Bad «ss to them.” The mote 
pKcise and therefore mote noxious “ Ma/aa A ” Husband of 

the female deity,” is not regarded as a permissible form of expletive 
to a brotber-in-law. One must not consign such relatives directly 
to the devil—” sort ki a ^ aim," as nadves put k, implying a 
handing-over process. 

Yet there are, as we have 00^ already, tau ma pariki, brothers- 
in-law in a bad relationship, and these do not abide by the ordinary 
norms. Indeed the start of tbeir teal quarrel may have been signified 
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by the use by ooe of them of such aq insultiog expresson. Thus, I 
was to!d, Pa Roi]otaoiie aad Pa Ra^itafuri aforementioned constantly 
speak of each other in such terms as these: “ The fsmily may its 
fkthet eat filth which Eves by here" or “ May his &the£ eat £lth who 
lives there." This speech is shocking to all normal right-thinking 
people; it is not good. Tau ma Im (brothess-in-law on good terms) 
avoid such expressions. But relatives by marriage do occasionally get 
in sly digs at each other without absolutely transgressing the bounds 
of good maonecs. Pa RaT)ifuri cold me with great glee of how the 
Arlki Taumako spoke to him of his classiiicatory son-in-law Pa 
Paj)!si as " Metua i te uHpatti ”—sosipam being the native pronouncia- 
don of jaucfpant of which sooty vessel this man was as far as I recollect 
the only possessor in the island.' As a dark-skinned foreigner be 
was slightly sneered at (behind his back) by the Tikopia. Scolding, 
I was told, though not permitted by convention directly, may take 
place at a distance, “ where the other person cannot hear." So there 
is some relief foe wounded fecEngs after all. 

So fat the social intercourse ^ affinal relatives has been spoken of 
as if it were regulated with equal stringency, despite the precise geoea- 
logical relationship of the persons concern^. As might be e:q>ected, 
this is not the case. Where the tie of kinship is weak there Is much 
less scrupulousness in the observance of the code of behaviour, and 
it is in ^e Held of loose conversation that breaches most commonly 
occur. The inducements here are so much greater: there is little 
temptation to touch another person’s head ; there may be a stroi^ 
one to tell him a joke with a spice in it. And so the Tikopia recognize 
a distinction, as ^r as jesting goes, between difTerent kinds of reladves 
by marriage on the grounds of their nearness. They say, "True 
brother$-la-law alone are bad, are In a bad relationship, but the brother- 
in-law from another settlement (It. distant in kinship) is good; to 
give cause for laughter with him is good; he has separated diflerently 
away." 

Somewhat amusing situations arise when in a company of men of 
more or less rhe same age, some are itw/au /avi and others are tautau 
pttriki. The former with no restraints of relationship to hold them 
carry on a bright conversation with indecent jokii^ and suggestive 
laughter. The latter have to observe the mutual decorum due to the 
presence of relatives-in-law and sit there with composed faces, trying 
bard not to laugh, cursing those who are joking. They tell them they 
are acting like children, like fools, and the Eke, and their embarrass¬ 
ment only adds to the enjoyment of the others. Taking advantage of 

' Tbc nearest equivalent in sense is socoeihiog Eke Father of Saucepans,” 
after ibe Anb syle of invective. 
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the di£com£tuie of RlaDves ia t HF wtj is done only to a 

limited extent, among men of standing and not very close relation¬ 
ship. If an actual father-in-law and son-in-law were present, then 
DO one would act thos, nor perhs^ if one of the company were a chief, 
though I seem to r e m ember the Atiki Taumako smiimgly protestii^ 
against Pae Sao for this. 

The obligations of i<mtau periki never wear off, but it is possible 
foe them to diminish. As the years go by, b et we e n son-in-law and 
father-in-law, for example, on whom the ioddezKe of the topu falls 
most bea^Iy, an easier attirude begins to obtain. This is brought 
about partly by the reladve ^proziinacion of iIk younger to the elder 
in seniority—when both are grey-haired dteir di&rence of years is 
not so obvious—and partly by the btith of children, who according 
to the natives tbemselves, tender the rules “ light ” or “ mild." A 
factor of importance here is undoubttdly tl^ tie of seodment between 
the gran(^>axent$ and dieir gtaodchildren which, by expressing itself 
in concrete kindckesses to their household, teods to ameliorate any 
harshness between the elders and the children’s parems. Ag^ a 
social occasion of fesdrity is regarded as freeing a person to some 
extent from the more onerous observances of the tsuiaupariki; to jokes 
and fHvolous convetsadon in pardcular no exception should be taken. 
One informant expressed die matter thus. mao who has 

married, at that dme, before be has yet created children for himself, 
great is the weight of toMtau parita. But as be dwells and dwells, 
and his children become many, then the taut<ut periki become mild. 
Since he has produced ^uldren in plenty, it is that it has 
become good. 

** And when he has applied aiomadc leaves to his body, then it has 
become good ; he has become adorned for tbe dance ; it is regarded 
as good; no objection may be ma43e.*’ 

Not only marned persons are involved in tbe obligations of 
relatives-in-law; tbe unmarried are also drawn in through their 
brothers and sisters. “ The bachelors have iamauperiki too, faom their 
brothers who have mamed.” Tbe father and motl:^ of a girl, for 
example, call their son-in-law’s unmanied brother “ oiarut ” or 
" Ferjena taerarca,** indiiding in the term a qualification indicating 
his bachelor state. He on bis part addresses them as might be 
expected, as Pa jerfioai and Nkar or sui^y as Pa and 

Naa. 


L 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF "AVOIDANCE” 

W* may now attempt to sum up the general features of this 
detailed account of the relationships of constraint in Tikopia, and i 

endeavour to indicate thdr place in the working scheme of kinship ( 

aitangcments. In the first place there is no doubt of the importance * 

of this type of kinship bond in this community. " Great is its weight, 
faufoM pari/u,*’ natives say, and the inclusion of the unmarried in the 
system throws a net over the whole population through the meshes 
of which only young riuldren ate small enough to escape. The 
tanU/t pmki tapH prescribes a code of behaviour on the part of every 
adult towards great sections of the people, a code which it is true is 
flexible in its application according to closeness of kinship, and leaves I 

room for individual selection according to conflicting claims. 

It is clear that the basis of the regulaiioos 1 $ social and not semial 
in the limited sense. They restrict freedom of social intercourse 
and not merely place a barrier before the possibilities of sexual inter- 
course as at one rime was suggested as the motivating factor behind < 
such avoidances.*’ In Tikopia men observe the same restraints 
towards each other as they do towards women; and the greatest 
burden of the tapu is if anything on fiithei-in-Iaw and son-in-law, 
since their contacts in social and economic life are so much more 
constant and intimate than those of son-in-law and mother-in-law, or i 
father-in-lav and daughter-in-law. And even those aspects of the ' 
tapu which deal with sexual matters apply equally between males and 
arc considered by the natives themselves from the point of view of 
their effect upon social sentiments and not upon the primary sexual 
functions. The point which the Tikopia stress continually is the 
need for such observances to avoid ** shame,” and this seems to me 
to be the keynote of the harmony of relauonslups involved. 

The most important elements concerned may be grouped, for 
ease of definition, under three heads: the avoidance of familiarity in 
speech, gesture and bodily contaa; the avoidance of sexual sugges¬ 
tion by word or act ; the avoidance of the appearance of anger by 
word or act. But the term avoidance does not adequately describe 
the situation, since the actual conduct of a person to his affinal relatives 
does not consist in a series of negatives. It may be defined and hemmed 
in by proscriptions, but in actuality it is comprised of a multiplicity 
of positive acts, which in themselves constitute the relationship- To 
put it crudely and somewhat loosely, behaviour of people consists in 
what they do, not in what they do not do. Thus a description of 
what is observed to happen in Tikopia most be in such terms as—a 
person uses expressions of respect, as the “ polite dual *’ to his affinal 
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rtktivcs; he speiks councouily to them, 00 a plaoc of serioosness, ot 
jokes with them ^ut the ordhucy misedyeotutes of life. He ss&ists 
them in their work uid h^ps them to meet their commitments, end 
counts on them for simikx services. Keeping out o( their way and re¬ 
fraining from osing their names is only one aspect of the phenomenon. 
G>-operatioQ and mutoil respea in t^ relatioos of such pec^ is the 
attitude that Impresses the observer. 

The negative aspect, the constoiot, the avoidance is seen to be 
the reverse side of the shield ctf whid» tl* obverse for the most part 
represents the things actually done. The prohibitory regulations have 
as their great function the provision and delimitadon of channels 
for the maurtenance of fnendly relazioiis between the parties con¬ 
nected by mamage. The dcmble question arises: o£ what nature 
is the basic situation that there should be room for such a stimulus 
to f«ndly relations ; *aad wbat value is tl^re in this development ? 

The answer to the first question lies in a study of the initial 
situation at martiage. A new sexual and social relationship has 
been contracted, and the partners to this ate ^^reby confronted with 
persons who heretofore have stood alone in another *^^^1 and social 
relationship to tbe spouse, equally inornate, though of a different 
order. The son-in-law has become on peculiarly intimate terms with 
tbe woman who has been so closely associated with his father-in-law 
and mother-in-law, in a difie ren t sphere. There are certain subjects 
then in which the sentiments of all parties are too nearly concerned 
to admit of entire absence of reserve. As fisr as the Tfkopia ate 
concerned this reserve is fortified by the mode of obtaining a wife 
which could easily tend to create a certain estrangement between 
the woman’s fiather and her busbund (see Qapter XV). But the 
prescribed ling of cooduct for tanfoM pariki rules out sex, obviates 
situations of embarraasmeot and other emotional disorder, enforces 
calm, even discussion, &owqs on any open brmch no matter what 
the feelings may be, and in general prevents overt social strain. 

As as ^ second quesdoo is concerned it I thjnk^ be 
shown that in at least two ways this pitvendoo of strain is culturally 
valuable-^or the efficiency the social life as a whole, for the 
welfiite of tbe children of the marriage. It will be readily admitted 
that the e ffi c i ency of a society is likely to be promoted by t^ smooth¬ 
ing out of faction be t w e e n its members, and a code of behaviour 
which blocks potential feuds and Insists on co-operation needs no 
further defena. The value of tbe widespread appUcatioo of the 
code, even to the uomariMd, has this efie^ that it deals with the 
crystallization of sendmeots in family groups, whid) is a common 
social phenomenon. As fiar as the are concerned tbe 
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obligation to fdendly relatioos between their parents and the affinals 
of these means a greater chance of security for them in maintaining 
a working sec of links with both the modiet’s and the father’s kin. 
The lessening of the obligations towards distant relatives, and to¬ 
wards dose relatives as the years go on, confirms the interpretation 
that the " avoidance ” of affinal kindred is a product of a family 
situation in which a configuration of relationships is involvcd. 
Restraint between father and son, or between brother and sister, 
appear to be essentially of the same type, and to be explicable on 
similar general prindples. 

An explanation of this kind gives little support to the hypothesis 
of Rivers on the subject, backed up as it is by no evidence. He 
suggests that such a combination of avoidance and co-operation may 
possibly be explained as ha^ng grown out of the relations which 
arise when marriage habitually takes place between hostile tribes, or 
it may be the result of marriages which form part of the process of 
fusion of two peoples.’ As the material of this Chapter has shown, 
there may be an element of hostility, but there is no need to invoke 
mote than one community to account for it 

The next group of problems for examination is concerned with 
the manner in which sex relations in general and marciage In par¬ 
ticular are affected by the kinship status of the peisons involved. 

THE PROBLEM OF INCEST 

The problem of Incest has acquired in sodology a kind of mystic 
aura which is partly due to the ftet that, instead of being remote from 
us like so many of the customs studied. It is part of our own cultuial 
institutions as well as of those of primitive tribes. It is difficult, 
therefore, to view ft with that detachment necessary to an objective 
enquiry. It is for this reason, probably, that the reaction to incest 
has been assigned to an Instinctive foundation. Attention has been 
concentrated on the fear and horror, the repulsion aroused by the 
idea of sexual connection with a close kinsman, and it is argued as 
being innate. As a first step it seems necessary to remove the 
problem from the field of psychology, and to consider it a$ one of 
sociological interest; to examine it in terms of observed behaviour 
in social situations. As a general definition it may be said that incest 
consists in sexual relations between persons related by kinship, the 
tie being of such kind that sexual connection between them is legally 
prohibited. This means of course interpreting “ legally ” in a wide 
sense as applying to conscious institutional action, lovesugation 
* Anicle, “ Mariiagc/' Hastings’ BMyshpotJia «/ ^tfipon W Esbks. 
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soon makes it ^)paient that in diffutnt societies dhierent types of 
kin ace ioTolved In such tegulatioo ; in othcc words, what the oatiTe 
in one particular comcnoohy regards a$ incest may not be so regarded 
in another. The sodcrio^cal dednition of incest should refer then, 
not to lution with sped/ic relatives, since ^ary according to 
the culture, bur to legal prohiUdoo union widi kin and to the 
reaction which follows the breach of such prohibidoR. The habit 
of characterizing sex relations between brothers and sisters as io> 
ccstuous, and of describing diose between distant cousins or more 
remote celadvee, such as cbm members, in ttims of breach of 
exogamous rule, is really to carry over the norm of our own society 
into our sdentific analysis. Malinowski, in Tbe Stpcuai Lift of Saeffs^ 
quite rightly lists exc^amy under the beadii^ of “Osn Incest/’ 
Just as the concept of marriage has be en altered to include the 
practices of peoples who make no tel^ious union or formal pro' 
nouncement beyond the tacit recognition accorded to two people 
who live together, so also that of incest should be widened to cover 
the institationaUzed behaviour of* communities who draw no geoeric 
line between the union of brother ^nA sister and that, say, of second 
cousins. It can probably be shown that as the degree of propinquity 
whhin the incest sphere increases, so an iooeasing reaction is provoked 
by a breach of the rule. 

What is necessary for tlte study of incest is an observational basis 
—a careful analysis of the phenomenon In a number of societies, 
considering it in relatioii to other limitations, such as the place of 
the mother’s brother, the relation between bfothexs-iQ*law, and so 
on. Quantitative data must be provided to show the frequency of 
the phenomenon, its diderendal occurrence as between different 
types of relatiTes, and any difference in the reaction of the community 
in such cases. The work of Malinowski in it» Trobriands provides 
almost the only example (d such method. Too often theones of 
incest are based upon consideration of a hypothetical sodety or of 
general statements regarding actual societies, but not supported by 
evidence of ^equency or any attempt at cramming the phenomenon 
in relation to its social background. 

First, it is necessary to e^Uin bow incest is conceived in the 
particular society, how it is ^alt with, and what effect the mechanism 
for dealing with it produces. In view of the paucity of such studies 
a functional analysis of incest in tlte island community of Tikopia 
may be of imerest. The insdcudonal conelati<^ which exist there 
will not be unrversally valid, bur they wiU ar least give some indica¬ 
tion of the kind of data necessary for the construction of an adequate 
general theory. 
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THE REACTION TO INCEST IN TIKOPIA 

TbtK are in Tikopia no xuies piescrtbed for the marriage of kin, 
RochiDg ceaemblicg the cross-cousin maruage which was fatrouied 
h7 some of the ruUng families of Tonga and is so common in parts 
of Melanesia. There is, on the other hand, a ptoscripdon on the 
union of close Idn, which may be termed a rule against incest. 

The rec<^(unon of an iocest prohibition involves the consideration 
of three features—sex relations, a bond of kinship onitiiig the persons 
concerned in such relation, and an attitude of moral disapproval on 
the part of the community in general. The “ incest situation ” differs 
considerably from one society to another, the factors mentioned 
varying in th^r incidence. The group of persons whose kinship is 
reckoned as significant from this stan^oinc is sometimes small—in 
all societies it appears to include the individual fiuniiy ; in some it is 
interpreted a litde more widely, on a bilateral basis to Include first 
cousins, or even second cousins ; in others it is Interpreted much more 
sweepingly, but on a unilateral basis, and comprises all persons 
within the clan or similar group, even though genealogical relation¬ 
ship between them cannot be traced. This is the reverse ot negative 
side of the rule of exogamy, by which a person is obliged to marry 
out of his ot her kinship group. Sometimes the prohibition is 
double, and extends to the kinship group of the other parent than 
the one through whom descent Is reckoned. Diflerem communities 
again take dif^^tent ardnides towards a bceach of the rule: in some 
mere sex reladoos are visited with the utmost rigours of punishment; 
in others sex relations which are contrary to the rale are tolerated 
or winked at while marriage is never allowed ; In others sdll marriage 
between the guilty patties may be even allowed to take place, though 
unwillingly, and in the face of the disapproval of the major portion 
of the community. This indicates also the variadoR In the type of 
sanction involved, and in the individual response to it. Law, 
morality and religion may ail be invoked, but in varying degree in 
different communities, ot even in the same community, and personal 
respect for them, as evidenced in obedience to or breach of ^e rule, 
is subject to a considerable range of vanadon. 

This lack of any general pattern of universal procedure is 
emphashed in order to bring out the necessity of analyzing the 
incest situation” in detail in the community studied, since its 
reladon to the problems of kinship can by no means be taken for 
granted. Our central point of interest, as elsewhere in this book, 
is not the teleology of the institutioo^the cultural design which 
may have given rise to the pTohibition-*nor the bare description of 
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the reasons which the natives themselves give for its existence, but 
the effects which conformity to the rule, or breach of it, have upon 
the life of the people. 

One may say at once that to the Tikopia the idea of incest seems to 
evoke disgust rather than horror—their comments suggest aesthetic 
repugnance rather than religious fear, though, as will be seen, there 
is a definite religious element in the sanction which backs up the 
prohibition. It is in this light that the more extreme forms of in- 

astuous relationsliip, those between parent and child, are viewed__ 

extreme because there can be no possible question of marriage 
eventuating as a result of the relationship being legalized by society. 

There is no speciAc regulation forbidding sex intercourse of parent 
and child, because the general prohibition between close kin covers 
this also i discussion of its possibiUcy is regarded as somewhat absurd, 
and its occurrence is usually categorically denied. In this sphere my 
material is very scanty, and I have reason to believe that this is a 
fair refiection of an existing rarity of inddeat. The natives them¬ 
selves in feet display little interest in the topic. Though father- 
daughter incest probably occasionally takes pla«, I did not manage 
to collect any records of it, and of mother-son incest only a rather 
scandalous statement from the gossip Pa Tekaumata, which I regret 
to say I did not verify from other sources. He began by scouting 
the notion entirely, and then after a moment's reffecdon admitted 
of his own volition that under cover of darkness anything might 
happen. “The mother, no absolutely! Yet we do not know if 
w^n the land is night a mother and son do not embrace each other, 
they two.” Then he went on to dtc the only case he knew. It 
concerned the family of ray ndghbours, my informant alleging that 
“ The father of Pa Taitai turned to his mother; they two, mother 
and son, copulated. I heard in the conversation of Pa Raqirikoi (the 
respected elder who lived in the house adjacent) by whom they wem 
discovered. They two copulated, copulattd, upon which his mother 
lost her reason, Then was begun the in their family,” The 
wara, to which teference will be made later, can be translated here as 
“ bad luck *’ or “ ill fortune ” ; it refers to the fits of periodic lunacy 
which afflict members of rhia family. 

It would be surprising if incestuous relations between mother 
and son did nor occur at times i but the diffkuity in obtainiag evidence 
makes it impossible to ascertain its frequency. However, I am of the 
opinion that it ia not at all common, certainly much less so than 
brother-sister incest, for which there are mote fecilitjes, more osten¬ 
sible temptadon^-youth to youth—4nd a great deal more data 
available. 
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THE INCEST-DREAM 

Dreams of sexual conoectioQ with the mothec are apparently not 
uncommon, and for conrenience other types of iDcestaous dreams 
will also be considered here in conjunction \rith them.‘ A few 
native statements may be hrst quoted. Said Pa Tekaumata, after a 
discussion of dreams in general, “ The spirit comes to a man, comes, 
takes on the semblance then of his true sister, then they two, own 
brother and sister, copulate in the realm of spirits. That person 
wakes up and says, ‘ As 1 am sleeping now there comes a spirit of the 
marrying kind, takes on the appearance of my sister, and we two 
then have intercourse.* His member has ejaculated on to hb waist- 
cloth. His mind was excited by the spirits, he copulated wrongly 
then with his sister. . . . The dream is made also to the mother, 
Another person sleeps, sleeps, sees the spirit in the semblance of his 
mother, it comes, th^ two copulate, they two copulate, copulate, 
then tJw man wakes with a start, * May the father of the spirit cat 
filth I It impersonated my mother, came, and we two then copulated.* 
He feels down on his waistcloth, and it is damp; his member has 
ejaculated. Another man hears him yell and curse, thereupon he 
asks him. He does not conceal it from the people in the house, 
even if his mothec or sismr is present.’* Seremata, in discussing 
dreams of intercourse with women, said, “ As a man sleeps a spirit 
impersonates his mother or it may be his sister, the spirit of the 
marrying kind comes, and the man is overcome. Thereupon the 
man who is having his dream wakes with a start and ponders; it is 
not good.” 

The analysis of these statements shows that the key to the under¬ 
standing of the incesi-dieam is the e]q>laaation la terms of spiritual 
agencies. The act is not incest at all, but plain seduction from the 
other world. And even here no blame is attachable to the dreamer, 
since his lewd desires are not held to be the product of his own 
volition, but to be formed by the spirits or at least on the spirit plane. 
To the question why docs a man not refuse to copulate m the dream 
with a woman who appears to be his mother or sister the answer 
given is, “ He does not object because his mind is made up among the 
spirits-** The Tikopia have thus evolved for themselves a splendid 
mechanism for removing all sense of responsibility from the human 
actor in an incest-dream. The really serious matter to the natives is 
not the simulation of incest, but the possible physical effects upon 
the dreamer. To be “ ovcKome *’—/« in Tikopia—is a significant 

* For farther discussion of (hU subject see " The Meaning of Dreams in 
Tikopia,'’ one of the PreftnUd /» C. G~ Stliffitafi, 19)4. pp. 6)-74. 
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expression with a complex coanotatior, which muse be discussed 
elsewhere.^ In brief it means the loss of vitality, with the prospea of 
illness or even death supervening, unless the action of the spirit can 
be countered. For a spirit to trick a man by causing him to copulate 
with her and at the same time to feign to be his close telative is, 
literally, to add insult to injury. Hence the reaction upon waking is 
not one of shame, but of anger mingled with fear—a man does not 
conceal such a dream, he curses aloud. 

The incest-dream Is thus arbitrarily divorced by the natives from 
what we would regard as its sociological reality in waking life, owing 
to their ideas of the diversity of powers which they believe spirits to 
possess. They readily admit, however, the existence of incest in the 
flesh. I regret that 1 did not endeavour with any pertinacity In the 
field to link up the two sets of phenomena foe them and test their 
views. I am inclined to think that they would have summarily rejecied 
any formulation which would place the incest-dream on a fboting of 
real desire, since their theory of spirit impersonation enters so deeply 
into many of their institutions.^ 

MARRIAGE WITHIN THE PROHIBITED DEGREE 

Even apart from casual opinions expressed in public conversation, 
there is a tendency 00 the part of the Tikopia to ^ny that incestuous 
relations occur between brother and sister. The habits of the people 
by implication exclude the possibility of such a thing happening; 
brother and sister have much to do with each other in ordinary life, 
sleep side by side at night, and, as already mentioned, may even share 
the same blanket without odium or suspicion being arou^. Norm¬ 
ally it appears that sex relations do not take place; the Inhibiting 
force of custom is cSsetive (see Qupter V). But occasionally it is 
admitted the sexual interest of the brother flnds its object in the sister 
and then the two may copulate secretly. As they sleep dose together 
they “ adhere '* (Jakapiks). The case with which may be accom¬ 
plished at night as they lie side by side makes detection very difficult; 
it is not surprising, perhaps, then that I have no actual cases to record. 
True brother and sister can of course never marry, and for a girl to 
become pregnant by her brother would be a scandalous proceeding. 
It is said that the pair would be made to put off to sea (faJurforau), 
with small chance of survival, as a panjshn>ent. In consequence, 
it is alleged that they practise the crude method of contraception 
described in Giaprer XIV. 

* RjmA aid Redpan ii Tiiapia, in which (he native ideas of health and sickness 
are analyzed. 

• See, for example, (be wricer's “ Totemism in Polynesia,” OeMnfa. I, *950-1. 
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The ptohibidon of s« relations and a fortiori of marriage between 
closely related kin applies In Tikopia in corrunon ruling as ^ as first 
cousins—the children of these people are free to do as they wish. 
This, however, is not a fiat of equal weight everywhere within the 
sph^ cited. The prohibidon of incest is rather a series of bans 
of decreasing intensity^ the prospect of breaking the rule and sub¬ 
stantiating one’s conduct becomir^ the greater as the kinship de 
becomes Jess dose. Parent and child, true biwher and sister would 
not be allowed to marry, and sexual intercourse between them is 
viewed widi extreme repugnance, to sitch extern that if persisisd in, 
and a matter of common knowledge, they would probably be banished 
or driven to suicide. Half-brother and half-sister also come within 
the prohibited degree, but here at least two cases arc on record of 
marriage between them being permitted. One was the couple sa 
ToQarei, both now dead, and leaving no issue, their fiithet being the 
former Ariki Kafika Fetasi, their mothers being from different families, 
of the man from sa Tc Roro (or Te Kavamotu) and of the woman from 
Rimanu. This union brought forth great disapproval from the 
people at large, but ic was not prevented. If they 1 ^ been children 
of 4 ie one mother as weD, it would not have been allowed to occur. 
“ True brother and sister, the one mother, the one father, have inter¬ 
course with each other only, they copulate secretly, and then they 
two go i they do not dwell,” said Pa Tekaumata, meaning that they 
could not live together as husband and wife. The other case is 
that of sa Fecauta, whom I knew very well. This pair had the same 
mother, but separate fathers. The woman married first Pu Koto- 
koro, by whom she bore Nau Fetauta, and later, whether having left 
him or after his death I do not know, she married Pu Fetauta, by 
whom she had the picsent bearer of the title. This couple lived 
together in the ullage of Mataertu, with a healthy family of children 
around them, held in honour and esteem by all. The husband. Pa 
Pcuuta (Plate V), is the head of the important “ house ” of Marinoa 
and has performed all the appropriate duties of an elder. In this 
position he is also one of the principal mother’s brothers of the sons 
of the Ariki Tafua, is treated with the greatest courtesy accordingly, 
and gives and is given all the usual presents associated with this status. 
In short, no open stigma now attaches to his incestuous union, how¬ 
ever much it did at a former time. In discussing the marter of this 
marriage, my informants said, “Ve do not call out * brother and 
sister * because it causes to quiver in shame ”—politeness forbids 
that they should be ridiculed by mention of their prior kinship. Thus 
in the case of a foit aerompH the norms of etiquette are of more regard 
than the expression of the moral rule. In ^ case of sa Fetauta the 
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mouths of folk arc k^t dosed, partly by the rank of the married pait, 
but even more by the very fact of the extreme nearness of their blood 
relationship. The time fot objection is past aod courtesy dictates 
silence. 

A number of cases also exist of marriages within the generally 
recognized proscribed degree—first cousins ctf various kinds. When 
I was in Tikopia there were six unions in which men had married 
tjtf it parallel cousins—four being with the father’s brother’s daughter 
and two with the mother's sister's daughter—and rwo in which men 
had married their ccoss<ousins-^ne being with the father's sister’s 
daughter and the other with the mother’s brother's daughter.^ 

It is interesting to note that six of these cases occurred wkhin two 
femilics, four in one and two in the other, the practice of brother- 
sister exchange, which does take place at times in Tikopia, being 
apparently accentuated under conditions whete a social bat ts being 
disregarded. Both sides give and receive women, thus sharing the 
onus equally. In some of these cases the disapproval of the com¬ 
munity has been e:iq 7 £e$sed by jests and sneering remarks. One mao 
who married his fether’s brother's daughter, Pa Nukupuia, was known 
in his bachelor days by the name tamerc^ of Tula!. Nowadays, 
by way of a joke, people liken one another to him. “ Where are you 
going, Tulai ? ’* one person may call out to another, accusing him in 
fun of being an incestuous lover. This is merely a variant on the old 
theme, the charge of womanizing, freely flung around by men at each 
other. Pa Nukupuia and his wife lived in the same house Nukuraro 
before marriage, and there had intercourse. “The man went to 
treat his sister as a wife,” it was said, the expression used, jai 
signifying desire for sexual relations rather than actual mardage. 
When the two of them wished to marry, their families objected, but 
after a time gave way. (The marriage took place, it may be noted, 
before the coming of Chcistianicy to Tikopia.) More generally, a 
person who mardes his cross-cousin, or his parallel cousin, is com¬ 
pared with the family of sa Karopuka, to which Tulai belongs, and in 
which so many of ^ese unions have taken place that the name has 
become notodous in connection. 

Such unions of first cousins, though not actually prevented, are 
viewed with disgust by the people at large, as a few comments show. 

A crystallization of the native point of view is given in the foUerw* 
ing statement, quoted in the onginal. “ Tera e lam, ke ava^ hi It 
kavt i take ’oa^ea^ ** kavt fakatafaJafa / Mat ava^a ki te kave maori, e 
parikiy siu laui’* “ That is good, to marry the sister from anothei 

* Pox genealogies see '‘Marriage and ibe ClassiA^ioxy Sysicm of Relation, 
ahip,” ep. fit. 
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place, the sister sec to one side; but to marry tbe true sister is bad, 
is not good.’* As aJ ready noted, iirsc cousins are included in the 
img of dose kin, and are termed imi kavt macri^ true brother and 
sUtei. It is important to observe that the restrictioi) is of a bilatecal 
type; it is just the same whethet the tan maori trace relationship 
through fa^er or mother, and belong to the same or to different 
kaina^a, major kinship groups. The popular attitude is ezpcessed 
in another way. " It Is good to go and marry into another himily 
\ to come back again is not good.” And Pa Fenuatara said, 
*'The person who marries his maori is termed one who eats 
sot" this being a fruit which is edible, but is exceedingly bitter until 
it has been steeped for some time. Affrua referred co such a mauiage 
as “the one Resh joined within itself; it is not good, it is bad. 
It’s an old idea in Tikopia.” Mote simply, as in the case of 
Tulai, these persons are said “to commit foolishness together” 
(^fafonakt). Affrua also said, “ Some persons have married their 
cross-cousins {Move ]akaparikx)\ k is not good, but it is their own 
idea.” In another swtcment he expanded the same point of view, 
“ Because tbe father’s sister has gone to another house, then the 
brother and sister standpoint is adopted throughout (as between her 
children and those of her brother). That is its custom in this land. 
Now if a man is wise, he will keep clear of his near relatives, and then 
they are called brothers and sisters. But if not, he abandons the 
brotherhood and sisterhood which used to obtain, adopts then tbe 
broiher*in*Iiw relationship, and then he has gone foolishly.” Two 
expressions of criticism are used in this connection. Of such a man 
it will be said, “ St irsa ki <ma pa maori ” or “ Sw masara ki ona Pa 
maori*' Ve maori are hiS close or “ true ” relatives, as his first 
cousins; these expressions mean “ he does not recognixe his near 
relatives ” or, in a practically literal translation of the Tikopia idiom, 
“ he docs not keep clear of his near relatives.” This action is con¬ 
demned ; as Afirua said, it involves the conversion of brothers ” 
into bcothers-in-law, to the irritation of his family. 

The marriage of persons less closely connected, as of second 
cousins, is regarded with more equanimity. According to Pa 
Fenuatara, wl^e the union of first cousins is barred, that of their 
children is permissible—they have “ gone aside ” {fakataja atu). In 
such case it is said that “ their families have entered into each other ” 
or that “ their families have determined to dwell together.” Such 
a scare of affairs does not provoke the expressions of disgust applied 
to closer anions, but a kind of censure may be passed. I have 
heard such a marriage described as bitter.'* It is difficult to 
generalize when it comes co this sphere. It is a broad principle of 
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Tikopia sociology that to marry a close relative is bad ; it is good to 
marry a relative who is “ distant,” both by blood and residence (the 
two tending to be coincident). But when it comes to the third 
generation from a common ancestor—second cousins—there have 
been so many marriages that few families can ailbxd to throw stones 
lest they injure their own reputatioos. As was admitted on this 
point, a great proportion of the people have married neat relatives. 
*' In this land they stand divided into parts : a great part have common- 
sense, a great part are foolish,” said Kavakiua. 

The usual attitude of natives on the point is to express a kind of 
qualified approval, the idiom being in such cases to call the thing 
both good and bad. Though a licit act, it is not wholly welcome. 
Thus Pa Teva said, “ When true brother and sister dwell together it 
is not good; if they marry, they are sent oJf to sea. But when they 
are distant brother and $Uttr, It is good, and yet bad. Indeed in 
this land it is the sister (or brother) from another place who is 
married.” And Kavakiua charactedted marriage within the im¬ 
mediate group of relatives, the jkmff a paiio^ in the same terms. “ £ 
fat; 8 /out koi 

The general attitude of the Tikopia in this matter will now be 
clear. Apart from individual dive^nces, it is held that while con¬ 
sanguinity and alBnJty are not all incompatible, the closer the blood 
relationship the less the approbation of marriage, until when it comes 
to real brother and sister a permanent union between them is in¬ 
tolerable. If we were to deiine incest in cucteot phraseology as sex 
relations between kin between whom legal marriage is not permitted,^ 
then the only true incest in Tikopia would be intercoiuse between 
patent and child and true brother and sister. Such a rigid interpreta¬ 
tion, however, by ignoring the gradation in reprobation and 
dilTerence between forcible restraint and public evaluation as factors 
of prevention, would distort the real nature of the Tikopia phenomena, 


THE SUPERNATURAL SANCTION 

Ac first sight it is puzzling to understand why the disapproval of 
unions of close kin is carried no further than verbally, and why the 
marriage of even half-brother and half-sister does not provoke the 
community to more vigorous action. The clue Uea in the super¬ 
natural sanction which Is believed to operate In such cases. The 
idea is firmly held that unions of close kin bear with them the ir own 
doom, their mara. This concept is the opposite of that of aanu (the 

^‘'Incest.’* Etieythpatdia hritsioaet, iith ed.; ef. Sohi and Querift in 
Ant^pahij, jeh ed. 9;. 
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Tikopii form of the better known maw), the best translation of which 
is efiicacy» success. Mara may be rendered therefore as failure, or as 
ill-luck, misfortune. The idea essentially concerns barrenness. A 
chief is wara when his ritual is non-productive; when the breadfruit 
does not bud, when the fish do not come, bis invocations are lacking 
in power. The peculiar barrenness of an incestuous union consists 
not in the absence of children, but In their illness or death, or some 
other mishap, as tl^ periodic lunacy believed to result from the incest 
of mother and son mcniioncd above. The idea that the offepring 
of a marriage between near kin arc weakly and likely to die young is 
stoutly held by these natives and examples are adduced to prove it. 
When we hea^ the news of the death of the child of Pa Fenua^ra 
my neighbour, Nau iUroakau, an old lady of kindly but firm opinions, 
remarked to me briefly, “ Kat/ mara " '* their barrenness.” Then she 
explained that the parents were the children of two sisters. 

This generalmtion is not of the nature of a biological theory that 
inbreeding is injurious ptr s«, but is a belief in the operation of super- 
natural forces. These are an expression of the zesentment of the 
parents of the guilty pair, who in life have suffered the union, but 
after death vent their accumulated spleen on the offspring. Thus 
sa Toi]2rei, cited above, were left without issue. " Theit children 
died; died when big. They died because this was their batrenness, 
true brother and sister; their parents came hither and bewitched 
them, TO hurt their children.” Such malicious action on the part of 
the parents is represented by a special linguistic term; it is known as 
jakahnaue, a term ei^uivalent to the more ordinary fakafm, bewitch¬ 
ing. To my objection that sa Petauta have a flourishing ^mily the 
reply came that these ate all recent; their elder children are all dead, 
and with this the vengeance of the parents was presumably slaked. 
These parents, the woman and her two husbands, died much about 
the same time, and going together to the realm of spirits, set thdr 
anger in motion. As a native statement puts it, “Among men they 
keep it within themselves, but when diey have departed (after death) 
thef thick upon it, look at the children which have been begotten, 
and come thee to strike, to bewitch them, because for true brother 
and sisttr to dwell tc^ther, it is not good.” 

In a conversation which I had with Pa Tekaumaca on the subject 
of incest he brought up the maner of the supernatural sanction as 
follows. “ Some brothers and sisters,” be said, “ who have the one 
father but difierent mothers, wiU join together, will embrace each 
other. When such brother and sister have begotten their children, 
these keep on dying, dying, dying, and the labour is of wailing, 
wailing, wailing for the children who do not exist long, but die off.” 
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How do you mean ? ” I suked him, “ Well, of cour«, lift terrific, 
because of the true brother and sister who have copulated evilly. It 
is ft spirit who has coxne to work sickness, to do its that is, a 
spirit of the family of those two coming in another medium.” The 
feao here 1$ equivalent to the ftfara described above, and means a 
sterility actively imposed. That the offepring of such incestuous 
marriages do die in this way he was prepared to support by definite 
evidence, like other informants. “ The observation of it in this lan^ 
is finished,” he srid, meaning that there were cases ro hand, known 
to everyone, which formed the empirical basis for the common opinion. 
To these reference has already been made. 

Another longer statement throwing some light on the kind of 
motivation which actuates the spirits of parents in thus harming their 
own children has been quoted elsewhere, in a literal tran^tioh. 
Here I give it In a ^eer rendering which perhaps brings out the 
meaning more clearly. 

children of true brother and sister are not good ; they are 
diseased and weakly. When true brother and sister marry th ei r 
childien live only while the fathers of the married pair remain alive. 
But when their fathers die, then evil befalls thdt c hi ldren Th ei r 
fathers come and bewitch the ol^priog of the married pair. When 
thdt fathers die they go to the realm of the spirits, rt«y go to take 
part In what the spirits are doing, that is they go to dance among 
them (dancing being the one great amusement in the spirit world). 
As they go and join in the dance, dandng away, the spitfts call 
out to them, * Yes I Come and dance I What about your notoriety 
because of your children who are living together ? * That is those 
who have united as a married pair. Thereupon the parents are 
ashamed. In thdr shame they rum round, and strike down the ofi- 
spring of the marriage.” According to this version it is by the 
taunts of their peers in a realm where they are at ontt freer from 
responsibility and less open to reproach by their children that the 
parents of ^ guilty pair are stimulated to take action. It is clear 
also from this, the general Tikopia opinion, that while supemacural 
punishment is pan of the sanction for the prohibition of Incest, it 
does not, even for the natives, provide the ultimate basis for the rule 
itself. The spirits, just as men, respond to a norm of conduct of an 
external character. The moral law exists in the absolute, independent 
of the gods. 

The belief in the supernatural consequence which will follow 
incest, however, helps to explain why the Tikopia seem $o apathetic 
about taking action in regard to it. They diss^prove, they sneer, 
but they put no other physical barrier in the way of the union of 
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ctosdy r«l&ted lovecs. Even the obj&cUoos of th£ family seem to be 
&irly easily overruled. For sooner or later the incestuous pair 'wjU 
have to pay for thdi disregard of custom. 

SOaOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE INCEST BAN 

Before discussing the fuodarocoial basis of the incest disapproval 
in Tihopia, it viU Im well to recall some of the changes wbi^ result 
from marriage. 

Xo the normal way, since all of Tikopla ate kinsfolk and a person 
usually marries his “distant” sister, marriage means the conversion 
of remote consanguineous relatives into dose aBtnai relatives. A 
brother of distant status becomes an immediate brother-in-law, for 
instance, a dassificatory father or mother’s brother an immediate 
father-indaw. This involves the adoption of a novel restraint in 
speech and other behaviour, with the creadon of dehnice formal 
redptocal obligations and much informal co-operation. The people 
concerned become iau/au pariki to each other. But the previous 
distance of the relationship allows the change to take place with the 
minimum of friction. Moreover, the newly married pair and their 
future odspring have the double co-operation of the husband’s groi^) 
and the wife’s, drawn together throu^ the union. 

The marriage of dose kin on the other hand fails to secure this 
harmony. In the first place. If it occurs between first cousins the 
husband has as his brotbers-in*law men whom he has previously 
considered among his nearest blood kin, his tau fa/uu maori^ with 
whom he has been on terms of greatest intimacy, in economic and 
soda] afiairs. Now be am no longer joke with them, use their 
personal names or treat them with real freedom. His own brothers, 
too, find themselves in a dilemma. If they follow the ordinary 
Tikopia principle and adopt the same terminology and behaviour 
towards the husband’s relatives by marriage as he does, they will be 
putting a barrier between themselves and their dosest kin, members 
of thde own “ house.” If they do not, then they abandon their 
btorher to bear his sodal burdens as best he may. Either way, the 
ranks of a dosely-knit band of brethren are split. The latter course 
is frequently the one chosen. If a man insists on marrying his neat 
sister, then his own brothers say to him, “You make yout own 
brethers-in-iaw yourself singly and alone, but our own band of 
brothers is already formed.” This means that they refuse to align 
themselves with him; they do not wish to be difietendated from 
those men who have been chdr dosest blood kin for so many years, 
to have to avoid the use of their names, never to pass a suggestive 
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)oke with them, to be separated from them officially whenever it 
comes to any ceremonial concerning the household ^ the married 
pair. Where marriage occurs within the small circle of kb, as 
between first cousins, the person immediately concerned i$ the only 
one to alter his ties to his wife's relatives; hl$ brothers remam as 
before- “ His tautau pariki are formed by him sbgly; they are left 
to him alone ” ; “ The man who marries thus makes his brorher-in- 
law links himsdf alone,” are typical eiptessions of the situation by 
natives. Such a person has not “ kept clear of his tv masri ” as 
custom and common sense enjoin, and muse expect to suffer accord- 
bgly. Furthermore, he is placing any children he may have at a 
distinct disadvantage. They nor^Iy look to the males of their 
father's " house,” his ortho-cousins, to act as secotidary fathers to 
them, and to sh on the parent’s side of the house at their initiation 
and other ricual affairs; and on the other hand to their mother’s 
brothers and cousins, a very different set of people, to provide them 
with ocher important services. A marriage between close kin causes 
these two groups to overlap, faom the child’s point of view, and 
deprives him of a fill normal set of relatives. Such has been the case 
in the family of Pa Roijonafa, married to hU ktwi aaori of Aneve 
(Genealogy III; cf. Genealogy I of JS..AJ. article); the groups 
have CO splic where they should be united. 

Thus in converting absence of restraint between neat kin into a 
formalized restrained set of attitudes, m splitting up a group of brothers 
in their behaviour towards these km, b cutting down the number of 
kinsfolk available co the offaprmg, a marriage of the type described 
creates difficulties in the working of the kinship group. These are 
accentuated in the case of unbns of a more Incestuous kmd, as 
between half-brother and half-sisttr. Here not only must brothers 
in a family break thdr united front in adoptmg different atcirudes 
towards some third parties, but a fundamental rift is made In their 
own ranks. Choice is allowed to a husband’s brothers as to whether 
they will adopt affinal relationship with his wife’s kin or not, but the 
husband himself has no option. Here his own mother’s or father’s 
sons, as the case may be, muse become his brothers-in-law, and the 
maternal uncles of bs children. As can be imagined, this hampers 
the normal workmg of the exchange system in the kinship sphere very 
much. In all cases of marriage between close km indeed, the Tikopia 
practice is to omit some of the exchanges of food and valuables ; the 
people say chat it Is good that these thmgs should go out to another 
group, but not that they should circulate within the family. Such 
anicudes are of course connected with ideas of generosity and the 
correlation of gift-makbg with social status. 
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As far as Tikopia is coQcerned, then, one can point out how the 
operation of the rule against incest does in &ct tend to avoid the 
cceatioa of incompatible relationships, the life-long split of close kin, 
the reduction of co-operation in marriage and institutional care of 
children from a double to a single group affut. These, it may be 
noted, are sociological, not psychological considerations. Whatever 
be the meotal reactions of the persons concerned, they are too diflicult 
of study and, it may be, too variable in individual manifest^on to 
be used as evidence by the anthropologist. In most explanations of 
the incest rule the tenancy has been to correlate it primarily with the 
fiinclion of the avoidance of sex relations within the femiiy. Such a 
naitow interpretation seems unnecessary. Pat more iir^ortant is Its 
function in securing the harmonious working of social relationships 
which, if opposed within the same kinship group, would be difficult 
if not virtually impossible to exercise. It is the permanent social 
union, not the temporary sex relation alone, that is of the most impor¬ 
tance i the latter is included in the ban because in ordinary life it is 
part of such union, and tends to lead to the formation of a permaneat 
association. 

These conclusions, it seems to me, may well have a more general 
application. It is obvious that this analysis has been dependent upon 
the recognition of gradation in the classlficaiory sysKm of relation¬ 
ship—it presupposes the existence of a clear distinction between near 
and distant consanguineous kin, and the consequent possibility of the 
harmonious conversion of the latter imo close affinals. 

The Tikopia are not an exogamous community, but the point of 
view here put forward would seem to ^ply to such a case also. Where 
the rule of marriage outside the clan is in force it would ^pear to 
assist clarity in distinguishing these groups in the society, and to 
remove a potential fsetor of incompatibility, of disharmony in social 
relations. This regulation does not necessarily eliminate sex from 
the clan ; breaches of exogamy between dan members usually seem to 
occur. But it does tend to prevent such liaisons from becoming per¬ 
manent, Co eliminate the clash of interests of an economic and social 
kind. The dan members can act all on the one side in a marcage of 
one of their number, can form a solid group towards the child of the 
marriage, can stand together in a feud. Hence one in society is 
strengthened, that which is followed for the continuity of cultural 
forms, as in descent, or succession. The rule of exogamy makes 
for social simplffication. It is the prohibition of a division by 
marriage among persons whose interests are already bound up in 
other ways, 

But there arc also the advantages of external co-operation to be 
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considered, as has been pointed out by Fortune and by P. E. Williams.* 
This is in some ways the reverse asi>ect of the situation just discussed, 
though the factor of interest in women as a cornmodity might be an 
ir^onant motive, Despite the fact of the non-exogamy of the 
Tikopia, 1 met a number of times the opinion that intra-ckn marciage 
was not proper. Two men of Taumako, discussing on separate 
occasions the marri^es of the Ariki Taumako, Pa Tarikito^a and Pa 
Roqonafia, leading men of their own clan, who had made such 
unions, put this view. One of them said, “ B I It is correct ; it is 
wrong; it is not good,” meaning that though lawful it was in bad 
taste. He said that exogamy was the old custom, and gave as the 
reason that in such case when the marriage feast was ma^ the gifts 
for the bride were carried to another ckn and another chief from 
those of the husband. Actually as genealogies show, the Tikopia 
have never followed any clear-cut rule in the martcf- It is significant 
that those who held this brief for exogamy had themselves married out 
of their own clan. But other people, some having made intra-dan 
and ocher extra-clan marriages, held that the former custom was not 
as just stated, and that of old folk married whom they chose, as at 
present. The feelit^ in fevour of exogamy seemed in i^ct to be simply 
an extension among some people—rendered virtuous hy their own 
situation^of the sentiment against the union of dose kin, and the 
recognition of the advantages of applying to marriage the general 
principle that economic exchange should have as wide a sphere of 
operation as possible. The element of external pressure must not 
be regarded as primary in all cases, and I cannot accept the suggestion 
of Fortune chat the prohibition of incest is simply the Internal applica¬ 
tion of a rule of exogamy dictated from outside the group concerned. 
This suggestion does not account for the situation where there is no 
exogamous rule, and where it is inunaterial into what specific group 
the marriage takes place—so long as it is extra-familial. Not only is 
this true of Tikopia, but also of other Polynesian communities, where 
though our information is scanty it points to the same condition. 
Such is the Maori state of affirirs,^ whece the incest situation is clearly 
defined, but so for from there being exogamy, marriage was usually 
fovoured within the tribe, leading to use the term endogamy in 
this connection. 

In the heap of theories that have accumulated around the problems 
of the incest barrier and the regulations of exogamy, there is hardly 
one which is based upon an empirical analysis of conditions in a 

^ R. F. Fonune. arriclc, “Incest,** Ammean Sodal SmntK, 1932 ; 

P. E. Williams, “ Exchange Marriage aod Esogsmy,** Man, 131, 1934. 

’ See EUden Beat, Tbr Metric I, 447. 
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ip6c!fMd community—the behaviour of actual persons and groups. In 
this chapter I have tried to give some material of this kind, to define 
the ificest situation in one community, to give the native objections 
to it> and to show how the mechanism works in concrete cases. When 
more data has been adduced from other communities it may be found 
that the incest-exogamy attitudes may not be reducible to a simple 
formula. I am prepared to see it shown that the incest situation varies 
according to the social structure of each community, that it has little 
to do with the prevention of set relations as such, but that Its real 
correlation is to be found in the maintenance of institutional forms 
in the society as a whole, and of the specific interest of groups in 
particular. Where these latter demand It for the preservation of 
their privileges, the union permitted between kin may be the closest 
possible. 

In the ruling Emilies of Hawaii, Egypt and Peru, as Is well known, 
marriage between brother and sister occurred. In Tonga the cross- 
cousin naroage, normally a violation of the brother-sister taboo, was 
approved by kinsfolk of the pair for political and economic reasons. It 
was common among chie^ was used as a mechanism to strengthen 
the relation of Tui Tonga to Tui Kanokupolu.t tc Raratonga one of 
the Makea ^mily married his fuU*^lood sister.* In Tahiti marriage 
of near kin occuned among people of rank when political interest 
made it necessary.* Here maintenance of rank dictated oxuons which 
normally would be regarded as incestuous. In ancient Egypt of the 
XDth Dynasty also, it seems that among the lower middle classes the 
marriage of fiither and daughter and ocher close kin teas not infre^uenc, 
the object beir^ apparently the conservarion of property.* The ortho- 
cousin marriage of Arab communities too seems to have an economic 
basis. 

Thus where interest of rank or property steps in, the incest pro¬ 
hibition is likely to melt away ; its is to be sougkn in sociological 
conditions, not in lastinciive or other psychok^cal foundations. In 
general the harmony of group Interests is maintained better by keeping 
the body solid and undifferentiated from the affinal point of view. The 
“ horror of incest ” then fidls into place as one of those supecmtural 
sanctions, the aura of which gives weight to so many useful social 
attitudes. 

Allowance must of course always be made for the efflorescence of 

* Gi£ord, ofi. at. it. 6o-6r, 1S9, sS:. 

* Te Rftiigi HiroA, Mondial 9 i- 9 S. 

* Moereoheui, U, 67. 

* Mar^ret Mumj, dts Semeri Antbropcl^^t, etc. 

Cun^t'rrtulu, 19 $ 4 , aS>. 
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an institution—the tendency for it to develop lo^cai extensions 
within the premises of its own system, to acquire an autonomy in 
which its rules ate kept for their own sake, with no wider fonction 10 
serve than the perpetuation of the existing £orm. 

It is difficult to substantiate this particular theory of the socio¬ 
logical nature of the incest ptohlbitloii by reference to other societies. 
As the work of Westerinatek and others has shown there is a great 
deal of data which indicate the objections which native peoples have 
to incest, the strong measures they uke to prevent or punish it, but 
there is hardly any material to demonstrate tiie disintegrating cl!ect of 
such unions on the family group, nor to show what kind of equilibrium 
is arrived at between the various soda! forces when such unions actually 
take place. My geoeralization from Tikopia remains then a hypothesis 
for other societies, though there is at least a suggestion that analogous 
social forces are at work elsewhere. 

From the general sociological stan<4>oint it seems to me also that 
the attitude towards incest h^ something In common with a popular, 
uninformed view about union of the sexes in the " colour problem.” 
Here one meets with a comparable repugnance to the idea, the same 
tendency to put the objection on a natucal ” or instinctive ” 
foundation. Close family sentiment is even invoked as the clinching 
argument in &vour of the imposslbliity of the admission of such 
unions—in the well-known formula, “ Would you Hkg to see yout 
sister marry. . . .” This is adduced to prove the instinctive revulsion 
from the idea. It is often held chat the very fibres of the being rebel 
against such a union, and that this rebellion is not the result of social 
conditioning but of innate biological constitution. Here, as in the 
case of the prohibition of the union of very dose kin, is an irrational 
emotional attitude, developing from a set of powerful complex soda! 
institutions. That there is no really instinctive repugnance to sex 
union between persons of different skin colour Is ^own b> the 
frequency with which such unions have taken place, and still take place, 
sometimes within the bond of marriage, more often, for various 
social reasons, outside it. The social practice here varies, from one 
country to another—France contrasted with the United States of 
America; according to the “ racial ” affinities of the persons con¬ 
cerned—negro, Polynesian, Hindu; the rebtive numbers of each 
group in the total population, their economic condition and the like. 
The colour problem takes on a difierent faeits in each community; 
fbe colour situation must be defined in terms of economic and social 
factors superimposed upon the recognition of skin shade. Variation 
in economic status or political status (nationality) may entiidy change 
the character of a judgment passed on individuals of the same '' race.” 
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Barriers to social intercourse which do not exist for the Maori 
in New Zealand apply to Polynesians of other parts of the Pacific; in 
a situation of race difficulty in the United States a negro who is not 
an Americas citizen may be free from many disabilities.^ Religious 
interests may also complicate the situation. Under Islam there is no 
colour bar either in theory or in practice, whereas under Qiristianity 
the concept of the brotherhood of man often stops short at men of 
colour. 

Difference of skin shade is a physical &ct aeschedcaliy and ethio 
ally as neutral as difference of hair colour or eye colour. Tbe citation 
of skin colour as an index of cultural discrimination, the placing of 
it on a genealogical basis, so chat it becomes potential and not actual 
shade (for the term “ coloured in the United Statts has come to 
have that significance), can be explained only by analysis of sociological 
ftetors. The position of individuals who are the product of race- 
crossing can be interpreted only in this way. In some cases an in¬ 
dividual of macd blood is attributed for sodai purposes to one of the 
component “ races,” even when he ot she does not show any of the 
external physical traits proper to that parent stock. The outstanding 
example is the classification as a negro of a person who has sufficient 
of the external physical characters of the people among whom be 
lives to “pass ” or^narily as white- How can there be an instinctive 
repugnance to a “ xKgro ” who can normally mix undetected in white 
society ? Tbe stress here laid upon the purely geoedc position of the 
individual is the result of the social evaluation of the large number 
of negroes of ordinarily recognized physical character. No doubt 
early coadltionir^ may result in some aversion to skin contacts and 
the like between persons of different colour. But ultimacely this 
discrimination rests on a cleavage of social interests, largely but by 
no means wholly of tbe economic order. And on this foundation 
has been erected an euonnous superstructure of social codes of 
behaviour, legislative enactments, sentiments and beliefs, confomuty 
to which on the part of any individual is the result of subjection to 
the uifiuence of the cultural tradition. Difference of social interests 
may give rise to cleavage which it is difficult to avoid, but at least it 
should be made clear that the factors involved in the “ colour problem ” 
have no deeper basis, and that to treat tbe accumulated prejudices as 
having any real innate validity is absurd. 

The rules against incest, though operating in quite a different 
milieu, are also of social creation. They vary from one community 
to another, and where there is no cleavage of interest, but a positive 

' See tbe dispassiQRatc and illumijwtina aeuUysis by James Weldon Johmoo, 
AiMi Ibit 19 J 4 , 18-8 9, ttpajjm. 
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lociil gaio to b« had ftom the uiiioa of close kia, the imion cakes 
place with foil approbation, and the phenomenon of incest does not 
exist. The widespread occurrence of the incest prohibition simply 
goes to show that the consikutioa of the individual family, and the 
personal needs of its membets for a wider support and co-operation 
than the family Itself affords, render it difRculc as a rule for close 
consanguinity and aHinity to coincide. With the colour bat of course 
tht situation is not analogous, in that there is no basic correlation 
with the structure of the individual family as such. 



CHAPTER X 
"HOUSEAND CLAN 

In previous chapters the salient prindpks of Tikopia kinship have 
been considered primarily with reference to the way they work in the 
Jives of individuals, especially in the immediate family circle. Many 
of the activities of people, however, are phrased in tenns of their 
relationship to each other in larger groups. Analysis of these is of 
interest not only to a descriptive account of Tikopia culture but aUo 
to a getieral theory of kinship aggregations, since they exhibit struc¬ 
tural forms more amorphous than those usually referred to in text¬ 
books under the name of joint femily, dan and the like, but just as 
efficient as a basis of social co-operation. 


PATRILINEAL AND MATRIUNBAL GROUPS 

The classifcacion of sodeties into patrilineal and matriUneal 
would hare no meaning if by that were implied an exclusive con¬ 
centration in all social affiurs on one or other line to the total neglect 
ot rigid repression of the other. It is now recognized that in ail 
communities the kin of the mother and those of the fethcr have each 
a role to play. They supplement each other, sometimes occupying 
reverse positions in different cases, but always forming a necessary 
integral part of dw social mechanism.* At times the interlocking is 
very patent, as when membership of kinship groups is traced through 
the mother in the female line while succession to chieftainship or 
other social privileges go« in the male line, the father being the 
transmitting agent.* Again, the division of property may employ 
both these principles, the possessions of a father going to his sons and 
those of a woman to her daughters. In mere subtle ways also, even 
whece the chief weight j$ ostensibly laid on one side of the house, 
the other comes in for a share of attention. In the performance of 
less codified services for individuals, as the provision of hospitality, 
protection, defence against slander, it fadlitatcs their progress through 

At the same time, simplification of choice in transmission of social 
priviJe^ is aided by adherence to one or other side of the femily, 
A soacty in which no such selection of prindple had been made 
would find it difficult to avoid a chaotic dispersion of its most valued 
and most unique rights, and would multiply the potentialities of 

V* ^***^** '* Mother Right Among ihc Central Banhi,'* Ssi^f P«- 

/o c. C. 267-279,1934, foe u, jnfcrcsijng c««nt esaey on this theme. 

Codriftgfoo, Mf/imnaHs 5}, $x, illustrates this well 
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social disturbance through conflicting ambitions and jealousies. 
The designation o£ a community as patrilineal or matrilineaJ means 
no more, therefore, than that the most formal and basic cdtetion of 
sodal status, membership of a kinship group, is determined through 
the male or the female line respecti^y. In general the native 
societies of Polynesia may be spoken of as belonging to the patrilineal 
order, since for the most part a person traces Us incorporation in a 
named kinship group through his father and his flither’s male for¬ 
bears. Affiliation ■with the mother’s group is regarded, if anything, 
as important as that with the father’s, but it is of a different type, 
One does not take one’s femily mmt therefrom, and again the 
position of the mother in that group is determined through her father 
and his male forbears in turn; this too is a patrilineal group. No¬ 
where In Polynesia is the basic social unit a group for which the 
fundamental tie is kinship through women. Even in Ontong Java, 
where a person may belor^ to the joint family of his mother’s brother, 
this joint family is basically patrilineaL In the Maori iapu, though 
relationship may be traced through a female ancestor as an alternative 
to a male, the male connection is more primary and the most esteemed. 
In Ma^aia where the custom of contracting a child out into its 
mother’s group seems to have been very frequent on account of the 
incidence of human sacrifice, the existence of this formal mechanism 
of adoption indicates that the primary principle of filiation is 
patrilineal. 

In Tikopia the kinship unit is definitely of the patrilineal type. 
Every individual &mily of fother, mother and children is part of a larger 
group known as the pait$ and composed of similar fomiUes, tracing 
Aeir relationship ultimately to a common male ancestor through male 
forbears in each case. Each bears a proper name. The head 
of the paiffi is, in theory, the senior male descendant of this ancestor, 
though circumstances may have imroduced a representative from a 
junior branch for the time being. The paifo as die incorpotahon of 
a number of individual femiljes is itself the outgrowth of such a single 
family in past -time ; there is, in fact, a continuous process of fission 
at work in Tikopia society, a proliferation which, unless checked 
by other social and economic causes, leads to an ever increasing 
multiplication of kinship groups. The factors which lead to the 
development of autonomy in these paiu will be considetcd later. 

The position of an individual as a member of a pdfo is one of the 
most crudal factors in his social status. From it, through his father 
be receives guardianship from others of the group in his young days, 
rig’ns to the produce of lands and later a share in them and other 
propeny, a house-site and an associated name when he marries. 
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economic flod rituel assistance on the necessary' occasions, and piivi. 
leges in the use of seligious formulae and to appeal to the priodpal 
aacestcal deities. Wealth, rank and clan membet^ip are all primarily 
determined by Tbe^’n> into which he may be bom. With the people 
of this fiimily group he lives, works and appears on public occasions, 
and his kinship ties with them are recognized specifically as being 
of a strong and close kind. 

The Tlkopia have a predilection for using a word with a wide 
variation in meaning in di/ferent conrejtts, a contrast between a genecal 
and a specific significance being particularly common. The term 
pa to in the most concrete sense indicates a house, a building In 
which people live- By a fairly obvious transference of meaning it 
may also refer to the family living the'reui. But in another sense it 
is the recognized designation for the kinship unit constituted by a 
number of households living under different roofs. Unless other¬ 
wise indicated the native word Is used In this book to indicate this 
kinship group; alternatively, the term “house" is used as its 
equivalent. 

The influence of the patrilineal principle is eittcemely strong in the 
overt legal sphere of Tikopia social relations. Descent is patrilineal 
and under no circumstances can a person belong to the “house” 
of his mother as against that of his father. Succession is as strictly 
in the male line. In the very numerous genealogies which I have 
coUecred there is not a single instance where a person in the female 
line has succeeded. The “ house " goes to the farthest limits of male 
descent and explores the collaterals to the utmost to find an heir to 
a chief or elder, while all the dme the immediate sister’s son is never 
considered. He is excluded automatically from the succession by 
the fact of his mother’s marriage into another “ house.” The 
“ house " may die out, it cannot be carried on through the distaff 
line. Even where the sister’s son lives as an adopted child in the 
dwelling of the mother’s brother who is childless, he may play the 
part of a son so fiir as the ordinary economic and social life is con¬ 
cerned, and may even inherit the possessions of his maternal uncle, 
but it is impossible for him to take on this man's official status. At 
the present lime Pa Saukirima and Pa Nukusaukava, the son of his 
sister Nau Rai}ipaea, are in this position. 

Inheritance is patrilineal in the main, but as might be expected, 
there is economic provision made for the females of the femily. After 
the lapse of a generation, however, landed property reverts to the 
male line. Special cases of entail to the descendants of females ate 
mentioned below, and occur nearly always through definite injunction 
on the pan of the father. 
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GENEALOGY 1 

CHIEFLY HOUSE OF KAFlKA 
{In Histone Times) 


VlJU 


Kamuvauki 


MA&Agt » (Siku) 


Toaki * Qarifoe 
(Madnoa) 
s-p. 


Tb Atapu b Mstapona 
(Taunako) 
s.p. 


Pa»B 

^l^diaced) 

«.p. 


Tu u(PO=(Facu>Tiazu) 
Pu Kap:ka Lasi I 


TllCAUU 


I 

MouroQO 


Kail cu put 
Pu Paoari 


Takaicifobau 
Pu ToQAauTu 

(ao male desceedaots) 


TeAreQicao = Tuavare 
^ocokj^a) 

S.p. 


Vakaukb 


Pu Papelvuu TAKUatKi » (Vetesei) 

I Pu Mawsa pa | 

KavA Taaotv* Rararops^ ^ (Raropuka) b (Farumam) other wires) 

I Pit KanKA LasIi I n4. oak 

1 


Pa Ke/ww 
(To^aratu) 
s,p. 


Pa MapuaaoR Foetas! * as (Rimam) pARARAmAQA * 
(Mapasaga) _ I | 


Pa MapuMQa Aua Kafjka b (Vaiiakm) 


Pa SiamaM 
ap. 


Pa TaratraMi 
s.p. 


Taara^s Y (Ka"ata) 
Pa Peatialcara 


Ex^lakation : 

These «oealogjea a» skeletal, ooitejn^ ouAy ^ygynous ourriages, offspring 
without modem desceodaota, junior members of &milies, etc. 

Chic^ le <^igUs> thus: Tutsrro. 

Nombera indicate order of succession la the last few genetaiiona, 
Houses^amages) jo brackets thus: C^iku). 

NaoMs of living petsoos italicized. 
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GENEALOGY U 
CHIEFLY HOUSE OF TAFUA 

TAAtnAVKI RaKAITO^A 

I _i 


Taurasi -aa RAumAko » Mat Matakai 
Pu Tapua Roa' t I (TauJiiako) 

1 


FtkASAUue 

(Fosi) 

s.p. 


NtVTAM ^^RAkatea KaoaU 

I (l^hofe) 


I 4P- 

MoRiTtAU B (Porima) b (Ajuit^ 


Mataqa 
(SA Rarape) 
A.p. 


Tb lIluanJA (Rarovi) Stuafui 

I (Kukutau^ATu) 

I 8.p. 


I ! 

Kaipuu Taupe 

(Rotuma) (Akicuou) 
9.p. fl.p. 


Te Ukatbm b (Taiunako) ^ (I^Qazere) s (Siku) 


Tankofie — Ikania 
Pu Ata^ 


RooA 

o^. 


RAQikdfe 
n^. mala 


Moedno 


TfiafiiTBATA Tarata o Namo ss (Maaooa) b (RariiUsa) PuNukulriki -L 
a.d. I ! 


Kaitu Pu Paiu Fokiuaihttemi b (j) 


Pn Ata^j 


TBfim&ATA^ (Mamaa) 

(Atalii) (PaJu) j 

s.p. 8p. Pa Rayifin etc. 


(A) -r (i) 


t.p, s.p. 


Pir&BQA 


Pcmjtapu 

A-P- 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ‘•HOUSE” IN TJKOPIA 

Let U8 consider first the constitution of a “house” from an 
actual example, seeing the manner in which by cradidonal account 
such a group odgioates, and the kind of relations whldi obtain 
between branches of a single stock. Historically considered paifo 
are of chcee types: ofidioots from some chiefly house, descendang 
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from ImiTiignnts landing in TikopJa and marrying into tbe local 
people, 01 descendants from single local individuals who for one 
reason or another have been able to start a line. The branching-off 
of subsidiary houses from the parent stem of Tafua will serve as an 
instance of the former kind. For this reference will be necessary 
to the genealogy (Genealo^ 11). 

The tradition of the original ancestor of this group is given else¬ 
where ; ^ the location of the modern representatives is d^cribed ja 
Chapter II. The most remote historical person who interests us here 
is Tariqauri, who lived nine generations ago. Of his two sons one, 
Tariraki) known as Pu Tafua Roa from great height, succeeded 
him as chief. He it was who made the voyage to Luaijiua. His 
younger brother Fakasauate was the founder of the great house of 
Fusi, whose latest representative is tbe elder Pa Sauklrima. Taricaki 
married a mother and daughter Qn somewhat peculiat cltcumscances) ; 
cbe son of the elder woman became chief in turn. Macaga, the son 
of the younger, married a sister of Perurua, tbe warrior of the autoch¬ 
thonous i]a Faea, but had no child by her. A son by another wife 
was tbe progenitor of the " house ’* of Sa Ranipe. Niupani, his 
chiefly brother, was succeeded by his son Moritiaki whose sous in 
turn founded several well-known houses of to-day. The eldest, Tc 
Urumua, became chief. The next two founded the houses of Nuku- 
tauJ 3 afu and Rocuma respectively. These were all sons of a woman 
from Porima. From a woman of Anuta, the second wife, was bom 
Taupe, who founded the house of Akitunu- Accounts differ con¬ 
cerning the precise status which this man attained. According to 
Pa Sukupofu, the present representative of his descendants. Taupe 
actually became head of the clan on his father’s death. This, however, 
is denied by the Aiiki Tafua, whose statement probably is the more 
accurate. But the two versions agree in all other essentials. Taupe, 
being a junior son, had not the right of succession, but Moritiaki 
wished Hm to have the ikasca, i.e. the chiefly necklet, with all its 
privileges. The reason was that since his mother was from another 
island Taupe had no standing in Tikopia apart from his father, 
whereas his half-brothers had firm provision through their mother's 
family. On hearing their father's intention the other brothers wew 
very angry, and all deserted the family home at Uta, abandoning their 
father. Seeing this Taupe became ashamed and went alone to live 
in Name, where he stay^ for a long time catching fish and cooking 
them himself, earing and sleeping in solitude. At last the father 
gave way. He summoned Taupe to Uca, and when be came gave 
him a kit containing a number of sacred adze blades of clam shell of 
‘ Hsitofy and TradUhnt ^ Tik^^a^ 
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the small type known as fiipi. He then accompanied him to Mau:]a> 
faea and tl^ buried the blades in varous paxts of the orchards. 
Here they served as barriers (pfpi) to secure the land to him in per¬ 
petuity and to ward off any possible encroachment by his bro^ts 
or their descendants. At the same time Moridaki said to his son 
that he and his seed should not pan U tou kavoy infuse the kava, that 
is, that they should not at any future time hold posioon as chie& 
of the dan. Thus his descendants, though normally they would be 
among the potendal heirs if the direct succession failed, were forever 
placed among the ranks of the commoners. The pronouncement 
was also made that this house should send its gifts of food only 
occasionally to the Tafja chief instead of regularly, as is the duty ^ 
commoners. This singled Akttunu out as iKing in a spedal relation 
to the chiefly line, analogous to chat which Tavi and Torokii^a bear 
to the chiefs of Kahka.i 

The burial of the adze blades in the orchards had the effect of 
making the land “ bitter ” {kona). If chiefs or their femiUes in later 
generations attempted to take food from the orchards of Akitunu the 
presence of these sacred objects would make food not unpalat* 
able, but blrter in the deeper sense of tendering them iU. Com¬ 
pensation in the form of a permanent insurance was thus provided 
to Taupe and his descendants for the deprivation of their dgbts of 
succession and the absence of initial maternal kindred in the land. 
The barrier then set up has been observed down to the present day, 
and to my knowledge its efficacy has never been tested, since tbe 
power of the sacred adze wielded spiritually, as it were, by a tutelary 
deity Is gieady feared by these natives. Tbe ptesent Anki, who is 
accused not unjustly of encroaching upon the lands of members of 
his clan, has made no attempt in this direction. The ptincipal god of 
Akicuou is Taqaroa, whom Taupe took with him to Namo; a list 
of the others and their qualioes will be given in a later publication. 

Consequent on this act, the successor to Moritiaki was Te 
Ufumua. He was foUovcd by his son Tc Ukatcce, the child of his 
second wife, his sons by tbe first having died without issue. This 
man had three wives from two of whom sprang “ houses,** olfehoots 
of the chiefly line. Tbe house of flaqikofe is represented to-day only 
by two unmarried women, and in a few more years will be extinct. 
The other, the house of Fenucapu, had as its an^stor Moetino, and 
includes the present flunilies of Nukuariki, Fenucapu proper and 
Tekaukena. This house provided the last chief of Tafi^ by name 
Fukei}a, as a substitute while the present chief was still a child. The 
first wife of Te Ukatere bote him three sons. The eldest, the famous 
' S«e HiitOfy anJ TraJitiMj. 
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Ttrakofe who married the bewitching Ikaiua, did oot succeed, but 
his son in turn, Tereiteata, came nejtt in the line of chiefs. He was a 
bachelor chief, which is unusual, and being lost at sea on a voyage 
to Vanikoro, left no descendants. He is known colloquially as Pu 
Taiua Lasi on account of hU size, and is the “familiar’* of his 
brother*5 grandson, the present chief. After him the succession 
reverted to his fathcc*s brother Ro^a, who also left no descendants, 
and the chiefujnahip then fell upon Taqata o Name, brother oC 
Tereiteata. 

By his first wife, a woman of the Madnoa house, this man had five 
sons and two daughters, but of the former three have left no descend¬ 
ants. They died, eithec in foreign lands ox in the ocean wastes while 
voyaging. Another founded the paifo of Paiu, recognized as being 
closely allied to the chiefly house proper of Tafua. The eldest son 
was distinguished for various exploits. He was marded to five wives 
and, not content with this, engaged in amorous exploits throughout 
the island. His vinlity, his size and his ferocity made him hated of 
husbands and feared by alL He is ftequenily spoken of by hjs house- 
came Pu Atafu, which is borne by his descendants, but his personal 
name was Kaitu. His death was one of the many dramatic incidents 
in the recent history of Tikopia; he was killed by two men of the 
house of Rcsiake (y. Genealogy III). 

Taijata o Namo lived to an advanced ago, and was followed in the 
chieftainship by the eldest son of his second wife, known usuaUy as 
Foki mai Niteoi. The wanderings of this man are almost an epic in 
themselves; even his name, “ Returned from Ntcndi ** (Santa Cruz), 
is an allusion to his arrival, like that of Odysseus, long afwr he had 
been given up for lost in his native home. 

Foki mai Nitenl was succeeded by his eldest son, now reigning, 
whose personal name (never urreced in public) is Teieiceata, in 
memory of his gcandfsthct*8 brother. The family of the chief and 
those <k his brothers, Pa Maevetau and Pa Tarimatai]i, form what is 
known in ordinary conversation as Paito i Tafua. This group com¬ 
prises something over fifty people located, as already explained, in 
three villages. The houses of Paiu and Atafu ate included in the 
designation for important social affairs; that of Fcnuc^u is regarded 
simply as an allied branch, but on the occasion, for example, of the 
death or marriage of any member of rank in cither, the two houses 
unite as one, in distincrion from the other chiefiy houses of Kaiika, 
Taumako and Fagarere. 

In the course of time certain patfo have come to possess an in¬ 
dividuality, to be credited with a set of traits i^uliar to their members, 
which has been acquired through generations of achievement or 
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habit. Thu$ the house of Tsumako ace recognized aa toay men of 
strong pecsonalicy, and virile, read; to fight and to command. In the 
traditional account of Tikopta history this reputation has been &idy 
consistently upheld throughout the centuries. Present members ^ 
this house ace recognized as keepers of tbe peace in the island, and 
execdse considerable authority of a personal kind for which no 
allowance is made in the social strucrure. They are also a house of 
craftsmen, particularly as workers in wood. The house of Niukapu 
are renowned patdcularly as sea-experts. Various ancestors of 

theirs in the past have been noted sea-voyagezs and navigators, a 
reputation which tbe folk of Taumako also share to some degree. 
The house of Taftia, which has had noted voyagers in its rime, is 
known at the present dmc principally for its prowess in fishii^, and 
also in the dance. This is due in no small measure to the ablhty of 
tbe present chle^ a man of strong personality, albeit of somewhat 
uncertain temper. The house of Sao has some distinction, not so 
much from the personality of its leaders as from the potency of its 
prindpal god, who can control storms and other destructive agendes; 
this is even more the case with the chiefs of Kafika. The folk of 
Raropuka house have an unenviable reputation for incestuous con¬ 
duct, though this is of modern origin. Most other houses have no 
discioguishing traits of chatacter. 

This brief account shows, from the point of view of a present*day 
Tikopia, the basis for the existence of the set of houses known by 
the names of patio i Tajua'* **paito i Ahtmu** **paito sa etc. 

The reference to their founding has necessarily been of skeletal order, 
for want of space; an amplified analysis would give in each case a 
description of how the ancesttil founder married, settled on lands 
assigned to him by his father or elder brother, produced mrie chUdrea 
who lived, married and had male offepriog in their turn, until tbe 
group of descendants came to represent an appreciable fraction of tbe 
dan and of the total population, to be ranked as a major house. With 
this process goes the designation by a collective name, the assumption 
of some autonomy, the acknowledgment of definite allegiance to the 
senior of the group, the exercise of privileges as against other groups, 
the concentration of ritual appeals upon exclusive ancestors. But it 
is impossible to specif the exact moment at which all these features 
become precise and overtly recognized. There is no consricution of 
a new kinship group by enactment or by public agreement, nor docs 
the aruinmenc of a certain size automadc^y quriify a set of people 
for characterization as a house. In native cq^laoauons the cardinal 
points usually stressed are the reasons for the separation of the original 
ancestor from his brethren, and tbe grant to him of lands or ritual 
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privileges by the chief; ihe growth in size, the attribmioft of a common 
name are tieattd as loddental. And it is true that once a group is 
cect^cizcd a$ a ^/c it retains that individuality so long as any member 
of it remains to represent it. With the death of the last member 
the house ceases to exist, unless it is expedient for the continuance 
of some ritual practices to revive it by a process of grafting. The 
houses of Nui]a and Kofaga ace extinct, with no tepresentadves on 
rhe patrilineal side; the houses of Sao and Taumako, according to 
ttadition, were leconsdtuted in ancient times from immigrant sources, 
sod a similar allegadon is made against certain other houses of prime 
importance to the ceremonial life of the people. 

It will become clear in the course of this book how the formation 
and continued existence of these kinship groups is associated with 
and dependent upon the exercise of spedfic social functions—ex- 
elusive relationships towards certain lands and the buildings which 
stand thereon, spedalizadon in ritual, isoladon in spiritual affairs. 

Succession by seniority in the paste is the theory, but is liable to be 
abrogated by circumstances, and the descendants of the eldest branch 
may be left aside. There is always a tendency to revert to them if 
the olfepring of the reigning head be not adequaw, if there be a gap 
in the succession, or if they are fit to take up office when a collateral 
headman has died. For example, the present Ariki Tafua succeeded 
his fothcr after a representadve of the Namo branch of the chiefly 
house (the femily of Fenutapu) had held the chieftainship. The 
present Ariki Kafika came to the chieftainship in like circumstances 
after an interval of two reigns. In both cases their fathers were lost 
at sea when they were mere children nnable to take on the responsi¬ 
bility of office. But when one line has held the chieftainship for 
several generations, then an elder branch ceases to be considered as 
the most appropriate for the succession, except under very special 
circumstances. The house of Mapusaija is senior in point of descent 
to that of the reigning chief of Kafika, but their ancestor did not 
himself ever act as chief and so, as the nadves say, they have “ gone 
to one side ” from the succession. In such a case descendants of this 
line exert a somewhat greater influence than those in junior non- 
regnanc branches, because, should the reigning line fail, they would 
probably be called upon to provide the chief. 

In some the succession goes almost indiflerendy from one 
branch to another. This is the case with Fetauta and Mtrinoa 
proper, which form a kind of duplex unit though they separated in 
name several generadons ago. The representative of either may act 
as cider for the group as a whole. It is purely a matter of choice, 
" If the elder is lifted from the house of Feiautt then he will dwell 
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a& Pi PetauU. If he is taken ftom the house of Madcioa then he 
vill dwell as Pa Maiinoa.” Either title is valid. This flexibility of 
succession 1$ to be correlated with a recognidoa of the principle of 
branching as leading to the creation of new kinship groups^ inde* 
pendent yet linked with those from which they sprang. 

The constitotioo of the “ house *' has now become clear; it is 
obvious that Its cohesion depends primarily on the tie of rccogniacd 
descent ftom common ancestors. The degree of co^orate unity of 
this group varies considerably. The general principle is that the 
immediacy of the occasion determines how far the branches of a house 
shall assemble together and whether all rhe constituent individual 
huxdlies be present. In small afiurs such as the ritual following 
the first night torchlight fishu^ of a boy, or the first sightseeing 
expedition of a girl, only the immediate members of the household 
usually part. At marriage, initiation, or death the bonds of 
kinship become effective over a much wider range and the several 
branclUs of the patent stem unite in virtue of their common ancestor 
for the economic and ritual services to be performed. The pwsence 
of a clan as a whole on a ceremoniai occasion may be viewed, as the 
natives themselves indicate, as an extension of this kinship principle. 
Frequently when all the members of the house do not come to pat- 
tidpate in the transaction of their group, each branch of a fiimUy sends 
fepresentatives—a chief, for instance, often arranges for his eldest 
son to aa for him, or out of a femily of several brothers two only 
may attend. This principle of lepresentariou is well recognixed and 
works in an Interesting fashion on important ceremonial occasions of 
redprodty between groups, when through kinship affiliation the house 
may have ties with both sides. Some members of it will then go on 
each side so that none of the group bonds are ignored. 

Our earlier analysis show^ thlu the paitf is not a residentiai unit; 
its members may be scattered throughout several villages. However, 
its group existence is expressed in residential terms by named house* 
sites. The house-name of the common ancestor frequently forms the 
name for bis group of descendants, and his original dwellir^ commonly 
Hrves as a temple for ritual services to ancestors and gods. Other 
prindpal buildings of the group bear hereditary names carried also 
by men of the group and as a result the kinship unit has a strong 
local focus of interest. 

In ordinary economic afltirs the house does not bother to come 
together as a whole; the branches of it act as separate units. For 
instance, when the flying fish were rising on the western coast one 
cvemng two canoes from the chief’s farnily of Tafua went out. In 
one, Tereiteata, bearing the same ancescial name as the chief himself, 
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the ciew consisted of Pa RaQifud, hj$ younger brother Pa Eoijorei, 
Satapuaki, a young man of the Acafu branch of Tafua, who frequently 
lives in the hoosehold of the chief because his &ther is dad; a 
young man of the house of Paraqanoa, who joined beause he was 
staying in the village with his cousin, Pa Taitai, and another man of 
the village. In the other canoe, Tafeunu, were Pa Nukunefu and 
Pa Paiu, sons of the chief, their brother-in-law Pa Tekauxnata from 
an adjoining village, a lad from the house of Nukuone of Rofoea, 
and Fakasarakau from the house of Sao In Raveqa. Here we have 
the vessels provided by the chief, the direction of aif^rs by four of 
his sons, and the enlisting of other men to assist either because of 
kinship association or local availability. An ordinary party In the 
taro gardens on another day consisted of the Aciki Kafika, his wife, 
his son Pa Taramoa, his grandson Rakeivave (son of Pa Fenuatara), 
Nau Taramoa, and Nau Mocuata, who is a daughter of the allied 
house of Mapusai)a. These people collaborated in their work, dove¬ 
tailing the respective portions of their task. 

Since the paito is a kinship group which Is formed by a process of 
branching, it is sometimes difficult to draw the line clearly between 
separate units. For some things a branch considers itself inde¬ 
pendent of the parent stem, for others the two combine. Related 
pmio frequently speak of themselves as one. For example, the houses 
of Maniva, Raqifou and Petu talk of “ matOH paito sokofasi” that is, 
" our one house,” Their common ancestor Acaro split off from 
the chiefly stock of Taumako six generations ago; three genera¬ 
tions ago the group-ancestor of Peru and Maniva was diflerentiated 
from the ancestor of Rat]ifau. The present descendants of the former 
number about thirty people, and of the latter about flfnen. This is 
a house of moderate size. The names of Fetauta, Motuaqi, Tauqa, 
Tarafaqa, and Saumari refer to small units ancestrally related. To 
gether, however, they are known as “ the one house, clusceced 
together, Madnoa.” They go Ashing, or to the cultivaiioas, 
separately, but when it comes to any ceremonial proceeding, a$ for 
example attendance on the house of Tafua, with which they ate re¬ 
lated by marriage, the whole group assembles or sends representa¬ 
tives. The number of people in a group, the extent to which they 
are scattered through the villages, and the personal relarions between 
the heads of households largely determine when a separation shall 
occur. No rule of general application can be Uid down, la the 
chiefly house of Kafika there is a division between the branch headed 
by tbs Ariki himself and that beaded by Pa Vainuno. The latter’s 
father, though cot in the direct line of descent, was elected chief, 
owing to the absence of nearer heirs, and so his descendants have a 
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Special posirion, They are spoken of as a chiefly family separated 
off nowadays ” (paiio ariki mavM afu wMtf). This branch consists 
of over thirty people. 

After some time representatives of junior bcaaches of the chiefly 
stock cease to be considered as chiefly fiunilies ankf). They 
are counted among the commoners. For instance, eight generations 
ago there lived Te Oro&na, who was known by his house-name of 
Pu Faioa. He was the son of Rifu, the Ariki Taumako. He had 
two grandsons, one known as Pu Turau and the other as Pu Faone. 
The descendants of the former are the present-day house of Faioa, 
known alternatively as the house of Turau. The descendants of the 
latter, the younger, are the present house of Aneve or Faone, names 
which ate borne by two men at the present time. Of these folk k 
is said, “ they are termed commoners, they separated off from Tau- 
mako,^ they went to dwell at the back, but they are from the one 
stem.” The same is the case with the houses of Maniva, and of 
Ragitisa. “ They have separated from the chiefly house.” 

The relationship of p<u/o goes off in a new direction owing to 
the communication with the neighbouring island of Anuta, seventy 
miles away. In olden limes many canoe voyages between them took 
place, but nowadays most of the contact is by the yearly visit of the 
Southern Crosj. Bach important house in Tikopia hi its special 
link in Anuta. This is called the /at/rarja, a word which suggests 
derivation from ftiura, an anchor rope, which is what these folk are 
in a foreign land. When a man goes from one island to another, he 
usually stays with his faura^, reciprocating their hospitality in time 
by similar service to them, or it may be to their descendants. No 
exact forms of redprocity ate pursued between them. The pecple 
of the tasff-arja group are alternatively described as Aam a pa/to, 
“ relatives,” though the kinship tie with them may not be very clear. 
An example may be given. Long ago Pu Raqiiisa, grandson of the 
then Ariki Taumako, went to Anuta, married a girl from there, and 
on his return had a son, Pu Niukapu. In this way the present bearer 
of the name Niukapu has ancestral conrwedon with Anuta. Again, the 
mother's mother of this man and the mother’s mother of Ti Anuta, 
the present prindpal chief, were sisters. Hence Ti Anuta and Pa 
Niukapu reckon themselves as “ brothers,” and Niukapu is the 
dwelJ^ of the Anuta chief when he comes to Tikopia. This is 
described as “ the linkage through women of old.” Pa Niukapu 
said, “Ti Anuta is the post of this house." The present Anuta 
chief and his wife lived for a year with their host in Tikopia, and 
on another occasion Pa Niukapu took his wife to live for a time in 
Anuta with the chief. Their son was left with the brothers of Pa 
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Niukapu in Tikopia. The chiefe of Tafua have their jdntfolk in 
Anuu, and Tagaca o Namo, grandfeiher of the present Anki, used to 
go there from time to time. In 1924 a P»«7 youths came from 
Anuta in a canoe, the name of v?hich was Te Aiavave swift 
path), which they left with their hosts of Taftia. A portion of it 
DOW is the Jarge slab forming the side wall of the dwelling Mukava- 
This system has also another use in the case of intertnamage between 
the two islands, which means that one of the spouses is depnved of 
close kin in the place of residence. This gap is suppUed by ^ 
tawa^, who fulfil all important ritual obligations. Thus the mother 
of Pa Racovi of Tikopia was from Anuta. His tmtna in Tikopia then 
are the house of Aneve, who happen to be the faurarfa of his moth«’s 
Anuta house. Such a system of aifiliation ensures that a person shall 
never su^f the fete of being kinless in a strange land. 

Some names of houses as Taumako, I^opuko, Avakofe are 
identical in the two islands; most are quite different. 

RANK, WEALTH AND KINSHIP 

Paiti in Tik<^ ate difierentiated by a systeia of rank based 
primarUy upon traditional ritual privileges and obligations associated 
with the beliefs in the native gods. It must be emphasized that it 
is not primarily an alignment on the basis of wealth. As the outcome 
of these ritual divisions, three social classes are distinguished: firstly 
duefly frmUies (pato arikl), and secondly commoner families (paifo 
faMaare/a) j these latter are divided again into those which have a 
ritual elder as their bead (Jjaifo poi) and those whose headmen have no 
ritual privileges of any note. Some of the pdto pm are origioaUy 
of chiefly stock, for oample, Maniva. Niumano, Furi- Others had an 
immigrant as thdr first ancestor. He, like the prince in a fairy tale, 
usually married the daughter of a chief, and so began the purt house. 
Marinoa, Farckofe, Sao, gatotiu are all examples of this, 

The differences in the ordinary social position of chiefly and 
commoner frmilies are not great. They all own lands, they mingle 
freely, exchanges take place between them on a basis of general xg- 
ciprocity, there is rio “ chiefs language,” as in Samoa or in java, 
kinship terms are used between them, and nowadays intermarriage 
takes place freely between their members (see Chapter XV). The 
discrimination is mainly in tiie sphere of authority, A person of 
a chiefly family, particulady if closely related to the chief Wmseif, is 
more apt to give than to receive ordei^. Again, if a commoner 
strikes a member of a chiefly family, he will probably have to e^iaie 
his offence by going off to sea; the reverse can occur with impunity. 
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In general, persons from a chiefly house conduct themselves with 
more pride than do commoners, in a quarid a woman of such a 
house rush e s in without fear, brandishing a weapon, where a woman 
of common stock lemains in the background. It must be said that 
I am simply quoting native statements here, for 1 have not observed 
a fight between two such people. I have, however, frequently seen 
deference paid by commoners to members of chiefly fenfilies, which 
has been explained on such grounds. There is also the statement of 
one informant who was d«cribjng the abasement made by men 
who have carried off a bride from the house of her father. As fljey 
crawl in to atone for the ravishment they are pommelled by the 
woman's male relatives. But, as it was rather naively explained: 
“ If they are sons of chiefs, we do not hit them bard, lest they rise 
up and strike us back.” Normally the rough treatment should be 
endured without retaliation, The relations of commoners to the 
families of chiefs cannot be fully dealt with here ; in a later volume 
the import of the distinction between them in social and economic 
terms will then be made more precise. The interest of the 
distinction here is in comparing the position of families with th ei r 
wealth, a matter which will be dealt with below. 

In religious affeirs the difference in position of certain families is 
extremely marked. Some are in close relation with important gods, 
others arc dependent upon these for their contact wii the higher 
supernatural powers. Each family has its teprcsenlative or channel 
of communication with the gods and ancestors, be he cluef, elder, 
or ordinary headman, The pandple of appointment is seniority of 
descent; the oldest man does not succeed, as in Ontong Java.* In 
addition most fomilies have a spiritistic medium, who acts as the 
direct mouthpiece of one or other of their prime supernatural beings. 
He is often not the head of the family, but his younger brother or 
other dose kinsman. 

The class distinction between houses in Tikopia is not made on 
the basis of wealth, but at the same time the distribution of wealth 
has a bearing on it. The Tikopia, like other more dvilizcd com¬ 
munities, have a great respect for the possessor of material goods, and 
are apt to accord him pnvileges normally above those of his formal 
station. A poor man Is described as “a bat ”; like that animal he is 
devoid of possessions and must live upon the bounty of others. He 
has no stores of his own upon which to rely, A rich man is known 
by the term literally “ owning the country,” a metaphorical 

exaggeration of his command over material things. !n general, 
chiefly famflies in Tikopia are wealthy in comparison with commonet 
* H. I. H^bin, and O/vSrr/A Psljntua, 127.9. 
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femilies. An exception is the house o£ Fai] arete which, for historical 
reasons, occupies a position dUfettne from the others. The major 
wealth of Tikopia consists in land, and here one of the principal 
onsets of consideration is the coconut. Hie chiefs of Taumako 
and Tafua are paiticulacly rich in coconut palms and the Ariki Ka/ika 
rather less so. Though be is the premier chief by virtue of his ritual 
privileges, he is apt to be at a disadvantage when it comes to the 
fulfilment of his economic obligations- His principal elder. Pa 
Rarovi, too, is wealthier than he is. I had occasion to witness his 
resentment during the sacred ceremonies of Sotnosomo. There was 
a shortage of coconut in the land, and the chief had issued orders that 
the customary ritual presentations were to be on a moderate scale— 
•' to be made corresponding to the food supplies which are scanty,*’ 
he said- Pa Rarovi disregarded these instructions, and when his 
time came to the iniriarive sent in the usual la^ mass of baskets, 
the sight of which exasperated the old chief. His resources were 
slender, and yet for his good name he had to redptocatc in the same 
style. This lack of correspondence between his wealth and his leading 
rimal and sodal position was a source of irritation to him, and in 
time of stringency threawned to engender friction between him and 
other important members of the community who were bceret situated. 
In normal rimes the discrepancy, which is not a great one, is of little 
moment. 

This is an instance of how differences in the personal situation 
of individuals or groups which axe not an explicit part of the formal 
stnictute of a community can nevertheless afiecc its soaal institu¬ 
tions, and even become embodied in the structural arrangements. 

The causes of the differential wealth of paiU must be sought in 
the traditional data relating to landholding. The chiefs of Kafika, for 
instance, have in past generations undoubtedly tended ro impoverish 
themselves and rbeir descendants by grants of orchards to Immigrants, 
and to destitute persons. In this way they have maintained theit 
reputation for beneficence and care for the welfare of the popula¬ 
tion as a whole at the expense of their own economic interests. This 
attitude of responsibility for the general prosperity is no figment of 
rhe imagination, but is expressed by the Kafika chief himself and 
expected by the people at large. It is bound up to a considerable extent 
with his position as religious head of the community and representa¬ 
tive of its supreme god. 

The wealth of a kinship group as a whole is at the disposal of its 
head, but the individual share of it which each member can command 
depends of course upon the size of the group. The wealth of Pa 
Rarovi on the one hand and of the Ariki Taumako on the other is to 
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i considerable degree due to the fact that both of them ace the only 
surviving sons. The question of population in relation to lands then 
is of importance fox our enquiry. The absence of any great discrep¬ 
ancy in the landholdings between even the richest and the poorest 
houses means that in normal times every group has enough food to 
meet its daily requirements and fulfil its economic exchanges or pre¬ 
sentations. It is only in times of shortage that the matter becomes 
acute; it takes the form not of a revolt of the poorer against the 
richer groups, but of another kind of strain due to the particular 
social cleavage which e^sts between chiefs and commoners. It is the 
comparatively wealthy who exert the pressure, and the comparatively 
poor who with some complaint resist. To be mote accurate, the men 
of rank in virtue of the maintenance of their ritual obligations en¬ 
deavour to enlarge their resources at the expense of those lower in 
the social rather than the economic scale. This position is demon¬ 
strated at the present time in the island, In Chapter XO the popula¬ 
tion question of Tikopia as a whole is discussed; it is the threat of a 
general expansion rat^c than of any differential group change that is 
the sociological fiictot of most weight. 

It has been shown how the pai/o or " boose ’’ in Tikopia is a most 
important clement in the social structure. It is not a unified local 
group, but has strong local afiiliations; its members are linked in 
kinship by ties of descent &om a common ancestor; it has a definite 
social status correlated with the rank of its head, and this in turn is 
dependent upon hi$ ritual functions. It is, moreover, a property- 
owning unit of consider^Ift ioiponance, its members having a com¬ 
mon interest in canoes, especially sacred vessels, and in tracts of land 
bearing ancestral names. 

The constitution of another type of social group which is pri¬ 
marily of a kinship character may now be considewd. 


AN ANOMALOUS FORM OF THE CLAN 
The largest social group in the island is that called a word 

which unlike has no other referent. There are four of these 
groups, Kafika, Tafua, Taumako and Fas]arere, each headed by a 
chief, an whose rank, as to some degree chat of his group, is 
represented in the foregoing order of precedence, The is 

an aggregate of parVu, that of the chief in each case giving the name to 
the hu/iaija as a whole. As membership of a pe/W is patrilineal, so also 
is that of a ktuHs^a. Only in the case of marriage between persons of 
the same group does a man belong to the same Jkahta^ as his mother, 
but as there is no bar against unions of this type all the members of 
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i family are frequently found to be of the same cJaa allegiance. At 
the end of this chapter the propriety of using die term “ clan ” for 
a group of such a kind is discussed. 

On my first enquiry into Tikopia social structure I pursued the 
question as to wheriier a wife could be said to beloi^ to the clan of 
her husband. A few informants maintained that she changed her 
allegiance on marriage," Kx iwa^c, kx kesty' “ Has married, has become 
diflerent/' as it was put. Later I found that this was an academic 
problem. The woman enters her husband’s household, assists him 
in all his ritual exchanges as well as in ordinary matters, and attends 
the religious ceremonies of his clan in a domestic capaaty. But she 
still retains ail her eld privileges in her father’s house, returns there to 
help in important matters, and in times of crisis is succoured by mem¬ 
bers of his clan and that of her own mother’s brother. She has then 
a double allegiance, each with its own type of obligation and recom¬ 
pense. As 1 learnt later, the best way of expressing bet position is 
to say that on the one hand for formal privileges she remains a member 
of her clan, but on the other for economic and social ccHjpetacion 
she is included in the group of relatives {kxno a ^to) of her husband. 

The majority of the members of each kainarja are of common 
descent, th^>wVc being ofehoots in various generations from the 
original stock of their chief, As it is explained in tabloid fonn “ the 
chief dwells and dwells, then dies, His sons separate off to the rear 
and dwell as the Aswwjftf, while the eldest lives as chief.” So also 
comes the analogy ” the chief is the head of the kahur^ ” where in 
the Tikopia tongue the same word is used as for the part of the physical 
body—exactly as in English. Other paite have been incorporated 
inro the clan by assimilation, usually through the marriage of an 
orphan or an immigrant from another island with a daughter of the 
reigning chief, There are many examples of this in the traditional 
records, Thus Pa Farekofe s^ of his primary ancestor, ” He was a 
protdgd (sMflw) of the Ariki Taumako who set him down to dwell; 
hence I adhere to the chief Of Taumako.” The constirudon of any 
dan shows this process. The dan Kafika consists of the major 
houses of Kafika proper, Raropuka and Rarovi (said to be of autoch¬ 
thonous origin), Marinoa (descended from Toaki who married qarifoe, 
daughter of Pu Veka, and received lands with her), Porima (whose 
ancestor came in the original Kafika canoe), Tavi (offepring of Pepe, 
diseased chief who abdicated), and Torokiija (descended from a 
prortg^ of the AtikI Kafika ^r the expulsion of ija Paea). The 
clan Taumako consists of the major houses of Taumako proper, 
Niumano, Facumani and Maaiva (offshoots from the chiefly stock), 
Facckofe (descended from a Samoan survivor of a Tongan invasion), 
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^atotiu (whose ancestor came from Anuta), Siku and Fasi (descended 
&om two lads who were left behind at the ei^ulsion of ga Faea), 
Niuksqm (Raqitisa) and $a Sai)a (o^hoots from the chiefi^ stock, 
but without purs pririleges). Owu^ to past iatermarriages all the 
houses of a clan are connected now in some way or other, and classic 
iicatozy terms of relatioashlp are used between ^ir mem^ts. This, 
however, is not purely a Han phenomenon, since such kinship operates 
over the community as a whole. But if no othec kinship tie can be 
called to the fact that two people belong to the same is 

suiHcient for them to regard themselves as kin. 

The Tikopia “ dan ” is cot exogaraous. " If a man wishes to 
marry into his own kainoQay he marries ** is a typical formulation of 
the position. When 1 Qx$t began to make enquiries on this matter 
I was assured by some informants that such marriages were not good, 
but I speedily found that this opinion was not genoal, and was in fact 
put forward in order to make a cheap impression of superiority. As 
the genealogies show, there has always bttn a very la^ proportion 
of intra-clan unions, and nowadays one of the chiefs and a number of 
other leading men have wives taken from their own group. Pro¬ 
pinquity of kinship is the only true guide, and when casual disapproval 
of an intra-clan marriage is expressed it is found to be really on 
the actual closeness of kinship between the parties. A union of 
first cousins of different clans is looked on with dis&vour where 
that between dansfolk who are distantly related is approved. This 
absence of exogamy, which is general in Polynesia (with the exception 
of the Gilbert Island), indicates that the adoption of divergent attitudes 
between members of a la^e kinship unit does not present so great a 
disharmony as in the case of the individual family, where some tule 
of incest always ensts. 

The accompanying chart shows how through one single set of 
lines the four chiefs of Tikopia are kinsfolk, Aod so bound in the 
network of appropriate conduct (Genealogy VI). 

The Arild Fai)aieK is really the senior, but he and the Ariki 
Tafua are tau janau through his mothers mother who came from the 
house of Tafua; the Ariki Fai] arete and the Ariki Taumako were 
formerly ion JMana ; now they are taklau pariki because of the latter’s 
marriage to the woman of Niumaco ; the same relationship holds 
with the Ariki Kafika, since Pa Vaisakiri and the Ariki Fai] arete are 
tau fattau. The Other three chie^ are all faaau through various 
lines (Tanlmua and Saucapu, for instance, are branches of the house 
of Fusi), with the exception of the Ariki Kafika and the Ariki Tafua, 
who are taa ma. The Ariki Kafika said of himself and the Ariki 
Tafua! “He and I were brothers before, as bachelors, we married. 
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Wlien he maftied and hi? wife wem to him, we became biothcrs- 
in-law, because she was my kave*' Of himself and the Ariki Taumako 
be said, " We ate broihets fakapariki ; he is the son of my father’s 
sister; her mother was from Raropuka and my father was from 
Raropuka, and they were brother and sister/* 

This kind of intermarriage has been going on for generations, 
and has resulted in the fact that unofficially but in reality the most 
icnpoiUnt ancestors of each Han have become to some degree common 
to all; they are spoken of individually in ordinary conyetsation as 
“ our ancestor,” and their memory is treated with respect. Each of 
them impinges sooner or later on the maternal line of every chief. 
It is only, however, where such ancestor is a tama Upu of a group 
that his name can be invoked in the kava. Rakaitoija, primary 
ancestor of Taumako clan, for instance, is spoken of by sa Kafika as 
“ tateu puna'' since his mother came from them, 

Tbe functions of the clans ate primarily pohrical and religious, 
and in this latter sphe« ihdi number, four, lends itself to a sym¬ 
metrical arrangement, as in economic exchange between pairs of dans. 
The clan is not a residentialiy compact unit by any means ; there are, 
however, certain nuclei of dan members, usually in the vicinity of 
thek chief, as shown in Oiapcer III. The result is that ri>ere is often 
a dual bnkage: a man assists the chief of the village and district 
where he happens to live in ordinary economic and social affeirs, 
and goes over periodically with a basket of food to pay his respects 
CO his chief, or attends on ritual occasions of importance. In¬ 
dividual practice varies considerably in such matters, and the estimate 
that a chief gives of a man’s character is apt to vary accordingly. 

The unity of a clan is considerable. Not only are many of its 
component groups offshoots from the one stem, but its members are 
bound in service to their chief, they have common traditions, a common 
god bearing the dan name and associated with speaal objects, a 
dan temple, corporate ritual performances, and the same “ totemic ” 
taboos. In religious ceremonies attended by the whole island each 
dan plays its part as a separate body; its contribution is often dis- 
(inguisbed by appending the clan name to the title of this ceremony. 
Thus in the sacred “ Work of the Gods ” the presentation of atcca 
out, U as$s is matked off as “ « aw Kafika" etc., while later 
each clan has a night for the chanting of its own songs to which 
tia whole assembly dances—“ft po sa Kafika" “ft po so Tajua" 
and so on. 

In the economic sphere the clan as an undifferentiated whole 
owns no property, but the possessions of its component houses are 
subsumed under its name, as for instance the sacred canoes ot the 
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binds. A question about the oxPnecsHip of an orchard frequently 
obtains the answer that it is, say, Ksfika ground. This is by virtue 
of the function of the chief as supreme holder of the jurisdiction. 

Qan pride is quite high, and boasting of clan prowess in fishing, 
dart throwing or fighting is not uncommon. Thus in travelling 
round the northern coast with two young men they took great pains 
to point out TO me the lands of Taumako, their dan. Later one of 
them remarked, “ In Tikopia which stands here sa Taumako arc great.” 
When 1 was taking the census of the people I was assisted by Pa 
Tarairaki, with whom I had a kughing argument, he asserting that 
his dan Kafika was the greatest in numbers and I questioning this. 
His boast in this case later proved to be correct. In the historical 
field pride of clanship is frequent. Thus sa Tafua allege that they were 
responsible for the expulsion of i]a Paea eight generations ago, but 
this the Afiki Kafika denies, attributing greater weight to the prior 
magical activity of folk of Kafika. With children the local unit is 
more of a referent than the kinship unit, but gradually they too assume 
the phraseology of clan solidarity. They are assisted into this by 
atrexidance at ritual performances where the fact of clan membership 
is impressed upon them by deed if not by word. For instance, at the 
ceremony which is known as the “ Freeing of the Land ” ^ a crowd 
of lads, chelr kinship affiliations being immaterial, have to march 
from Tai to Uta with shouts and yells to celebrate the breaking of 
the fapu. On the occasion that 1 saw this happen, when the ritual 
was over the Ariki Kafika, director of the proceedings, remarked, 
“ Great was the number of the children of sa Taumako,” a com¬ 
mendation which indicates how the lines of the clan division always 
tend to be present in the minds of responsible people, and bow also 
they can become inculcated into children. 

The very feet of a strong clan individuality has given rise to 
mechanisms to bring the clans together. These mechanisms ate very 
largely of a ritual kind and so must be discussed in detail in a later 
volume, but mention of a few points may be made here in illustration. 
Thus in the ceremonial season known as the Work of the Gods, to 
which reference has alteady been made, there is continual interplay 
of ritual and ecomonic obligations between the clans. One example 
is given by the /o^i. Large baskets of food are prepared and ex¬ 
changed, between Kafika and Taumako on the one hand, and Tafiia 
and Fagarere on the other. The actual passage of food takes place 
between individual fitmilies or households, but the whole transaction 
is regarded in being in clan terms. As it is said, “ The dan sa Kafika 
Is bound CO sa Taumako,” the word used, noOf being that denoting an 
To be ecKxibed la ^ lAt CoJi. 
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ordicary tic with rope. Twice tiic exchange takes place, the first 
riretA between the women, the second between the men- Other food 
presentatiom ate made on behalf of the clan as a whole. Of this kind 
is that called “ The Path ofPn,” a sacred gift made from sa Taumako 
to sa Kafika in commemoration of the great ancestor of the former 
clan, whose mod^ v?as a daughter of the Kafika chief Veka. This 
gift is of course rcdprocatcd by sa Kafika, and all the houses of both 
clans tally to assist in the preparation of the vast mass of food re¬ 
quired. 'When I witnessed the ceremony sa Taujnako had excelled 
themselves, and drew from the Kafika chief and his followers con¬ 
siderable praise, which was of more than a purely courtesy character. 
Pa Torokii]a said, with great emphasis on the initial word, “ Great 
is rhe beauty of anything sa Tauuuko do.” Such ritual aflairs, with 
their supernatural sanction, arc a great factor of consolidation in the 
Tikopia community. 

The strengtii of three of the clans, Kafika, Tafua and Taumako is 
roughly comparable, the number of their members in being 443> 
j 6 j and 384 respectively. Fagareie, through the accident of history, 
numbers few people, then only 89 , and for certain ritual purposes 
joins forces with Kafika, under the protection of whose chief their 
original ancestor was placed at the slaying of their forbears. Thus, 
for the faMam/on, a special form of dance contest which lakes place 
at MatauTu, Kafika and Faqarcre are twated as one clan. In the 
re-carpeting of the sacred house Nukuora again, the chiefs of the two 
dans both take part, a unique occurrence. 

It has been already mentioned how the bonds of kinship formed 
on the basis of marriage and matrilineal ties cut across the unilateral 
patrilineal house and clan alignment. Not only does this bind 
members of difierent clans togctiicr in ordinary social intercourse and 
mitigate friction between them, but it also has its place in the sphere 
of rifuaL Noanally only dan members attend the religious aflairs 
of their chief. Others are welcome, but they do not go without a 
reason. Apart from residents in the same locality and dose kinsfolk, 
anyone feels himself free to participate in the ceremonies of a chief 
from whose clan his mother or his wife has come. He makes a 
basket of food—no one would think in such drcumstances of going 
without—and sets oS. He Is treated as an ordinary participant, 
except that after the ceremony is over his contribution is not repaid 
by the rough equivalence of the taumafay but a spedal parcel of food is 
made up for lin. His gift is specifically redptocated, by the 
chief “ because indeed he has come from another dan.” 

To give a complete account of inwr-dan relations would mean 
a description of such institutions as competitive dances and dart 
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matches,^ Che election, the progressive feasts, and the fonecal tites 
of chiefs, cases of illness, outscaiv^g breach of the law, rivalry in 
fishing and agriculture, the marriage of persons of raidc, and the 
acquishion of European goods. This is in addition to the whole 
religious structure, which is closely linked \»ith the clan structuce. 
The adiliatioo of each clan, through its gods, wich one of the most 
important vegetable foodsto^ in the Island has already been described.^ 
The increase ceremonies performed in each case by the single clan 
chief ate intended to benefit the community as a whole. 

The frequent use of the Han names in difierent contort throughout 
this book udll make perfectly dear how important an element these 
groups ace in the native social organization. 


KINSHIP GROUPING—RAMAGE AND CLAN 

A brief attempt at clarification of socne of the concepts of kinship 
grouping may now be made. A system of grouping does not exist 
ift vaaa ; it is expressed in concrete social relationships. Llnguiscic 
usages ace an important medium. Each sodecy has a system of 
terminology covering the group as an entity (usually), its component 
members in relation to each other, and also a technical vocabulary 
by the aid of which the group activities ate desccibed. Each kinship 
group has its economic organization. Members of it, by virtue of 
such ties, assemble for the production and consumption of food, the 
exchange of property, or for the consideration of problems of owner¬ 
ship. At so^ events such as marriage, birth, initiadon and death 
the group comes together, and these especially are times when kin¬ 
ship des can crystallize out of the fluid material of everyday life. 
Kebglous ceremonies serve also to keep the group united, pardy 
by die demands they make on coUeedve aedvity and partly since 
ritual as in ancestor worship so often recalls past members of the 
group. Political oiganizadon represented especially in the headship 
gives the group other functions, and in the transmission of cultural 
goods, tendon, rank, property, and—of extreme importance— 
group membership itself, the kinship unit plays an indispensable 
part in culture. 

These concrete social reladooships do not always necessitate the 
complete assembly of the group members. Some affairs involve a 
temporary local unity, others not, and even from the meedngs of the 
group as a body there may be absent members. 

What is the principle of defioldon of a kinship group, what 

> A Dare Match in Tikopb, cp. nV, 

* Tolemuca in PolTnesia, op. dt. 
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constitutes it a unit ? Ic b it cannot be defined by any of 

tbe above elements alone—they ate the means fbt expressing Ae exis¬ 
tence of tbe group, they reinforce its unity. Economic situations, for 
instance, supply in part tbe raziM tttin for a kinship group, but tbe 
essential blndi^ factor is not tbk economic co-opexanon. Though 
there may be members of a kinship unit who do not co-operate, do 
not fulfil commonly recognized obligations, do not take advantage 
of available privileges, yet sriU they are part of the group. The basic 
element is the xecognirion of people that they do constitute a unit 
through genealogical ties, real or assutned. 

Kinship groups have to do with two primary spheres of interest: 
ptrjonel sitmiims, where the pet^le coocecned meet together in 
otiemation to a single individual, as in the crises of life; and tbt 
pTfiwim 4 / tk fnShm^ sf ffpup ««rw/r, as by the te^mission of 
property, material or immat^l. For personal situations the kin¬ 
ship aggregation is essentiaUy tempo^, lasting in all very little 
longer than the life-span of the individual (suffimnt to ensure the 
disposal of his body and periMps the safe entry of his soul into the 
future life). The reproducrioo of culture, the handing on of tradition 
and knowledge from one geneadoa to the next, is fundamental to 
the exUteace d a society, and this tbe kinship unit performs in a 
higher degree than any other social group. 

Tbe maintenance of the cootiouicy of culture endows the group 
with sn identity which transcends the generations of its component 
indjviduali, dwioging its personnel almost imperceptibly through sub¬ 
stitution, through replacement, through the loss and gain of single 
individuals. In the former case tbe Unh or d ea t h of a person creacs 
or dissolves a whole aggregation; he or she is the pivo^ component. 
In the latter, individuals contribute their mite to tbe sum of the 
group’s activities and then pass on. Here each individual is only a 
marginal component. 

The term ** grouping ** has been used to describe kinship aggtegt- 
tions of the first type; tbe term '* groop *’ those of the second type.* 
But there does not really seem to be much need for separate terms, 
especially since a “ grouping ** is usually composed of two or more 
groups. 

The distinction of spheres of interest is, however, important 
because of the principle cS groi^ fonnarico. When it is a question 
of orientation to a pairicular individual, tbe bilateral principle of 
organizadon is usually followed : tbe kin of both the mother and the 
father are involved in promoting the imerests of their child. The 
continuity of this combuied gio«q> is limited by tbe lifetime of the 
‘ E. 'V. AxiD«uvn^ i^rS, )t*} 4 < 
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individiuU pivotid compooeat aod so ^le is no confusion. Buc to 
carry on the cootmoicy of group interests over the geoecatioos to 
allow for the most efficient reproductioa of culture, the unilsceral 
principle is most valid. Through one alooe the cranstoission of 
property tnd privilege is best accomplislvd. Empirical enqiury 
shows that the virtue of litnicadoo in this respect is practised by most 
human societies, whe^iec or no by consdous d^ign. 

An indication of the contrast between unilateral groups concerned 
with the transmission of cultural interests and tlK recognition of 
bilacenl kinship is provided by the Ukopia. They themselves uy 
chat all the people of the island are akin to one another, and on in> 
veitigatioD one can fii\6 lines of coonectioa which do relate them 
all. Bilaterally, the whole population forms one group. Except in 
the most general situations, however, it would be impossible for all 
these people co work together, and we End accordingly that they tre 
divided into the many bouses/' independent groups, in each of which 
membership is traced along one line only to the exclusion of the 
ocher. There are about thi^ major units of this type. 

In a timilsx way one suspects tbac the tmfi of Eddystone Island 
and the Acmti of South Malalca would be impossible in operation if 
the definition given of them were staedy true. 

If such groups are bilateral to some degree, the local affiliations 
must be the defining factor, setting bounds to the active recogriition 
of kinship. 

A very con^mon type of unilateral group, the dan, has provoked 
much discussion. Some agreement has now been reached on whit 
shall be induded under this term, but still the &llacy of nominalism 
persists, and the problem is apt to be stated as "what is 1 dan? " 
not, more correctly, as " what shall we mean by a clan ? " It is 
unnecessary here to contrast the odusive and indusive points of 
view—chat of Rivers who would define the clan boundary rigidly by 
a marriage prescription of exogamy or endogamy, but admit either 
type of parent as transmitter of the line, with the usage of some 
American writers who would resmec the term to matrilineal groups 
alone and use " gens ” fot patrilineal groups. Nor need any critical 
attitude be adopted towards Lewie's attempt to avoid confusion by 
the use of the term " sib," which was also utilised for a time by 
Radclifie-Brown. The problem of what kinship group in the varia* 
tion of social reality ^hall be induded under the term dan concerns 
us particularly from another point ^ view. 

The ekfPMt of common a gr e e ment which seems most important 
has been the use of the term dan (or geos) for that type of kinship 
group of which the membersh^ Is exdusive—not duplicatory or 
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mefging-^^n gam y provjclifig usuft] (bough fiot iovnUAbie &ctoc 

of ^Umiaiioo. 

But jfi many African and Pot)mesian societies it is the wtiUttml 
ru^gntkn oj tkutnt which has primary emphasis as the factor 

of kinship group ooity. DdimhiriM by exogamy and usually by 
totemism too is waorii^. IV terminology in current use to describe 
such kinship groups is not syscemstic; "joint Amily,*' "extended 
family,” '* family group ” hsTc all been employed, and more recently 
the word " lineage ” hu been used, as by Radclific-Brown (in un¬ 
published work), E. W. Gtihtd, R. H. Lewie and ETans-Prit^rd.^ 
H, I. Kogbin has recently announced his adoption of the Maori word 
bapu to Ascribe primarily patrilineal groups of this chancrec which 
he has investiga^ in Norrii Malaica.* Aa I have already pointed 
out, the Maori group to which this term refers ii really im^teral, 
eitVr father or mother or both being el^ble as criterion for member¬ 
ship.^ But Dr Hogbin spedBcally states that in North Malaica the 
group is not ambilateral, on the grounds of the greater frequency of 
ariiliarion with the iatb^a kin. If the cases axe not parallel, then 
considering the spedic sociological implications of the term bapu, 
it would be better to retain it to de^ribe groups of this Maori 
character alooe.^ 

The term "joint family” relates to the economic or residential 
factor of commonalty and, like " extended family ” and ” family 
group,” points to a factor of emergence which is of considerable 
importance to the theory of soda! grouping. But included in it are 
memben of other agnatic groups as w i v e s . The term " lineage ” 
normally refers to a single line of ancestors, though it has the authority 
of the Ox/snf Dufm^ behind it for use to indicate a group of people. 
To my mind, however, the emphasis which it appears to lay upon 
individual linkage hardly does credit to one of the most important 
factors in such kinship groups, that is the principle of rission and 
dispersion in the creation of them. Aa a rule by historical tradition, 
and presumably in actual social process, they have arisen through 

' £. W. Giflord, Tmiftn Smr^, 1919, R. H. Lovk. Amtr. AMbrfp., 

XXXV, 19J}, }47; E. E. Ewu*Pnre)iud, ** The Nocr: TnV end Qan,” Stdut 
XVI, 19$$, zl ts nf. In Polyoetk the word ** tribe ” ha* been 
conunonly used by Ebdoo Ben, T« Raa^i Huoa and ocben, with the eonaocition 
of a kinship group as well as a local group. In Ucecature oo the Maori the native 
word Stpi has usually been sceuiied. 

* Orttfw, V, J9H'4* «J4- 

■ Prim/m E f mm me r, 1929, 97 'IOO. 

* Moreoret the incmhjaiOQ of a nadre word for geoecal use presents 
difltcuJDes; AfrieaAho, ht csample, may not ui^asdfiably o^eet to employing ao 
Oceanic term. AUm has given double enough already I 
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the branching and fc-branching of the famil 7 structure, acquiring 
greater autonomy and independence the further they more avay from 
the parent stem. The tree meaphor is actually used by some native 
peoples in describing their social organization. Here, very often, 
great importance is attached to senioucy as a principle of sodal 
differentiation. One term which might be employed to characterize 
such kinship groups is “ ramage,” for which there is literary authority, 
though it his now fsUen out of use. This term has the advantage 
of suggesting Immediately by its etymology the branching process 
by which th»e groups attain individuality and yet keep their con¬ 
nection with the patent stem. It is also consistent in metaphor with 
the expression ** genealogical tree.” The process can be correctly 
descfil^ as one of ramiftcacion. 

The term “ house " is used in the body of this work to describe 
rhe Tikopia kinship unit, patt9, as it is a direct translation of the 
native word. But it might be called in a more general way a 
** ramage " \ I have used this term in the final chapter to indicate the 
common character of the groups there discussed by diderem writers 
under a variety of names. 

The term *'clan ” as normally used is in contrast to those men¬ 
tioned above, since according to most anthropologists an essential 
part of the definition is the exogamy of such a group. Yet the differ¬ 
ence between groups of the expanded family type and those of the 
clan type is often very slight. The former lay emphasis on the 
genealogical aspect of their kinship, the latter on the codification of 
conduct between unilateral kin. As ^r as Tikopia is concerned, 
apart from the "ramage" {paiU), there is the more comprehensive 
form of grouping, the of which the primary tie is also one of 

kinship. I have adopted the term " clan " for this major unit in spite 
of its flon-exogamous character, a usage in accordance with a view 
given in a previous publication.^ If rhe precise nature of such a group 
is explained, no confusion need arise, and it seems advisable now that 
the diversity of kinship groups is coming to be better realized as a 
result of intensive functional studies, to adopt a comprehensive rather 
than a narrow deiinidon of the term, 

The concept of descent means the membership of a kinship group 
by birch in a socially regulated manner. Membership of a group is 
constituted by the formal legal recognition that a person is an integral 
part of it, that he is entitled to share in the specific activities which are 
the aim of the group association, in such privileges as the bearing of 
the group name, and in such obligations as the reg^ation of conduct by 
the group limits and in its interests. The constitution of the kinship 

’ BeMuniff, yS. 
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group i$ a^ocuted with ibe native beliefs io pzocxeatioc which ere 
muaily in pert elemeotery science end in put r^gious tenets. These 
find e:^r«s$ion io linguistic textos, as in Ttkc^ie the words tafite end 

vldcb have already been dhcussed io Chapter VL 

It U obvious that io any sodety dte tics of bilatetal kinship cut 
across the unilatetsi groupings on basis of descent. The ter¬ 
minology of kinship stretches across from one dan or house ** to 
another, and so do other social des. Thus in a “ patrilineal '* com- 
munity such as Tikt^ia a man belongs " to his fither^s group, is 
closely linked with his mother's brothers' group, co-operates with 
his wife's brothers' group, and owes other obligations to his sister's 
husband’s group, that is, his sister's son's group. Here the mao is 
enmeshed in a web of which the strands are fo»t independent patrl- 
bneal kinship units. A network of intertwined privileges, obligations 
and personal arrangetoents covers tix whole cooununity, fastening 
group to group t^ugh the individoal ties of the members that 
comprise them. 

Looking at the matter from another angle, it may be said that in 
each generation complete bilatmUty ts attained for each individual, 
since the houses of his father and his mother are united around him. 
But from generation to generation these bilateral alignments are 
coxutandy shifting, a process of focal substitution tekes place, with 
I fresh individual family as nucleus each time. These changing 
bilateral groupings cross and interweave with the unilateral groups, 
whkh persist throughout the geoecations, changing tbdr personnel 
almost imperceptibly by a process of unitary substitution. The point 
of this distinction is that certain institutiocu are most appropriately 
performed by one set of groopa, or the other, as they are of primary 
interest to the individual ptrS9,ot concern him mainly as a mechanism 
of cultural continuity ; as for instance furteral dees in the first case, or 
inheritance in the second. 



CHAPTER XI 

PRINCIPLES OF LAND TENURE 

Land is the greatest source of wealth in Tikopia. Some of the ternw 
for a wealthy person are really tcfccencea to control over land and 
therefore over food. Ta^afa kas kai loti, “ man who eats greatly ” ; 
ta^a/a kai kai rauftnuay “ man who eats from the breadth of the land ’’; 
tauftnua^ “ owner of the land these are all common expressions for 
wealthy men. One of the correlates of the power of chiefs is their 
relative superiority in food resources as exemplified by their greater 
command of territory, In a burst of confidence Pa Pagisi, the Motlav 
missionary teacher, once told me, ** in a few years, friend, I shall be 
like a chief. I am planting all my wife’s land with coconut tcees, 
and when they begin to bear 1 shall be as wealthy as any man in 
Tikopia.” The natives themselves emphasise how the desire for land 
is a potential cause of dissension. In ^d&n times it even gave rise to 
fratricide. In former days, it is said, brothers did not go out fishing 
in canoes or diving for shellfish together, the reason being that their 
thirst for land might tempt one to kill the other and so inherit the 
lot. “ He plots for food-sites in order that he may eat alone.” The 
general principle of patrilineal inheritance rendered it safe for a man 
to go out with his mother’s brother or his brother-in-law in a canoe. 
There was no incentive to murder here. 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND TO LAND OWNERSHIP 

In spite of the interest of the Tikopia in land and its products, it 
is not a community where the differential possession of wealth is 
an overt feature in the social structure. A wealthy man or a family 
having large cultivations and many coconut trees—a particular sign 
of riches—is not by virtue of this endowed with any formal sutus. 
In marriage the comparative wealth of the parties is not a factor to be 
debated by the prospective spouse or by his or her parenu. Formerly 
there was a barrier on marriage between chiefs and commoners, but 
this was regulated by descent and not by wealth. Industry, tempera¬ 
ment (or more strictly temper) are factors taken into consideration, 
but 1 have never heard orchards or coconuts enter into the conversa¬ 
tion. The fortune-hunter is not a type in Tikopia society, even to the 
extent to which he appears to exist in Ontong Java or the Trobriands.^ 

' H. I. Hogbin. sp. ei/. 149. J.PJ., XXXIX, 1950,96; B, Malinowski. Stxml 
L 4 /f ^ Saac^t, 107. The cesu’ietion 00 marriige betweeo ehiedy families and 
commoners docs, bowcTcr. act as an anifidal barrier 00 foirune-hurulog, My 
friend Pa Tekaufoata is <bc only man 1 know who really makes capital out of his 
wife's family, and 1 am not sure bow far this Is with intent. 
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Lftad does oot enCet bco ihe phiJosc^y sod seotuneat of the 
Tikopia in the way is vtud) ft does io Maod society.* No Tikopia 
ever wept over his or died in battle io defence of the sanctity of 
his orchards. And yet the aaiives have a feeiiag for the permanency 
of land as opposed to the fleedng presence of man who draws his 
sustenance frem it If two people fight over the possession of an 
orchard, the chief may send a message to them, Do not go and 
fight. Each man go and plant fo^ for himself. The land is 
laughing at us.*' As it is said, “ the land stands, but man dies; he 
weakens and is buried down below. We dwell for but a little while, 
but the land stands in ia abiding-place." In other words, "How 
futile are the struggles of men compared with the permanency of the 
soil." But as usual in native life one finds that it is not entirely a 
pure philosophy which dictates their opression. To a considerable 
extent the respect for the soil which does form a real part of the 
’Tikopia attitude is due to the belief (hat the ancestors, who in genera¬ 
tions past owned and cultivated the land, still keep watch and ward 
over it. Tbdr descendants must walk carefully lest they ofkad the 
powerful spirits on whose goodwill the firrtiliry of crops depends. 
As usual the factor of kinship is strong. 'The ancestors do not take 
an uodilftrentUted interest in all the lands of the community, but 
exeedse fhgff powers on the territory of their descendants alone. For 
this interest gratitude b shown pe^y in ritual formulae and partly 
by material expressions of acknowledgntent. As the natives sty: 
the cultivations must be legulariy " bought" from the ancestors, a^ 
every season a ceremony takes ptace, the re-carpeting of the sacred 
houses, whereby a man renders due return to his forbears. The 
mats which are used to lay on the floor of the temple and the 
sheets of thatch to repair it are termed a word which recalls 
the Tongan fMorit and are said spedhcaliy to be the recompense 
for the food obtained from the family orchards. Point is given 
to this idea when it it remembered clttt theae mats and pieces of 
thatch cover the individual graves or memorial resting-places of the 
dead ancestors. Moreover they arc made from coconut and sago leaf, 
cut from the very orchards which the ancestors themselves used to 
cultivate.* 

As one comes in to the Tikt^ua coast from the set one thinks that 
it is very much like any other of (he Solomon Islands, heavily wooded 
with small and infsetjueot parches of cukivaaon in the neighbour¬ 
hood of scattered villages. This impression is apt to persist for 

^ Pirtli, 1929, 

* Detaili ef iIk ecxesooy will be grvcA ia (be publkaiioo, 9^ffA fAi 
Cfd/. 
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some time after taking up residence on the island. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, as one wanders abroad, ascends the ring of hills that encircles 
the lake, climbs the peak of Reani or skirts the rugged northern 
shore, it becomes evident that the whole place is in a high state of 
economic utiiiaation, that gardens are made right up the mountain, 
and that what appears to be bush is really a collection of trees and 
shrubs, each having its own value to the people, either for its food or 
in their material arts. It is diihcalr, except on a cliiT face, to discover 
in the apparently wild forest any plant of any sise which is not utilued 
in one way or another. It can be well understood then that the 
whole territory is held in strict ownership. Even the lake is pro¬ 
perty. It is under the jurisdiction of the four chiefs, particularly the 
Arild Kafika, and though anyone may set net therein, it is in virtue of 
hit relationship to the chief and not as one who resorts to a waste 
area. The reef is also under a broad jurisdiction. The principle of 
fishing the lake or the sea coast Is, in fsct, much the same as that 
which operates in the case of taro planting (v. injr^. 

The ordinary land is divided in native terminology Into several 
kinds. There are the areas of mixed woodland and clearing of 
varying sire, averaging perhaps ten acres each. For these the best 
cranslation seems to be orchard.” Then there are the mw, open 
stretches of ground which are planted in taro. The most important 
of these is Rakisu. They may be referred to as ” gardens." The 
larger of these areas ate termed mara^ and some of them have more 
than an ordinary significince, since they are used for sacred crops, 
from which firs^frult offerings are taken. They are termed mera 
Upu. Included in this scheme of division is the rop^ra^ a word of 
which the etymology is alleged to be rote p«U, literally " middle mud," 
or perhaps " the mud lake." This is the swampy area, of which one 
stretch lies to the south of Rakisu tad another on the inner shore of 
the lake in Ravega. Patches of ttto,ptiaka, and other food plants 
arc set on any exposed portion of ground, and the pandanos used 
for Hoot-mats and ocher material grows freely here. Here it is in 
particular thac the $wamp*hen, terror of the cultivator, has his haunt, 
stalking about with white rump fUcking, as if in derision at man, of 
the fruits of whose energies he takes such toll. Each or sectior) 
of is divided off by boundary marks (fMAoi) consisting of rough 
low hedges (j(Uja4) made by slashing and laying the undergrowth in 
a line iMtween trees, or of a stone or two at the corners. Paths 
run freely along the edge and through the orchards and gardens, 
frequently not impeded on either side, but in the case of the chief 
highways (sra matua) being closed in on either hand by hedges 
man-high. Walking along between these leafy walls gives one a 
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curious feeling of ui ol^worid cmlizarion, utttely alien to ocie*s 
conceprion of trie exude agricuhare of hilf«aaked savages. 

Enquiries as to ovoctsriip in elicit a description in 

one of four dirierent vays. An orchard is described as being the land 
of a certain dan, the lar^ oi the chief of that dan, the land of one of 
the component houses, or the land of an individual in it Each attribu¬ 
tion is coxcect and it depends on the point of view of questionec 
and informant what reply is given, la Tilcopla as in other native 
communides one meets on first enquiry the same puxxle of chief and 
people, of individual and community as ovrters. And as elsewhere 
the puazle is to be solved only after emsideration of the respective 
privileges and of each party to the situation. The relationship 
of clan and p^to has already been considered, so it is clear chat land 
owned by a pm/o most by definidon be part of the clan territory. The 
problem before us lies pritnacily in the defimuim of the inceresu of 
chief and pe^le, of an individual and the bouse of which he is a 
member. 


0VSia01U)$HlP OF THE CHIEF 

Let us first enmioe the posidoo of the chief. The cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of Tikopia land tenure is that al! she land held by any members 
of the clan is at the chkTs disposal. The reason for this is simple. 
The chief is the head of the clan, its representative with the g^s, 
mediator for his people in legard to (he ferciliry of their crops. 
Idence his control of supematutal forces in the interests of his people 
on the one hand should be matdied by control of their mtterisl 
resources on the other. So we get the proposition fluently ex¬ 
pressed by chief and commooei alike that the orchards of the people 
ate the orchards of their leader. A native expeession is, ** They stand 
in the dan but they are (he orchards of the chief.** This is no Idle 
statement. For not only in economic matters is the chief the ultimate 
authority. If a man insults or oficads him, he must pay the penalty. 
Sooner or liter to avoid exile on the iace of the ocean and almost 
certain death, be must abase himself, and with food and gifts atone 
for his ifliubordinadoa. A mao cannot live without lands or without 
a chief. So in the last resort the power is in the chief’s hinds. It 
must be siid in justice to the chie& of Tikc^ii that each as I knew 
him was fully cognisant of his duty to his people; though in theory 
and in fact their lands were under hii juriidjction, be regarded himself 
as the guardian of their cooimon intetests and rarely attempted to 
misuse his undoubted authority. Only in one case, d^cribed below, 
did something resembling ^pcesiioo take place. 

Exercise of aothooty by ^ chief in ot^ to guide the utilixation 
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of «cocomic fcsouices by his people Is seeo paxtkoluly in the imposi* 
don of a tcpH. EAch of the four chiefs has control ooe of the 

major fooidstuils, the sanction for this lying in the religious sphere.^ 
This allows him &om time to time to institute a ** close season ** for 
the product in question, and the restncdon is obeyed not only by his 
own clansmen but by all pec^le wbo have an incerest in Iw ndf where 
the Upu operates. About a year before I arrived in Ukopia the Ariki 
Tafua judged that the supply of coconuts was gening scarce, so put 
up a mark of Upu in Rof^. Hus was removed sho^y after I came, 
and the occasion was celebrated by a feast. The sona of the Ariki 
collected food from his orchards. Pa Saukirima and Pa Fenutapu 
brought contributions from Namo, Pa Tekaumaa tus son-in-law and 
Pa Mocuaiji his sister’s son also assisted, and other pe^le of his 
clan and his district. Before the food was ptepated, the chief said to 
the assembled company, the tapa is lifted,” which gave freedom to 
all to utilize the coconuts from that area once again. A period of 
several years usually elapses before any such large-scale restriction 
is imposed once more. The Ariki Faijarerc connols the breadfruit 
in the same way, the Ariki FCahka the yam, and the Ariki Taumako 
the taro, though since the latter two crops are planted seasonally there 
is little point in attempting to conserve them by restriction, and these 
chiefs are concerned with harvest ritual instead. 

A conservation Upu is not Inviolable. If a man’s orchards happen 
to be concentrated in a single area a ff ect e d by the restriction, then he 
may take his coconuts, prepare a portion of food for the chief and go 
to him. When the chief has Anished eating, the mm says, I have 
taken coconuts from ... for food.” The chief usually then replies, 
” It is good.” The act of nodlicariofl does away with any of^nce. 
Sometimes, however, the is broken secretly, without attempt at 
advising the chief. This does not represent a denial of lus right to 
impose the restriction, bm a recognition that the case for breach ii 
not a good one, and t^t be would probaUy not approve. To avoid 
censure and shame the owner has resort to furtive actiort 

Sidelights on the position the chief were seen not long before 
I left the island. Food was becoming rather scarce and the supply 
of mature coconuts in particulac was running short The breadfruit 
was not yet ripe and the taro of the previous season not mature. 
When people went to work in thdr orchards or gardens they were 
in the ^bit of taking green coconuts from their trees to supply them 
with their usual mid^y refreshment. In Uu particularly chls left 
a scaedry of coconut which showed itself in the poor quality of the 
puddings made for retemontal occasions. Hie Ariki Kafka was 
I ** Tocemism in Polyoesn,’* O ttwaw . 1 ,19)01. 
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very aoooyed ftod day aftff day his displeasuxe, though he 

pronouflced ao express iiat on the subject. His point was that the 
orchards of the coounoners were at the chief's disposal and that 
when he wanted supplies for the kava ceremony his pe^>le should 
respect hJs wishes. Another £actor also conqdrcated the situation. 
The Ariki Tafua had announced his inteodon t>( maki^ the atfa, a 
la^e feast which is one of the three or four ceremonial high-water 
marks of a chiefs re^n. anxiecy of the Ariki Ka£ka, his sons 
and elders on the score of food supplies was not because of possible 
hunger—unlikely, since the new crops were coming forward—but 
because of the obligatioos involved wltfn the feast would take place. 
The Ariki Tafua was rich in food, especially in coconuts, and the trouble 
was to know where to get th^ in Older to make the costoma^ 
return gifts. This point was touched upon over and over again in 
the last few weeb of my stay, when I was spending long hours in 
the company of the Kahb fcJk. They would go over the possible 
sources of supply, reatbe that these were very scanty, and bemoan the 
feet that they did not know where the coconuts could come from. 
" Shan't we return the presents then ?" was the rhetorical cjuestion 
frequently asked. People pointed out to each other that the Ariki 
Taumako and the allied funily of Pa Vaqatau alone had plenty of 
coconut, but (hat in the land in general it was scarce, and the re¬ 
cipients of the bounty of the Tafua chief would be at a very awkward 
disadvantage. 

While Ustening to the converudoos at the time I jotted down in 
my notebook several points which emerged as a result of the scarcity. 
In the first place signs of were very pleotiful. Few orchard 
did not bear a garland of young coconut frond {ioMU) on the palm 
stems to denote a prohibition on the caking of nuts by any but the 
rightful owner. In the second place theft became common, despite 
tb fapu and the threat of supemacural punishment implied by the 
signs. This took place in Raveqa as well as in Faea. Hardly a diy 
went by without my hearing a ftnm, a series of whoeps, somewhere 
or other, which was an expression of anger on the part of some orchard 
owner at having been robbed. People were not content to stay on 
short commons and respect the thrift of others, but stole to satisfy 
their desire for pleasant food. Very narurally too owoen began to 
pluck their own pr^«rry rather than lose all the fruits of their saving. 
The married men and ddeta, the ptrt, criticised the conduct of the 
)roung bachelors, the taman^^ who were collecdvely accused of eating 
coconut when they went to work in the orchards, and of doing so 
beyond all moderacioo is view of the scarcity. This charge the 
tamers denied, but since (bey did not have the same responsibilities 
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as the marxied men tbeie was pfobablf coosidenble tmth in It. On 
(be part of the more important of the fimv —senior elden such as Pa 
Porijni> Pa RaioTi or Pae $ao—there was constant grumbling, mostly 
in private, about the commoners in geneta], who s«k 4 / eat coconut, 
and about chose in panJculax who went and cook the fruit sucrepti- 
tiously from orchards. The main point of the diatribe was that diey 
ought to leave the coconut for the use ^ t^ chief in the coroii^ 
feast. This point was stressed over and over again in the discussions. 
“ A man may die, but he should allow his food to stand foe the service 
of his chief.** This was the most extreoK form of statements, but 
there were milder kinds to the same efiect. man should leave 
his coconuts and other food for * a ni)c 4 iga an'Ai,' or ' a re^s 4 /e/wa * 

reputation of the chk6,* or * reputation of the land,*** tlut is, 
for public ceremonial events. 

Another instance of fiction will show the theoretical place of 
the chief in regard to the culttvahle land of bis clan. It was planting 
time for tato at the turn of the season to the and Pa Rarovi had 
a nice piece of ground in Rakisu. As soon as the digging began 
this was rushed by folk who wanted to plant, and the owner, who 
had thought to keep it for his own path and that of Kahka, was som^ 
what annoyed, though etiquette did not allow him to protest. The 
A tiki also was rather piqued. He said that he was waiting till the 
breaking up began, and be meant to uk Pa Rarovi to leave him a 
plot to cultivate. I would have said to you to leave a cut of it for 
me.'* Then he woke up one morning to find chat all had been ap* 
propriated. Pa Rarovi agreed with him; the ordinary pe^le should 
have given the chief a ghance to indicate hU choice. He said, ** The 
gardens which stand there are our (exclusive) gardens, but indeed 
tlvy are the gardens of the chief.** 

The instances just given have shown the chief in a quiescent 
mood; he and his following made no more than a verbal protest 
against the infringement of his right, and the fact that the ir^ringe- 
meat occurred shows that there is by no means automatic conformity 
to the chief*8 suxeraiirty. But in these coses there was no specific 
individual denial of privilege; there was simply a general slackness 
in observing the rule, which any of the negligent persons would have 
acknowledged in the abstract to be correct. Normally the chief 
does not interfisce with the coodua of the members of his dan ; he 
egresses his displeasure in private grumbling, and this acts as a 
check upon too excessive a disregard of his authority and wishes. 
The mechanism of Tikopia aodety, like that of many another, is apt 
to emit cr^ks and groans as it works. There may come a time, 
however, when the chi^ tkinks that has wishes have been flouted 
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hr enough. Then the situation changes with amazing rapidity. 
The lightning of his anger flashes, and all abase themselves before 
it. The easy carelessness of his people is replaced by a vivid concern, 
and with anxious demeanour they hasten to do his bidding, ot try 
with soft words to padfy him, As one sees hU fury and hears the 
thunder of his voice, notires the solemn fiiccs and hushed tones ^ 
those who discuss the situation, one is left in no doubt as to who in 
the last resort rules the clan I Several times I have witnessed such 
a scene, and these were among the most dramatic moments of my 
residence in the island, revealing human passions of a depth one would 
not normally suspect sanong this quiet, easy-going Polynesian folk, 
Two of these cases were the direct result of contravention of the 
chief's orders regarding land. One was a complex situation wherein 
the Arikl Tafua vented his spleen on account of the cutting of trees 
for bark-cloth, and my friend Pa Raqifuri beame innocently involved. 
The other case concerned the Arikl Taumako, Pa Faitoka and a 
tan which the chief wanted to reserve for planting later in the season. 
He had in mind to have it cleared but stated that he did not want 
it touched for the time being. The piece of ground was named 
Te Koko. Pa Faitoka, presuming on his rdatiowhip—he was the 
brother-in-law of the chief, having married his sister—went off with¬ 
out announcing his intention and in company with Pakaaeijafa, a 
young man of the house of Faiot, began to prepare the ground. 
The Ariki Taumako went down to the like shore at the back of his 
house to bathe, as his custom was, and heard the sound of scrub 
being Med in the reserved area. He was angry, since his permission 
had not been asked and in fact his express wish had been disregarded. 
Suddenly the village was sttrtled by terrific yeUs, five in number, 
the "Ufu** whoops of offended dignity. The people tumbled out 
in alarm, to see their chief stalking back to his house- He asked 
curtly who was responsible and was told. Bn route he met his sister 
and cursed her in a fury, as if she had been to blame, “ May your 
ftthcr eat excrement. Filthy house. Who told you to go and dig ? 
May your father eat filth," and more to the same effect, all of which 
was rather shocking. She went off weeping. Then he spoke to 
Pa Rarovi, who lived near by, and to Pa Teva, his cousin; he gave 
them orders to go as his messengers and tell the leaders of the party 
to go off to the woods. This was a form of banishment. They 
were told to hurry, and in fear of the wrath of the chief went off at 
a smart pace. He ordered them also to go satn** whooping 

as they strode, a sign to all at large of his urgent displeasure, and 
a threat of disturbing consequences to the offenders. Being of a 
peacablc turn of mind, however. Pa Racovi, the senior of the pair, 
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vhooped twice only, zai that when well oa his way» at Aaai]a> to 
save rousing the land unduly. When the measengeis arrived duy 
cursed the culprits foe fools and told them dthec to dee to Paea or 
to take to the woods. OS tl^y went, Pa Faitoka wailing as he prO' 
ceeded on his way. He went to Faea where he t^age with Pa 
Papaivaru, The same afternoon a party went over with the cog- 
ai$ance» though not at the express with of the chief, to persuade hin 
to return. This is called the “ seeking.** They wece unsuccessful 
at that time, but on the next day but one he came back, and afur 
abasing himself before the chief and makit^ the customasy gift of 
food was received hack into favour again. 

The point of incercst to our present enquiry Is tlK attitude taken 
up by t^ people in geoetaL I discussed the matter with numbers 
of them, including Pa Fenuacara. Who has the tight of it ? ** 
asked man, and then immediately answered his own question 
by saying, “ The chief is right; I say the chief is conect. The mara 
that stand are the mara of the Ariki.. .'* and more to the same effect. 
Public opinion was all io the same direction. Everyone said prac¬ 
tically the same thing. “ The chief says ' Iltey are mdrt of the clan,’ 
but the clan says * They are smtu of t^ chief.* ** It was agreed that 
all fffora ate at the disc^on of the chief, and that no one should go 
and dig without his permisaioo. ** They have behaved badly •, the 
mara which stand ob^ the chief" was another general formulation 
of the situation. Oa such occasions theca is always discussion of 
the rights and wrongs of the case, and public opinion by no means 
always sides with the man of rank. This time, bowavet, there was 
no doubt about it; it was all on the side of the chief against the 
culprits, since it was held that through puce stupidity and negligence 
they had down in the face of general practice. It may be asked why 
pa Faitoka should have acted thus contrary to established custom. 
This was the question I put to my iofonoaats, and none could give 
a very specific answer. The truth seemed to be that being a man 
of strong personaliry and rather headstrong, he thought to cany off 
his high-handed action by virtue of hii dose teladooahip and friend¬ 
liness with the chief. He discovered his mistake too late. The 
instance here quoted demonstrated to me very clearly how supreme 
in the last resort is the power of a chief in Tlk^ia. If be tells a man 
to go to the woods, or to sea, be must obey. There is no other 
refuge for him. As the natives pot it, " If the Ariki has become 
angry with lum, where shall be go ? ** 

Tht strength of the chieTs posldoo in this case is indicated even 
more clearly when ic is realized that at the same time as his action 
was justified his chaiactte itself was being cotidzed. Pa Feouatara 
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after coroffientiog as already mefltioncd went on to make some 
pointed temarks about the chief himself, ** The chief is good, 
but his throat is bad,” he said; “the Aiiki is bad,” arguing 
that he was of a surly disposition, rarely smiled or cracked a joke, 
and altogether was a somewhat awkward customer—all of which 
is quite true. He was to be contrasted with his father, a very 
pleasant character. This personal depreciation, however, merely acted 
as a foil to the approval of the chief^s action in resenting what 
he interpiewd as a slight upon his authority and a disregard of his 
territorial overiordship. 

The interest of the chief in the land held by members of his clan 
is acknowledged and maintained from time to time by gifts of food 
to him, These take place on various occasions, in connection with 
sacred canoes ct houses, visits of ceremony or assistance at any of the 
chief’s public afWrs. The food is an indirect, nor direct recompense 
to the chief for his tacit permission of occupation. Chieftainship 
carries with it certain specific privileges. If one chief is going through 
the orchard of another he may take arcca nut of either the kak/a ot 
fttariki type, or green coconuts as he wishes, As the natives sty, 
such orchards are called " the places of the chiefs,” that is. the property 
of one it held to belong to all. This is really an expression of the 
solidarity of the group of chiefs, not an indication of true communal 
ownership. Proof of this is that the chief does not take ordinary 
food in such circumstances. Ac the present time the Afiki Kafika 
is living in Sukumatae on land which is Taumako property. The 
natives say “the land is the ground of the Atiki Taumako, who 
allowed the Ariki Kafika to settle on it.” And in explanation of this 
they continue, “In Tikopia here the chiefty houses have the name 
given CO them of ‘ one house.’ They are not a house through having 
married into each other and formed a body of kinsfolk (Asw a paifo ); 
they are one from of old.” Actually this attribution of kinship unity 
does not rest upon a real common origin, but upon an identification 
of interests on the one hand and intermacriage on the other. It is a 
ftictor of great convenience in the social order for the chiefs to be 
counted as a single group; the invocation of the kinship principle 
clothes the class unity in the fiction of a more fundamental social 
validity, 

If an Ariki happens to be passing with a companion through the 
orchard of a commoner—whether of his own or of another clan— 
and the latter sees him, he VptU take some green food and present it, to 
be carried by the follower. If the Ariki is alone this will not be done, 
since it is tapa for him to shoulder burdens. On one occasion when 
I was journeying with the Ariki Kafika from Uta over the steep and 
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stony passage in the hiU crest to Ro6aee he was presented with some 
coconuts en route. Because of his upu dK joh carrying them was 
deputed to me. Soonet than a^eai churlish I complied—a pro* 
cc^ng which wlU be doubdess very shocking to those who hold 
strong views on the position of dark-skinned pec^les. 

Ateca is one of the things which a chief can demand in the orchard 
of anyone where be happens to be. 'Hse stock formulation is r 
** areca-nuc stands in the orchard of a commoner but it is caJled the 
areca-nut of the chief; it is tlKre to supply the betel chewing of the 
ch ief.** If a bunch of areca nut is plucked in an orchard at the request 
of a chief» then the hist niK plucked from the lowest bunch is handed 
to the chief to test along xvitfa the particular bunch selecttd. This 
is an act of courtesy to give him an indication of the general quality 
of the produce of the tree ; it is a bunch some distance up the trunk 
that Is usually presented to him as being softer. 

The measure of control which a chief has over the lands of his 
dan Is of course a potendiJ source of fnction. Normally relations 
between them are of an equable character. When I was in Tikc^ia 
ihece was some slight feeling, however, on account the actions, 
real or alleged, of tl^ Asiki Tifua. He wu the 6ithe£ of a numerous 
family of sons, each of whom was rearing his own offspring. He was 
alleged to have said that the clan should consist only of his sons and 
tl»ir Bunilies, and to have endeavoured to secure this by the exercin 
of black magic, of which be was acknowledged to be a master. It 
was said that some of his near relatives, even his brothers, died as 
the result, as well as other memben of his clan. His method was to 
lay a curse {tuauku') on various places in the wood, so chat people who 
went to them were stricken with illness. Some died, others abandoned 
their orchards to the chief. For instance, the allied house of Fenutapu 
left their grounds on Mauqafaea, which now rests eatirtly in cha^e 
of the cUef. Others of the clan also, itkduding the father and 
brother of Pae Sao, died, and be himself was saved only through the 
power of his own deity. Such it the c^nnion the people at large. 
It was impossible, of course, to verify this by quenioiung the old 
man himself. Some colour was given to his general attitude, how¬ 
ever, by the fact that be caused two areas which had been previously 
used as communal gardens to be planted in coconut palms. In effxt 
he blocked the access of his people to land which really belong to 
his family. He had a p er fect ostensible right to treat it as he wished, 
but his people had been in the habit of resorting there whenever they 
wanted an extra patch of taro ground- His action was resented a 
little by his dan, not because it was a usurpaaon of their territory, but 
because it did not show quite that sympathy with them which their 
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chief ihould continujiUy ocicise. The Ariki KaHka commented on 
the situation from this point of view. 

A commoncf, however, has a measure of redress m the face of 
such encroachmeot. When the chief once enters into an orchard 
and berins to take food from it, then those in occupation abandon it 
to him^ In the CMC of Mauq»&ei- But if at a Uwt date tte 
oririnal owner wants to resume possession, then he will mal« a gift 
of food, go to the chief, crawl to his side, press his nose to hie knee 
and make his request. If the chief is sympathecic-and sensitiveness 
to public opinion wiU geneialJy dictate such a response-he will say, 
“ Oo and cleat your orchard and plant food for yourself and your 

"^^^^’statemcni that the lands of the clan are reaUy those of the 
chief can thus be reversed. Without a Mowing the chief could 
not work them j nor would he gain by continual enc^hm^t and 
oppression. Supported in ah public affairs by the food contributions 
of his clan members, it would be distinctly against his best interests 
to restrict their sources of supply very greatly. Tik^ is not like 
some African communities, where a man can leave a harsh chief aod 
attach himself to another of a mUder disposition, but ^ pow« of 
the chief, absolute though it is in theory, is continually held jo check 
in the interests of his people. In matters of land ownerthip the 
position of either party is defined by a system of rights and obhga- 
tions, dcUcttely adjusted and widely spread out through the various 
eocial institutions- If space allowed, a detailed analysis of a common 
form of statement would reveal the forces at work. A portion of 
around was described thus: “ The tw of the Ariki Ttumako, the 
mara in Saveto. As it stands it obeys the chief, but lU the crowd 
of his dan go to it.” Here is indicated that sphere of reaptocal 
relations, of titular ownership and actual use, which enters into so 
much of the Tikopia social economy. One important aspect of ^ 
su2erainty of the chieft over the land is that it tends to mitigate the 
force of disputes between members of the same clan at least. He 
says to the disputants, ” Abandon your fighting that you are carrying 
on there. Plant food properly for the two of you in my ground. 
The words " my ground ” are not empty of significance. For if the 
men persist in their quarrel the chief will send a message, “ Go the 
pair of you to your own place wherever it may be ; go away fwm 
my ground.” In fact, they have no ground then to resort to; their 
alternative is the ocean, so they capitulate. It may be noted th« the 
chief usually intervenes only wh^ there seems no prospect of an 
immediate settlement. 

This analysis of the rights of a chief must not obscure the tact 
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thic noxTOAli^ «ach orchaid is held bf the membeq t house ead 
thftt they ere the only people who work tbeteiii, 

DlSnOBUTION OP LAND AMONG INDIVIDUALS 

The property of the rerious families and claas is distributed 
fwly Indiscrimioately throughout the island, which would present> 
if a map were drawn in colour, a kind of patchwork e&ce. Plan III 
is a rough sketch (not to scale) showing the ownership of orchards 
in Uta. This district, somewhat over half a mile in leogth, may be 
termed the heart of Tikopia; it is the andeoc home ^ the three 
priAdpil clans, contains tl^ir most sacred buildings and is the scene 
of the most important ceremonies for the whole island. Bach 
orchard bears a name, either that of the bouse which owns it or that 
of one of its subsidiary components, and that name is uivxally bocne 
by the buildup (marked on the Plan) which stands near ^ lake 
ilMre and is the temple of the kinship gro\^. Possession of the 
property in each case is validated by ttadhioaal associatlors, part 
clearly historim], psut mythological; these do not take the form of 
a epeci£c tale which is narrated as proof of title, but comprise a series 
of incidents which are interwoven into the general theme of the 
emergence of Tik^ia sooety In its present state. The title to these 
orchards in Uta is nerer tjuestiorwd, though there iMy be sometimes 
dispute about exact bouo^riet, as in the oise of Maniva and Viisakiri 
mentioned below; the tiadidonal background is so well known to 
respoiuible people. But the existtoce a^ repetition of this body of 
current lore does serve to and perpetuate the distribudoo 

of land; k is the primitive counterpaic of a Record Odice in which 
parchment has not yet replaced the memory of men. 

A detailed account of the historical background to land ownership 
will be given elsewhere; > here a brief reference to a few instances 
must suffice. 

The Plan shows how the ordtards of Kafika lie in the centre of 
Uca, flanked by those of Taumako and Tafua. This is explained in 
cenns of ancestral residence two centuries or more ago, when the 
temples of the wete dwelling-houses of the chiefs as well, and 
they and their people were penned in Uta by the folk of ija Ravei)a 
CO the north and thoee of qa Faea to the south. Then came the 
slaughter of i)a Ravega, in which Taumako played a leading part, 
and which led to the acquisition of land in Te Roro and the adjacent 
part of Uta by them, and to the settling oi Fsqaxere under Kafika pro¬ 
tection in the centre. The later possession of Vaisakm by Faijarete 
* HitUry 
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V 4 S due to a gift from the Anlu Taum&ko, who took pity on the 
poverty of the Aciki Fai^arere, who stood ia the teladon of mother*s 
brother to him. The preseot poases&ioo of Seo by a house of Tafua 
is consequent on the arrrrtl of an icomigrant from Uvea and his 
adoption by the chief and a god of Tafua. As dse result of a Tongan 
invasion the autochthonous house of Sac had been extenninated, and 
the Ariki Taumako. who had been mainly responsible in repelling 
the Tongans, occupied the orchard. At ^ request of the ^ef of 
Tafua, however, be relinquished it to tlv immigrant, who refounded 
the ancient house. 

$0 the story runs, the occupation and use of each orchard by a 
kinship group being a material, visible expression of a complex 
history and mythology. 

An account may be given of the holdings of a few well-known 
people to give some idea of the resources available. Pa Petauta, foe 
example, describes his land interests as fcdlowsInland from hli 
dwelling is the orchard of Fetauta, vduch, with that of Marinoa, is 
really a single holding divided in olden times. Their areu are 
approximately equal. To the first named goes Pa Petauta and to the 
second Pa Mocuaqi, each keeping to bis own portion. Then there 
is Foi] 8 pae, a whole hill 00 the western aide of the lake, which is 
split up among the different household grot^ of sa Marinoa. Our 
one house works our hill, each goes to his orchard, each goes then to 
his usual place. One does not entrench on the orchard ^ another. " 
This territory, it may be noted, was acquired after the expulsion of 
qa Faea. The original orchard of this group is Kakau in Te Roro. 
This, as Pa Petauta says, has been ahandooed in recent times "; he 
has left It to be planted by Pa Torokiqa, vdio is a relative of his by 
an ancient marriage connection. Tlus funily it near, almost next door 
to the ground, and he is fer away. Then there is another orchard to 
which he goes. Murirarovaki; it lies 00 the north side of Vai Matautu. 

The neutral term goes ** is used by the Tiko^ with much more 
than the force of merely an ordinary visit to an orchard. It repre* 
sents not only access, but claim to right of access and udlixation of 
produce. But in this society, where joinr possession is so common, 
it avoids that connotation of exclusiveness which is given by our 
word “ owns " when used by an iitdividuaL 

Pa Taitai, a commoner of moderate means, has five orchards: 
Aroaro in Rakisu, Pankere (** a white man's name ") in Rotoaia, 
Poqarofo and Aqina in the bill*, and Matori not far from Rakisu. 
Variari, now held by Pa Roqomatmi, was given to this man by Pa 
TaJtai’s father. Pa Taitai, with only one brother, a bachelor and not 
likely to marry, is in a good posiriott. But he has the name of being 
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somewhat of a ipendthiift. A member of the house of Tsiua 9 ud to 
me, “ Yes I be has plenty of orchards, but he has not plenty of coconut 
—he has plenty of coconut, but he does not make good food. I 
think he drinks nuts every day. Some people, who let their coconuts 
ripen, have good food— fan, jstsua iaro, jjtffwya/#//—every day. 
Pa Taital has good food one day and not the next.*’ 

This statement expresses the general principle of Tikopia economy, 
that care should be exercised in the consumption of green coconut, as 
the most profitable use of the nut is obtained by allowing it to matuw 
and converting its flesh into cream. 

The Ariki Faijarere has six orchards, Faiiarcre and Vaisakiri in 
Uta, Uaro in Raveqa. Saupono in Rotoaia, Te Roro in Namo, and 
Tapukuru in Mauija. In addition there is Saravau, which is a mara 
where the clan come and plant. 

With this rather meagre allowance may be contrasted the territory 
of the Afiki Tafua. He controls Tafua and Pusi in Uea, Tasimauri in 
Kaveija, Paiu In Podmua, Vaimaniiu and Ratokafika in Mauqafaea, 
as also Rofcnua, Paka, and a portion of Tiate. the last-named pair 
are the man tan, which have been now planted in coconuts. Ac the 
back of his dwelling Motutpi he has an orchard and another Ruafao 
lies a little distance inland. Nearby also it Varuko to which Pa 
Rai)ifuri goes. In Rotoaia is Tuakamall, a poction of which belongs 
to Nau Niiinl. Pa Nitini ats in Tiare as well as the chief. There 
are again a number of orchards in Namo, which ate looked after by 
Pa Niutao, a relative. Two other areas, Matavai and Raqikofe, were 
formerly the ptopeny of another branch of the family, but since the 
males hsve died out the chief goes to them also. In addition there 
sre four othec orchards, Anmcra, Nanona, Sekeraija, and Matavio, 
which the chief handed over to his younger brother, Pa Maevetau, 
because their father was dead. This man also utilizes part of the 
orchard Fust. 

The holdings of the chief on Mauqafaea now comprise practically 
the whole of that slope of the mountain-side. ^ith regard to the 
two orchards of the Ragikofe branch, it was said that if the chief 
wished them to be hand^ back to the heirs on his death, this would 
be done, but if he wished them to pass to his own sons, it would be 
quite legitimate. To take one more example, that of Pa Nitini, a mao 
allied to the house of Tafua but of no particular eminence. He takes 
food from the following orchards: Tiaic (a portion), Sekeraqi, and 
Manoqafau in Mauqafaea, and Mesara in Rotoaia, all of which came 
from his father, Pu Puu. These he shares with his two brothers, 
and the Ariki Tafua does not go to them. From his wife he has the 
use of three others, a portion of Tuakamali in Rotoaia, Patekareka 
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in Mauxjafrca, and Te Aiavaka in SapaL This laci« is ‘where he now 
lives. Another orchard, Tc Vaicai in Te Roro, was abandoned by Pa 
Nidni in &toui of his brother Pa Naroko (now deceased) whose 
children have also several orchards in Namo. 

Examination o£ these cases of pr^>erty bolding indicates several 
principles at work. Although the orchid of any fim ily or indi¬ 
vidual may be sattered &eely over the iskod, there is a tendency for 
them to be correlated with residence. Those in a remou district are 
often left for tekdves to wnrk» so that in a generation or two they 
are apt to pass fiom one branch of a house to another. It is evident 
also that the tenicory of a bouse is not held in purely undifterentiaced 
communal ownership. Even between brothers there may be a 
division of the sources of ft>od supply, limn there is the custom 
whereby a man has access to lands th^gb hit wife. We have to 
consider therefore of what nature is the interest of an individual in 
the lands of his fSamily, and the ragbis of a woman in land. 

LAND RIGHTS WITHIN THE “HOUSE" 

In the broadest sense each orchard belongs to a but inveitiga- 
don always shows that by anangement one btiiiKh o&ly» a single 
household or a group of households, resorts to it I went one 
with the Aciki Kafika on to the plateau of Mauija, where many of the 
lands of his cbm lie. We enter^ the orchard of Veruveru v^ch, in 
the ghoecly sense, belongs to a Kaftka chief who was lost at lei on 
his way to Anuta; now be lives in the ocean as a powerful deity of the 
clan. In the evening pec^lc seated in (be orclurd inUnA h^ the 
spirits whooping down neat the sea. If the people are seated near 
the sea they hear the vmcea of the sprits up the inland. 

The dead chief and his peopl e spirits of the sea—are getting their 
food ^ffl the orchard. The orchard h also inhabited by a deity 
Pu Veruveru who is its guardian. Once upon a time be was a 
man and a cannibal. So much for the supernatural aspects of the 
situation. 

At the present time tbe orchard la divided into sections. The 
Ariki Kaiika cakes food fiom ooe portion. Pa Tarairaki from another, 
and Pa Siamano ftom a third. Each of the latter has about a 4 juartec 
of the ground and the Ariki a half Tbe division was made at the 
instance of Pa Mapusat^a, ^ father of Pa Tarairaki. Ail of us used 
to eac from the one oi^ard,’* said tbe chief, ** but be cut it up after 
the birth of his sons.** Between tbe area of the chief and that of the 
others a couple of chestnut trees serve as boundary. It may be noted 
that on entering the orchard tbe old man said to '* the orchard of 
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US of Pa Tapunki.'’ Here, as always, there was a clear distmetion 
betwceo the interests of group and of individual. The land is do- 
scribed in terms of either according to the demand of the situation. 
Where it is a question of reckoning the wealth of a house, then the 
generic term “ ours ” is used. But when definition of speafic interests 
t needed, it is given with a wealth of detail—a description accurate to a 

minute degree. .. ,. 

The general priodplc followed is to divide either the ground m 
each orchard or to aUot the separate orchards between the sons in a 
fetnily after the death of their frthec. As Pa Vainunu said, look « 
me and Pe Paoari, Each has his dwelling and each has the mouth of 
his oven, because the father of the two of u$ is dead,'* The mouth 
of the oven ” is a figurarive expression for source of food supply, 
that is orchard. The case is similar with the families of Taumako, 
Avtkofo and Vaijatau. The heads of these three households were 
brothers—the eldest, the former Ariki Taumako, now being dead— 
but now that their children have married and themselves have children 
old enough to take part in the work of the orchards and gardens, 
these lands have been allotted among them. So also with the houses 

of Maneve and Rcsiake. They eat " in the middle of the house, as 
the phrase is, that is, they go freely to each other’s dwellings for nwaU, 
but they do not take food for meals from one another’s gardens. 
Bach group has its own land. The separation began with the children 
of Pu Maneve and Pu Rciiake, who were brothers. 

Brothers with young families of children generaUy use the same 
orchard—as with Pac Sao and Pa Niact- The latter, the younger of 
the two brothers, obeys the instructions of his senior. He mentions 
CO him that he is going to get coconut or other products from ^ 
property; the lattes agrees or makes altemauve suggestions. Thu 
applies to trees, perennial plants and shrubs, In the case of taro or 
other annual each brother has his own plots, which he goes and digs 
whenever he wishes. The ground alone is common to both, but the 
crop is the property of the brother who has cleared the ground and 
planted it. If Pac Sao should want some taro, and for any reason 
has none of his own available, be goes and asks his brother to dig some 
from his plot, As a rule this is done not for immediate household 
needs, but to fulfil seme ritual obligation. 

Control over the bods held jointly by several brothers is v^ 
much at the discretion of the eldest. Their father may leave specie 
instructions to this cflccc before his death, According to Pa 
Fenuaara he expeacd the Ariki Kafika to advise him much as 
foUows : " My father will not divide the orchards among us, he wiU 
leave it according to my will. Such will be his words, ‘ As you dwell 
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here, beluiT« well to yoor btocbers. You «at £com your aagle food 
bttsis. I do aoc know about yoox childiyn wbo viU come after you; 
if your chlidien behave badly, then their otcharda must be divided.* " 
The same principles of mutual deference to each other and to the 
interests of the family as a whole, with some greater measure of respea 
for the eldest son, which mark the usual conduct of afiurs in Tikopia 
operate between close relatives in the domain of laadholding as 
well. 

The division of the joint property of a “ house/* it may be noted, 
is tffecKd as a matter ^ social froUty, ooi as m means of increasing 
productive power. There is no advantage to be gained from greater 
spedaliaacion, no more ecooomic efRdency, except only to a slight 
extent where an orchard is handed over to another group on account 
of its distance from the residence of the former owners. The 
primary factor involved is the desire to obviate divergence of personal 
interests; it is recognized (hat the larger the group concerned the 
greater the chance of dash between its members. The formation of 
new kinship groups by the process of fission is accompanied by, and 
in £sct expressed in, terms a spUttiog-up of the economic resources 
of the parent group. 


WOMEN AND LAND 

Women occupy a peculiar poeidon in regard to the holding of 
land in Tikopia. They have an interest in the lands of their father 
and this interest they pass oo to their own children, but the Inheri¬ 
tance goes no further than (his. Strictly speaking, it is not inheritance, 
for the death of the mother obliterates claim. It can be best de- 
icribed as an interest only in the land and not a clear dtle to it; the 
land is held in perpetuity in the nuie line. The situation is acilogous 
to the position of the Maw (distaff line) in regard to the taaa 
time (male line) in Samoa, though k is not clear from the work of 
Macgant Mead and others just where in that community the interest 
through the female stops.' 

Before a woman is marded of course she takes food with her 
fiwhef*s household, so needs no ^>edal rights. On her marriage her 
tefi is divided off from the lands o( her ffctber*s family by her male 
relatives. The aUotment is made to her only at the time her 
marriage and is not determined in advance. As always in Tikopia 
this gift to her is made with an eye to the f^perity of her children. 
It may be regarded as one item in the series of ^ which tva/wa 
make to their /ama tsptt. After her marriage the woman ceases to 
* Mead, Smisi Offm^aiim tf iS, lo-t. 
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tik« food from tbe Isuids of her father and brothers and thef do not 
go on to her land. If food is absolutely lacking on her aide of the 
hedge, dteo she ouy “ )ump over,” as the phrase is, to their portion and 
cake 'vhat is necessary. To thif no objeccion is made because, as It 
is sdd, “ they are of the one fruit” The voman regards this special 
land as hers in distinction from the orchards of her husband. She 
may say to him t " I chink I shall go and gather food for us from my 
own orchard.” Normally of course the husband resorts to his 'wife’s 
kad-^ for escample in the case of Pa Nicini mentioned above—with- 
out formality, and when they are reckoning the household wealth the 
orchards of both are considered together. This marriage settlement, 
as it may be called, goes with the woman in the rare event of divorce. 
The orchard of the woman remains alienated from her father’s funily 
only for the duration of her life. When she dies, it will revert to 
them again. There are, however, certain exceptions to this rule. 
When the daughter of a chief marries an immigrant, who is naturally 
landless in Tikopia, or another man whom the chief particularly 
favours, the chief may give his daughter as dowry an orchard or so, 
with the speciRc provision that it is to remain in the possession of her 
descendants, and not to be handed back on her death. It may be 
noted, though, that this does not invaUdate the general principle, since 
in succeeding generations the land continues to pass down in the 
male line. As examples of this may be mention^ the orchard of 
Somosomo, which passed to the family of Fenutapu on the marriage 
of a daughter of Tanakifocau, Ariki Kafika; and that of Pareava, which 
was handed over with hJs second daughter on her marriage into the 
house of Patumaru. In eatlier years the orchitd of Raktu was handed 
over by Pu Veka when his daughter married Toakl and founded the 
house of Mariooa, and Matotokii}a by Tulsifo to the ancestor of 
Torokinga in aimiltr style. Genertdona ago Facerava, son of Rifu, 
Ariki Taumako, had an orchard of this name, Facerava. After hit 
death, without descendants, it reverted to the house of the Taumako 
chiefs, hut on the marriage of Nau Matai^i, mother of the present Pa 
Raqiftu, they handed the orchard over to this family. The woman 
was from Anuta and her father asked the Ariki Taumako chat she 
be given ground in Tikopja, hence the orchard was handed over to 
her and her descendants. Again the house of Tlu, descendants of 
Paldsiva, eldest brother of Facerava, held land for six generations. 
The last representatives were three unmarried men and a woman 
who married into the house of R«i]aru. After the extinction of the 
male side of the line the orchards reverted to the chief of Taumako, 
who takes food there nowadays. 

^Hule children remain unmarried they use theic mother’s land. 
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On thaz marmgc, howeyet, they will relinquish this Jateresc and take 
food only In the ozchards of their father and in the orchards of the 
person each has married. For exampie. when Nau Rarokau took a 
husband she was given an orchard ftf r Vai Teputa by her house. 
While her son Pa Tiicai remained urunaroed he used to go there 
either with his mother or alone to get food, but oq his mirdage be 
began to rest (mosM). that is, to leave civ orchard to his motbet*s 
brother. His resources were limited by this act. but on the other 
hand they expanded by tSw use of tl^ orchard received from his wife, 
so that the net result was much the Nau Rarokau herself, 

however, continues to utilize the orchard for the family benefit during 
her life, after which time it will revert finally and definitely to the 
house of her bioiher and his snm. A fiuher will say to his son on 
his marriage. ** You will go to the orchards of your wife and your 
children. Now let it be finished as concerns thou from your mother 
end mother’s brother.'* The native attitude is chat such a man ** has 
rested because be has married away into another house." If the 
land is not abandoned by a mm on his marriage, then it usually is 
when his mother dies. On her death the son handt the land over to 
her house “ because its origin is difierent. Ihe orchard of the woman 
which came with her stands only while she is living. When she dies 
it will be given back to the places of her kindred," the natives say. 
But there ace exceptions to this. 

Not always does a person take advantage of the fitcalides ofiered 
through the maternal connecdoo. Pa MotuaQi, for example, the son 
of the sister of the Ariki Taftsa. said to me," riw chief invited me to 
eat from his lands but I objected because my brothers have married 
throughout and their children are many." By his " brothers '* be 
meant hit cousins, the chieTs sons, who, as we have already seen, 
threaten to enlarge the chiefiy house of Tafua to unwonted size. 

The marriage setdemeot is apparendy not nnivetaal in Tikopia. 
It is said that if a man is very poor be will not invite his daughter to 
utilize any of the &ffliiy land. This must be rase and I have no cases. 

Another example will illustrate the working of the native system 
of land tenure in respect of the principles set oiR above. Tauqaiakau 
is a bachelor in a branch of the great Raropuki house. His orchards 
ace three. There is Saupe, be shares with the son of his masikita^a^ 
Pa Mauqakena. The two of dvm only take food ftom it. Then 
there is Foi]ataku, a hill above the lake on which each branch of 
the house has its own orchard. He has his own section to which 
he alooe goes, and his cousins have theirs. Lastly, there is Fakaete, 
which he shams with the ioas of his father's brother Pa Reqaru. The 
position is this. He told me, " both my fisthers married and then 
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divided thdi orchards; my father went then to Saupe while my 
fathet in Rcqaiu went to Foqacaku.’* By his “ father in Rci)aru” 
he meant of course his father’s brother. As regards Forjataku, Pa 
Raijimarepe, if told by his brother Pa Reqaru, used to go and get 
coconuts and other foods from the orchard. He could on his own 
account go and plant taro there and when it was mature take it out. 
But unless specially ditccted he could not plant enduring trees or 
take the fruits of such. That is, his brother was the real owner and 
he had only the ordinary privileges of a relative. Tauijarakau shares 
the orchard of Saupe with Pa Maui^akena because the latter’s mother, 
Nau Paka, was a sister in a dusiiicatoiy sense of Tau^arakau’s father. 
She was from the house of Saupe, a branch of that of Racopuka, 
and Tauqarakau said, “ when my aunt dies the orchard will stand 
in my name alone, I alone shall go there and Pa Mauqakena will 
abide.” 

So far rhe assumption has been made in our description that the 
reversion of an orchard takes place without friedon. This, however, 
is not always the case. Quarrels are ^uice frequent, since the rule 
is not absolute, and on the death of his mother a man may warn to 
keep the orch^ for himself, especially if she has no close male 
relatives living. Not long ago there was a quarrel between Pa Porima 
and Pa Raropuka over this. The mother of the Utter was from 
Sukumarae, a house allied to that of Porima, and he wanted to remain 
and uke food from her land. Pa Porima told him to go but he 
refused, su)d an argument ensued. This developed into a light in 
which each side threw stones at the other. When the supply was 
exhausted they went for more; no one was hit but there was much 
dodging. Then Pa Porima took a knife and rushed at Pa Raropuka; 
he was held back by a crowd of men, who grasped his wrists and arms 
and tried to wrest away the knife, while Nau Paiu held It across 
her breast. The struggle went on for some hours, it was said. Pa 
Porima kept on telling the men to take away their hands that he might 
give the knife properly to Nau Paiu, It should be remembered here 
that a married woman is an object of respect in Tikopia; she must 
not be harmed. Her presence in the fight, therefore, immobilized 
Pa Porima. However, the men would not do as he requested. 
Hence he refused to give up the knife, fearing lest he would be laughed 
at, and people would say that it had been wrested from his hand. 
At last, during the afternoon, the hands of the men were lifted oR 
and he courteously relinquished the weapon to Nau Paiu, At this 
moment appeared the patty of reinforcement, the Ariki Kalika, ?a 
Teva and many others, yellmg as they came. At their head was 
Kau KaRka, and as she appeared the opposition, who were of Faea, 
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disftppe^d. Wbea the part; canx up Pa Porima $bowe<) himself at 
his bouse to let them see that he was oot injoied. a lot of talk 

the matter was allowed to rest. But sa Paea did not return to the 
orchard. Here the posidon was complicated by the old district feud, 
but the situation is by oo means rare. 

During my Stay in Tikopia the bouses of Peru and of Mataioa, 
both offshoots originally of Taumako stock, went to f^ht about an 
orchard Foqasapa in Maui)a. Of old the ground belonged to the 
family of Nurja which has now died out. l^y were a branch of the 
house of Maniva, as also Is FetiL After their demise the house of 
Turau entered into possession of the orchard, Nau Turau being a 
daughter of Nuc]s. Later Pa Peru, as a representadve of the original 
male side, came also and the two houses planted food therein side by 
side. The house of Tunu, bowerer, who were fim in the field, 
objected after a while and cut down banacus and other things planted 
by Pa Petu. He retaliated and destroyed food which they had 
planted. This act is a kind of final insult and in^tacion to wan 
The interest of the house of Mataioa, who took up the quarrel, comes 
through Nau Manono, wife of one of their young men, who, as the 
daughter of Nau Turau, went and cleared brushwood and planted in 
the debited ground. The land did not come to her as her dowry, 
but she went on her own initiative, thus challenging the reversion 
to the male aide of the house. Each protagonist was supported by 
other bouses. Curiously enough the main group of Maniva went to 
aid oot Pa Fetu but the house of Mataioa, the reason being chat the 
mother of Pa Maniva came from that house. They are knwn to be 
a house of quarrelsome kind, tom by petty feuds. Pa IUi)ituifo and 
others went to assist Pa Fetu, The Ahki Taumako sat at home and 
did not interfere, although the orchard was uodec his control. It was 
said by public opinion chat the bouse of Peru was in the right since 
they were of Maniva, the oii^nal owners. Because the woman of 
whose dowry the orchard formed a pan was dead, the orchard should 
revert to the Maniva representative. But, it was argued too, the 
house of Tutau and their active represeotaiives in Mataioa had (Uso 
right on thdi side, since they had been in possession for a long time 
and had planted much food. Here, as in other communities, utiliza¬ 
tion tends to give prescriptive right in csses of debatable owncrship- 
Tbc whole village of Taumako went in full force to help in the fight. 
The result when I first l^ard of it was uncertain- The suggestion 
was made by Mataioa that the orchard be handed over to Rimakoroa, 
eldest son of the Ariki Taumako. and that both sides from 

resorting to it if no agreement could be arrived at This was in 
accordance with ancient custom : “ when commoners cat in the place 
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of the chief «id fight, chea they speak thus that someone of the chiefly 
f^mtly should go aad eat there iastead.” 

After all, the ^ht did not eventuate. There was a lot of accusa¬ 
tion and denial about the cutting down of food plants and some hard 
lying, hut no material results. Finally, it was agmed by both panics 
to continue lo joint occupation of the land. There was, however, a 
sequel. Some days afterwards the house of Mttaioa began to make 
thatch foe a sail, announcing their intention of going off to sea in 
consequence of the quarrel. They considered that they had been 
badly treated, that their dignity had suffered and this was thek 
dramatic method of seeking tehabilitation. Their preparations we« 
made, but before any canoes were put into the water a messenger 
came from their chief ordering them to desist. This was ignored. 
A succession of ninnexs Mowed aU through the morning until at 
last, about midday, they ceased to get ready and to declare their 
firmness of purpose. In their turn they went to the Ariki in his 
dwelling of Motuata and crawling to him thus publicly abandoned 
the projected suicide trip. They afterwards sent a compensatory 
gift CO the chief for having flouted his emissaries in the first place. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTES 

Arguments not over the actual ownership of orchards but over 
their precise boundaries are also fiurly frequent. I wicoeised one such 
between people of Maniva and of Pai)acere. I went one morning to 
}lavei)a and found ?om sa Taumako almost empty of men. They 
had gone to Uta to fight with sa Faijarere, it was said, with knives 
and axes. Accordingly 1 went over there- When I arrived the two 
groups of people were sitting separately, each in its own orchard. 
No actxuU fighting took place, but by the accounts of eye-witnesses, 
one man had pranced around with a club in warlike gestures and a 
couple of others bad pulled each other about. 'Hiere was quite a 
crowd of people, thirty or so t side, including a number of children. 
As usual there were the few iitecondlables who wanted to fight it out 
at once, but they received very little encouragement from the others. 
On this occasion the pacific atricude of Taumako was, to a large 
extent, due to the presence of the Ariki Faqarere in the other orchard, 
which had a distinctly quietening effect. Standing among them I 
heard frequent admonitions of " Don’t calk like that I The chief is 
there.” The cause of the dispute was an ancient boundary stone set 
in the ground, which it was said had been shifted by one side and 
moved back again by the other. Pa Raqateatua, son of the Faijarere 
chief, had planted in what was alleged by the house of Maniva 
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to be tbek territory; thb vits ijitflWri. A coconut palm on cbe 
boundary wu also claimed by both parries. At one rime a woman 
of Pai^aiexe and Nau Tarikitoga (sister of Pa Manila) had made some 
sort of arrangement, but this had not lasted. After much talk on 
this occasion, a couple of men of Fai)arere came to the boundary where 
the crowd c^ Taumako folk were standing amidst the banana and 
pulaka plantirions a nd a wordy and acrimonious discussion began. 
Curses of “ May your fathers eat filth ** were ^equently hurled at the 
other side. The stone was moved sevetal rimes usdl both parties 
were satisfied, and the crowd then dispersed. In this final $ectle> 
menc Mairuj^a, son of Pa Manlvt, to^ a prominent part. His 
supporters had waited for him to cotxte, since be was one of the 
principal cepcesemarivea, and as the chief was present in the other 
party, they wanted autboritarive backing. In the end it was he who 
indicated the place at which it would be good to set the stone. 

If a dispute berveen houses of a cl^ threatens to become really 
serious, then the chief may incerrene and send both parties away from 
the ground, announcing his imenrion to enter into possession himself. 
This is quite justifiable in naUTe eyes, since be is overiord, and in the 
lut resort all his people bold their lands at h» discretion. Bven the 
warning of such a possibility is usually enough to induce the rival 
claimants to compose ebeir dlAsrences. Between groups in difierent 
clans, however, no such course is possible, and the feud may smoulder 
for a long rime, until radical action causes one side to yield. The 
Ariki Tafua was involved in such a case some years ago. It com 
earned the boundary between Kafika and Tafua ground in the swamp 
of Tavi. Pa Fenuatara went there one day and found that cbe stone 
which marked the division bkd been moved and put into the middle 
of the swamp. He put it back. Later be was very ill, and he blamed 
the Ariki Tafua, who be said, had been standing in the swamp, un¬ 
perceived by him, and had bewitched him. A^ a period of very 
serious sickness he was cured by bring carried to the same chief for 
treatment At the same time Fa Raqimaseke, of the house of Tavi, 
was standing in the swamp too, and alleged that be beard the speech 
of the Ariki as he laid the curse upon Pa Fenuatara; the old chief 
saw him and cursed him aloud by bis adse-gods (of peculiarly malig* 
nant power). ‘‘I left my work in Ae swamp,” said Pa RAijimaseke, 
” and came and stood at the side of my house. Then I called on my 
ancestress, Pufine i Tavi, and was well” But Pa Fenuatara was in 
ignorance, hence his illness. 
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OWNERSHIP CONDmONED BY USB OF THE SOIL 

More indication may now be glvea of the way in which aa orchard 
ia used by a group of people who hare a common incereac in it. 
Uofortucacely I did not make a plan of an orchard of any one family, 
giviog the location of the pbes of Caro, etc., which would iUuscrace the 
genec^ principle. But the facts derived from much individual enquiry 
ate clear enough. The more permanent reiouccea of the piece of 
ground are at the disposal of all; the bead of the group exercises 
authority in case of abuse. Seasonal products, as taro or yams, are 
planted by individual members in any vacant area of the or^rd 
and are controlled by the planter, though application to draw upon 
them may be b«ely made by the others, and will be granted. Soon 
after I had arrived in Tiko^a I went one day with Te Ra^iaca to an 
orchard of his family. With ua went Seteraki, his brother's son, 
and there we found Arikimata, his brother. The orchard as a whole 
belonged to the Arild Tafui, but being an old man he had left it to 
his sons to work. Most of its food resources were joint propecty 
without restraint. If any of them wanted coconuts, bananas, wild 
yams, bark for cloth, he came and took what he required without 
asking permission of anyone. I asked what would happen if he 
took too much. The answer was, “It would not maccer.” As 
frequently is the case with early enquiries In field-work, the question 
was invalid from the start: too much " implies excess over re¬ 
quirements, attd when these are determined only by hunger or by 
ceremonial needs, there is little incentive for the amount taken to be 
too great. There is the possibility of preservation of food by an 
individual, as the storage of coconuts In an enclosure {nmv), but this 
would not afiect his position greatly, as the stock would be available 
for general family utilization. The limited scope of exchange of food 
for other goods, too, gives small incentive for the accumulation of 
wealth upon a food basis. Little personal advantage is to be derived 
from utilizing the product of the common land in ezeeas of one’s 
co-sharers. 

la the orchard a patch of yams stood in one comet, planted by 
Ankimata. These were to be dug by him at the pr<^er time, and 
would not be touched by any of his brothers. If they should be re¬ 
quired for family needs, as for a funeral feast, or a present, then his 
permUsion would be obtained in family conclave, Arikimata had 
also put a faj>M sign of coconut leaf on the stems of certain palms; 
he did cot want the fruit touched, since he wished to have some 
dry nuts for the maldng of valia pudding. Again bis interests were 
respected. If Rai)iata wanted coconuts badly, then he might climb 
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the pilms ftnd take some, but would make a point of going to his 
brother's house and telling him afterwards. The reply is usually “ B 
laid," “ It is well,” As will be seen later, much of Che economic life 
of the Tlkopia is managed on this principle of utilization and sut^ 
sequent announcement to the owner, While in the orchard we drank 
the milk of green coconuts, They were husked by Arikimata who 
carefully piled the husks in a heap, rind outside; this is partly ir) 
deference eo the tutelary deity of the coconut, but Is also a sign 
to the other owners of a lawful use of the property. Thieves, 
being in baste, usually leave the debris scattered al^ut. Old bark- 
cloth trees are cut as required, If one of the brothers should plane 
some, however, then they will not be taken without advising the 
planter. The person who wants them goes to the planter or his 
wife and asks permission to fell the trees, Later be goes and gives 
coconuts, bark-cloth or some other small equivalent. Such are 
the principles on which family ownership of land is managed in 
Tikopja. 

Partly owing to the wide extensions of the kinship system, however, 
and partly to the workings of the rules of etiquette and reciprocity, 
these principles have a wider application. In certain spheres, notably 
some kinds of food, the diflefwtjacion between permanent owner¬ 
ship and use at will Is much wider chan in out own society. The 
cardinal points of the Tikopla system are : a definite link of a special 
and enduring kind between specified areas of ground and persons ot 
groups of persons; wide rights of temporary utilization of the products 
of the ground by any other person without asking prior permission ; 
verbal acknowledgment of die special link aftorvards by the user, 
accompanied often by a material gift. 

For instance, I went one day with Pa Re^aru to examine his planta¬ 
tion of tobacco at Tufenua. ^low us lay an orchard where coconut 
palms stood, the property of hii brother-in-law. Pa Nukuariki. Pa 
Ret^aru climbed a tree and took one of the green nuts for our refresh¬ 
ment, explaining that his sister was married to this man. Later, when 
we fud drunk, he said to me, “ Let us go and announce to him the 
coconuts that have been plucked by the two of us,” This is the 
ordinary custom. If a man is thirsty, he takes a coconut ftom an 
orchard which he happens to be passing, then later goes and informs 
the owner, who gives 1 ^ approval If he did not advise the owner that 
would be stealing j if the owner did not approve of his action that 
would be churlishness of an extreme kind. If the owner docs not want 
his palms touched, then he binds sago fronds (or coconut fronds) 
around the stems; no one but a thief—or a dose relative—will then 
meddle with them. In the case of a few coconuts no recompense is 
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nede to the ownftT> &ince they are plendful, and are in continuai 6ruic. 
The only obligatioa laid upon the person who takes them i$ to make a 
point of advising the owner. Ic is not enough to wait until one sees 
him abroad a few days later, chough if one happens to meet him in the 
path on the way home that is suflicient, On this occasion ic happened 
that we later saw a son of Pa Nukuariki standing on the beach. 
Pa Rei)acu told him what we had done, that we had taken one gceeo 
nut for ouc own use and dry nuu for the children who accompanied 
us. The lad answered politely, “ It is good to pluck coconuts for oux 
friend.’" There are no very rigid rules; an easy application of common 
sense governs the situation. 

Much the same is the case with breadfruit. A ptsscr-by may see 
a ripe breadfruit in an orchard and take it. This is leglDmite, and 
the owrter, seeing it gone, will nor object. The reason is that btead> 
fruit once ripe soon tots, and its aop does not stay long on the me. 
It is termed a feaafwu, a voyaging child, a viator ; aftet a month 
or so it is gone. But it is an important food of the people. And in 
this case the man, having taken his breadfruit, goes to his house, 
makes his oven and compounds a pudding, a portion of which he 
carries to the person to whom the fruit belonged. This is Zt/aMaara, 
the acknowledgment. Such conduct is not permissible with ocher 
foods, as dry coconuts and with bananas—this is theft. The diJfertoce, 
it is said, lies in the fact chat they fruit constantly, and with them 
there is no waste. Breadfruit in hill crop may fall and rot, but not so 
these other foodstuffs. The same restriction applies to taro, yarns and 
pulaka. 

A special variety of this general principle applies to the large areas 
of open ground where taro planting tak^ place in quantity. These 
ace split up into a number of plots owned by houses and family- 
sections of houses. The custom is that any man who wants to plant 
in the ground of another is at liberty to do so, even without asking 
permission. I was a little taken aback when I fiisc heard this. 1 
was talking to Pa Niukapu one evening in front of my house 
when he pointed out to me a patch of ground that he had cleared 
two days before on a hillside half a mUe away. I presumed that 
it was his own land? No. Then it was his wife’s? No. A 
near relative’s ? No, it was someone quite dUferent. He had asked 
permission, of course ? No. Then he proceeded to explain that 
this was a custom of Tikopia. One plants taro somewhere, waits 
until ic is mature, and then goes and removes it; one does not go 
to steal the crops of another, one goes only to get one’s taro. 
Latex one makes a present in return for the use of the soil. Asked 
why he wanted to plant taro in another man’s orchard, Pa Niukapu 
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answefc^a My wish* simply.” He liked the look o£ the place foe 
growing laro. 

Ic is interesting in rhis connection to consult the accompanying 
Plan IV (not drawn to scale) of the taro gardens is Rakbu, as they 
were in the planting season of April 1929. The names indicate the 
houses of the owners of the ground, the numbers the owners of the 
taro planted there. It will be seen that while there is a considerable 
degree of coincidence, there are also many people who have made 
use of the ground of others, and that this has gone beyond the bounds 
of clan afhliacion. The term yao applied to such plantii^ ground 
refers primarily to the low scrub which grows on such land when ic 
is left fallow. Each division of such a held is called n tarularu^ and 
is marked off from others by tuah>i of scones. Thus there is the 
tarutarn of sa Rarovi, the iarntaru of sa Fai]arere etc., rights over the 
land which remain unchanged from season to season. These are the 
owners of the soil. Within each division stand patches of taro, 
belonging to various households, or even to individuals, such as 
unmarried men. These are spoken of as, for Insunce, “ a tare sa 
Tast^** “ a ktri sa Tastj^a** **t$m sa Tasn^a," that is referring simply 
to the growth of cultivation there. From season to season these 
atiribut'ons change, as people select different sites for cheir crops. If 
ground is plentiful, then even young bachelors may have separate 
plantings of this kind j otherwise each household plants as an entity. 
Where separate persons plant, no other member of the household 
presumes to take the crop from the patch of another. In such case 
each person brings his own “ secs ” for planting, that is, topi of taro 
cut dose to the tuber. A man may get assistance from others of his 
relatives {kam a paiti) if he wishes; this is quite commonly done. 
Thus in the apparently communal planting of the house of Tafua 
each little household did its own work, but Pa Nukunefu had his 
brcthet8*in-law Pa Teva and Koroamaqoni working for him. 

When a person plants for himself in the ground of another, it is 
common to get pennisslon first; owners who have been anticipated 
in their desire for a particular piece of their own ground say that it is 
” correct ” (« /mv) to do so. Unless under exceptional drcomstances 
this is granted. But to go and dig straightway on the ground of 
another is also done feequently, and brir^s no rebuke. If a man 
wishes to reserve his land, then he sets up a coconut frond on a 
stick as a sign of tapu. No one will then interfere. But if a man 
wants very much to plant in that particular spot, he will go and ask 
the owner's permission; this is rarely refused. Between chiefs little 
ceremony is used- The Ariki Kafika said, ‘‘ The chief who wishes the 
ground of another chief comes, docs not advise him, but begids to 
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PLANTERS OF TARO (see Pltti IV) 

(^nttn indieoced by numben tta Pltn. owners of soil by houM«fume») 


1. Pa Thuoa 

ji. Pt Fenucuraki 

i. tama i Peka 

js. Ariki Kalika 

). Pa Nopu 

jj. Pa Siukirims 

4. Fa Rarjlmakim 

94. ea NukuaeikJ 

j. paito INukutauoaru 

Pa RcQtru 

6. Pa Paoceu 

36. Pa Rtroftra 

7. PaMocuaol 

37. Pa Vainunu 

t. PiNukunefu 

jk. n Torofakatooa 

9. PtRaoifufi 

39. la Petauta 

10. Arikl TaRia and 

40. Pa Pogamuna 

Pe Mukava 

4!. at Rarotoa 

n. paito 1 Tatua 

4s. PaNukutsuo 

IS. tims i Sautapu 

43. Pa Feewafara 

iy Tsmurlunu 

44. Pa Vaimatinl 

>4. PaMoeoisl 

4). Pa Tooarutu 

tj. PaTokenu 

4$. Pa Ttranluo 

id. Pa Raoifatua 

47. Ksvaraunlu 

17. PaNukuomanu 

49. Pa NulratsucJci 

i3. Pa MsuQakena 

49. Pa RaQitafurl 

:p. VanisrsDs 

JO. Pa Nukusaumako 

so. M NukutsuQaru 

jt. Firorjki 

St. paito 1 Palu 

3 a. Pa Niatt 

ss. wKsfiks 

}]. PaParekofe 

S). Nukuioroklrsro 

34. PaTapuQa 

S4. FaTtical 

33. Nau Maraijtone 

ij. saVetereJ 

3d. Pa Raoifalttuvla 

i6. Tifoiuu 

37. Pa Paieata 

a?. Pae Orokofe 

3$. pa Tekaupeu 

it. Pa RtQimatete 

)9, PaNukuKoa 

39. Pa Nukuva 

do. Pa Niita 

}0. aa Paitoka 

6t. Pakaiankta 


Nons.^The deck pecchee on tbc Pkn itpceeent plots not cultiTeied thet seuon. 

The nsmei of the owners of the tsto ere cepsodueed ts given me. Some 
ere married men (Pv —), eome married couples (m ■^), some a group 
of kimfelk 00^ i —some unmarried men or women (names 
without prefix), Since the data were given to me by men, it Is 
probable that in a number of oses they omitted to mention chat In 
the aenial planting the wives assisted thru husbands. But this Is 
iramalerial, sioee the owaerahip and use is joiru in such ease. 
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clear.'* This happened in the season mentioned above. Reference 
to the Plan will show that Kaiika land was planted by the fanuly of 
the Tafua chief, although they had a considerable area of their own 
land vacant at the time. And they did not even notify the Ariki 
Kahka that they were going to utiliae his ground. This he cook as 
a matter of course. 

Somecunes this elastic interpretation of rights over land is a 
cause of irritation. Pa Taramoa came back one evening quite angry 
because he went to dear in the ground of sa Tavi and found Pa Sauki- 
rlma in possession, having already deated the patch he wanted. He 
began to dear at the side of the old man's plot, but said that he felt 
ashamed ; he had been driven off. Evidently ^e old man had been 
rather curt with him. Pa Raijimaseke, representative of the house 
of Tavi, who was present when I heard the tale, said that he was 
angry, since Pa Saukirima had been given permission not by him, 
the “ root ” of the family, but by Pa RaqiPakaino, hli mana, but not 
directly in authoricy. 

The main reason that sa Tafua took Kafika ground was that on 
their own the vegetation was not grown enough to postulate a good 
crop. They were engaged in spedaily eMensivc planting on account 
of the proposed feast of the Ariki Tafua, and a large number of sa 
Faea followed their chief in Rakisu, dealing, digging and planting 
taro for several weeks. Only a few of sa Raveqa were there, for they 
objected CO the state of the mera, saying that the iw, the covering 
vegetation, was not high enough for them. Sa Faea could not afford 
to be particular, since this wss prtciicaliy the only mara available 
to them, two others, Paka and Tiare, having been pisuitcd in coconut 
at the instance of the old chief, as mentioned earlier. Sa Raveijt, 
having plenty of good taro ground, could pick and choose their 
garden sites. 

Some acknowledgment for the use of planting ground u usually 
made in the form of a basket of raw or of cooked taro. This gift is 
never omitted when a man makes use of a portion of ground directly 
controlled by a chief, of either his own or another dan. “ He g«s 
to present the taro, be it raw or cooked, to the chief, because he has 
cultivated in the mara of the chief." 

A person usually has four or more plots of taro in the ground at 
once, but if he is a an industrious fellow, he will have as many as 
ten plots or so. The crop is taken from one or two only at a time, 
so that when these are exhausted others will be ready. Planting goes 
on fairly regularly throughout die year- In Rakisu the plots ate apt 
to be amaller than elsewhere, " since people go to the ground," that 
is, tl^y like it. 
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The traditional method of utiiizmg garden lartd in Tihopia raises 
aevetaJ questions in regard to possible competition among those 
desirous of planting. Such a s7Stem of comparatively free access 
can obviously obtain only in a society where there is no great land 
shortage. In Tikopia again, the soil is, broadly speaking, of the same 
general fertility throughout the island, so that there is no considerable 
quantity of *' marginal land.” One of the most important factors 
governing choice of planting sire is the state of the undergrowth 
there, and It is this more than anything else which makes people 
resort to the land of others from time to time, instead of keeping 
within their own property. Competition for particular plots is not very 
intense, and the reci^nlQon of heavy calls impending upon his food 
resources is usually sufficient to drive a man to begin to plant early in 
the season when there is a good quantity of appropriate land available. 
The power of selective restriction given by the /apk sign means also 
that in case of need an individual owner can put a temporary barrier 
against the community interest operating in his property. As in 
other spheres, the actual operation of ffie prindpies of individual 
and group interest in land is governed by tlK code of avoidance of 
excess. A person who attempted to keep his land always for himself, 
or who systematically exploited the best land of others, would gradually 
incur opprobrium which would hamper hia activities in other direc* 
dons where conoperadon was essential. Even in tlie case of a chief 
this tends to be an important factor. 

The diflerence in custom between fceedom of access to garden 
land and restriedons In the case of orchards, it is suggested, can be 
correlated with the difference in the natu re of the crops In each. Where 
the crop is compartclvely impermanent, resdng in the ground only 
t season, the owner of the ground is not seriously hampered by being 
deprived of the use of it. But in the case of coconut palms, bread¬ 
fruit trees, paper mulberry trees, Canaiium almond and other fruit 
trees, which stand for a generadon or more, the inconvenience to the 
owner of the soil would be far more manifest. 

Occasionally the owner of an orchard desires to block all access 
to it i this is usually the result of irritation at theft or damage 
done. Thus soon after the young people of Faea started playing 
/« 42 #—a kind of hide-and-seek—it night, one man barred all the 
paths to his piece of ground with branches. Another time Pa 
Motuata, in anger at some of his bark-cloth tree spats having 
been appropriated without pennission, cut a couple of trees and 
blocked the main path to Uta. His acdoo was respected for a while, 
chough the Ariki Kahka commmented on it adversely. It is the 
path of gods and of chiefr; no one may block it.” Then he added. 
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** But if & man 'wants spars why doesn’t he go and cut them in his 
own orchard ? ’* 

Ownership of the lake and the foreshore is not os clear<ut as in 
the case of land. The lake is regarded as the property of the four 
duefs, joindy ; it is “ The Water of the Chieft.” The Ariki Kafika 
as the senior of these has the leading right therein, and be complained 
to me father wryly that when a white man from a European vessel 
went duck-shooting there his permission had not been first obtained, 
nor had any of the bag been presented to him as a token of his suaer- 
ainty. But he hardly expected while people to know and observe 
the Tikopia rules of good manners. Use of the lake in the ordinary 
way is free to all; canoes traverse it without restraint, and nets for 
Juckso are set in any part, without any explicit requirement of dona¬ 
tion of part of the catch. But as a rule, after a succession of hauls 
the fisherman takes along a gift to his chief. 

The reef is not vested in any specific ownership, but tacitly the 
acea of it fconiing a village is worked by the local people- Sonw 
families have erected /o/a, converging lines of stones to assist them in 
their nening of fiih, and they have a proprietary interest in these. 
Though other people ate not debarred from using these fish-cortals, 
the folk who maintain them expect some acknowledgment to be made. 

A few words on the transfer of land may be given in condusion. 
This ii not common, but may occur for two ceuoni—the gift by a 
chief or other man of rank, or seisurc by violence. Cases of both 
have been given in the preceding chapter, but a couple mote may 
be given hece. 

In ancient times the orchard Veruveru belonged to sa Raropuka, 
But the mother of Tanakifotau, who was then an infant, came there 
to dear ground and laid him on a large stone, Then came a rM 
of Raropuka, Kapukona by name, who seeing the babe pushed him 
off, saying, “ What ate you doing here ? Go to your own ground, 
chat is to Penusisi, whi^ lies on the hillside below. The babe cried, 
and the mother came up and upbraided the man, Tanakiforau as 
he grew older kept this incident in mind, and when he was a man 
came and ate in the orchard—as the native expression is—displacing 
aa Raropuka. It has remained in the possession of his desceodtnis 
ever since. 

Not long ago the orchard of Tio belonged to Pa Nukutautjaru 
of Tafua. Then came the carcyiog-off of Nau Nukunefu of Avakofe 
by the house of Tafua. The result was a struggle between Tafua 
and Taumako in which the girl's brother, Pa Teva, seized bw and 
arrows and shot Pa Raiopupua, who later died- Pa Teva then put 
a tafM sign of young coconut fronds on trees in the orchard of Tio, 
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in I^veqa, and forbad* any of Tafua to enter. He said, “ I am going 
to eat here/’ Hence though at the present time the land belongs 
in theory to the Aiiki Tafua, it is no longer in use by his dan, and will 
in all likelihood be lost to them. 

It will have become clear in the course of this chapter how fat 
the Tikopia system of land ownership depends upon kinship, and how 
far it is mdependent of such ties. A summary of the position of an 
ordinary married man as regards land would point to his direct interest 
in certain orchards associated with his house, undifiereniiated in respect 
of coconuts and other trees, individually differentiated in respect of 
patches of taco and the like planted by himself; to his reversionary 
intereat in other orchards or portions of orchards held by women 
of his house, but which will return to him or his heirs when they die ; 
to his indirect inte rest, also of a reretsionary kind, in still other orchards 
now in possession of difltrenc branches of his house, but possibly 
returning to himself or his descendants if all the male members of 
those branches die off; to a direct but terminable interest in the 
orchards to which hii wife has access, and he with her during her 
lifetime—his interest in his mother’s having ceased at his marriage; 
to his direct interest in plots of planting ground held under the same 
conditions as the orchards; to his direct interest in certain patches of 
taro he has planted, growing on ground to which he has no further 
claim. In addition there is the potential interest he has in any ground 
in the island suitable for planting. Against this must be set off the 
perpetual lien which his chief has upon his land and its products, 
and the obligations he owes to repay others for the use of their ground, 
or to permit them the use of his own ground and his coconuts, bread- 
ftuit and areca nut at discretion. It is then obvious that in Tikopia 
"ownership** cannot mean exclusive right of use, occupation or 
control; as used for convenience in ordinary description it must 
signify simply primary and more permanent rights of utilization as 
against seconds^ and less petmanenc rights. In this sense only one 
may calk as I have done, of one man " owning ** the soil and another 
" using *’ it to plant taro for a season. 

!t would be well if some such similar definition of rights in land 
were made in all native communities before European administration 
began to codify the native system and consent to alienation from the 
natives.* 

> Some time tgo Professor Malirtowski laid down (b« lines of such soilfiU. 
r. hi* " PtinUive Eeonoaics of the Trobriead Isluodcn," Eep»mf Jovrnai, XXXI, 
19 * 1 , i‘i6 ; "Practical AnUiropobgr/’ Afrit*, II, 19*9, sp-)*: Ora/ G^rdent 
W Their Afetjir, tpsj, I. Ch*. XI aod XJI. p. al*o the present wricei’i ?rim!tm 
Seenemitf ^ the New Ze*Uad Mnm, Chapter XL A« a tcEhtg exasiple of the way 
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A sjrstem o£ ownership of land is a mechaoism of sooal stability « 
it gives a relation of a consistent character between the individuals of 
a tociecy and the soucce from which they draw their material goods. 
In primitive sodety, as in civilized, these is no anarchy : rules govern 
the resort of individuals to the land, however elastic they may be. 
Diliicultles which arise owing to the opposition of interests are settled 
in Tikopia largely through the agency of the clan organization, ex* 
pressed in the fuial event through the fiat of the clan chief. When 
it is a question of intec«clan opposition there is a difficulty, since in 
the absence of any unified authority there is no final court of appeal. 
Chaos is prevented, however, partly by the collective position of the 
chiefs, who in a sense form a privileged class, and are respected even 
outside the bounds of the group which each of them lules; and 
partly by the general network (k social obligations, which cause a 
land question to be speedily transferred to a wider sphere and settled 
with reference to other principles of relationship and co-operation. 

Inequalities in the possession of land exist, and are perpetuated 
by the system of inheritance, backed by the aupernatural sanctions 
of ancestral interest. DifTecential wealth in this is almost bound to 
occur because of the difTerendal Increase in funily membership, with 
the consequent splitting^up of territory. But there are no " landless 
natives in Tikopia. 

The data given In this chapter have been sufficient to show that 
the system of land tenure in thli community can be hardly classed as 
of the ** communistic order,” despite the tendency to a broad equation 
of rights of usage and personal wants. The strong diffisrentiation of 
family holdlnga on a basis of ancestral claim, the exercise of the right 
of restraint by tapu without the necessity of proving need, the gift of 
acknowledgment for use of garden land, the reprobation of theft 
of crops from individuals—all these elements are antagonistic to a 
realistic as to an ideal communism. 

in vhlch pRCMture (nulon of whac U iragined to be ihe native lyatem of bnd 
tenure harms native interests, see Lucy Mair, An A/nten Ptapit in flu T»>nfM 
Cmta/y, ipj4i US-*?*- 
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A MODERN POPULATION PROBLEM 

Tkb smAll size of the isknd of Tlkopia and its isolacion has meant 
that fot generadons past the maintenance of an adequate relation 
between quantity of land and population has been a problem of fonda- 
menial importance in the economy of these natives. In olden days 
they appear to have attained a rough equilibrium, and kept it by various 
mechanisms of adjusonenc; in recent years this has tended to be upset 
as a result of contact with European civilization. 

According to Dillon the population of Tikopia in the eady years 
of tbe nineteenth century was in an anomalous state. The number 
of females was “ at least treble that of the males.” ^ This discrepancy 
he attributed to aitidcial means, alleging that all males except the 
first two were strangled at birth, the reason assigned by tbe natives 
being to prevent an undue Increase of population. The Ei^Ushmen 
found on the Island by Dumont D’UrviUe denied this, Gaimard 
speaks of the number of children in a family as varying from three 
to eight, while John Maresere, eighty years later, stated chat the 
family was limited in size to four, any number beyond this being 
buried alive as a rule.* Moreover in conitadlstinciion to Dillon, 
he said that girls rather than boys were destroyed. Durrad, who 
lived fot two months on the Island and was a cartful observer, stated 
that the people had large families and chat there was an excess of 
males over finales. All these statements cannot be made to tally, and 
one has therefore either to postulate startling and violent changes 
in the nature of the policy of Tikopia family life, or to regard certain 
of the observations as less reliable than others. The latter seems to 
me to be the preferable hypothesis, Before arriving in the island I 
had see down for investigation such matters as the proportion of the 
sexes in the extant population, the proportion of the sexes in the 
children boro (if possible Co ascertain), the number of children in a 
family, the possible existence of methods of infanticide and their 
differential appUcation, and if any methods of abortion and of preven- 
tion of conception were known and used- Most of these questions 
1 was later able to answer, but as might be expected, information as 
to the numbers and proportion of the sexes of all the children born 
could not be obtained in any form complete enough for accuracy. 

The utter worthlessness of casual observation derived from the 
stay of a day or so which the Seuibtm Cress and other vessels make 
was demonstrated by a statement which I rec«ived as a serious ex- 

* P. Dillon, Ntfrre/lW . . ««., jt j,- 

* Rlv«n, ], ija, 
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plication from &a ftagineer on the way down to the island. He said 
that he believed that large numbers oi the boys were eastrattd soon 
after birth, and alleged that he had ripped off the waistcloth of three 
and found this to ^ the case, Hence he accounted for their great 
stature—almost a legend among white people^md their general 
mild nature. This, as I noted with some scepticism at the time, 
would account for restriction of population, but not for a differential 
sex ratio. Moreover, the effects should ht perceptible in families 
without children, if such lads afterwards married. The statement, as 
might be imagined, 1 found later to be entirely without foundatiofl, 
but it is true that the Tikppia do endeavour to control their popula¬ 
tion in ways that are hardly less striking. 

Let us first consider some of the data empirically established. 

SOME STATISTICS IN TIKOPU 

In 1929 1 took a census of the house by house variety. The 
method was to set down the name of every dwelling in sequence 
from a given point and then £11 in the names of all ^ individuals 
ordinarily resident therein, with the aid of good informants. The 
results were checked from my own personal knowledge of house¬ 
holds, The enquiries incidental to the recording of genealogies and 
drawing of village plans on other occasions provided a further means 
of veci£caijon. The population of the island at that rime was isSr 


persons. Its approximate distribution is as 

under: 



Malif 

Fitm/it 

Tot^U 

<i) Qiildrcn and tdokscenta 

ii* 

H 9 

587 

<Ji) Adult to mkldle^Sed . 

U 9 

150 

499 

(110 Above middle ege 

:oe 

9 $ 

195 

Total 

. 


u 8 i 


The divisions of course are approximate on the basis of observa¬ 
tion and comparison, In terms of age they would cortespond 
roughly to: (i) under eighteen; (ii) eighteen to forty; (iii) over 
forty. Allocations made on the basis of personal judgment of this 
kind are of course apt to be fallacious. In this case, however, a 
useful index was provided by the tesidence in Tikopia of the Revecend 
Durrad in 10. It was easily ascertained in many cases whether 
persons classified were B.D. or A.D.—before or after Durrad. By a 
comparison of memories, persons in the early groups could be placed 
wittdn about five years. This kind of technique would obviously 
not appeal to a statistician dealing with civilised communities. 
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but it was the only one applicable to a society which is entirely 
ignorant of written record and where age in yeaia is regarded as of 
no importance. 

In the figures above the socially reproductive age for both sexes 
has been taken as eighteen to forty years; If, as is perhaps more 
accurate, the period ^ been taken as twenty to forty-five years for 
men and eighteen to forty for women, the figure in group (ii) remains 
practically the same. In either case the socially reproductive males 
represent about per cent, of the total male population and the 
socially reproductive females about 42 per cent, of the total female 
population. These figures ate, however, not of great value; to 
determine the effectively reproductive group of either sex would 
involve a carefiil elimination of the number of bachelors, spinsters, 
widowed persons and barren couples, which the quality of the 
evidence hardly justifies, At the time of my census the marriage 
grouping in (ii) and (ui) ^ under; 


Unmarried 

Married 

MtJt/ 

!!7 

t|a 

}^J Group (U) tl-40 

Unmarried 

Married 

*5 

9 S 

1 Group (lU) over 40 


Owing to becheiorhood and spinstechood being a recognized social 
norm, especially for junior members of a family, it would be difficult 
to say just what the group of unmarried persons tepresents in teems 
of potential reproduction. 

I do not attempt to draw inferences of any subtle kind from 
figures with such a large potential error. What is, however, note* 
worthy, particularly in view of the past history of the Polynesian 
people, is that the numbers of the Tikopia seem co be not declining, 
but stable or even increasing. During my stay on the island, amoun^ 
ing to a full year, there were do birtlu, according to my records and 
to native data supplied me, of which ay were of males and of 
females. Five of the children were stillborn and one died a fort¬ 
night after birth. During the same period there were only ai deaths 
(including chose of the irtkots mentioned above) 

> 2c wf be ooteJ (hat the figure of a deaths ia peobably somewhat lower 
than in a nonziil year. As poloted out to me by Dr Kutcynski tbb figure, compared 
with the total population, would gire an average evpeetattoo of life of about slaty 
years fioc each tfidividuil, which is eertaioly too high for probability. The period 
of my stay happened to be a fsvourabie year from the point of view of crops aod 
absence of epidemics. (This facilitated oiy work greatly, since I was regarded ta t 
penon free from makvolent iateatioa and not an objeer of enmity to (be gods.) 
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The numbec of liviog duld^ea per iadiTiduAl family j$ approxi- 
mawly y^. This figure, which is fairly high, ia the average about 
eighty recent families, i.e. where the majority of the olftpring were 
not adult. General fertility appears good, and there ate vtty few 
barren couples. 

The compassoQ between births and deaths in the period July 
1928-Jaly 1929 may not be entirely exact, owing to the fact that there 
may have bren a few itlli-births which I failed to tecocd. These would 
lower the ratio slightly, but would not affect greatly the general 
position, which Is that the firetora of fertility ace much more than 
keeping pice with those of morbidity. There is no reason to think 
that this condition has not been characteristic for a number of yean 
past. 

It is of interest to consider in this connection the correlation 
suggested by Pitt-fUvers ^ to the effect that a suble or Inctessing 
population exhibits a tendency to produce a surplusage of mature 
women over men. In Tlkopia the situation is somewhat complex. 
During my year of observation the number of female children bom 
was slightly in excess of chat of male children. But the number of 
adults of socially reproductive age was approximately equal for both 
sexes, and the number of juvenile and adolescent males was very 
considerably in excess of that of females of this age^peeiod. I am 
at a loss to account for this great preponderance of young males. 
Difierential infimtidde in favour of niales during the last two decades 
might account for it to some extent, though native statements do not 
support this. A heavy mortality rate through losses at sea might 
explain the smaller proportion of adult males. But the causes ate 
not at all clear. At all events, In a population which is certainly not 
declining, there will be for some consldecable time a marked surplus 
of males in the total group.* 

FACTORS OP MORBIDITY 

The evident tendency of the Ukopla population to increase is 
due in the first place to the absence of any very pronounced factors 
of morbidity. The health of the islanders is remarkable, especially 
by contrast to that of the Melanesian folk in Santa Cruz and the 
Solomons. There is no malaria, hardly any framboesia, and though 
not having made a proper medical survey I am not in a position to 
speak with certaincy, there appears to be very little endemic disease. 

’ G. H. Piit*Riven, Cioji of CaUsns, 1927, 246 tl 

■ A series of figures obuined io Tikopis by Mt B. B. Crtvfurd in 19sed 
given in the Appeodix (p. 600) supports ia general the detnographie eonelusloos 
expressed in (his chapter. 
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There are plenty of mosquitoes on the Island, acdye by day and 
by night, and 1 suspected some of being AnophtUs^ but if so, they 
were not Infected. I took no quinine after the first month I was 
there, and though ftequendy bitten, had no fever. I observed none 
in the natives. They recogniae chiE as an ailment {ti makariri, the 
coldness), but it is not of a maJaciai order. Elephantiasis appears to 
be entirely absent. I could not test for hookworm. Of tubercular 
afiection there were a few symptoms. Pa Nukutauvia died while I 
was in Tikopia of what was apparently this disease, and some time 
before a young man “ Mlkail ” ^ the Tafua family had also died from 
similar causes. Both these men had been to the mission school in 
Vureas. Pa Pain was iE for a few weeks with glandulst swelEngs of 
the neck, which later burst, after which he recovered. 

Ulcerations are common. When slight they are known as mg^, 
and ate usually produced by infection in coral scratches. They yield 
easily to treatment with strong tincture of iodine. When an ulcer is 
mote serious it is known as tona, and when the condition is chronic 
over a considerable area it is known as pttra. There were about half 
a dozen serious cases when 1 was there, each with a history of a 
number of years. The Ariki Faqarcre had a foot aficeced ; Tikarima 
a hand and arm badly swollen; a woman had two legs ulcerated; 
Pa Nukuomanu an arm, and Nau Rsroskau one leg. In the last two 
cases some response was obtained to a single iojection of novo- 
acsenobillon, but a cracked syringe-barrel stopped the treatment. 
The eldest son of Pa Parekofe, an ardent cultivator, was so badly 
affected in the arm and chest that he lived away from other people In 
a hut in an orchard, and took no part at all in the social and ceremonial 
Efc. 1 did not even meet him. That this affection is not a recent 
introduction is shown by the case of the Ariki Kafika Pepe, seven 
generations ago, who abdicated because of his physical condition. 
Framboesial l^ioos in young children are comparatively common, 
particularly around mouth and anus, but clear up endrely In later 
life. Large tertiary ulcers ace rare. 

Ringworm {Maifsriki) is plenciful. It is regarded as an unpleasant 
affliction, and a young person who has it may be taunted by membecs 
of the opposite sex. It responds to applications of chrysophanic add 
in vaseline, but is apt to prove obdurate in long*established cases. 
Pa Fenuatara, who ^d a patch on his buttocks, was very keen to 
get lid of it. And the Ariki Kafika said to me, " Son, have you 
no sympathy for your brother, Taupuce (his youngest boy), to give 
him the sinu kaifariks to detnse his skin ? ” The lad's body was 
practically covered with rir^wocm, 

The standard of personal cleanliness of the Tikopia 1 $ very high. 
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Th«7 bathe several times a day, particularly in the early morning, after 
the work of preparing the oven, and in the evening. Hands alone 
are hardly ever washed; ablutions consist in the laving or immersion 
of the whole body. Their sanitation is not so good as their personal 
hygiene. Their water supply should be uncontaminated, coming as 
it does from the hills which though cultivated are not in residence. 
I used the water unboiled and unaltered during my stay. The narural 
functions of the people ace usually performed on the open beach, 
mostly at morning and evening. This gives relief from the mosquitoes 
which always haunt the busk During the manufacture of turmeric 
all the peo|^e engaged ace compelled by ritual regulation to defecate 
in the sea itself. With the chewing of betel spitting is periodic, and 
the habit is to spit either at the base of the thatch wall of the house, 
or under a door-mat, the border of which is lifted for the purpose. 
This habit, innocuous In the ordinary way, becomes dangerous with 
the increase of European contact, since any Infecrlon introduced 
tends to spread very rapidly by such means. 

From time to time epidemics occur, brought, as the natives them¬ 
selves realise clearly, by foreign vessels. The generic native cerm for 
epidemic disease is maki or makimaki, and they distinguish such types 
as tart^ cough or common cold, tiko blood excretion (dysentery). 
Measles, influenza and other complaints have been Introduced in this 
way, and usually rage with extreme virulence. There is the very 
strongest possible case for a ship carrying an infection of any kind 
not CO touch at Che island. The Tikopia, ignorant of the gecm theory 
of disease, believe that an epidemic is due to the malignancy of those 
in control of the vessel. They associate it also to some extent with 
the blowing of the ship’s whistle, so that the captain of the Seu/htm 
Crcj^, at tl^r request, abstained from the usual practice when weigh¬ 
ing anchor. The onset and disappearance of a wave of common 
colds which followed the visit of the ship when 1 was set down on 
the island was a perfect illustration of the spread of an infection. 
It was gone in about a month, and did not recur again during my 
whole stay. To the rarity of calls of ships from the outside world la 
largely due che maintenance of the splendid health of tlus physically 
fine people. 

Accident must be included also in the factors of morbidity. A 
fall from a tree or a cliff, a wound from a garfish, drowning—several 
children and even adults have been lost thus in recent times—account 
for a few deaths, while infant malnutrition produces others. Semi* 
deliberate factors will be discussed later. 

A pleasing feature to one acquainted with che heavy mortality 
among the young people of the Melanesian islands to che west is 
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that in Tikopii it » practically only as weakly infants or as old folk 
that people die. According to the natives the commonest cause of 
death in olden times was the functional decay of old age. The only 
death of a young person during my stay was that of Pa Nukucauvia, 
aforementioned, an iQustration of the general thesis that removal 
from their home has been deleterious to the Tikopia. 

MECHANISMS OF POPULATION CONTROL 

It can be safely said that until recent years the population of 
Tikopia was normally In a state of e<]uiJibrium with its food supply. 
From time to the natural check of famine seems to have been 
operative. Drought, It ffjjtt occurs at intervals, and would be expected 
to affect the morbidity rate to some extent by lowering the resistance 
of the people, particularly that of young children, by compelling a 
general resort to less nutritious foods. A case la cited from the last 
severe drought when Pa Nukumtro, younger brother of the present 
Afikl Faqarcre, went off to sea with two of his sons to perish rapidly 
there, Instead of by slow stirvation on shore. 

The relation of population to natural resources is not expressed 
in purely individual ternu, but In terms of family equilibrium. The 
division of rhe land is on a house " basis, and the older men, the 
responsible heads of the house, exercise a considerable amount of 
control over the number of relatives and descendants who will share 
the land. For rhis purpose (here are several mechanisms available. 

0 //^.>*The younger male members of a family, especially if 
it Je not a rich one In lands, are expected to remain single. The 
head of the house may issue an injunction to them to refrain from 
marriage on the grounds chat the offspring of their elder brothers 
will occupy all the food resources at command. Extra^marical satis¬ 
faction is not denied these men, but their sex activities rarely result in 
children. Deference to family Interests is strong, and the choice of 
celibacy Is quite often voluntary. 

PrtmfiM of CwKipt'm .—By the method of <oitu$ inhrruptus sex 
graciffcation is obtained by these natives without resulting in con¬ 
ception. This applies to unmarried people, and Is used also by the 
married in order to limit tbeii Emilies. Details ate given in 
Chapter XIV. 

Ahertm .—This is not common, but is sometimes practised by 
unmarried girls who desire to avoid giving birth. Married women 
do not practise it; they have no need. 

Checks on population of a more radical order comprise infanticide, 
sea-voyaging and war. 
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Jnfgntm 3 t.-^Tht hot of an vmwanted child is turned down at 
birth and it is allowed to smother. This lies at the discietioQ of the 
fscher» and the motivating factor is said to be primarily the com- 
pariion with potential food supplies, though in some cases bastardy 
may be responsible. By some informants It was held that female 
infanticide is no more common than male infanticide, but by others it 
was stated ** the work of the woman is to plait mats and HU the water> 
bottles, and when one or two girls have been born that is enough 1 
But men go out and catch fUh and do other work.*’ On the odier 
hand it was admitted by these samd people that male children, if they 
marry, cause division of land which may lead to fighting. 

l^e Incidence of in^ntidde varies considerably from one famUy 
to another, in some a preponderance of girl children being actually 
preferred. Again, it is common for a father to ignore the suggestion 
of the midwife or other old woman present and allow the child to 
live, from pity or affection for it. 

Stg-tvyoffug .—The practice of men, especiaUy the young and 
unmarried, of setting out on overseas voyages tends to reduce their 
numbers very considerably, since so many of them are lost. The 
genealogies I coUected gave evidence of the diminution of the male 
population thus effected in the last few generations. 

l^tfr.<^When the pressure of population on the land becomes 
severe the last resort is to drive out a section of the people. This 
has happened twice already in the history of Tikopla, and the posii- 
bllity of some similar action being necessary in the future has recently 
been discussed. The separation is possible on a vertical or on a 
horizontal plane—the members of one clan or district might be 
expelled, or those of the lower stratum of the society. The chieffy 
families might, for example, drive out the commoner families. 


EUROPEAN CONTACT CAUSES A UNIQUE PROBLEM 

As the result of European contact these cheeks are no longer 
operative to the same extent as formerly. Feat of the Government 
forbids the overt expulsion of any considerable section of the people, 
and though it has not yet occurred, the time can be foreseen when 
the Government may forbid the emigration of the young men in 
canoes, as has been done In other parts of Polynesia. 

The other checks are also affected. Owing to the attitude of the 
mission towards extra-marital sex relations, t^bacy is being virtu¬ 
ally discouraged. The Tikopia young man, unused to the foreigii 
ideal of pre-nuptial chastity, '* sins’* and is forced by indignant 
mission teachers to marry the girl, or is cast out of church for a 
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dme. A$ a celibate, not expecting to Cake a wife, and obeying his 
£ather’s injunction, he is careful not to cause his mistress to conceive ; 
as a mazri^ man he does not exercise the same restraint and produces 
children. Abortion and infanticide ace frowned upon likewise by 
the mission, though both are sutrepdciously practis^ even by folk 
closely in touch with the church. 

The result is that the former equilibrium is being upset, and there 
is a threat of congestion of population on the lands of many families. 
This has been counteracted to some extent by the adoption of European 
tools and the introduction of new foodstuffs, but the temporary 
expansion of resources thus induced seems now to have ceased, and 
intensive cultivation has a limit. Moreover, there has been a tendency 
to plant more crops in the woods, with the result that the reservoir of 
supplies which these afforded in time of drought has been diminished. 
Among the more thoughtful ntdvu, as the chiefs and other men of 
rank, there is a very reel fear for the adequacy of the food supply. 
They ate honestly perplexed to find the solution, though because of 
thcic comparative wealth in land the matter is not such a pressing 
one for them as for their people. At the present time there is no 
acute pressure, nor may thue be for another generation ; but if the 
present rate of increases condnues, it will surely come, and in case of 
hurricane or drought, there is no possibility of imports from outside. 

What are the remedies for this situation? The most obvious 
would seem to be the adoption of improved means of udlixlng the 
soil. Something might be done along these lines, particularly in the 
direction of the introduction of new plants, but any radical change 
would have to rely oo entirely new methods of agriculture. Tlds 
would involve such a disturbance in the social life of the people that it is 
dilficulc to predict its eflects. It might be argued that a solution could 
be found in migration. But the removal of a secdon of the people to 
another island would involve subjecting them to considerable risks 
from novel diseases, the effects of which upon individuals have proved 
fatal only coo often in the past. And apart from the probable decima¬ 
tion of those who moved, the shock to the resident secdon would 
be severe, in a community where the members are so closely bound 
together by economic, religious and kinship des. The oadves them¬ 
selves strongly object to the idea of migradon—" to go away and see 
other lands, yes, that is good ; but to go and not return to Tikopia, 
that is bad, we should die.’* A wider sex educadon and the issue 
of a plendfol supply of contraceptives would meet the case to some 
extent, but is not practicable for economic reasons alone, even could 
the nadves adapt themselves to the mechanics of the operation, and 
Europeans (o idea of its imroduedon. 
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The really regrettable feature of the situation is that but for the 
moral preconceptions of the interpreters of the Christian religion the 
old checks would act in a perfectly satis&ctory manner. A celibacy 
in which chastity was not enforced, and a discreet in^midde, would 
serve to maintain the population in equilibrium, and would be in 
accord with the feeling o£ the people themselves. An appeal was 
actually made to me by one of the leading men of Tikopia that on my 
return to Tulagi I should persuade the Government to pass a law 
enjoining infimidde after a married pair had had four or £ve children, 
in order that the food supply might not be overburdened. I pointed 
out to him that Europeans have an unconquerable repugnance to the 
taking of human life, even when it has not really begun to participate 
in the community, and declined to press the Government in the 
matter. But I felt then, as I do now, the injustice of enfoccing out 
European moral attitudes on a people who before our arrival had 

worked out a satisfictory adjustment to the population problem_ 

particularly when we can o&r them no adequate solution to the 
maladjustment which we thus create. 

The commercial interest of Tikopia is negligible; its people inter¬ 
fere in no way with the life of those in the other Islands of the terhtocy. 
They ace contented with their own institutions, comparatively free 
from disease, and ace a peaceful, hospitable and law-abiding folk, 
with a religious system which does no violence to our basic con¬ 
cepts. It might be thought then, that here, if anywhere, was a case 
for minimum interference, for allowing the community to maintain 
its adjustment to its peculiar speclaliaed environment. It might be 
thought that the so-called sanctity of human life is not an end in itself, 
but the means to an end, to the preservation of society. And just as 
in a civilised community in time of war, civil disturbance or action 
against crime, life is taken to preserve life, $0 in Tikopia inhinti just 
born might be allowed to have their faces turned down, and to be 
debarred from the world which they have merely gUmpsed, in order 
that the economic equilibrium might be preserved, and the society 
maintain its balanced existence. This is the argument which a dis¬ 
passionate sociologist may put forward, when he sees the harmony of 
life of the Tikopia disturbed, cheic social and economic equilibrium 
threatened, entirely against their will. In doing so he ignores of 
course the thirst of our pseudo'Oirisdan culture to make other people 
conform to oux standards, irrespective of the edect of what that 
conformity may mean. 


CHAPTER Xm 
FIIUNG THE OVENS OF YOUTH 

The stractional lamificaiioas of a kinship syscem become more in¬ 
telligible when traced through the series of stages which mark the 
maniting life of a person. But what the textbooks call “ the life 
history of the individual ” is mo« unsatisfactory for inclusion in a 
systematic arrangemeoc of the general institutional scheme of a 
culture, It is a study of data from another point of view—« diachronic 
as opposed to a synchionic attitude. From the methodological stand¬ 
point too it is not the life history of any single individual that is 
described, but portions of the behaviour of a number of individuals 
that are assembled and generaliaed. But an adequate record in this 
field is hardly possible, and the following two chapters are ftankly 
given as the result of a process of abstraction due to the fragmentary 
nature of the rnacerial. 

The major portion of this book has been given over to a study 
of the anatomy of kinship—the analysis of it as an articulated 
system, with emphasis on the structural relationships involved. Now 
it may be considered functioning in two of die most dramatic types 
of institution which regulate the lives of the Tikopia: initiation and 
marriage. 

The object, in this present chapter especially, is to show how a 
society takes charge of its membets—like raw material in a factory 
they come from the furnace, ace gripped by diflerenc pieces of com¬ 
plicated machinery, arc beaten, cut, rolled, twisted, reheated to make 
an implement fit foe social use. Almost literally these are processes 
which some savage communities utilize to shape their young people 
to their ends. But society is not a set of machines, and one defect of 
the analogy is shown by the fact that when the time comes for the 
defunct individual to be thrown on to the social rubbish-heap, the 
panoply of titual with which this is done is perhaps even greater than 
at any time during his active life. 

Ad account the complex ceremonies connected with the birth 
of a Tikopia infant had to be omitted from this volume for lack of 
space.^ In earlier chapters the life of a child in a household among 
its kinsfolk has been depicted in some detail, and it is convenient to 
include a few observations here on some of the ceremonial events 
of later childhood before proceeding to consider the major rite of 
initiation. 

) It h hoped CO publish thi» in ibe JmtiuJ tb* Soth^. 
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SOME EXPEJUENCES OF CHILDHOOD 

Wh«n the child is of some si«, hAvjDg learned to run and play 
in independent fashion, the septum of its nose and the lobes of Its 
ears are bored. This may take place at any time from the age of three 
or four years onwards. The operation is performed by the mother 
or another member of the family, and *'it has no aedyities,’* that is, 
there are no ceremonies connected with It. ** It does not hurt," 
said the lads whom I asked. Little rolls of leaf are kept in the orifices 
until the wounds hare healed; afterwards tortoiseshell rings or larger 
leaf rolls are inserted on festive occasions. One does not see in 
Tikopia, however, the enormous dangling ear lobes which are so 
common in the Melanesian islands to t^ west, To some extent this 
may be due to the fact that though the Tikopia hnd in a pierced ear 
lobe a convenient slot to hold a pipe, the folds of their bark-cloth 
waist-belts provide pockets in which more bulky articles may be 
stowed. T^ boring operation of the eats is termed faAof/tsufi ft 
farina, an ordinary descriptive phrase. 

The fust wearing of clothes comes some considerable time later, 
and consists In the donning of a tiny scrap of bark-cloth just large 
enough to fasten in place, and ofun discarded. It is ssid that now¬ 
adays children are provided with clothing much earlier than was 
focmerly the case. On this occasion the mother's brother may pre¬ 
pare a gift of food and rake it to hit fama tapu, when it is reciprocated, 
but the occasion is not one for much ceremony. 

An event of considerable importance to a boy Is his first experience 
of torchlight dshing in a canoe. This is known as the mntaki rama^a^ 
the initial torch-expedition. Since a considerable portion of his 
life's work is to be spent in this occupation it is but natural that the 
entry of the boy into this manly pursuit should be celebrated. He is 
about ten years old when he takes part in such an expedition for the 
first time. His duties consist simply in paddling as a member of 
the crew ; he is not given charge of torch or net, nor is he specially 
inducted into their use. He is a kortmafa^ novice. 

The following day the pu^oHmu^ the '* kindling of the ovens/* 
rakes place. Food is prepared by the lad’s parents, he is smeared 
by one of the household with turmeric on breast, neck, and sides of 
t^ face, and his relatives assemble to wail over him. These are 
signs chat an event of social significance has occurred. In the evening 
the lad goes to the house of one of his mother's brothers-^^uually 
the true maternal uncle—and there more turmeric is put on him. 
He is presented with a aero, a ceremonial bundle consisting of a mat 
and some ordinary batk-clo^ topped with a piece of the orange kind. 
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1 $ al^o fi given a basket of food. These items are earned to the 
house of his parents and reciprocated the same day. If the boy is an 
** adhering child,” then it is his adoptive parents who conduct the 
affair. When Rakeivave went out for the first time it was under the 
guidance of his mana Pa Taramoa; it was his grandfather the Ariki 
Kafika who smeared the Turmeric on him, and the oven was prepared 
in Teve. His own father Pa Fenuatara took no part at all in the 
proceedings. But it was arranged that the boy should go out with 
his own father the next night. Parental interest followed closely on 
the heels of custom. 

Usually the details of the boy’s first trip are settled beforehand, 
and one member of the crew, frequently though not necessarily a close 
relative, makes himself responsible for the novice- This does not 
always happen. From the village where 1 wsts staying a lad went 
out unknown to his parents, who of course made the appropriate 
exchanges the next day. 

A mro is also given from the household of the parents to each 
member of the crew of the canoe—a basket of food topped with 
a piece of bark-cloth. This custom obtains only when the crew 
ii composed of men who are not very close kinsfolk. When the 
crew are luw a paiff of the lad, then no such presentation is made. 
It is recognized, for instance, that when Soaklmaru, young ion of the 
Ariki Taumako, makes his initial crip the Ariki, Pa Teva, Pa Ttri« 
kjtoi]B and othera of the immediate group of kin will go, since they 
are all experienced fishermen (fatt/gi). Moreoveti chw arc plenty 
of canoes available for them. If a family has no canoe of its own, 
then the boy will have to go elsewhere, and the aaro will be made to 
the crew. It is said that if one man of a crew is not of the Aaw a 
path, then the preseocation will be made to all because of Kim. 

Girls, too, sometimes take part in such an expedition, and when 
they go out for the first time the same ceremony takes place. 

On the day after his trip tbe boy appears rather shy and proud 
he is distinguished from his companions by the orange pigment, 
which seems to make him self-conscious and rob him of his customary 
ease. He goes abroad much as usual In the intervals left to him from 
the ceremonies. 

The Qovitiace ceremony which takes place when the lad goes for the 
first time to Marae in Uta to participate in tbe sacred dances has been 
mentioned already. His entry into the ceremonies which form the heart 
of the Tikopla religious system is made under the safeguards of kin¬ 
ship,^ This, however, does not occur until aRer his initiation. 

' A full (ideriptien ef the eatty of the karmata into Matte viU be given In 
^ork^pihtCMi. 
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The ceremony in connection with another novitiate, the kmmaia 
in the sightseeing circuit of the hills cannot be desoibed here. !c is 
an affiaif of young people, not children. 

This has shown briedy some of the structural feamres around 
which so much of the latei life of the child is built, and indicates the 
Importance of the Kspective roles of the dither*s household on the 
one hand and that of the immediate mother’s brother on the other 
in all the more formal social events in which the child has to take 
part. This same theme will emerge in the following chapters too, 
but combined with other institution motifs to form a more complex 
arrangement. 


ASPECTS OF PiUMlTlVE INITIATION 

Anthropology has applied the name of initiation rices to a number 
of different types of ceremony, on the one hand those which admit 
to a secret society, an age grade, a medicine lodge or a club, and on 
the other those which f^ilitate or emphasize the passage of a person 
from one social state to another, as from adolescence to manhood. 
The former may be termed rites of specific initiation, the latter rites 
of general Inituxion. The rices of specific initiation have an obvious 
practical intent—they allow the privileges of the group concerned 
to be guarded and prepare the novice for absorption into the group 
as a responsible meml^ who will reflect its character and objects. 

exeluaioo of non-initiates, the terrifying of the novice, the sub* 
mission of him to ordeals, the disclosure c£ secrets, the investiture 
with insignia have a very definite and immediate aim. 

The role of rites of general initiation is not so obvious. From 
one point of view they apply the same prlndples on a broader scale, 
induction being not into a particular section of society, but into 
the social life as a whole. They form part of the general formal 
preparation of a person for the full exercise of the normal responsi* 
biUties of membership of the sociecy, a milestone on the road of 
progress through manhood or womanhood. Here comes the stress 
laid upon the need for change in the way of life, the abandonment 
of non-initiates, the dramatization of re-birth, the trials of hardihood, 
the education in matters of sex and in tribal lore, the petmission to 
marry or to undertake other weighty and dangerous enterprises. It 
can hardly be doubted chat there is some correlation between such 
features of ioitiation and the obligations which confront a person as 
a mature member of a society. But the correlation is by no means 
exact. There are many aspects of initiation which do not allow it 
to be viewed as a simple cultural response to the need for preparation 
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for a place in the social life of the community. This need is pre¬ 
sumably uiifvefsal, but the rites themselves are not. They have a 
capricious disiributioo. They arc practised by one tribe and not by 
another; in communities w^re they do exist the rites for women 
ate often but a pale reflection of those of the men, or such pro¬ 
vision may be the perquisite of males alone. Again, some features of 
initiation are difficult to relate to any scheme of fundamental cultural 
needs ; they ace there as elements in the ritual, but they find no ready 
explanation as a contribution to the social efficiency of the nmtuting 
Ifldi^dual. 

An adequate sociological srudy of rites of general initiation must 
meet these difficulties. It must be prepated to analyse more carefuUy 
the precise role which these rites play in the social life of each community 
where they exist, to describe not merely the geographical distribution, 
but alio the social conditfons of the peoples who do not possess them, 
and to tty and find a way through that thorny field of enquiry, the 
discrimination between the sexes in this ritual sphere. It must also 
be prepared to examine the reaction which the initiation ceremonies 
produce in the person who is the focus of them, as distinct from theic 
basic function for the society as a whole. This distinction between 
immediate and ultimate effects is of prirntry importance, It may well 
be for escample that the fundamental value of inlritdon ritual may 
be the sacralisation of a crisis of life, the standaediration by society 
of the psycholi^ical changes occurting at puberty, the provision of 
a set of norms of conduct which by their obligatory character help 
to tide over the period of crisis, But at the same time an examination 
of the conduct of the Individuai concerned may show that in him ir 
ia a response to values arising from within the institution itself, that 
be acts in confocmity to emotions generated by the immediate local 
situation, and that this situation is for him but dimly the outcome 
of a prior emotional tension. To put the point somewhat crudely— 
for society the crisis In the life of the individual may produce initiation 
rices : foe the individual the subjection to initiation rites may produce 
the crisis, or at least bring it to a head. 

An analysis on these points bears upon the general theoretical 
explanations advanced to account for the existence of these rices. 
As differcoc aspects of the ceremonial have been considered it has been 
pointed out how they emphasize the social value of the individual 
to his community, how they facilitate his transition from youth to 
adult life, fortifying him at a time of crucial physiological, psycho¬ 
logical and social change, how they ritualize and surround with a 
sacracneocai aura this period of stress. Again it has been shown how 
they serve more immediate practical ends as in acting as an educational 
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influence, or in particular cases in iosucing adequate food supply for 
the community which practises them. 

Any definitive study of the ceremonial of Initiation is possible 
only upon a broad comparative basis. But before this can be done 
more adequate specific studies are needed which will describe the 
procedure carefully, not merely as regards technique and sequence 
of operations, but also indicating the actual native attitude towards 
the various elements of ritual. The observer's theoretical explana- 
tlons should be separated from the account of the actual happening 
and the elements regarded as vital by the people should be ma^ clear. 

The initiation ritual of Tikopia is described from this point of 
view. 

Initiation in Tikopia consists in essendals of an operation akin to 
circumcision ; it is practised upon young males, a few only at a time, 
and is accompanied by the distribution of huge quantities of food and 
gifts, regulated upon the basis of kinship to the initiates. A similar 
ritual, but on the economic side only, is sometimes performed for 
gitls. 

The specific name for the ceremony is rau ta^ata in the case of the 
boys and rau fafint in that of girls. The basic equivalents of these 
terms might be given as “ male leaf ’* and “ female leaf” respectively, 
but it is £fficult to see the force of this tcansiatlon. Their use appears 
to be direct and not metaphorical. They are the principal names 
{matna /pee). More generally, however, the comprehensive term 
pt/^anmu is used to cover both. This means literally *'the kindling 
of the ovens,” and refers to the firing of the fuel in the cooking-placet 
for the preparation of the food, which is one of the major features of 
the occasion. There is, however, a definite ritual significance attached 
to the name; it is used in this plural form to designate ceremonies 
connected with Injury or death of a person. At the conclusion of 
the ordinary sequence of funeral observances two ovens are utilized 
for the special preparation of food in houses frequented by the 
deceased ; one is kindled for a person who has sufiered injury from 
the slip of a knife, a fall from a tree or clilT, or the penetration of a 
fish spine at sea. So also for a lad on whom an operation is per< 
form^. The native conception is to show by practical means sym¬ 
pathy {anfe) for a person who has suffered injury, and the oven comes 
therefore to be a symbol of social damage and the attempt at its repair. 
In the ordinary way of conversation the expressions “ his oven- 
kindling has been performed ” or “ his oven has been kindled ” 
mean that this person referred to has passed through the initiation 
ritual; it is only in a specific context that they would refer to a case 
of sickness, injury or d«th, though the expressions used art identical. 
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THE OPERATION OP SUPBRINaSION IN TIKOPIA 

TIk &cnul op«rfttioa consists ia ft loogitudinal slitting of the 
upper surface of the anterior pottion of the prepuce, and is thus not 
ckcumcisioQ. A siouUc operation elsewhere has been termed 
lUvers ineision, by Gifford supereision, and by Te Hang: Hiroa suptr- 
iticisiw^ ft term which 1 have adopted here; it is analogous with 
subindsion. The operation is performed by a man who is known 
to be skilled at the task; his spe^ kinship qualiiications for the post 
ate described later. There is no spedal class of such men, but one 
who is noted for particular ability may be referred to as a 
marama — freely rendered “ an expert dear as day." Ordinarily he is 
termed U kaukau fa^fa, the expert in the indaion of persona. 
The term kaukau is a polite equivalent of Jtr«t to cut, which Is not used 
in the presence of tau/au pariAi, or of a mixed audience where dtt 
proprieties are being observed, Adrua deew forth mingled laughter 
and scolding from a group of girls by using the latter word deliberately 
in describing whet was going to happen to a lad. 

The technique of tU operation is simple. A small stick known 
as the a/a —the same term is used for a net gauge—is whittled, about 
five in^es long, elliptical in cross-section and about half an inch in 
greater diameter. Thit is pushed down the top of the penis under¬ 
neath the prepuce (s /awv ata ko t» rshAu\ and the skin is then stretched 
to make it as thin as possible over the wood end gathered down on 
either side. " It Is smoothed out that the path of the knife may be 
thin," as ft is said. The expert then cuts straight down the top of 
the foreskin towards the rip, carefully, lest he diverge to one side and 
"cut wrongly,” thereby severing the aka (vein or sinew). I have 
been told that a line is sometimes traced first with charcod to guide 
the eye of the expert, but I did not observe it done in practice. The 
cut is made froip far back on the penis, as much as two inches, and 
the stick is levered up hard at this moment, while considerable pres¬ 
sure is exerted by the fingers to keep the skin pushed down on either 
side. AAet the cut is made it is parted completely with the thumb¬ 
nails and the skin Is folded hack in two flaps. A strip of soft bark- 
cloth, freshly torn ofl, about two feet long and half an inch wide Is 
then wound round the prepuce and the penis itself, so that the lips 
of the wound are kept apart. 

Nowadays the operation is performed with a razor blade, but in 
olden times it was done with the sharp shell of a bivalve known as 
the kaji. Then it is said the ceremony took place at a much later 

' Rivers, H-MS., 2.29s; II, 492 if ; Giflbrd, Tooion Setiit}/, 187; Te Rangi 
Hitoe, Manffuan Soatl^, 89. 
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age—when the beard of the youth began to grow—a$ otherwise he 
would not be able to bear the pain. Naturally the incision was much 
mote diiKcult to make cleanly and <^uickly in those circumstances. 
There is a special vocabulary to describe the facility of response of 
the £esh to &e tool. E ssrt it cuts toughly ’* is said if the 

operation is difficult, and synonyms for this are mai^n^u^u and mopipi 
The external skin of the prepuce is termed the roukiri m^ko^ 
literall7 the “ lizard skin **; the interior surface facing the glans, *' the 
skin inside ** as the natives call it, is known as ttfua mtro, the red 
thing.” Of an operation that is complete at one cut, the raukJri mtka 
and tints both being severed, it is sud ku pipi tasi. But when 
the former is severed at the first cut and the latter at the second then 
it is said ku pips ruo. Test and rua are the numerals one and two 
respectively. For a boy who is sm who cuts with difficulty, 

it will take five or six incisions to complete the operation, and this 
is described in corresponding fashion. 

U is interesting to note that such cases of difficulty may be ascribed 
to extraneous causes, namely, breach of tapu. Boys who have not 
been Incised are forbidden to eat the Besh of certain shell-iish as the 
clam (foks), green-snail (p/arv aii/i) and nifim (a species o€??strp^a). 
These things are gristly and an supposed to induce a like condition 
of toughness in the prepuce at the opetatlon. " It is difficult because 
the lad has been accustomed to eac wrongly i things here, and things 
there, he has eaten of them.” But if the operation is easily performed 
then people say, “ That is a lad of listening ears.” He has heeded the 
advice of his dders and has not partaken of the prohibited things. 
This tapu of food provides an avenue of explanation for the expert 
whose fingers have not proved so swift and sure as might be expected. 
A troublesome operation is blamed on the boy himself, who is not 
usually in a position to deny the accusation, and whose denial in any 
case is hardly likely to be believed. Previous intetference by a woman 
may also be blam^ (v. infra). 

There may be of course purely mechanical difficulties in the way 
of an easy incision, The penis of a small boy is apt to prove trouble¬ 
some, particularly if he is very much afraid, when it becomes re¬ 
tract^ When it is very small (tf mi^s) the end of it is grasped by 
the expert and pulled to dilate it and render the operation possible. 
Advice again to the lad before the operation may emho^ some 
similar instruction for his own attention. Care has to be taken too 
that when several lads are incised at the same time the afa, which is 
used as the basis of the cutting, is small enough to fit each. At the 
indsion of the hoys of Nukuafua their mother's brother. Pa Koroatu, 
who was the prindpal expert, showed the stick to the elder lad and 
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asked him if it wc« of s suitable siic for the penis of the younger, 
The boy laughed at this, but was reproved and told to answer property; 
he teplied in the afhrmartve. 

It was sud CO ae by the m f» that the boy feels no pain ac the time 
of the Operation—he feels the movement of the knife, but it does not 
hutc. Nevertheless Seuku and Munakins confided to me afterwards 
that the actual cutting had hurt very much, and that the sound of 
the flesh breaking was not nice. Once the operation was over, they 
said, the wound itself was not very painfei. Whatever his sufleringa 
may be, however, the boy is much afraid. This fear is appreciate 
by those in charge of the operation and they are sympathetic about it. 
The boy knows vaguely what he has to fece but he tends to exaggerate 
its danger, " He thinks he is going to be struck lifeless/* as it was 
put. In their preliminary discussions the operator and his assistants 
stress the need for care, speed and steadiness of hand, that the lad 
may not be wounded unnecessarily. And the tenderness of the organ 
concerned is emphasised. It is our death indeed—in the genitals." 
Every eflorc is nude to avoid inflicting needless pain, and to calm the 
fears of the lad. The tie of kinship is here both a stimulus and an 
aid. On the oxse hand it makes for more consideration on the part 
of operators and on the other the initiate places mote trust in them 
than if (hey were not akin to him. They exhort him to be strong, 
cheer him with the thought char it it brief, and appeal to hli pride, 
" Fejkameft i e roptf a they say to him, " go to death under 

the reputation of men,*’ meaning "Do not cry out, sufler in silence 
as becomes a man, lest the women laugh at you.** And as the expert 
his mother*s brother makes the incision he may call out to the lad, 
** Fekatea / iramuiM / ** ** Be Strong I Nephew! " At one indsion 
of which 1 was witness much advl« of this kind was given. One 
man said to the boys cbeerlngly, " Is it felt ? No ] It is not felt.’’ 
Another gave them a word of caution to remember when they should 
be carried out from the house to be operated upon. Do not wince 
from the wailing chat is going on ; do not look at it \ one looks only 
at the ceiling the house,’’ Thus ace they advised and heartened 
up ; there is no attempt made to terrify them or to inflict upon them 
any pain beyond what is unavoidable, 

The operation is then in no sense designed as an ordeal to try 
their manly forticude, or to accustom them to the bearing of pain. 
To the Tikopia the modifleatioo of the sexual organ is its primary 
aim, and these other aspects are deflnitely minimized as far as possible. 
The ready adoption of what may be called labour-saving devices in 
ocher Polynesian communities as they have acquired European 
materials such as steel or glass leads to the conclusion that the same 
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uticudc obtains thttt also. In Tooga, for example, che operation 
formerly done as in Tikopia is now performed by competent medical 
practitioners in the local hospital at Nukualofa.^ In the general 
theory of initiation, then, the physical operation is not to be simply 
explained in all cases as a method of trying the courage of the 
initiate. In Anuta the operation is said to be that of drcumcisioo, 
the foreskin being cut completely round and thrown away. This is 
done when the boy is In full adolescence, much later than in Tlkopia. 
He is taken to the woods by his tMafiaa and the operation performed, 
while he shrieks with the pain. Then he is taken back to the house 
and the oven is kindled. 

No fetation is performed upon females in Tikopia. When 1 
described to a group of men such operations as are performed among 
certain African tribes, they expressed disapproval: It is not good,'* 
they said. On the ocher hand I was cold that in former times in 
Tikopia an operation, perhaps ditohdectomy, did take place upon two 
women who died. This then put a stop to the practice of incision 
of females: " The female was cut and died ; but when the male was 
cut he lived, and so, observing that the female was dead, it was 
abandoned, and men only were operated upon.** Personally, 1 doubt 
very much If this is a record of an actual occurrence; it belongs, I 
think, to the Htne category as a story of the cesarian operation given 
to me, though there is no means of verifying this. 

I did not see a cecemony of the roM Jefin* (female inlciatJoo), but 
from the accounts given me it would appear that the assembly of kirt, 
the handling of food, the concribution and exchange of other goods 
proceed along practically the same lines as those to be described for 
a boy. 


ORIGIN AND SANCTIONS OP THE CEREMONY 
In Tikopia when a boy of rank is to be initiated a special effort is 
usually made to ward off fear from him by the invocation of spiritual 
assistance. He is taken to one of the chiefs, and this man, following 
a general form of ritual, poius oil into his hind, holds It out, and calls 
on bis familiar, the spirit of his chiefly father. He says : 

I Make firm the hcHj of your pover(y*icrlckea (ioget-iuil. 

Enter you to dwell 1 a tbc hem of your povetty^fttricken linget*nail. 

He then rubs his oil-filled palm on the lad's breast in the region 
of the diaphragm, and according to the natives, the latter becomes 
filled with, spiritual courage his fright disappears. The term 

I Gifford, Ue. eif. 
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“ poverty-stricken finger-nail Is one of pitying concempt used of 
themselves by men when speaking to gods to eadte thelc sympathy. 
Kava is then made by the chief. 

The reference to supernatural powers brings us to the considera¬ 
tion of the origin of the institutior^. It may be said at once chat no 
evidence is available which throws any teal light on this subject. 
Comparison with ocher areas of Polynesia as iar afield as the Tuamotu 
group shows that there are decided affinities in practice; but what 
are local featuces of parallel development, what are survivals of elements 
disappeared elsewhere, it seems impossible to say. Certainly, how¬ 
ever. the institution appears to be of great antiquity in Tikopia, since 
its origination is attributed to one of the premier dan gods, that of 
Tafua. In days of old, it Is said, he bad the operation performed 
upon himself—but whether he carried it out personally, or induced 
another deity to do it for him, is not known. 

The incident is commemoraMd In an ancieoc bawdy song of the 
type known asthe special feature of which is the open mention 
of the sexual organs (sec Chapter XIV). The song, given me by Pa 
Raqifuri, runs: 

Ka ffJv Mff A# fitm 

Ka I4u m 

firgifogi 

r« A» U w. 

Now mr peAli will b« cut 

Tbcie will ba a linked aame for the iinmurkd wonien 

Let tbcR be a diitoibance of the skies 

Let the nin ftlL 

The ** linked name ” is a synonym for the penis In its appropriate 
conjunction. The song thus lays down that the precedent to sexual 
inieccourie is the operation of supcrincision. 

The deity of Tafua is in control of rain, and the ceremony performed 
upon his sacred body, it is held, was of sufficient potency to disturb 
the akfes and cause the rain to fall. The ceremony had moHu, 6upe^ 
natural efficacy. This it still possesses since it is a repetirion, a 
“following after,” as the Tikopia say, of that invented by the god 
himself. Such imitation of his deeds gives him satisfaction. Of 
old, theu, before Tafua became Christian, when the sun had shone for 
t long time and no rain had foUen, a rite would be performed upon a 
boy chosen for the purpose to “ sekiri mam,** to seek for power, that 
is, to induce the rain to fall. “ Folk looked at the sun which had 
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shone, thereupon they made speech to perform a supeiiadsion that 
the ram might (Hi.** There was then a definite magical value in the 
ceremony. 

When a boy of rank of the deity’s own clan, Tafua, was super* 
incised in former days, a ceremonial offering was made to the deity. 
This was known as the tjia, a teem applied to a small pandanos leaf 
mat used in ritual. When all the presents were being folded towards 
the end of the ceremony, a single mat was chosen, food of the special 
type known as the roi was made, and both were carried to Tafua, the 
clan temple. There the mat was laid out by the chief and libations of 
kiva were poured to the gods. Later the r/w was hung up in the sacred 
house and left there until another superindaion cecexnony. Then, 
probably rotten by this time, it was replaced by the new offering. 
The continuity of the gift had to be maintained. If a veiy long time 
passed without an indsion being performed, and the old tpa began to 
decay, it was carefully wrapped up lest it fall to pieces. There had 
always to be one such offering there as an acknowledgment to the 
god of the interest taken in this ritual of his. For sons of the chiefly 
&mjly the tpt was always brought, but In the case of commoners the 
father of the boy wu allowed to use his own discretion. If he said, 
as he probably would, ** When my son is done, the ffis will be con* 
veyed," then his wishes would be respected by the group of people 
responsible. 

In native belief, then, the ceremonies of Initiation ate the contbued 
reproduction of a modd supplied in the dim past by a supernatural 
person, who, amid his other activities, is still proud enough of his 
creation to approve of its perpetustion and reward its perpetuators 
accordingly. The Tlkopla hold that imitation, if not the most 
sincere, is certainly the most lucrative form of fiatteiy. This ascrip¬ 
tion of initiation to a supernttut&l origin finds no highly developed 
expression in the ceremonies. There is no instruction of the initiates 
in the myth, as is common in Australia, and apart from the obscene 
song, which is sung in other contexts altogether, the only formalised 
token of the connection is the mat hung In the temple- There is not 
space hete to follow out the significance of symbols, to explain how a 
rotting article of simple workmanship, a tenuous link at best, can 
anchor the ritual to its religious base. Nor can we discuss the role of 
group privilege and explain how it is that the offering of the symbol 
by one clan only is a^quate to serve the whole community—even 
nowadays when the ma)Ofity of that clan have formally adopted 
Christianity. It will have been noted that there is no developed tale 
of the origins of (ht initiation, simply a bate statement that it was 
performed by a certain penon, with certain consequences. This 
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suffices, hcwevcf, to tie the ritual as at present performed in place 
in the complex scheme of Tikopia insdrutions- Non^y this back¬ 
ground of origins receives no attention from the ^rtiapants on the 
stage i only nov? and again is it given some scrutiny, paruculatly to 
see thjit the link remains intact. 

If wt search for the sanedons which lie behind the performance 
of the opeetdon of superiAcision» we find first of all a deep respect 
for traditional procedure. This finds expression in the average man 
in a reliance upon precedent as a justification for his sure, in a 
sensidveness to public feeling, and a fear of ridicule. A social dis¬ 
tinction between the initiated and the uninitiated males is drawn in 
theory and also fairly well in foct, the latter being debarred from 
parddpation in certain formal gatherings, and liable to embarrass¬ 
ment on informal occasions. Thus when the lad Kaioarara was about 
to attend the dance in Marne, Ws frehet, andciparing possible criticism, 
said, “ It is quite proper that he should go. His oven has been 
kindled," meaning that as an incised person he could participate with 
the adults freely. No such lad would ever be stopped, no matter how 
young. On the other hand, an uninitiated lad would probably be 
barred. If a group of ycutha are sitdng on the beach and a small 
boy approaches, they say to him in irony, " Come I Come, but what 
will you come for among the cut penes ? " and indulge in other jests 
at his expense. The older a boy gets the more acute does his posidon 
become in this respect; he is always liable to be the subject of jokes 
so long as he remains unincised. A person on whom the operadon 
has not been performed is said by a jesdng meuphor to be ma/a 
blind-eyed, end with this epithet he is apt to be taunted, openly by 
the boys of his own age, and covertly by the girls. If he passes by 
a group of these and hears their laughter directed at him, then he 
guesses the matter of their amusement and feels much ashamed. 

The great reason that natives give for compliance with the custom 
is the nmay the notoriety that is entailed by its omission. One cannot 
judge of the force of this directly as far u the adult males of the 
island are concerned, for every one of them has been superindsed. 
But the Modav mission teacher is said not to have had the operation 
performed upon him, and in consequence is the subject of sly 
remarks between the nadves-^dn his absence. Children have actually 
said to hU children in moments of anger, " Go and incise your 
fothet ” j the thought of such abuse being possibly applied to himself 
would Ik enough to upset the equilibrium of any Tikopia. The 
teacher’s own son, it may be noted, was incised during my stay. My 
servant, Vahihaloa, coming from Luaqiua, was not indsed in any 
way, and this was a matter for much rough joking at the time of one 
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ceremoDy, the meo, aimd great laughter, thieateoing to seue him 
and include him in the lixt. Bzamples of this attitude are not 
altogether wanting in the case of the Tikopia themselves, for laigely 
on economic grounds some lads have to wait a loi^ time before they 
go through ceremony. If a father is lazy or poor, and careless 
of the reputation of his son, he may Uom season to season to 
make the necessary pceparatlons for extra food supplies, and so the 
bo7*$ immaturity drags od, a hurt for the ridicule of ochen and an 
object of his own shame. Such was one of my own retainers, a 
lad past puberty, t^iose boon con^tanSoos sometimes teased him. 
He was ashamed and mingle laughter and curses in reply to his 
tormentors. In sober moments it was agreed by responsible people 
that it was bad of the father not to make adequate provision for the 
boy’s ritual, and in this case it was ascribed to l ia nc ss. though it was 
admitted cl^t his cultivations and orchards were small. It is Cor this 
reason that the sons of a commoner are often incised at the tame time 
as those of a man of rank { they arc " stuck on ” (/oMapikitui) to the 
latter, as the natives say, so that some of the economic burden may be 
borne by the man of wealth. But if a commoocr is an industrious 
fellow, he will fot the sake of his own pride make the pttr)tmmu for his 
son himself. 


INITIATION IN EtELATlON TO PUBERTY AND ECONOMICS 

Consideration of the econocnic factor has shown that the ceremony 
is not performed at a fixed time in a boy’s life. It is calculated to 
take place as a rule before puberty, and tbe majority of lads ate ^ 
dsed some few years in advance ii this time. It is difficult to give 
any precise dau, but it is probably accurate enough to say that the 
opetacion is usually perfomUd between tbe ages of nine and fourteen, 
the majority of tbe lostiates being on tbe immature side, where there 
is no risk of ridicule. 

While the ceremony bears some rclarion to the physiological 
maturity of the individual, it is not essentially bound to this. Its 
emphasis lies particularly on the change from one social state to 
another j it is not a pub^ rite but a maturity rite, The conferring 
of soda! privilege rather ibm assUring at a specific time of organic 
development is the keynote of the insriturion. The physiological 
and psychological disturbanos of puberty are left to look after thein- 
selves; they may come later or earlier, and in any case it is only 
their external manifesutiona that are noted for correlation, and then 
CQcrely incidentaily. We must disrinyiish clearly between any 
fundamental function which the institution of initUrion may have in 
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stafidudizlflg the lituatioos of puberty* and the value assig&ed to it 
by the people themselves as index of a sodal rather than a biological 
change. 

The lack of correlation of the initiation ceremony “with puberty 
in Tikopia is emphasized further by the rarity of its performance for 
female children, in •whom presumably the changes at this stage are at 
least as disturbing as in the males. The much greater frequency of 
initiation for males has to be correlated with the general position of 
the sexes in the social life; it is on a par with the tendency for the 
major items of ritual and the principal spheres of authority to be 
concenaated in the hands of the men. It is not possible to examine 
the basic sociological reasons for this sex dichotomy here, but the 
suggestion may be made that it is associated with the more passive 
role of women in child-bearing and nursing, which gives scope for 
and to some extent demands a male assertiveness. 

The more general description at the end of this chaplet indiatw 
how the description of the initiation ceremony as a “ transition rite ** 
or rift tig pasj^gt gives only a very partial idea of its importance and 
ejects. 

Most important In Tikopia initiation is the economic aide of 
the proceedings. The actual operation occupies only about two 
minutes; the handling of food and •valuables attendant upon it may 
take Ave days or more, and the preparation of them many months 
of work. Immedietely after my arrival in Tikopia, the incision of 
Munekina, which was not due for over a fortnight, was mentioned to 
me, and I •was told how the family of Pa Paqisi were making bark- 
cloth, and how the chiefs were collecting food, mats, sionet cord 
and bark-cloth to give as presents. My if^ormants said that the pile 
of coconuts would be as big as my house, and their eyes dilated at 
they spoke of the quantities of food to be brought in. It was pointed 
out t^t the large scale of the preparations was on account of the 
rank of Nau Paqisi, who tvas well connected among the Taumako 
clia. 

Every sodal event of any interest in this community has its 
economic accompaniment, and in some cases it is difEcult to dedde 
which is the primary element, the ostensible act or its setting. The 
bulk of the initiation procedure consists in the accumulation of vast 
quantities of food and their dissipation, the presentation and the ex¬ 
change of large numbers of pandanus leaf macs, pieces of batk-cloth 
and coils of smnet cord. occasion is one not so much fot the 
display of wealth as its distributioa, and the principle of redprodey, 
ultimate or immediate, is the guide. The economic hictor in a sense 
is the pivot of the ceremony, since it determines the time at which It 
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shall he held, and its dutuion, and provides the {oateiial symbol o£ 
psrtidpatioa fot those who actead. Moteovvr « is coirett to say 
that the bulk of the iotetesc is cooceaexated on the arraagemeat and 
appropriate passage of food and ptt^fiy. In an examioadoa of 
easeotuU> however, it soon becomes clear that the ecoaomic exchat^s 
are based almost wholly upon kinship teladoas and that here in fact 
is one of the ptimaty elements in the situation. 

Normally only kindred or ndghbours arteod a Tikopia initiation. 
The ibrffg a paiffi of the inidate assembles and the members corw 
tribuu in various ways by their services and their property. There 
is a formal sepaiadon between the group of the hthet of the lad, 
headed by his father or fikiher^s brother, and that of his mother headed 
by his senior mother's brother. The divisioas are known as the/drt 
matM and fan tusHna respectively, or more simply is fai matMA and 
fd tuatina, “ those who petfonn " these functions. Apart from them 
in the formal classification are the/ar' nka, the cooks, whose position 
has been explained in Cbaptci IX, and their children, the tama Upu 
of lhe/« mafm. For practical purposes these last cwo sections ace 
grouped together, since virtually the same families are affected by the 

transfer of the goods. ^ , , 

It will be noted how the bond between maternal uncles arid 
sacred children is continually maintained. The initiate, as tht 
centre of ifiterest, is in the of his mother's kindred, but Ws 

father and other relatives on the pttttnal side have a duty to the 
chUdten of women of their own house, since they themselves are 
distributing property, A (ama ft/m thus scores in both dimciioni— 
on his own account as the pivot of the ceremony, and on account 
of cetemonics performed fot people in his mother's brother's 
family. 


FOOD GATHERING AND OTHER PREPARATIONS 
Ceremonies of supeondMon am not very frequent in Tikopia. 
The last one which occurred before my arrival was about twelve 
months previously, and the one which was performed shortly before 
I left was being talked about ten mwiths before it actusOly took place. 
For economy several lads a« generally indsed together, and this is a 
bond of interest between them for the rest of theit lives. Grown-up 
men will mention casuaUy, in talking of someone,'' We had our ovens 

fired together." . . ^ u e 

I saw two such ceremonies in Tikopia; the first was that or 
Munakina, son of Pa Paqisi, the niisrion teacher, and Seuku, son of 
Pa Fetu. This took place soon afar my arrival It was somewhat 
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Anomalous in foim, since Pa Pai^isi had no cdariTes of his own there 
and consequently the fas mafua of Munakina were drawn from the 
mother’s relatives. The second was the initiation of two brothers 
of Nukuafua house, and Samako, a lad of Nukuone. This took place 
Cowards the end of my stay. Hie following account is primarily 
based on it, but reference to the first ceremony is ^ven by way <k 
confirmation or contrast. In both ceremonies Christians and heathens 
took pan indisctiminatdy, as they normally do in afGurs that are not 
overtly religious. 

Mention of the aoomalous form is necessary for two reasons. 
The field-worker often has a tendency to gloss over the fact that a 
ceremony is not performed according to the ideal arrangement; 
imperceptibly to himself be tries to stcess the symmetry of the afiaic, 
to bring out those aspects of it which he regards as most typical, a 
dangerous habit in the event of latet comparative work being done in 
the same area. Again, the shifts which ^e natives themselves resort 
to in order to meet anomalous drcumsunces are of sociological 
relevance, ai showing the fiexibiUty of the social structure, its weak¬ 
ness and strength. 

The length of time occupied nowadays according to the native 
count is three days, which refers to the actual ceremonial; to this 
must be added at least one initial day for arrangements. Less chan a 
generation ago an extra immediate day was the rule, making five in 
all. The specific enlargement of the ceremony sometimes adopted 
by wealthy men of rank for their sons may take up to eight days to 
complete. The natives themselves use days as a basis of calculation. 
Each section of the ceremony is alloted to one day, and speed in 
finishing any particular section does not prompt any alteration of 
the general programme. 

The most important person at the initiation ceremony apart from 
the initisce himself is the tmtina macri, the true brother of the boy’s 
mother. When there are several, then the eldest takes the chief posi¬ 
tion. He it is who directs the major activities of the ceremonies and 
in particular is entitled to Invite the tuatin^ of less close relationship. 
They are known as U htnhtrt^ licecally **the dirty ones.” No one 
not invited by him or by the mother of the boy will come. The 
clear distinction drawn between the taatina /naori (or, as he is called, 
the matm ittatinay the senior mother’s brother) and the tmtina fakata' 
fatafa illustrates once again how within the dassificaeory relationship 
the individual specificadoo is made on personal grounds. The 
natives themselves careftiliy explain the difierence to a stranger. 
There is a very definite distinction too in actual behaviour. The 
fmiina maori Issues the invitation, is recogoiaed as the head of the 
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ceremony, appeal is made to £or decision on disputed points. 
In the distdbutioQ of gifts he receives the most importaot. He may 
oc may not support the boy duriog the operacioo—it lies at his choice, 
but no distant tuatina vHIl do so vldvnit pennisuon. “ He does 
not rush foolishly, he goes and listens to the senior to speak. 

This man may say, * You go and nurse in your arms ouc nephew; 

I am going to sit among the ktrtken* *' For such support the distant 
reUtive will receive a large gift, but in no case is the tmtvia meori 
neglected; he will still receive the lion's share or at least one equal 
to that of the principal perfbmvn. 

Some time before the event is to occut it U made known to the 
relatives concerned that they may hold themselves in readiness, and 
also have the requisite food materials, pandsnus mats and the like 
available. For a day or two before—three days in the case of 
Munakina—the village in the early momJtig is set ringing with the 
steady beat of wooden pounder on slab as the women of the house¬ 
holds prepare the bark-cloth for the girdles and blanket! which play 
such an important pact as gifts. The house where the major portion 
of ceremonial takes place is got ready, and if a Urge crowd is 
expected, provision fs made for the overflow. For Munakina such a 
vast number of reUtives was expected to atrend that the fathet threw 
two houses into one by removing end walls and bridging the gap 
with an extension roof (y. Plate X). The making of the thatch for 
this was a special task which does rux normally come within the scope 
of the ceremonial arrangecneots. New floor-mats had to be plaited 
from coconut fronds to replace those which were old and dirty. This 
occupied mother and daugbters for three days. 

Such domestic preparations cause a stir In the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the household of the initiate, but other families are i%o 
aflecced through their kinship ties. At various rimes during the few 
days preceding the ceremony the lad who is to be the object of it is 
invited by thrives to go to their dwellings. 'H^ere, after being 
given food to eat, he is smeared OQ breast, neck, shoulders, and sides 
of the face and perhaps upper arms also, with the bcUianc vermilion 
pigment of turmeric and coconut oil, which glistens like fresh blood 
on the skin. This was done to Munakina four days before tbe actual 
rite of incision. At tbe same time be is invested with a new waist 
garment of bark-cioch. This little action is done by tbe female relatives 
of some of the men who will take a leading part in tbe ceremony itself, 
and is in eflect a mark of honour paid to the boy. Tbe ordinary reason 
given is that it is done from an/a, aflectioa, in view of the coming 
trial which he is to undergo. It is a ^ontaneous gesture, done with¬ 
out any solidtatioo on the part of the parents, chough they know chat 
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some otw of the kiodred is ftirly sure to do it. The investituK with 
the new unusc-doth suid the daubing oo of the red odorifetous pigment 
has of course the cflect of singling the lad out for public attention, 
and he becomes fbt the nax few days an object of consideable interest 
to the small children of the village and a marked individual among his 
playmates. The ceremony itself, the one great event of a boy’s life, 
is also enhanced in io^ortance thereby. It is not fopu to speak of 
it to him in advance. 

The general group of kin is also affected in another way. Affairs 
of moment in the life of a person, particularly if a suspidon of danger 
be attached to them, arc signaliwd by the chanting of formal songs 
of the type. His kindred thus display their sympathy, It is 

customary before an superindsion cecemony to practise a number of 
songs so as CO avoid confusion on the occasion, Some of these ate 
old songs specially sdected, others are newly composed by relatives 
who arc gifted in this way and wish to express their aflection for their 
child, The aim of the practice is to tender the singers as neat word 
perfect as possible; the air presents no difficulties, being of a welU 
i^wn type. Examples of/uata^e have been given in Chapter VIII; 
some of those sung at initiation ate sec down in their cofjtext later. 
Song practice usually takes place in a house in the evening ot on a wet 
afternoon. For Munakioa the song practice was conducted at various 
times by Fakasiiyetevaaa, Pa Niukaao and Pa Tekaumata. Ws tuatm, 
who were among the composers. 

1 spent one evening lying down in the house listening. Seven 
men were actually singing, while the rest of the household listened or 
slept. The composer repeated the woi6 of each stanaa of his song 
twice and then they were sung. Fakasiijetevasa lay down on the 
broad of his back and sang, resting on the legs of a friend, The 
latter occasionally chimed in with a falsetto rendering, correctly 
harmonized. Sometimes a woman sang a few phrases too, but 
otherwise it was left to the men. The interior of the house was 
dark, except for the light from a small fire which shone on the bare 
bodies of the men s^quatting in a rough circle, and picking out theic 
manes of tawny hair and a necklet of white fcangipanni flowers worn 
by one of them. 

The greater part of the energies of the kinsfolk, however, is now 
directed to the collection of food for the ceremony. This may 
occupy several days, the amount of time spent depending on the 
number of people expected, the labour available, and the situation 
of the orchards or gandens. Taro and yams arc dug, green coconuts 
and breadfruit plucked, bunches of bananas cut, and the whole piled 
in an Immense wall of food outside the caves of the house of the 
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boy’s father, ot the building which is the focos of the ritual, Mature 
dry coconuts ate taken out of store and slung in pain ot quadrupled 
on tall branched stakes nearby, while grouting nuts are UsW 
together in bundles. Coconuts in prcrfurion are necessary to ^ve 
that touch of delicacy and distinedon to the invmdaoe solidity of the 
tubers and breadfruit And on the day before the ceremonies begin 
in earnest, the menfolk of the fetruly. aided by fellow-vilUgew or 
visiting kin, take out a large seine net and drag the reef for a mile or 
$0 in the Iwpc of securing some fish as a btnm hndt. Tbeit wives 
and other female relatives go out with theix scoop nets in the usual 
way when the tide is low. The mass of food thus accumulated u 
known as the a term which is applied to all such pi^. whether 
for initiation, marriage, or a chief’s fiasi. One glance at h is enough 
to tell why the natives lay such stress on the economic factor as the 
final determinant of the time when a boy shall be initiated. Taro, as 
always, is the mainstay of the supplies. By no means all of jt, how¬ 
ever, comes from the father’s own culrivarions; even though he be 
a very wealthy man he cannot support the strain unaided. Various 
kinsfolk help him in this with contributions from thdr own resourc«, 
even when as maternal relatives of the boy t^y wUl ^ ^ ^ 

position of recipients of food and gifts from him, At ^ time « w 
initiation of Samako, one of his mother's brothers, Tiitwmata, had a 
patch of taro planted in the ground of the Tafua family. He smo 
to hii brothers, “ Let us go and make a fim (ot ourselves for the 
firing of the oven,” i.e. to carry a food coocribudoo to the ceremony, 
which they did. The attitude taken up is quite consistent fmm ^ 
native point of view. It is argued that the fi^r of ^ 

heavy obligations to meet, and that therefore it ia the duty of his 
bfothen-in-law to assist him. That these same men as ^ mother $ 
bfOthcra of the ioitiace receive food presents from the father which 
may well include some of the substance of their own gifts is not 
recognized as a conflicting factor. Each obUgatioa is treated on its 
own merits. This represents an appiedation of a kinship tie p*r as 
distina from the net cflect of the economic transacoons entailed 
by it, and undoubtedly rends to strengthen the links of community 

collection of the great pk of food is described in the ^r^ 
ft ana < It involves the Ubour of a ^d^lc number 

people in co-operation. 1 paid a visit to a field of taio when the 
work for the ceremony of Monakina was being done. The gmund 
belonged to the Ariki Taumako but had been planted by Pa Paijm. 
He had said, Pa Taumako, I want to plant this land with ttco tor 
the initiation of your nephew.” To this the chief agreed. The taro 
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was planted m January and dug in the following August. This 
account describes the scene as I noted it at the time. 

Men, women and children aie assembled together, each taking 
some share, however small, in the task. Some of the men dig wi£ 
pointed sticks, levering the taro toots out of the ground, from the 
surface of which other hands have already cleared away the encumber¬ 
ing weeds. Children gather up the plants as they are thrown out 
and carry them off to be got ready. Some are treated by stcippiog 
off the dead leaves at the Use of the stem, scraping the tuber with a 
knife ot rubbing off the din and rootlets with the lingers, and then 
cutting off the top leaves and tying them up in bundles. Prom others 
the tops are saved for planting by cutting them off at the base of 
the stem, and the tubers ace then put into baskets roughly plaited 
on the spot from fresh fronds of coconut. These ace lined with Asru- 
pujs or other large leaves gathered from the border of the field. 
The folk assemble on the scene early, thereby avoiding the heat of 
the day, and by the time that the sun is fairly up over the top of the 
mountain, un<^r the shadow of which the field lies, there are fifty- 
five people assembled. By this time, after three hours of daylight, 
the digging is nearly done, and the major part of the work consists 
in the cleansing of the rubers, packing them in the baskets as these ate 
prepared, and carrying them off home. The women bear their loads 
with straps on the back, the men by a pole on the shoulder. The work 
in the field is by no means treated as drudgery; there is frequent 
discussion of the quantities of taro and details of organization by the 
boy’s father and mother’s immediate relatives, who have to take 
matters seriously, but the whole scene is animated by talking and 
laughing, by the frequent wanderings of people from one group to 
another, and the actual labour is interspersed by halts for the chewing 
of betel. A few very young children are not pressed into service 
and their play further eoliveos the gathering. 

The scene is by no means devoid of the picturesque. The field 
is part of a general cultivation In the small open plain of Rakisu, 
hemmed in on three sides by orchards, with the feathery palm fronds 
and fingered leaves of breadfruit against the sky and a thick growth 
of hibiscus and ocher bushes beneath as a against intrusion. 
On the fourth side rises the steep slope of the mountain with s^rteied 
gardens and orchards han^g on to its side till they disappear over 
the crest. In the field its^ the down-drooping velvet-surfaced 
leaves of the taro form a level sea of foliage, through which people 
go on hidden paths as if wading, their brown bodies striking a pleasing 
note of contrast to the genet^ dark green. A few hundred yards 
away from the scene of activity one can drink in the peace of the morn- 
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appuwt variety of colour tooe in the leaves as the sunlight 
strikes the inhnlry of &cets they offer to the observer^ the calm of 
foliage unstirred b; a breath of vind» the condnuous murmur, rising 
only occasionally to a lov roar, c£ the distant surf breaking on the 
reef. It is a contrast to the busy life of human group so near at 
hand. On approa^ one is plunged into a turmoil of chatter and 
shrill laughter, of crude jokes bai^ied to and fro, of the vigorous 
sccivicy of restless bodies, earth-scaioed lmd>s, and tossing manes of 
bronzed hair. The sveat of vork« naiU filled xnth grime, soiled 
garments and the crimson saliva spat out from becel'chewing arouse 
for the moment a repulsion against this defilement. But mood 
of detachment soon passes, one remembers chat in this island the 
works of nature and ^ me^ easily, and in a flash one is caught 
up again into the details of o^anization of a task which for the natives 
t^mselves is the cardinal interest of the day. 

After the return of the working parry from the fields some of the 
household set to and prepare the oven, since it is their obligation 
to feed their assistants. This hospitality is described as if umu iap<t 
monavA /a$d /difiktu, “ the belly*fiLUng oven of the working crowd." 
The number of people to be fed may be so great that the oven has to 
be divided, so the natives say, that is, the cooking of the food is split 
up among several different bouses. The giving of he^ at such a 
time by placing one’s oven and one’s labour at disposal is one of the 
services which neighbours usually render each other. At the initia¬ 
tion of Samako and the brothers in Nukuafua the oven had to be 
divided into four, so large was the crowd assembled for the collection 
of the 


TH8 DAY OF THE OPERATION 

The day following that on which the bulk of the food is gathered is 
the crucial point of &e ceremony as far as the initiate is concerned, for 
then occurs the physical opetation which is the ostensible basis of 
the whole affair. 

In the early morning wailing b^ins near the lad’s house, a token 
of conventional feeling for him who has to suffrr pain this day and 
from whom blood fiow. The songs are yhe/eQe of the child 
and of the voyage ; dirges for the dead are not chanted. The songs 
are interspets^ by long drawn-out howls of a high pitch—<he ew of 
sympathy, affection and mnuming which, whatever be the real emotions 
of the person wailing, sound like the criea of a being in misery and 
utter despair. The wailing is done in sections by the people who 
attend. Sa Ravega, sa Namo and other groups each take up a dirge 
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%t another group finishes, so that there is a continuous scream of 
chanting. Sometimes the sound drops to a lov drone, sometimes 
(t rises to a fuU-chroaced roar, and every now and again comes the 
vibrating cadence of the aia. 'CC'hen the wailing for Munakina was 
in progress one old man of Raveqa began by being apparently broken 
by sobs; teats were screaming down his cheeks, his head had sunk 
on his arms which were resting on his knees, and in a choked voice 
he raised the opening words of a song, which was then taken up by 
stronger-throated members of his party. Other people in the house 
remained quice unmoved. A few were quietly plaiting sinnet cord ; 
the mother of the boy was chewing betel, and the father was busy 
calculating his pcospectlve outlay In mats and back<loth, counting 
on his fingers and talking in low cones to one of his helpers. Inter¬ 
spersed between songs came cries from various kinsfolk, ** Am ioJw 
ifemlH 1 *' ** Alu! my nephew I ” and similar phrases. Some women 
cut themselves on the forehead with knives and Core the corners of 
rheir mouths so that the blood trickled down. The section of Sa 
Pita came to wail in a body after they had prepared food for the oven. 
About a doaec men were pressed dose together, leaning on one 
another and sobbing, almost bellowing the words of their dirge, 
tearing at their cheeks with gouging finger-nails. Tears screamed 
from their eyes and mucus from their noses, which was removed at 
the end of the song with their waist-doth fiaps. They beat their 
breasts with thumps of the clenched fist, deliberate blows which 
thudded through the bouse. On the outskirts crouched the women 
with bowed heads, taking their shsre in diminished fashion in the 
general frenzy. Near by people were calking in low cones, smiling 
ar one another, smoking or chewing betd. Once the wailing of a 
section is finished its members regain composure almost at once. 
This reinforces one's feeling that the formal aspect of the mourning 
Is much stronger than the emotional—particularly nowadays when 
the substitution of razor blades for shdl has facilitated (he operation 
and presumably lessened the risk of serious injury. 

Here are three of the dirges composed and sung on this occasion. 
The first is the work of Seremata, and purports co be a lament for 
someone who has left on a voyage. 

2 would be busy (hen whh the vojage 
1 would leap aboard co be borne aloft. 

For my nameMke la eacrkd on the journey 

Perch tbeo to the sea your canoe 
Fetch with it the paddle while I »it 
To weep wildly at the uuil of foam 
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I ^tep fbt my Mckkt 

Who Im leapt aboard ibe resad 
Poe ua rvo cbe mutaial eight 
Oa that tlajr ilooo. 

The necklet ** is o£ course his dear &i£fid, and signifies here the 
lad about to undergo the Intoadon nte. 

Another song is a coix 4 >ositioa of Fakasii 3 etevasa in honour of 
the boy*s fitther. lauding his generosity in the disuihudoa of goods. 

Fhend 1 borne over ifae bad, frkndl 
The father of the TEbopb 

Vout wtalcb of goods has been dbcnhucad to Ravepa 
It has emeced Into Naroo oa the bhe'ihoie 

It ii scattered around, friend, and atanda tn tbe weet 
TiU it ueikea tbe lowboda of Pace 

We ihall go and eat of your meals from the Ttasd 
The praUevorthf oaa, hov ve gather around blm. 

The last of tbe trio b a song made by Pa Tekaumata on the 
same theme. In it he mentions hb rebtionship of cbssificetory 
gnndpatenc to Munakina. 

1 go so oiy grandchild and to Father here 

lot tbe eoB^ecenesa of your weald) on vbleh ve feaic 

Your Smjt atandlrtg there has been brolten 
For tbe Tikopb are ptm^ 

O, aj Father, entering from Hamo 
My friend the loftcst of men dwcOs here 

It was his wish that I iboold enter Taone 
To By niece and my gtindehcldrea. 

The vords marked were rendered by tbe composer in BngUsh— 
or his adapdon thereof, omH and ptiMi —as a dunotutmtion of hb 
knowledge, vhich comprises perfa^s fifty vords io all, learnt from 
other Tikopia who had been abtoad. Tbe large scale on which thb 
cetetnony vas carried out elictced a number of comments of an admiring 
and sympathetic kind towards the &thet of Munakina. 

In the early part of tbe morning various female rebtTves of the lad 
smear him with rucmeric and ptoyide him with a new waist'Cloth as 
before. Munakina, for instance, was thus furnished by hb 
Nau Nukunefu; ai^t be had retired behind a tree to put on die 
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gtmnem she took up the old one sod tied it touod her neck. By 
shout )ul£*pa$t eight In the motniog he had already changed his waist* 
cloth three times in this way. 

Great activity is displayed in the preparation of food» which pro¬ 
ceeds atouod the cook-house at the same time as the vaiiiog goes 
on inside and around the dwelling-house. For the cecemooy of 
Munakina the cook-home underwent alteratioo, the sides being bodily 
lifted up and supported by new beams about six feet above the ground. 
The hut was thus converted from an ordinary low gable-roof to an 
almost 6at*roofed shelter with room to walk undemea^. All through 
the early hours of the morning there was a continual train of people 
bringing provisions. lo half an hour I saw three men each with a 
pole on which hung a dozen sprouting coconuts, Hve women from 
Ravei)a with back-loads of taro, a man with a large bunch of bananas 
followed by two others similarly burdened, and then nineteen people 
from Raveija with various kinds of food. These last halt^ just 
before they debouched on to the open space at Pueafe and formed up 
in single file to give a couch of formality to their entrance. Then 
came sbc women from Rofaea with back-loads of bananas and taro 
and about a dozen people from Namo, two with large pole-loads of 
dry coconuts, two with large bunches of bananas, one with a mass 
of ptilaka, and others with various types of food. By the side of the 
dwelling-houM there finally stretched s long wall of baskets of taro, 
five deep, comprising about two hundred in all, with about thirty 
baskets of yams, a dozen bunches of bananas, and much pulaka. 
Around several poles were strung huge clusters of coconuts in a solid 
mass about seven ox eight feet high {v. Plate X). A diagram of the 
same is given in Plan V. 

The gcatlng of caro, the kneading of masi^ the peeling of bananas 
goes on apace, and after some time a succession of whoops from the 
taro scrapers announces that too packets of grated taro have been 
prepared. A little while afterwards the oven which has been burning 
is violently attacked by a dozen or so people, some witli long sticks 
caking out the flaming wood and spreading the scones, others holding 
shields of branches of chick green leaves to protect them from the 
heat and the glare. At their first uncovering the stones are red hot. 
The food is pur in and the oven coveted, orders flying briskly to and 
fro between the crowd. In charge of the oven Is Pa Nukunefu, his 
elder brother Pa Rai]ifuri being present, but not very active on account 
of his recent emergence from mourning, But the premier gift to the 
cooks goes to him just the same. Everyone outside the house has 
now a rest from work. Inside the continuous wailing goes on, 
changing in pitch as newcomers take up the song. This oven made 
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THE SCENE OF INITIATION 

Tbe bouM of ihe boy's fistb«r bn* been cnierged co bold the guests 
Bt (he sides of It are coconuts s^ung on polee> 
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PLATE XI 



UNDBK TfIR KNIP6 

PtkMloewvut m op«nuftg mibofof Nukuifiio. whom iflxIoM look ii ck«, 
Ac Che tide r wonvrn b<>wi her hend. 





AROUND THE OVEN 

IB out *« cooked food, wrapping ic up in 1 «t« tfld stowing 
it in bukeo for ctrriRge to the homes of kinsfolk. 
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»the house of the boy’s pscems is called the umupariki ot umu Jttnttyi 
ktriy that is, it is associated with the operation. It is designed to 
feed the fai tmtina. 

The second oven later in the day is termed tt mu fsra 0 a kovM, 
the oven for the spreading of valuables.” 

Meanwhile the umu fas tuaiina is being prepared by the mother’s 
brothers of the boy. It is made either at the house of the principal 
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SCENE OP AN INITIATION CEREMONY 
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. , house 
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main doorway 
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. . oveivhouse 
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. lecric of operation 
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. food aeeufflulaced 

M - . 

. mother of initiate 

D . 

• . coconut! on polc! 

1 . . 

. people of Paea 

E . 

. . vomen picpsring R>od 

a. . 

. people of Ravepa 

F . 

. . men gniing taro 

3 . . . 

. people of Namo 


tuot 'ma or at the place designated by him. When it is ready the initi* 
ate is invited, fed, and carried from there by his mother’s brothers 
to the scene of the operation. With him is taken a basket of food 
for the fei matua. 

For the initiation of Samako, Pa Niukapu, the leader of the fai 
tmtissOf instraccs the oven to be made in Apotau, an orchard of his 
in Rofaea about half a milg. from the lad’s house. Thither some of 
the tuatina go while others remain at the house of the parents to assist 
as cooks (jeAd). The food to be made at Apotau is rau, sago pudding 
made with hot stones. This food is seleaed because it can be made 
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SO quickly. One of the men says, “ to-morrow is the day of food, 
to-day is the day of the ceremony; let us make it quickly.” Valtere, 
son ^ Pa Niukipu, js sent as messenger from the iuatira to invite the 
boys 10 come. After some time they walk in covered with furmetic 
and conspicuous in their new waisi-cloths, In the interval the /ua/s'na 
have been discussing various aspects of the ceremony. They decide 
who is to operate on each lad. It is arranged that the operators 
shall be Pa Koroatu, brother of Pa Niukapu, and Fakaslqetevasa. 
There ace three boys to be superincised, and the pair of operators 
settle that whichever of them finishes his lad first will ** jump in” 
and perform the operation on the third. The advisability is stressed 
of gripping (he boys rapidly, and many observations are made about 
points of technique. Fa Kocoatu says he has oi^rared on four boys 
so £(r; be has his own method of steadying his hands; he kneels 
down, places his elbows on his knees, and keeps his hands low. He 
was not instructed in this by any expert but, so he stated, evolved 
it in his own mind. The differences in skill of the various experts 
are canvassed ; it is acknowledged that Fa Nukutauo is alone in hii 
skill nowadays—he cuts cleanly and at once. Of other so-called 
some ace fools. Pa Ka!3lrjaki was about to operate when his 
brother observed that the afa, the supporting stick, was laid under 
the penis and the operatoc was about to make a drculat incision. 
He was at once grab^d and thrust aside. 

Such is the habit of the occasion, it was explained to me. Other 
tm/ina hold themselves ready to jump in and cake the place of a bungler. 
If a man is not skilled he will cut his fingers and wound the Isd. 
Hardly any expert, it appears, is free from nervousneis ■, his hand 
shakes, since he is timorous *‘at cutting the body of man/’ Of 
olden days it was tapu fot the tuafina mMri to touch the lad. He sat 
in the house and did not go out; the expert had to be & distant 
mother's brother. Formerly when there were no razors, thece was 
more demand for skilled performers and mote care was taken to seek 
experts. 

Some enquiry and comment is made also between the Isia/ua 
about the attendance of people at the ceremony. Pa Koroatu asks 
if no one from Roi]oifb has come. He Is told no. “Why not?" 
he asks. “ $a Nukuone went to their marriage feast.” Feeling is 
strong that attendance at any important ceremony of one social group 
demands redprocity. The fai tuatim discuss also whetbec they shall 
go and wail first before atteodii^ to tbe boys. The motion is rejected. 
“ What ? ” says someone, “ a death, is it ? ” After the boys arrive 
they are advised how to act and are then heartened up by being 
told that they will not feel the operation. Finally they are ordered : 
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“go to youf mothers, go and change.*' Thl% is a command to go 
and be invested with still other new waist-cloths by their uncles* 
wives. 

After being fed the boys arc carried on the backs of their tuatifia 
from Apotaa to Nukuafua, accompanied by the women and the 
inevitable group of inquisitive chUdten. When they arrive at the 
house of the parents they are set down and the tnati/u squat outside 
the house on the ma/a paitc side. This Is the special distinguishing 
mark of persons in the relationship of mother's kin. the official sign 
which separates them from the father's kin on this occasion. Thcce 
axe of couRc borderline cases. These are decided ultimately by 
the mother of the Initiate. If she sees one of he c kavt sitting in the 
house she says, “ Tell that one to go outside," that is. to join the 
other tmtina. This is a mark of honour and not of disgrace ; it is a 
compIJmcnc and carries also some economic benefit. The ostensible 
reason given for the action of the mother is her desire that the crowd 
around the child at the time of the opccaiion should be thick, that the 
child should be well supported. If she does not see a solid group 
around her boy she thinks that her child may have been left to lie 
on the ground. This in a community where personal bodily support 
Jo time of stress is regarded as so important would of course be dis« 
graceful. Actually there is never any danger of such lack of attcniion. 
Father's sistets rank as fathers at this time and are pan of the/e/ 
matm. Njm taka^ sisters of the mother, go outside the house with 
the/« tuatina. Later they go and sleep sc the feet of the boy, a ritual 
act which is tapH to his father's sisters. It is tapu for sisters of the 
boy to go outside. 

Immediately the boys enter the hotAsc a general wailing begins, 
Qot in the form of a song, but in long drawn»out sounds of The 
lads are seated on fine mats inside the door. String after string <i 
beads it put on them by their female lelatives and their ^ther, and 
perhaps a bonico hook, a valued ornament. They arc also dressed 
in still other new wide waist-cloths by female relatives—all of whom 
are married or old; the young unmarried are outside. When the 
boys have been re-clad a mourning song Is raised in which the 
lathee takes a principal part. He may also press his nose to that 
of each lad. 

The lads are now carried out for the operation. They are seized 
by taatina and taken this time in the man’s arms- For the moment 
there is general cot\fusion. from which the rising wail of the dirge 
breaks out with renewed force. Outside there is a rush of children 
to see what is happening, and a hurly-burly in which orders are 
shouted back and forth and people swirl around the immediate 
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performers, who have co push their way through the crowd. At 
both the ceremonies I witnessed I was left to fend for myself at 
this moment, and had great di/Rculry in making observations and 
taking photographs. The press of men, usually so ready to make 
ignored me in the concentration of their interest on the lads 
(v. Plates XI). Some coconut leaves are laid down and on them 
ait fMti/ta, one to each initiate, to hold the boy in his arms. These 
are the Aww/» me, “ the men on whom the boys sleep," and they are 
important The operation is then performed as described- In every 
case I observed that the hand of ^ operator was trembling, and It 
was quite evident chat there was considerable emotional stress in 
the men immediately concerned. At the moment the cut is made 
the man who is supporting the boy covers the lad’s eyes wirh his 
hand. 

AU the boys that 1 saw bore the operation well; they quite 
clearly blanched a little just after the cutting, but did not show any 
great signs of pain or weakness. Sometimes, it is stated, they are 
in a fainting condition afterwards—they wilt and want to sleep, but 
from this they arc roused by their relttivcs. This condition is known 
u/akaxM. Crying of the boy during the operation is bad. It makes 
the fm mtm ashamed and the father of the boy angry. If he 
suspects that it ii not fear but injury that prompts the sound, or if 
he hears from the talk outside that the boy has been badly handled, 
he grabs up a club or any other weapon nearest to hand and rushes 
out to strike the /«//«. In the cases I observed, however, none of 
the boys made i sound. 

While the operation is being performed the women outside sic 
with bowed heads, not looking at the scene, but crying gently As 
soon « it is over and the wound is bandaged the boy is made to stand, 
the waist-cloth he is wearing is removed once again, and he dotis a 
new one. In this he is assisted by the mother’s sisters {ima taka) 
and by the wives of his mother’s brothers {tuetina) who have brought 

fresh garment. The beads and boniio hook hung on the boy by 
his father are dropped from his neck and arms—these go to the close 
tuaf//fa. He presses noses with his fmafifu and niua and is then carried 
or led back into the house while a mourning song is raised again 
One might think it would now be a song of rejoicing, but this is 
not 80; Its mood is governed by the wound that has been infUcted 
^ide, after a few moments, the lad is girdled with a fresh length of 
bark-cloth or caheo ; this time it is put around his waist without the 
mmoval of the ^ he wears. This ceaseless changing of garments 
^ the ob)CCt of allowing his female relatives to show their aflcction 
for the initiate by wearing around their neeb the gaments they 
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remove. In effect also an interchaage of batk-cloch takes place 
thereby on a wide scale. The incision of Munakina took place over 
a sheet of bark-cloth, and when it was done the sheet was not thrown 
away but taken by an unmarried mother *’ of his and hung round 
her neck. When he has been rc-cIad the boy goes first to his father 
and they press noses, and then goes from one relative to another 
around the house, doing the same. As he greets each person that 
one ceases his mourning song. 

Outside there is peace. When the operation was over Pa Niu- 
kapu said, "Our work is good, let us sic and chew betel first.” So 
they sat and chewed betel with a satisfied air before rising to emcf 
again into the round of ceremonies. There is a defifute release of 
tension at this point. 

The first act in the scries of economic transactions now takes 
place. Immediately the boyi enter the house coils of sinnet cord 
and paddies are pushed out from beneath the eaves to the /uatina. 
Food from the oven of the morning is brought up too and laid out¬ 
side for them. In this case Pa Niukapu and others protested and 
ordered a portion to be divided off for the parents of the boys. The 
paddles and sinnet cord are apportioned by the principal mother's 
brocher—Pa Niukapu in this case. He cakes the coils of cord, about 
twenty in number, with a paddle, a cylinder of turmeric, and some 
fish-hooks. To the more important relatives he offers a choice; to 
the more distant he hands out a particuiar item. He insists that each 
person shali go away with his ot her sinnet cord, Women are 
frustrated in their efforts to hand over to others coils they have been 
given. " Each of you speak for a coil of sinnet for herself,” said 
Nau Niukapu to the women near hct. It is intended that each 
person of th^ fat tuatina shall receive a gift. He or she goes home, 
observes it closely, and next day returns with a coil of identical type 
which is handed in to the father of the boy as a return gift. In 
each case the binding cord of the coil is different—fish-Iine, hibiscus, 
^trip of roMfara, raupurnu, nrijnti, a piece of net or a hank 0/ grass. 
This enables the authorship of each coil to be known and reciprocity 
to be made exact by the boy’s father, through whose hands the pro¬ 
perty passes. The sinnet and paddles ate the only goods reciprocated. 
Fish-hooks arc given free. Ac the initiation of Munakina, Seremata, 
at the instance of the father, the mission teacher, proceeded to give 
out two fish-hooks to each person of the geac^ crowd who had 
witnessed the ceremony outside. This was liberality to gain a re¬ 
putation. Sometimes a man will refuse to go outside in order not 
to increase the liability of the father j those who stay inside get no 
presents. So Ragiata told me that when requested by Pa Paj]i$i to 
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join theyki Imlina^ he did not do so. “ This man,” he said, " had to 
give away plenty of things already.” 

AJ^er partaking of a little food the boy is taken away by the 
tudtina vho performed the operation, into the woods or down by 
the sea, and iostcucted how to care for his wound. Leaves of the 
kamikA plant are rubbed in the hands till the juice comes and this is 
then allowed to drop upon the cut; the tua/ina shows the lad how to 
do this, and how to tic up his penis. The lad dresses the cut himself 
afterwards for about a month till it is healed—though I was told by 
one man that the bandage is uken off in about five iys. He is told 
not to go and play in the interval, and is usually too sore to do so 
for some time. 


••SPREADING THE PROPERTY” 

The most important event of the day, from the economic point 
of view, is the presentation of mats and bark>cloth, which is known 
as the/wupi karoa ,spreading of the property.” Each family which 
attends the ceremony brings its present, which is then unfolded in 
the middle of the house, with an announcement in the name of the 
donor. First of all the mats of pandanus ace handed in, the recipient 
being a man who sits in the centre of the house, spreads them and 
calls out the name in which each is donated. Usually he has an 
assistant to help him in dealing with them and to prompt him with 
the names, father of the boy does not cake this position of 
master of ceremonies \ it is assigned to a dose relative. The announce^ 
menc is made with a flourish and in a loud voice. “ le / the mat of 
Nau Resiake t ” etc., the mats being given in the name of women. 
From all sidea they come in, and ace spread in a rapidly growing pile 
on the floor Mats from tamd tapu of the house are laid crosswise on 
the pile, thus enabling them to be distinguished from those of the 
fat matua \ it is a point of etiquette that in the redistribution such 
special mats should not be returned to cheic donors. 

Ail eyes are directed on the heap, and people listen to the recital 
of the list of donors, amid casual conversation and discussion of betel. 
Not much comment is passed on the great diversity of mats, but 
occasionally a whispered observation is made on a poor specimen, 
or on one left unfinished. This last sometimes occurs, since a mat 
takes several months to plait, and other calls may have depleted the 
family stock. The weal^ of chiefly families is shown, inUr alia, by 
their large stocks of mats. One woman remarked, looking at the 
pile, “ The backs of the women are achix^ with the plaiting.” She 
also temarked to me later chat the householders usually kept an eye 
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on the gifts because some women were apt to sneak a piece of bark- 
docb dudng the night. 

When the donations are finished the pile is counted catefiilly; 
the announcer at the initiation of Muoaldna tallied his count by 
notching with his thumb the batk of the post by which he was sitting. 
The initial number of mats was forty-oac on this occasion; there 
were as always some late-comers in addition. 

Then comes the handing in and unfolding of bark-cloth blankets, 
raami. These are donated In the names of men, though the women 
of the ftmily do most of the work of manufacture. They are 
announced as before, and counted at the end. At the ceremony for 
Munakina there were fifty-two pieces at the initial count, and eighty 
at that of Samako and Us fellows. After the first few pieces have 
been laid on the pile of mats, the initiates are ordered to go and lie 
down there. With smiles they do so, and arc then covered by the 
other pieces ; they take it as rather a joke and peep out from the side, 
The men who are spreading out the cloths take no notice of them, 
but keep piling the gifts on top. This is the formal “ putting of the 
boys to sleep," as in rhe case of a woman who has given birth, a 
ceremonial invalidism to stimulate recovery. 

The bark-cloths ate announced thus: *'lal faMaka/uPu Fa^rtrt*' 
“ Here I blanket of Pu Paqarere,” etc. After a time the announcers 
get tired of proclaiming each gift in the name of a particular individual. 
" Father and mother of Toiiare ; names of houses : the separate 
naming is finished," called Pa NJukapu when oSdating at the cere¬ 
mony of Nukuone (Text S. 7). It is the custom when several pieces 
of cloth ate presented from a single family, as is tjuite usual, to have 
them announced under the names of difieteot children, so associating 
them individually with the afiair. This of course tal^ time, hence 
the brevity of Pa Niukapu towards the end 0/ the afternoon. ** Blanket 
of brothers of Ratotoqa," “ Blanket of house of Koroatu all together,** 
and so on. 

By this time most of the tuaiina have gone hotne with their 
portions of food, and their sionec; only the immediate mother’s 
brothers remain to help in the ceremonial. An bout or two before 
evening food is brought in from the " oven of the spreading of 
property," kindled immediately after the operation was performed, 
and all those in the house eat, The boys have to remain under their 
coverings duemg the meal, but are allowed to emerge soon afterwards 
and to take food. 

From each family represented at the ceremony gifts should be 
made and announced. On the occasion mentioned Pa Ra!]ifufi went 
to Rofoea with a paadanus mat and some bark-cloth to contribute to 
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the pUe. They were handed in by his daughter Aoroacnata to another 
woman in the house. When the presents were unfolded, through 
some mistake they were not announced under his name. He listened 
but there was no mention of a mat from his house. A couple of 
blankets were called out as being his, but actually these were con¬ 
tributed by Pa Niukapu who put his brother-in-law’s name to them 
because he did not itcu that name announced. The next day Pa 
Raijifuil gave anothec set of presents to his daughter to take in order 
chat his name might be properly announced, There was no mistake 
the second time I This little incident illustrates how, in the case of 
a man of rank, the contributions sent on a public occasion have as 
pate of their function the maintenance of his position. 


MODERN CHANGES IN PROGRAM^tB 
Formerly the ceremonies of superincision occupied four days. 
The programme was as foilows : 

Pint Incising the boys. 

Second day—Fereytf Aew, Spreading the property. 

Third dty—H aw kif. The greet oven. 

Pourch AerM. Folding rhe property. 

A few years after the coming of Christianity the ritual of the 
second day was combined with that of the Brst, so that, as described 
above, the mats and bark-cloth are laid out soon after the incision of 
the lads. There was no special reason for the change beyond the 
fact that the mission teachers expressed the wish that some of the cere¬ 
mony should be omitted. It was not a question of conEict of teligious 
belief; there were no a/na involved. The alteration was started by 
the leaders of the missionary party saying that they would make the 
ceremony for their sons in one day only, having the operation per¬ 
formed and all the gifts completed. Their object seems to have been 
simply to cmpbasiie the dlHucnce between their converted state and 
that of the majority of the people. Actually it was two ot three 
mission teachers alone who desired the change. A number of in¬ 
fluential Christians, among them Pa Raqifuri, regarded the proposal 
with distaste. They objected, their principal point being that it was 
bad to spread out the mats and then take them away without letting 
the boys sleep on them for a night. It was said to me, **Whatl 
Shan’t the b<^ sleep on the mats ? To put him to sleep and then 
to snatch them away at once again—no 1 It is bad 1 ” This and 
simiiat remarks were made to me during the ioidation in Kohiea, 
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when Chrisriant and heathen sitting together all expressed their dis¬ 
approval of this unwarranted compression of an important set of 
ceremonies, innocuous even by Qifistian principle. The mats and 
other ptoperty ace regarded as " rhe sign of the kindling of the boy’s 
oven,*’ "marks of distinction of the boy.” Tht gist of the native 
argument is that since these things have been brought to do him 
honour, the boy must sleep on them as an acknowledgment, If 
removed immediately they do not fulfil their ostensible purpose of 
providing a bed for him, and in addition it is really a slight on the 
folk who have taken the trouble to prepare for the ceremony, to 
attend, and to make the presents. The people assembled in the house 
spoke quite strongly about this attempt to rob them of a great part 
of one of theif most characteristic cece monies. There were no mission 
teachers in the building at the time, 

A compromise was finaliy reached on three days, which is the 
present length of the affair. The non-Christian folk of Raveqa have 
also now adopted the three-day programme: "they have taken the 
one path,” it was e:q9lained. The close kinship connection between 
people of the two districts probably has made conformity advisable. 
In contrast to the undiscriminating condemnation of a harmless set 
of practices by the mission teachers in order to show their superiority, 
there stands out the tolerant attitude of the heathen, with their con¬ 
ciliatory yielding to Christian prejudice. 


" THE GREAT OVEN ” 

The boys sleep on their unwonted bed through the night with a 
group of relatives lying at their feet. In the early morning they go 
out to make their toiler, return and again lie down and are covered 
over, They remain there, asleep or awake, while the people in the 
house calk and the oven is made outside. This is the day of food, 
and the time of the participants in the ceremony is divided between 
energetic work around the oven and long periods of siccing in the 
house while the food cooks. Now is the time when domestic 
occupations ace followed and when conversation is desired. All rhe 
men indoors are engaged in rolling coconut fibre, in plaiting sixuiet 
cord, or in net-making. Prom time to time conversation lapses and 
then there are calls for someone to start a discussion oc to begin 
a story. " To sit in silence is bad,” the people say. It gives an 
unsociable feeling, and unsociability is one of the cardinal sins of 
Tikopia society. For those who have gathered together betel 
materials arc provided by the householder. Long narratives of fishing, 
or sea-voyaging, and traditional tales of gods and men are told on 
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such occasioos. A visitor is very welcocnc because he brings nervs 
of vhat is happening elsewhere in the island. 

The first food of the day is known as Tf Afit “ The Fire.” This 
is simply a few clusters of green bananas and several yams roasted 
at the fire and brought In in a basket as a snack for the resident Mans 
a pai/e. The boys ate wakened to partake of this. Sometimes the 
other people refill, preferring to wait. Three ovens are made on this 
day. The fiist is the ftm ararafe^y “ the oven of waking,” which 
is made in the morning and uncovered about midday. The lirst 
product of this is called a 9 a tamo, “ kits of the boys.’^ It con> 
lists of a good fakap 9 k» pudding, and despite its name is really a basket 
{papyri) with two large packages of food. It is brought in on the 
tmumu side of the house, since it is designed for the boys, together 
with their mother’s sisters and the wives of their /Mtina, who have 
slept during the night at their feet. The lads eat a little of the food 
and then l^d it over to these women who eat and then carry away 
the remainder to their own dwelling. This is their perquisite. The 
test of the food from this oven is brought in bowls and pushed 
to the body of tuatina. In explaining to me the allotment of the 
food Fs Kiukaso speculated on the reason for this division, and, 
laughing, gave his opinion that it was done so that the women might 
have the best share. 

The bulk of the day's food Is contained in the uau lajiy " the 
great oven,” which absorbs a large proportion of the wall of supplies 
accumulated. This oven does not remain covered for a long time. 
!t is immaterial if the food is taken out in a half-cooked state, since 
it is intended primarily for presentation to all those who have come 
to the ceremony, and they take it away to their homes and cook it up 
again. A small amount of wcll-cooked food is separated off and put 
into a kit to feed the lads. Tht last food of the day is the uaru <t^, 
the “ evening oven,” which is to provide an ordinary meal for the 
resident ka/n e path alone. 

Here are a few details of the proceedings at the initiation of Muni< 
kina and Seuku. Early in the morning the boys have been about the 
village, walking slowly, but not stiffly, with the aid of spears used 
as staves. A couple of hours after sunrise they ace smeared with 
turmeric by a woman of their household {parasi h tama Aura, or parasi 
te tama fau. The expression iama Mura conveys the idea of the lad as 
an object of value; tame fw indicates his changed status —** the ixew 
ch i ld ”). The lads ate then made to lie down on the pile of mats 
and bark-cloth, and are coveted over. But they rarely lie sdii as 
ordered; they sit up and chatter. Meanwhile preparations for the 
feast have kept a number of people busy. On one side of the cook- 
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house eleven women from Ro&ee are scraping taro. The same 
number from Marautu are similarly engaged close by, and a dozen 
more ace in another group. Two women are kneading breadfruit 
mast and putting it into packets, one is kneading taro ma:i^ two are 
preparing yams, two men are gradng taro for puddings, ten men are 
skinning bananas. Around the wall of the cook-house sic eight cooks 
watching the fire on which the stones have been piled. From lime 
to time a man fans the oven fire. Pa Nukunefu, married to a sister 
of the principal fnaina, is directing operations as chief cook. He 
walks about giving a word here and there in supervision, Children 
M usual ace sitting about close to their mothers or running around in 
play. About ^ a.m, the high-pitched yell is heard announcing that a 
hundred packets of cato have been reached by the graters. About 
ten o’clock the oven-stones are spread and the food put in. An hour 
later the preparation of coconut cream is in hand, while inside the 
house there is a large crowd of people talking, smoking, chewing 
betel, or sleeping. The size of the oven can be gauged from clu 
fact that six men ace at work expressing the coconut cream. The 
oven is uncovered at midday. 

On this occasion five baskets each containing pudding and 
cooked tubers are filled from the oven first and carried 0^, one to each 
chief and one to Pa Rarovi, who is present in the house. This gift Is 
known as the fakaariMi, and is made every time a man of rank performs 
some really Important ceremony. It lies at the discretion of the donor. 
In addition to the buket, bundles of raw taro, dry coconuts and sprout- 
ing coconuts are sent as well. The custom is for the gift to be borne 
to the chief by a man from another dan than hii own. It is not 
correct for a man of the same clan to take it, as this might give an 
impression of imra-group selfishness. 

The ordinary people in the house are served with food about 
1 p.m. A couple of hours later a second batch is apportioned out; 
this is from the great oven. By now about one third of the waJ 
of food,” remains for to-morrow, though most of the coconuts arc 
still on the poles. The food of this is for the general crowd, 
that of the kst day foe the tuatina and operators in particular. On 
this night there is still a crowd in the initiation house. About half¬ 
past nine 1 took a walk through the village. It was a starry night 
with few douds and a blustery wind from the east. Down by Rofsea 
moved three or four torches of belated fishermen. People were 
singing in the house of Pa Paqisi, and Munakina and Seuku were 
asleep on their mat bed. 
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TOE DAY OF GIFTS 

On the morrow, the concluding day, tbc boys are made to rise 
early and the gifts which formed their bedding axe folded up, The 
mats and bark-cloth are to be redistributed by the father of the initiate, 
particularly in the form of bundles of a formal kind- The 
principal persons who must be honoured are the cooks, the tawa fapu 
of the house, and the lua/s/ta of various gradcs- 

The gifts to jpMo and fama tapu are sent off early in the morning 
before the oven is prepared, They really fall into the one category, 
since the tern fapu are the offspring of the They ace known 
collectively as “ folk of the oven border,” that is, people who act as 
cooks in virtue of themselves or their Others. At the initiation of 
Samako and the lads of Nukuafua these were fifteen such aara. The 
first four went to the Ariki Tafua and his three sons Pa }Ui 3 lfuri, 
Pa Nukunefu and Pa Mukava, since Nau Tafua was from Marinoa, 
the stem family of Nukuafua. The chief, of course, did not work at 
the oven—he did not even go to the ceremony—but received his 
present just the same, Pa Raiiifuri did not assist eithec but sat in 
the house and left the work to his brothers, A gift was sent to the 
Ariki Fai)arete because his wives were from Totiare, of which house 
Nukuone is a component, Others went to Pa Avakofe the younger, 
and to Pa Taicai, since their motheca were from Fafti^anoa; to Pa 
Matat)i, married to the sister of Pa Nukuafua; to Pa Petu and Pa 
Fenuatu, married to sisters of Pa Nukuone; to Pa Penutapu,, married 
to the daughter of Pa Nukuone, Other gifts went to Pa Fenuanefu, 
who had married the daughter of Pa Mauija, the dead brother of Pa 
Totiare; Pa Raijifetut, whose father raarri^ the father’s sister of Pa 
Nukuafua; and Fa Mauriakcna, married to the sister of Pa Nukuafua, 
who in turn had married his "sister” (cf. p. aji). Pa Mau!]akeQa 
was thus a /aatina and a scAfi. He abandoned the former status on 
this occasion and went not on mata paitP, but to help at the oven. 

The gifts CO the cooks in cedprocity fot cheir services consist 
each of a pandanus mat, not usually of (be best quality, a batk-cloth 
blanket, and some other pieces of lesser value, At the iniciauon 
of Munakina, of the eight cooks who received these goods, two only, 
the sons of the Ariki Tafua, were preseoted with mats bearing the 
decorative border. If the fart tmtina had been less, said Pa Raqifuci, 
then the gift to the cooks would have been two macs and two bark- 
cloth sheets each instead of one. The focxnec used to be the rate 
of payment. The la^c mats used as the basis for the more im¬ 
portant gifts at ioltiaclon, marriage and funerals are known as taka- 
furij)u~ Two such which 1 received before 1 left Tikopia came from 
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the households of the Ariki Kefike and Feouafutl; they hed been 
obtained by them at the initiation ceremony of a lad of the Porima 
family in return for services as cooks. The mats had been woven 
by Nau Porima. 

The preparation of the oven and the arrangement of the remainder 
of the gifts now begin. There are four types of marv to be considered 
at this juncture: 

I. The gji:rc of the experts. These consist of a pandanus mat 
each> a sheet of bark^othi and up to ten lesser pieces, including one 
dyed with turmeric {marofaft). To this is added a coil of sinnet cord 
or a bonico hook or a cylinder of turmeric pigment. This is a special 
gift to each expert over and above the stan^rd men and is known as 
the /anefane riaa, ** the cleansing of the hands.” This represents a 
kind of formal solution of hJs act of drawing blood from the lad, 
though it is not regarded as being in any sense a ritual purification. 

1. The man of the tapekau (floor-mats). These are the gifts to 
the ta^ta mt, that is, the men who supported the boys in their aems. 
They are of standard type but good quality. 

The man of ihe near mother's brothers. These are pre¬ 
sented when the true mother's brother la not included in either of 
the former categories. These three classes are grouped together 
under the head of mafue men, ** principal gifts.” 

4. The man of the JwsJurt, rluc is, the distant relatives of mother's 
brother status. The gifts made to them are of more simple quality 
than the others. They get no macs, one bark-cloth blanket, and a 
few other pieces. 

The initiative is taken by the different people of the fai metua 
group. The principal maro are first disposed of. One can soon hear 
people say, ” Experts and floot-mats are finished. Don't bother to 
count the principal man, they are completed.” These principal man 
are by custom made up by the near relatives of the recipients. For 
example, chat of the principal mother’s brother is made up by the 
father of the lad. The basis of each man is a pandanus mat. This 
is taken from the pile contributed two days before and without regard 
to who may have been the original donor. Thus, as I noticed, a 
mat brought by a member of tlu Nukuone house was included in a 
man made by Nukuafua without any observation being passed. The 
best mats are selected for the principal men and no one may know or 
care who handed them in. The only point made is to see that the 
contributions brom fame tape are not returned to them. 

Much discussion goes on about the arrangements, and there is a 
great deal of alteration made in the composition of each gift until 
finally a completely satisfactory set is ready. When most of the 
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man have been prepared»a count U made to find out which are finished 
and which lemain to be made. Questions are put: “ Where is the 
man of so-and-so ? ’* An answer is given perhaps, “ OI It's 
awfullf good-^teat is the fineness of that man," or “ There remain 
yet some pieces of bark*cloth to be added/* 

The principle upon which the man are composed is very interest¬ 
ing. They are gradually built up by a process of mutual assistance, 
but no matter how many people have contributed to any single 
bundle, this is conveyed by one person only to the recipient, sod any 
return gift that is made for it will be presented to him- It may be 
kept by him alone or a part given to his assistant, just as he wishes. 
This principle applies particularly to inltiscion ceremonies; in other 
cases the return gift Is shared. A man comes in the morning with 
the property be contributes. If he has a complete men already 
made up, then this may often be allowed to stand, but if a piece of 
bark'Cloth is required to complete another men, then one may be 
plucked from the former with no objection made by the man who 
has brought it. The valuables are handed in to be put at the disposal 
of the group of kindred; they form a common stock. Generally a 
person has an idea of whom ^ wants to make a man for, so when 
he comes with his mat or his btrk»cloth blanket, these are used to form 
the basis, othet btrk-elorh is taken from other contributions, and the 
whole arranged to make a satisfretory present. Then it wlU pro¬ 
bably be given over to the person who provided the basic items. 

The cechnical term to arrange a man, that is, make a bundle with 
mat at the bottom, half a dosen pieces of folded bark-cloth neatly 
end to end above and topped off by a final piece often of better 
quality or tutmeric dyed, is faift. A person is said " to seek a man " 
{fekirt) if he adds a piece of bark-cloth to it. In this case no return 
is obtained either from the person who gets the nan or from the 
principal contributor to it. The actual addition of the piece of bark- 
doth is known as tateo, which describes the action of laying on top, 
covering, pressing down. Pa Ragifuri said in the course of the 
arrangements, “ Act according to your own ideas, you women; if 
you want to cover {tataa), cover, but if not, then don*t ** (Text 
S. 12.) The expression tt man a U iuftr^ ka toe, '* the gift of the 
expert has been covered,” means that it has been enhanced by the 
addition of extra bark-doth above the standard number. Another 
term of importance is that referring to the allotment or “ tagging ” 
of man. When one has been set aside, destined for a particular 
person, then it is said to be " eaten ” {kaind). Hence one hears such 
references a$ “ it has not yet been eaten,” meaning that though made 
up, irs destination is not yet determined. 
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Though the maro are ia principle a gift ftoxn the whole body of 
kindred, the acciul presentation is done on & strictly personal basis. 
Each fftaro is carried at the end of the day by a wife or sister of the 
person who is regarded as responsible for it to the person for whom it 
is destined. The mar^ is reciprocated directly to the donor. There 
is no need for the redpiem to ask to whom he must make the return 
gift • he hands it orer direct to the wornan who has acted as carrier. 
Discussion as to who shall be responsible for the maro qI Tarious 
people is frequent. Some of the Jai matua have their preference before 
coming; some speak up and nominate their “ opposite number ”; 
some, through diffidence or dissatisfaction, hang h&ck and at the last 
have maro almost thrust upon them. 

A few excerpts from the conversation while the arrangements 
arc in hand will show the method of organuation by discussion. 
Some one calls, There remains Adrua.’* The answer comes, “ It 
stands in sa Fenuatu.*’ ** O I There it has been lifted.’' In other 
words, it will be seen to by this household, and the questioner is 
satisfied. Some one remarks with a sigh of relief, There now, 
Potu 1 Kocokoto has been lifted completely—that is the last one 
there.” The demand is made, ” Why don't you count up your 
maro exactly ? '* or again. ” Why don’t you count them first from 
the mato paife end ? ” that ii, Ixgunlng with the more important 
relatives. The query as to who is looking a Act so-and-so is fre- 
queocly made and answered, either by " It is being arranged by brother 
and sister in —or “ He is not yet disposed of.” Pa Rai^i^iti takes 
an important part at Rofaea. He calls iox a count, asks after cetcain 
maro, and stimulates the laggards. He wants to know about the 
maro at one end of the house; he is told that they are all eaten. 
** Maro eaten only—that Is the way to speak.” Then he turns to the 
women who ace still hanging back, “ You are sitting in your own 
minds,” he says to them, meaning tlut they must have their own ideas 
as to what they want to do, and it is time they declared them. The 
question arises as to whether maro shall be given to such of the 
fai tuatina who did not go outside at the time of the opersirion but 
stayed in the house. Pa Ra2]Ifuri utters the principle that one 
who goes outside does so at his choice—his maro will be made; 
one who stays in the house does so at his choice—he leaves it 
to the kano a paito to decide if they will give him a maro or not. 
In ocher words the latter has no claim. This is approved by all 
in the house. It is in fact the recogniaed basis of the system, but 
at Rofaea the tuatina who Stayed inside all had maro given to them— 
as an act of grace. 

The criterion of exit from the house at the critical moment is a 
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useful one, since many people belong both to fai tuatina and fat aatm. 
Where thdc status is more or less equal on both sides tb^ usually 
decide modestly to stay inside; frequendy they ace told by the bo/s 
fiither to go out, and if they do so then their mars arc given. Since 
one can have two reladooshlps at the one time, but not be in two 
places simultaneously, tbe fact of exit automatically separates the 
categodes. In order that the mars shall be adequate, the fan tjtafma 
are counted by the simple process of asking who were outside on mata 
paito. The dose obsemdon which the natives generally keep on 
pecsons makes this method very accurate. 

A useful mechanism for dealing with cases of dual kinship status 
is provided by the custom of fmiakt. When a family belongs to 
fai matua as well as fai tuatine, it may arrange with another family in a 
similar position to exchange maro. This was done by sa Nukumo- 
sokoia and sa Nukurotoi at Kofsea. The effect is to put less strain on 
the resources of the ^ther of the boy. Such a proposed change is 
submitted to discussion end confirmed during the ordinsry sfrange* 
ments. If some other suggestion has already been adopted for 
either of them, then their arrangement is disKgarded. 

Another typical Tikopia attitude mutt be noted. The most im> 
portant mars of the day are given to near ftta/ina, but these people 
attend the preparations bringing bark*cloth and other property to 
contribute to the general stock. This they do because of their affinal 
kinship with the donors. This sounds very confusing, but actually 
in practice works in perfectly cleat fashion, the funedons of donor 
and recipient being separate although linked in the same transaction. 

Bven from this brief account it can be well understood why it 
takes a couple of hours to arrange the mars. At Rofaea them were 
more than a score to be prepared, at Putafe over thirty. 

The oven is uncovered in mid-afternoon and from it baskets of 
food are set out to accompany the maro. Normally a basket goes 
with each. If a person gets two maro, then he receives also two 
baskets of food, and makes two return giiH. Somedmes marc are 
fakaftaaki, that is, one is superimposed on anotlier. This la seen by 
the fact of the of one aars^ that is, the folds of the cloth, being 
above the tail, rhat is the loose ends, of the other. In such case 
only one basket of food is sent, but since the mars is really a double 
one, though there is only one pile for convenience of carriage, two 
return gifts are made by the recipient. 

The return gift for a mars is represented as lying at the discretion 
of the redpieot, If he likes what he receives, the natives say, then 
he goes to his store, takes a coil of slnnet cord and hands it to the 
bearer of the marOf to convey to the donor. In actual practice no 
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one would risk the loss of reputation by omitting to make a return. 
Here, as elsewhere, the reciprocal gif^ is termed tt Jakapeau, or more 
shortly te ptnu. 

The events at the house Koroatu in the afternoon will illustrate 
the mechanism of the process. Pa Koroatu, a younger brother of 
Pa Niukapu, has a aarc brought to him by Pa Nukuafua, since he was 
the principal operator on this man's sons. The oven is made in the 
house and opened after the maro is brought. Three kits are filled, 
one large one for the eldest and the other two for the younger lads. 
At the command of the tuatiiut they carry their kits and sec them before 
their parents, who later take the food home. Deprecatory talk begins 
all round; Pa Nukuafua says, “ Why have you made two kits for 
the brothers? One would be enough.” “ O, it is their mark of 
honour, it is good.” The kits contain fish which have been obtained 
by members of the household who went out on logs beyond the reef— 
a cold undertaking in this windy weather. Again Pa Nukuafua 
Speaks: *' Why did you go simply to be chilled ? ” and co on, which 
evokes the usual polite reply. Complimematy references ace made 
to the food being well cooked, and people invite each ocher co con¬ 
tinue to eat. Areca nut and tobacco is given co the beaters of the 
man. There is much Calk as to the allocauon of the want *nd aJl 
the details are reviewed, of how some people fought, of how others 
were piqued, of what so-and-so said to so-and-so, of what return 
gifts have been made—all at great length and with never tiring 
interest. Pa Nukuafua, talking of the men made to Tofiariki of 
Tekaumata, said that chinking of the lad he had a mat in reserve; 
when some person would come to declare his intention of making 
this man he would ask if he had a mat, and if not, would hand over 
the one sec aside. Such personal thoughtfulness is common and 
tends to modify considerably the formal structure of the system of 
preiencationi. The propriety of certain people having received men 
is also questioned on the grounds of the claim being slight—their 
brothers having been already provided for, for instance. Finally Pa 
Nukuafua and his party rise to go. Pa Koroatu takes down from a 
shelf a coil of sinner: ” Put your hand to this length of sianet here,” 
says he. ” Let it stay there, let ic scay there, brother-in-law, 1 tell 
you ” (Text S. 9). The former repeats his offer, a coil to tic up the 
other’s canoe with, he says. The latter objects and carries his point. 
The sinnet is finally given to a woman from Rave q a who has brought 
another man. This incident shows the informality which regulates 
the act of presentation. The return gift is aot invariable, but lies at 
the discretion of the persons concerned. In this case the close rela¬ 
tionship between the pair allows the normal procedure to be waived. 
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The Mtuni gift i$ aot always aifuiet. Sometimes it is supple¬ 
mented by sprouting coconuts ot nowadays by fish-^oks or a pipe- 
If the man of a man is large and contains a mac and eight oc ten pieces 
of bark-cloth* he will then repay it with sinnet. But if it is smaller, 
he may pve yams or a couple of shell ann-emgs as a return. My own 

return gifts_since 1 received man as a titular mother's brother— 

were made with caUco. a fact which caused some people to say 
laughingly that all the A*w ^ paito fought in order to “ lift*' my 
present. Calico to the Tikopia is the equivalent of nami, the bark- 
cloth sheet or blanket, and is greatly appreciated. When the men 
was brought for his son, Pa Tekaumata went to his stock « hark- 
cloth, took one piece and gave it to the woman who brought the 
pile. The tame iapu make a different recompense. A day or so 
after they receive their men each, assisted by his family, cooks food, 
fills a basket, and takes it to the bouse of the father of the lads. This 
food is termed M vei kjra, and is the fekaara o a hroay the return for the 

valuables. . 

Independently of the men, sinnet is brought by various memoers 
of the >' metm, and is not presented to specific individuals but is 
given to the ftither of the boy. He hands the collection over to the 
principal operator who distributes it « he chinks fit. A good coil 
is given to the principal mothec's brother, who is under no actual 
obligation to give a return payment. If he keeps it {tnke mcri), then 
no objection will be raised by the original doner. He has presented 
it from enfa to his child.” But if the good coil is given to one of 
the hrthrt, then the donot will sty, " Make sure that he reciprocates 
it with a decent coil.” He wants a return present because the distant 
tttaiina has not the same status. 

Apart from the ordinary men composed in the house of initiation, 
members of the Jei matua may make individual man for rncmbecs of 
the /ei tmtim. In such a case if a man of the latter is ignorant that 
such a special gift is to be made for him, he will ptobably hand over a 
coil of sinnet when it arrives. But he also may wish to give a special 
mero to a member of the /« malm. In such a case he brings it with 
him to the house where all are prepared, and when he hears that a 
presentation is to be made to him he says, " That is the man to whom 
my man will be given,” Then no Jakepenu is given; the exchange 
of mere completes the transaction. 

So far the ceremony has been described as if tbe act of exchange 
was the sole factor, without reference to the condition of the patties 
to it. One qualification, however, exists s the Tikopia, while allowing 
gift and return gift to be made berween persons living close to each 
other, prefer that the body of exchange should pass as fax as possible 
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between per$ons in dlffeient villages, or still better, in diAeient districts. 
At the imcUtion of Munakini ind Seuku. the absence of father’s 
relatives for the former meant that for symmetry the relatives of his 
mother were split into two parties. This was done primarily on the 
basis of district affiliation, Sa Faea being opposed to Sa The 

decision to divide the relatives illmtrates the fundamental place that 
a symmetrical exchange on such ocesaion holds in the Tikopia cultural 
patterns. If the parties concerned come from different districts and 
without special reason an exchange is initiated between those in the 
same district, then this is not regarded by public opinion as good. 
If the exchange takes place between members of the same family, then 
it is even worse ; the expression is paiU Jai which coUoqulaUy 
translated means : ** family pouching it for themselves.” The con> 
ventional statement is: " It is good to give to smother family,** or 
“ it is good to give to another place.’* 

On theoretical grounds one can see the function of such an atci* 
rude. One of the primary effects of a system of gift exchange is that 
it provides a concrete means of social Linkage. If such ex^ange Is 
permitted to take place between members of the same small kinship 
group, Of immediate neighbours, at the expense of others more 
distant, either in kinship or residence, then a social advantage is lost. 
The association of meanoeis with intra-famllial presentation of a 
formal character helps then to maintain the efficacy of the system. 

Apart from expressing judgment as to the propriety of a particular 
item of exchange, the Tikopia also take into consideraiion the in* 
dividual response. A man is described u tai^afe laai or taijata p<iriki^ 
good or hid, according to the quality of the things he gives. 

On the day of the presentation the initiates, smeared with turmeric 
and carrying spear staves in their hands, start their round of visits to 
their tMti/ia. Their sleeping mats are sent on ahead of them. They 
go first to the house of the principal operator, stay there a couple of 
days, and their bedclothes are then collected by the woman of another 
tmtina. There is no definite order of precedence followed in issuing 
the invitations. 

When Seuku and Munakina came from lUqitikoi to Raroakau, 
Nau Raroakau woke up everyone in the early morning saying, ” Get 
up 1 the bed-mats of the two boys have come.” The Jads were given 
a place in the centre of the house and food was given them. At 
every meal during their stay they were given by fat the biggest por¬ 
tions. A special pudding was prepared, and it was explained to me 
that if there had been fish, they would have received it in preference 
to any of the ordinary household. After their first meal they were 
told to lie down and sleep. They answered that they wanted to walk 
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about. “ All right,” said their hosts, *' bui if you arc hungry, come 
back hece and eat/' 

On this occasion thert was a disturbance of the normal order of 
events. Muoakina and Seuku quarrelled, and the former hit the latter 
on the head with a stick. He fled crying to the house, snatched up 
his bed-mat and left, saying that he was going home. The sister 
of Pa Taifai ran after him and took the mat back, but he refused to 
return. He spent the night at his father's home. In the morning 
a man came to the door of Raroakau and called out, “ Munakina, 
Seuku, wake up,” while his wife entered to take their mats. She was 
told the circumstances by the people and carried off the mat as the 
principal thing. Seuku came back the same day and was directed 
to go to his new host. No great fuss was made by anyone over 
this i Seuku was a fwiins (classfficatory mother’s brother) of Muna- 
kint, so their quarrel was not especially offensive. 

The economic aspect of the visiting is extremely important. In 
each case the food is made at the house of the tiu/ifu and presented 
to the parents; this Is thtfaMoM/ta. It is reciprocated in due course. 
The parents in their turn make another food gif^ to the /ua/iee ; this 
is the fakatopa^y which is reciprocated in turn. Nowadays the 
double gift tod return gift are made only in Ravei^a; in Faea the 
feketava^a alone takes place, in accordance with the attitude of the 
mission teachers mentioned above. Since the travelling of the boys 
lasts for a period of two months or so—to cover aJl their tusiina — 
the economic strain upon the parents* household is severe. It might 
be argued that the relaxation of custom would provide a welcome 
relief But despite their gcumblings about the work involved, the 
folk of Ravet3a are not eager to abandon their extra labour. In any 
case the reciprocity in the making of food means that it is the con¬ 
stancy of obligation and not the econonuc loss that is at issue. 

The round of visits made by the boys to their mother’s brother:s* 
homes has for ostensible object the honouring of the lads and theit 
parents and the display of kinship ries. Apart from this the effect of 
it in widening the social horizon of the boys must be important. In 
the ordinary domestic life of the houses where they stay, they ace 
treated with ceremony, and chough they are ordered about as younger 
fdatives they are relieved from work. They are given more latitude 
chan usual, and it would be strange if they did not fed that their 
pecscnaiicy is of more consequence than before. Moreover they make 
social concaccs of more than a pecBioccory order with some kinsfolk 
with whom previously they have been on less intimate terms. In a 
sense their peregrinariom from house to house are their introduction 
to sodety. A child, whezbec boy or glcl, pursuing such a round of 
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TXiits is termed a lama htra. ThU is an honorific esprcssiOQ, the word 
ks*ra being used “ because its body is red.” ^ 

THE CEREMONY FOR BOYS OP RANK 

A more elaborate version of the initiation ceremony is sometimes 
adopted by families of greater wealth, who are as a rule families of rank. 

I received accounts of this from several informants in which some 
of the derails differed. One account gave the period as eight days» 
The fat tmtina, it was said, stop for some days in their house while food 
and valuables are sent to them by the fat watua. Later the feast is 
prepared at the house of the latter and all go there where the ceremony 
is performed. The other account received from Pae Sao and others 
gave the period as five days. This perhaps did not include the extra 
days of residence of the tMtiita before the collection of the feast. The 

is much larger than in the ordinary case, and an important food is 
the banana. The ceremony Is so arranged that quantities of bananas 
ripen on the successive days. It is possible that the use of the ripe 
banana links this more elaborate ritual with the Atua i Kafika, since 
this fruit is associated with him on certain important religious occasions. 
I omitted, however, to enquire on this point. Accor^ng to Pae Sso, 
the boy Is sent for by a messenger who gashes his forehead as he comes, 
and is carried to the house of the principal mother’s brother. The 
operation is performed and he sleeps there. Meanwhile the wailing 
goes on in the house of the parents. 

This form of ceremony is known as the fakaiuat'ma, a name which 
emphasiaes the importance of the role of the mother’s brother. The 
orinary initiation is termed fakavao, which may refer to the fsincing 
condition it sometimes induces. (The vaa is uncultivated planting land 
overgrown with grass and weeds ; I have no evidence to relate this 
CO the name of the ceremony.) 

The fakatuatina held in Raveqa was made for Pa Veterei, Pa 
Tarikitoqa and Pa Mataiji, of the houses of Avakofc and Raijifau. In 
Paea the last was held for the elder brother of the present Mauqa- 
keoa of the house of Fasi. These were a generation ago. 

In some of its most salient features the ceremony of iniciacion in 
Tikopia belongs to a more general class of institution. The assembly 
of kin; the division of them into two groups on the basis of paternal 
and macemai affiliation j the complex scries of exchanges which uke 
place between them; the lack of any immediate economic utility in 

» Cf. Aon in hlaori, signifying rod, ss tl»o « valued o^cct, usually of a red 
colour (WiiUaos' DitHMaty, and T. G. Haromood. StMy 9/ AM, 1924, 211-215) ^ 
and tht marp ’ure of Tahiti. Mtro i» the oMinary Tikopia word for red. 
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these exchanges ; and the tcndeocy to associate the parties with dii!ecent 
residential groupings all fall into place eicbec as factors of distinction 
or as integrating mechanisms in the general social sccucture. 

BASIC FUNCTIONS OP INITIATION RITUAL 

It remains now to be seen whether these data provide any points of 
vantage from which to survey the broad field of initiation rites in 
genei^. In Tikopia and in other areas of Polynesia, this institutioo for 
the treatment of adolescents is decidedly atypical. There is no secrecy 
about its methods, no seclusion of the initiates, few or no food taboos 
to observe, and those which exist refer to comparatively unimportant 
substances, no expressed tests of manhood and indeed a positive 
attempt at mitigation of physical pain, no instruction of a moral 
order. And yet despite the omission of what in many areas of Africa, 
Australia and Melanesia would be regarded as essential elements of 
the procedure, it can I think be shown that the fundamental aspects of 
the institution are the same. Some of the elements of Tikopia initia¬ 
tion may be considered from this general standpoint and compared 
with elements elsewhere. 

The apparent focal pdnt of the ceremony is the operation per¬ 
formed. HcK is a situation in which a small bodily incision, com¬ 
paratively trifling in itself and of no particular utility, is tccated as the 
centre of an elaborate series of aedvitiea. The opinion put forward 
by Schurtz ^ that them is a hygienic motive in many of these practices 
is supported by no good evidence. It is true that circumcision 
properly so-called may have a hygienic value, but this is not great and 
may be discounted as representing the native point of view; other 
forms of operation on the sexual organ have not even this justificadon. 
Mor does the most competent invesdgidon allow to subindsion a 
contxacepdve motive or effect. The Tikopia practice subscribes to 
neither of these explanadoos, nor does it yield to the ailment of 
the possible increase of pleasure in sex intercourse, particularly on the 
part of women. The atdtude of Tikopia women, so one gathers, is 
that of derision at a person who has not undergone the customary 
operation, not of irxitadon at depiivadon of enjoyment. By custom 
the women may prefer superindsed persons, but certainly there seems 
to have been little difficulty on the part of the few natives from other 
islands, who have resided there In timM pur, in obtaining wives. 
1 have never heard of the urundsed state as tending in any way to 
place a barrier before sexual rcladons, though it is conceivable that a 
girl might refuse a man to whom she was not particularly attracted 
> Schurtz, AluriJUaJim tad t^oi, 97. 
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with scorn at his condition. In orhcr words it is regarded primaclly 
as a social disability, not as a sexual one. 

l£ the bodily operation cannot be explained on grounds of practical 
value, what then is its place in the initiation scheme ? It is apt to be 
described as an ordeal, as if it had the ostensible purpose of trying the 
courage of the initiate. In some cases this may be so, but often the 
trial of hardihood is a separate item in the ceremonial, and the opera¬ 
tion acts in this fashion only incidentally. Its real meaning Is usually 
to confer the appropriate material token of distinction upon the in¬ 
dividual who has been the subject of the qualifying ritual. Among 
primitive non-literate peoples foe whom a written diploma is an 
impossibility, an unalterable bodily mark, a pattern of scats, a mutila¬ 
tion, of a kind which no person is likely to attempt to perform on 
himself, is an excellent means of classification. Tribal distinction is 
in practice frequently made by the recognition of such bodily mark¬ 
ings. The operation has of^en also the cfTcct of characterizing the lad 
as sexually mature, and of marking the organ principally concerned 
in the change. 

Such operations usually cause pain, but this is not to say that they 
imply an act planned to inSict it. The Tikopia for one are tender¬ 
hearted and cry co minimize the pain as much as possible. The 
answer co the problem as to why operations which are painful ace 
performed lies in the consideration of a complex sec of faccors—the 
impressive effect of using the body as a cablet to be engraved, the 
ritual value attaching to the flow of human blood—<hese may be 
Important beside the ^or of hardihood. Then there is also the 
consideration as to why certain pacts of che body should be selected 
for mutilation. This is a question which demands for a reply 
the correlation of factors of sexual interest and display, personal 
privacy, the force of tradition, facility of self-performance, and the 
like. 

The persistence of the operation in the customary form is ultimately 
dependent on the Institutional framework of which it forms a part. 
Here are the values maintained, not in external considerations. Super- 
incision in Tikopia continues co be performed in that precise manner 
because the social pattern demands xc and uses ridicule as its sanction. 

The ceremonies of initiation cannot then be explained as the 
outcome of the particular operation of superincision; this must be 
explained in terms of che ritual as a whole from which it derives its 
jusdflcatloo. This is an illusuation of che general thesis that any 
institution tends to create and perpetuate its own scheme of values, 
dictating conformity co them from its fundamental efficacy in the 
culture as a whole. These values themselves are often of no integral 
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moment for cbc locial well-being; save only in so far as they contribute 
to the maintenance of an e»sting iosticudon. 

One of the basic functions of the initiation ritual emerges from 
the exatninadon of its relation to education. The value of these 
ceremonies as a factor in primitive education cannot be denied, if 
by education is meant the process of adapting an individual to ^ 
community in which he is to live, inducing him to accept its discipline 
and norms of conduct, But of explicit instruction in tribal lore and 
manners there is usually, I think, less than is ™gined, and what is 
given is by no means a primary feature of the insdtution, In Austraba, 
it is true, tocemic myths are taught at this time, and as in Africa, certain 
moral rules are inculcated. Frequently a linle sex knowledge of a 
tough and ready kind is imparted, but this is apt to possess a purely 
formal value, since the lad is often cognisant already of such facts as 
the result of practical experiment, In Polynesia there is hardly any 
of this teaching, and in Melanesia it is perfunctory. 

I may be underestimating the importance of this feature, but the 
Insistence on tbeeducadve aspect of initiation comes, I fancy, from the 
attempt to justify tires which on first observadon were described as 
being cruel, barbarous, degraded and meriting abolition, ^en it 
was learnt, as in Australia, that moral and religious instruedon was 
imparted at this time, this was grasped « an argument in favour, and 
sometimes exaggerated. 

there is no need to appeal to this. Even in Tikopia, where 
all formal instruction is absent, the irutiation ritual is sdD of 
great consequence to every boy in shaping his relation to other 
persons in the community, and thus helping to fit him for his 
future life. It is the implicit rather than the explicit factors which are 
of weight here. The suppression of the individual, the disrega^ of 
his normal freedom of ioice and action is important. In ordinary 
life he can obey or disobey ; at initiation he must submit- He Is 
taken in hand by his elders, ueated by them as an object, carried about, 
gripped in strong arms, and forced to undergo an operation from 
which he shrinks. His submission is taken for granted, and it would 
be strange if at this time he did not become aware of the power of 
iradilioril procedure, made manifest in the personalities of his social 
environment. On the other hand he is elevated into a position of 
importance; he is the focus of attention. He is smeared with 
turmeric, adorned, fed with choice foods, wailed over and caressed, 
and later treated as an honoured guest in many households. Hert 
again it would be strange if he did not realise something of his 
position, and attribute to himself significance in the soda! scheme. At 
the one stroke he is made aware of his situation in the community, of 
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his dependence upon othecs subordination to them as a group, 
and of his unique personal value to them. A nev? status is conferred 
upon him, and his maturity becomes patent to him in that, foe 
example, he is now admitted to participation In adult assemblies 
and is no longer speddcaJly forbidden sex inKreourse. And Che 
aciainment of hh status is borne upon him in a form of presentation 
which, however Impecfect and exaggerated, is nevertheless exceed* 
ingly forceful and dramatic. 

The mechanism by which this ia accomplished Is of the utmost 
importance, and yet it has often been left out of sight in descriptive 
accounts as well as in theoretical analyses. In initiation in Tikopia, at 
every turn the procedure is in the hands of kinsfolk of the initiate— 
kinship gives the title to attendance, is responsible for the mdn 
divisions of the crowd, underlies care of the ovens, support of the 
initiate, performance of the operation, presentation and distribution 
of food and valuables. At the critical moment the mothec*s brother 
saya, Be strong, nephew 1 ” and throughout, the lad, frightened at the 
unknown terrors which lie ahead, is assured of safety by the knowledge 
chat he is in the hands of his kin, led by his mother's brother, who 
since his earliest childhood has been his comforter, protector and 
^lend. We have no need then to describe the integrative cole of 
initiation in terms of merely vague amorphous group relationship. 
The linkage is with kinsfolk, the nearest being most prominent. To 
these people it is most appropriate for him to be closely welded, since 
he will be depending on them throughout his future life. 

Bvery initiarion is not primarily the work of kinsfolk: in some 
societies it is essentially performed on the novices by the persons 
already iniciated. But it is probably true to say that in every com¬ 
munity thece is a division of kindred, often of a vety complicated 
kind, for the exercise of ceremonial functions at Iniciation. Most 
frequent ie a demarcation of father's and mother's kin. The recogoi* 
tion of such divisions, vnch their interacting, even reciprocal roles 
appears to be most important for the induction of a person into 
maturity. Entry into adult life involves the realization of sodal 
obligations and the assumption of responsibility for meeting them. 
What initiation does is to set a time on the way to manhood^often 
only approximately the time when the parallel physiological changes 
are due to take place—and by bringing the person into formal and 
explicit relation with his kindred, confronts him with some of his 
basic sodal ties, reaffirms them and thus makes patent to him bis status 
against the days when he will have co adopt them in earnest. 


CHAPTER XrV 
SOaOLOGY OF SEX 

With cme^nce into adolescence children begin to take a fuller part 
in the general social life; but as their social universe expands, so 
does their interest display a corresponding egocentricism. In par¬ 
ticular is the awakening consciousness self associated with an 
orientation of behaviour towards the thenie of sex. I made no 
special study of adolescents in Tikopia and confined my attention 
almost of necessity to the examination of the institutional forms which 
mould their lives and provide them with the means of personal 
expression. But acquaimance with a number of young folk led me 
to formulate a few general propositions about their relationship to 
the main body of the community. 

ADOLESCENCE AND THE SOCIAL NORMS 

Though I saw cases of individual flouting of authority of patents 
and elders by adolescents, 1 could find no clear indication of any 
revolt of youth against the social inscirutions—mourning obligations, 
afiinal regulations, duties ro chiefs and the like—which begin to take 
explicit charge of their lives at this stage, The reason for this must 
lie in the very considerable degree of personal freedom accorded to 
the young people by institutional arrangement. In rhe economic 
sphere they arc attached to their various households and must co¬ 
operate therein, but they arc quite at liberty to select a patch of the 
fomily land and plant taro or yams there, the produa to be used for 
their own individual ends, subject only to a general family lien. 
Young people often combine in groups as “ working bees.'* Under 
the leadership of one of their number a group of youths and 
girls goes o(T to clear a garden of brushwood and weeds, to 
plant taro, or to do other agricultural work. The provisioning 
of the group for the time of their work, which constitutes its 
payment, is the cate of the owner of the ground, who may be 
one of the group or some married man. Or the young people 
may get up a fish drive and cook a communal meal with the 
catch. Th^e co-operative assemblies embody a considerable recrea¬ 
tional element, and are taken up with enthusiasm. Older people do 
not interfere with the organisation of them. For purely recreational 
puiposes, again, the young people are definitely marked oif by 
formal divisions of the society from their elders, and dancing, 
games, swimming expeditions, and sightseeing trips are primarily 
their affair alone. Their freedom of cj^ression in this respect 
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probibly acts a$ i $&fery«valvfi for th« restraints placed upon them 
in other dicecrions. 

In addition, some of the general values of the society tend to lessen 
the chances of revolt. The absence of a moral attitude towards 
time—the conception is that of the passing of time and not of personal 
waste of it—tends to reduce the irritation between the older and 
younger generation. The obvious creadve nature of the economic 
activity in which they engage, and its direct relation to their personal 
needs make also for the equilibrium of youth. The gradual acquisi¬ 
tion of economic responsibilities (as discussed in Chapter V) helps 
too in the same direction. 

Again, the practice whereby each large fiunily has at its command 
a number of house-sites and empty dwellings in various parts of the 
island allows the individual adolescent to escape from the household 
circle if a diDicult situation arises. Most young men live at home, 
but the erection of a hut is a simple matter, and at any one time there 
are always several bachelor's residences in occupation in the different 
districts, sec up from general preference for some degree of inde» 
pcndence rather than as the result of a direct family quarrel. These 
serve to some extent as rallying points for the adolescents, particularly 
the males, The girls have not quite the same opportunity of escape, 
since by custom they do not Uve in such separate dwellings, though 
they may resort to them for recreation. 


SEX IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 

Until a few years ago sex was a subject usually avoided in anthro¬ 
pological monographs. This omission was due partly to sheet 
prudery, the legacy to the science of our peculiar type of social and 
moral code, and partly to the difficulty of obtaining infotmation on 
this most intimate side of min*s personal life. But as the modern 
anthropologist developed his technique of collecting data, lived in 
native villages, talked with the people in their own language, and 
shared their daily life, on the one hand it became obvious that a dis* 
missal of sexual matters would really falsify the whole perspective of 
the native culture, and on the other the collection of data became 
easier. The open discussion of certain aspects of sex by the native 
in his ordinary life, the knowledge possessed of sex phywology and 
procreation, problems of passion and breach of rules of intercourse, 
broad jest, and even obscenity with sex as its theme have to be noted 
in their place, and where frankness is replaced by reticence, the cau« 
has to be sought in an analysis of the social implications. What is 
needed in this field is more work of the elaborately analytical objective 
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character given in Professor Malinowski's Stxual JJft $f 
where the subject is set with the greatest care against its b^l^round 
of social institutions.^ 

SEX DICHOTOMY OP THE NATIVE UNIVERSE 

The sex factor is patent in the ordinar)' life of the Tikopia. In 
the linguistic sphere the words Arptf/rf, “male” " female" 

are in common uae, as substantives or adjuncts. Inanimate objects 
and things of the plant world are normally regarded as sexless. No 
diderentiition for instance is recognized between the male and female 
aago palm. But in the animal kingdom the sex division is well under* 
stood and embodied in terminology in the manner mentioned. 
There are in Tikopia, however, no entirely separate terms for the male 
and female of any one species, a usage which exists in some other 
pElmitive languages. Turtle and shacks are regarded as possessing 
sex. Birds, Uts and crabs are identilied in this fashion also, and ace 
held furthermore to live in monogamous households. 

The attribution of sex to many species of hsh, reptiles and birds 
is compBcaced or rather intensUied by the association of these creatures 
with supernatural beings. Gods and spirits arc sexually diiierentitced 
into and female. There are none regaeded as neuter, though 
a few are held to be bisexual. In this case the concept appears to 
be one of potentiality and not that of personality at any given moment. 
In other words, such a being (e.g. Pinipini of iUHka) is male or female 
at will, but not both at the same tune, to external view. Gods 
frequently assume the form of animals * and in such cases of meta¬ 
morphosis they retain their sex. It is presumed that they enter an 
animal with the corresponding sex characters. All supernatutal beings 
are sexually potent and many have produced children on the spiritual 
plane in consequence of their unions. This occurred in mythical 
times. But even nowadays these beings preserve their desires. 
Borneo, for example, are prohibited from attending the kava of Te 
Rurus, sacred canoe of the Arib Tauruako, lest a tutelary deity of the 
vessel, embodied in the reef eel, have intercourse with them. The 
god attends the kava. If he sees a woman there he says to himself, 
“ She desires me." He has intercourse with her in a supernatural 
way and as a result she HUs ill and may die. If for any special reason 
a woman does attend, she shelters behind the backs of the men, keeps 

' The work of Dr Reo Forcuoe 9 f end Dr Mirgetet Mead {Stx 

and Temptraofn/ m T6rtf PrimHint Stm/iej} {4 also very valuable, though ibe 
docuQKnacion is not ao adequate. 

• "Toucaiun in Poiyocsij,’* Oftmia, I, rpjo, S9i-j2i, 577.398. 
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h« face bent to ihe ground, and her eyes averted to avoid actraaing 
the actenucn of the deity. Female spirits too have their longings. 
A man at work In the woods is seen by a wandecing ghost, and, 
uokflowQ Co himself, is used to satisfy her desire. He leacns of it 
later in a dream or when his spirit child comes crying round hU house 
at night. 

It will he useful to review briefly the manner in whidi sex is used 
as a factor of difiereotiatlon and a hisH for social grouping. 

Xo children the sex distinction is made for social purposes earlier 
than among dvllized people. Owing to the lack of concealment of 
the sex organs for the first half a dozen years or so, children become 
perfectly familiar with this aspect of their " anatomical topogr^hy.*' ^ 
The difference is clear to observers at first glance and facilitates classi¬ 
fication on public occasions. Sex and not immaturity is the dividing 
factor. Little girls are constantly warned away from groups of men, 
kept out of canoe-sheds and temples, and away from ritual barred to 
thdr eider female relatives. little boys on the other hand are sent 
to [oin the men. As they grow up the admonitions of patents and 
relatives emphuize the ^tinction still more strongly. But while 
work, play, jest, song and taboo keep the separation firm, there is 
still constant association in daily life with meml^rs of the other sex. 

In the economic sphere, though women share in many of the 
primary pursuits, certain tasks are theirs alone. With their beating 
of bark-doth, platting of mats and dyeing, is to be contrasted the 
wood-work of the men, their tattooing, and making of cordage. The 
climbing of coconut palms for the fruit is usually done by males, 
though occasionally a girl, if in the cultivation wi^ her grandfothei 
Of other old man, will act as substitute. Each sex has let own work 
in the garden and its own methods of fishing, while in the chase of the 
bonito the presence of a woman is taboo in the canoe. 

In religious matters the share of women is generally con£ned to 
the preparation of food and the tending of the ovens; attendance 
at the kava is rare, except in the case of iit women of Kafika, where, 
as at the pta, the daughter of the chief may even act as an o^ciant, 
In the ceremonial dancing in Uta pride of place is taken by the males, 
and the females are allowed to participate only by degrees and in a 
lessee measuce. But in certain rites women have their spedal part, 
and here it Is the men who ate barred from participation, and may not 
even hold speech with them. The bringing of sand for the mound of 
the gods In Kafika, the plaiting of the mat for sacred adzes, the carry¬ 
ing of fish from the midnight netting for the kava of Somosomo, are 
all female privileges, surrounded by the strictest of Tikopia taboos. 

^ Cf. Te RftAgi Hiroa, Tn^reva, 33. 
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These tasks the women perform by virtue of the particular female 
deity who is their patroness, and indeed in a rather undefined manner 
they are thought to impersonate her. The position of women in 
Tikopia religion as in the ordinary affairs of daily life is not merely one 
of disabilities. She has her own sphere of action and her own special 
privileges, complementary to those of the men and respect^ by 
them. 

In the ordinary contacts of everyday life the normal segregation 
of the sexes takes place^they bathe separately, they congregate in 
separate groups, an 4 each sex has its own sphere of gossip tinged 
with malicious or improper remarks about members of the other. 
The conventions betmn brother and sister, the aAectjon between 
father and daughter, the rules of sexual association, rhe influence of 
the father's sister, and of the mother's family, which have all been 
fully discussed, illuscrate the position of woman iri this patrilineal 
community. Add to this the voice which a woman has in the family 
councils, the high degree of respect which she commands when she is 
married, the convention that husband and wife mutually bow to each 
other's opinions, her possession of individual property, and it will be 
seen that woman is assigned an important social rule. But the different 
seating'places In the house, the priority given to men in the serving 
of fo^, the distinction in habits of dress, in coiffure, in the style of 
sitting, sleeping, carrying burdens and dancing, in rhe type of pillow 
and leaf umbrella, In the manner of greeting and farewelling guests, 
all serve to emphasize the dlAerenc roles played by the sexes and to 
accentuate the fundamental physical differentiation. 

Complete sex exposure in public does not occur among adults. 
But in bathing or micturition there is no elaborate display of prudery. 
Men bathe more frequently and more openly than women, and their 
habit is to immerse first in the sea, then to come up the beach naked, 
merely covering the genitals with their hands. There they rinse 
down with fresh water, usvially at an aqueduct, shielding the private 
pacts with one hand and rubbing over the body with the other. The 
water is then flicked off with the hands—no towel is used—and the 
waisc<loth put on. J have seen Pa Nukuomanu, after bathing, stand 
naked on the open sand with a water-bottle raised in both hands 
above head, sluicing himself. Some boys near by called to me to come 
and look at his ulcerous leg, which I was treating. He kept his hand 
over his genitals during this, bur with no trace of self-comdousness. 
When there are women near decency is preserved, but without 
embarrassment. A man coming up rlM beach to rinse himself sees 
women filling their waier-botrles and shouts to them to get out of the 
way. They go off a few yards and wait, behind a tree or to one 
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THE INITIATES ABROAD 

Bedtubed wUh brighi-rcd numeric ani carrying a spear m stave 
they psy s round of visits to tbeic Imiim. 







BEARING OFF THE GIFTS 

The girls sre caking these beavy baskets of cooked Fo^, with SMro oF 

b«rk<lo^, as presents lo ihc maternal kinafolk oF*tM boy. 
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side. Jibes ac his slowness may be thrown ac him, and jokes fly to 
and fro. This of course is only if there are no tautau parses present. 
Such rdatives keep clear of each other when bathing. 

Women are somewhat more particular than men about exposure. 
When a woman bathes she often keeps her skirt on, and changes it 
after coming out of the water by a ift substitution. If she bathes 
naked and a man approaches—along the beach path, for Instance— 
she wraps her skirt round her j she does not simply cover her genitals 
as a man does. 

The bodily functions are usually performed on the open beach, at 
a distance. But men micturate without much restraint in the domestic 
circle- I noticed Pae Sao in the ptc.«nce of his brother, wife and 
children go a few yards to one side, squat down and micturate without 
anyone else displaying the slightest interest or embarrassment. Again, 
this takes place only when no tait/ok pariki are there. Children, who 
have no tautau parikit miccurare in public at the side of the path, or in 
a pool on the l^ach. 

Breaking wind {fikf), on the other hand, may be a matter for con¬ 
cern. A lad of five or six years, standing with his back against a 
man, broke wind loudly, The other boys present laughed and the 
man smilingly reproved him, though there was no attempt at restrain¬ 
ing the amusement, or any subterranean atmosphere of embarrass- 
menc. For a man it is allowable if he la with hit children, or with 
young bachelors only. On formal occasioru, however, as in the 
presence of a chief, it may be mote serious. The curious case of Pu 
Sao illustrates this. In a gathering of chiefs and other men of rank he 
broke wind very audibly. Overcome with shame he left them. Some 
days later he was found dead at the top of a coconut palm. He had 
committed suicide, not by hanging, a common method, but by impaling 
himself through the fundament on one of the hard dry spathes, sharply 
pointed, which are usually to be found there. In a list of original 
deaths that of Pu Sao should rank exceptionally high. 

THE SBXUAUTY OP CHILDREN 

The sexual interest of a child in Tikopia apparently begins fairly 
early, though in a casual sporadic fashion. Inftntiie erections are not 
uncommon with very $rr^ boys. Tekila, not much more than a 
year old, induced an erection in himself which was at once noticed by 
some boys and girls near, who made joking remarks about it. One 
boy drew the attention of a girl to it with an innuendo directed 
towards her. She turned away and laughed, Then there was 
further chaff about children who popo jorra, “ who touch wrongly.” 
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Etecdon is induced by manual minipuUiion, perhaps stimulated by 
local irritation. Viewed by elder children it is a matter for laughter; 
adults ignore it or mildly reprove the child. I saw one man who had 
noticed an erection of a small boy spit on the o^an in quasi-joking, 
quasi-disapproving fashion. 

There are no distinctively sexual plays by young children, though 
they are said when a few years old to be acquainted with the btoad 
facts of sa. Pa Fenoatara said, *' The children who go about there 
they arc termed children, but no. They know, they look at womw 
who are seated together and they go and do this — ” (Ulustratmg the 
gesture of the fingers which imitates the sexual act). The young 
men instruct them to go and act thus towards the women as a joke. 
So they go and do it.” By simply listening to the conversation of 
the young men they learn a great deal, and they must also gather some¬ 
thing from sleeping near their parents. As a rule young children do 
not attempt to put this knowledge into actual practice, but occasionaUy 
they do try and imitate what they heat and see. They try lo have 
intercourse with one another; ao actual ccpuiition occurs, but they 
go through the motions. One young man told me how he saw a 
little boy of the Kafika family go to a little girl of the same household. 
It was at Mufiava, on the reef when the tide was out. She lay on her 
back and he attempted to copulate with her, made the movements, 
then rose and went away. He was about three and she the same age, 
In adults their kbship status would have made this act practically 
incestuous. The young man, however, expressed no strong dis¬ 
approval, but regarded it as simply the behaviour of children. It is 
difficult to say, of course, how fat such conduct is a simple imitation 
of that of ddc«, or is the result of awakening sexual stimuli in the 
children themselves. 

My informadon regarding the sex life of children is inadequate. 
I have no data of value on the question of a possible latency period in 
childhood. My impression is, however, that for some years before 
the age of puberty, boys display little interest in the opposite sex, but 
busy themselves with their fishing, forest wandetbg, dancing, dart¬ 
throwing and other pursuits m their own bands. There is no formal 
segregation of the sexes for any period, as in some communities. What 
has been said so fox applies to young children only. The practice 
of masturbation may perhaps be cotrelared with this absence of 
heterosexual interest. Immature girls do have btercouise at times, 
particularly with men older than themselves. 
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PUBERTY 

In oldeo times, it i$ said, garments were put on by young people 
only after the growth of at puberty. The wsumption of clothing 
in early life is said to be <^ulte a recent custom, of perhaps twenty years 
duration. Here one suspects the indirect influence of the mission. 
Pubic hair is known as ft fmu, and one who has passed the age of 
puberty is consequently spoken of as fewa ku fantut, one on whom the 
pubic hair has grown. This forms a kind of rough test as to whether 
a person Is fit to associate with the crowd of young men and girls. 
If a young girl approaches such an older group, someone may say, 
•'You persist in coming, but what are you coming for? Look 
here, do you see sitting here any whose genirals have not grown 
hair ? Then she is chased away. 

The menstruation of a woman is termed/j«, and it is said “ When 
a woman menstruates, then it is held that her belly has flowed down/’ 
This last is used by men as an altetnative expression: u fafitt t nari^ 
ke na menavc. It is held that menstruation originates in the Female 
Deity : “ AU things that happen in women are &om a Female Deity; 
they menstruate, they give birth, that is the tradition in this land, She 
looks after women that they may be well. A woman who does net 
menstruate is a woman who will die,” The technical expression for 
a woman who does not menstruate is Jafint jaiy and it is said that her 
belly will swell as the result. When a woman is in such a state after 
a considerable dme has passed, illness develops and the spirit medium 
is called in. He comes and asks. " What is youi illness ? ” The 
woman replies, I who dwell here, I dwell like a man.*’ Thtn the 
medium and all the relatives know what is the matter. A special 
drink is prepared—the virtues of which are magical rather than 
physiological—it is given to her and she menstruates. Then she will 
live. TCs is the native account; 1 had no case under penonal 
observation. 

The periodicity of menstcuation is of course recognized and is 
correlated with the behaviour of the Pleiades and the moon. When 
the Pleiades appear and move up towards the central sky, then occur 
“ the nights of women ” and menstruation takes place. As the con¬ 
stellation moves over and is seen in the western sky, then women 
menstcuate again. When the moon stands in the western sky, then 
menstruation does not occur, but when it '* has entered before,” that 
is, appears in the first quartet, the phenomenon takes place. I have 
not attempted to correlate the lunar and astronomic^ phenomena, 
nor to check the statement given above with the actual physiological 
behaviour in women. Practically ail the data given in regard to 
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mensuctnon ind the mote indmate phases of sex hfe vmt 

from men, and though they wete exceedingly good informant, the 

material must be uken as tepresenting essentiaUy the male Tikopia 

view of sex and of the woman’s part in it, 

As dtess during menstruation women wear a thin strip rf ^rk- 
cloth in addition » the ordinary skirt. 8° “ ‘I* 

the sea the portion of this Undagc or shield adtcted is eut ^ and 
thrown away. The reara, as it is termed, is worn only during the 

“'Nrs^Sdt/i- pertains to this time, A girl or woman goes about 
freely, dTnces. and performs nearly aU her usual pursuits. She is 
not Urred from enuring the eooking-house and sitting there nor 
from sleeping in the dwelling-house. But she may not go and (ill tte 
water-botilei, nor handle food around the eventide. It la f-h,- 
kinMm, ■' disgustiog." Again a woman so situated d«s not go neat 
a group of nwn who ate seated together. Not that the men obje^ 
but it is thought that if she aat by the side of a man the meMttual blood 
would begin to flow in great quantity, Ue ‘-"PWf “ ? Sf 
that they consider it is not the woman but the blood itself that is 
affected by the proximity of man. My informants ernphasixed that 
sexual desite was the stimulus to the flow. " It it eons deted that the 
blood flowj becnuie it doMtei th« men •iiting therCs It becomes acuve 

*The^rolc of women in the ceremonUl life of the Ktfike cUn has 
been mentioned. There U one prohibition only in this girl 

who has not menstruated doea not go to any of the women s cem- 
monies, such as the digging of the sand, the pluckmg of the rtpa, the 
burning of floor-mics and the like.* There ia no specif ceremony 
to mark the first meiutwadon of a girl But when this period is passed 
she may attach the /«//W, the white shell which ia the token of nwden- 
hood to the septum of her nose. Then when she goes to dance for the 
first Ume with the shell thus fixed, aU know that she has menstruated- 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE TIKOPIA 

The Tikopia have a great variety of terms, both anatomical and 
physiolMlcil, in the sexual sphere. These, however, are an indw of 
their social rather than of their scientific interest in the sub)cct. That 
terms are used not to promote essential accuracy of dewnpUon, but 
to entich the vocabulary of their songs, to give a greater subtlety to 
their conversational aUusioos, oc a variety to their jokes, and to allow 
them to refer to iniimaie matters without embarrassment in the pre- 

^ Q^orA of tb« Gods. 
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sence of certain kinsfolk. This is shown by the &ct that the greater 
number of words used are purely general terms, descriptive of the 
sexual organs as a whole, and not venturing into any speci£c clasaifica^ 
tion of parts. The following lists comprise a number of terms in 
common use:— 


Mals G&>^al2a : 

Ti bt6 . . 

. Penis (most general texm). 

Tf urt . 

PenJa (an aUernacJTe cerm; mere fonnal and 
pechtpa archaic). 

T* im 4 

. PenU (iceaniAg lieerally “ the thing ”; the 
commonest eupbemism). 

A lattifipH 

Penis (used only in che plural \ can refer to 
male genioJU ot CO p^s alone. A poUie 
cerm in front of affinal kin). 

Tt Ut» . 

Penis. 

Tt Mafi Ian 

Penis. 

Tt mala bn 

, Tip of (he penis. 

pa kau lariga 

The '* flanges ’* C* ears ") of (he penis head. 

Tt raMkifi Ian . 

. Prepuce. 

Tt palu ma 

Meatus O' Hp ^ (he thing 

Tt t^n / w# . 

Ease of the penU. 

AkaU . 

Tesrieles. 

A Jaia A«/s 

TcKieiei (“ (escicic stones ")« 

Fbualb Gsmitaua: 

Ti m/mi . 

Genitais (most general term), also used ver^ 
ally ^r uritttdofl of both sexes. 

Tt paimu faUka . 

Genitais (vagina ■, nuher cotrae term). 

Tt raapalu mml 

Labia ('* lips of (he genitalia *’). 

Tt raapulu faltka 

Lnbia (coarse). 

pa fan fahke 

LabU C aides of the genibslU **)• 

A kapa . 

0 

Apia . 

. ) l^ia (euphemUmi used principally m songs). 

A npa . 

.) 

Tt futaMirapa a tt m/mi 

Perineum (*' Join of the geoltala ”). 

Tt laia mimi 

Upper loin of the Ubla. 

Tt pulu mimi 

Labia. 

Tt Jiaa ttk (os nU) . 

. Clitods. 

Tt tarit . 

. Clitoris. 

Tt kh . 

. Clitoris (from phonetic slmllariry vith ttlt). 

Tilaka . 

Mont veneris. 

Ttfam - 

Pubic half. 

A/tmua 4 

Puble hair. 


There are in addition a number of subsidiary words or phrases 
which describe physical states of people rather chan the organs chem> 
selves. Thus: 

Tt lala (hymen) . . A giil wkh a small tuIts. 

Tt M /a/eAa . . . A girl with a Urge vulva. 
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A similar phiasc to this last is “ A enormous 

vulva I ” This is an eiptessioo of rather bawdy admiration. Other 
desaiptive terms are: 

Tt molmstp ... A Tifgjr. 

Ti tm fakJ^ ... A vofiun no longer » virgin; </««, she 

is pierced.*' 

T# /teje - - Non-rlrgin. “ t holed wgiiu.'’ 

There are a number of terms also for the sexual act. The com¬ 
monest and crudest is to copulate. For this there are seve^ 
mutanons which arc used particularly in song. Such is koisy which 
to a Tikopia immediately su^ests the related word. The expression 
fa mM to treat as a wife. usuaUy bears the meaning of to have intet- 
courae with, even when there is no question of a marital relationship. 
So too the word ewpe. to marry. An aJM/akaava^, a spint pt> 
forming marriage,” is really a supernatural being concertxed not with 
social but with purely sexual union- Fapuh, to embrace, is generaUy 
used with a carnal meaning, and soM or to drive in (as a 

stick into the ground), is the common term for male penetration and 
copuhdon. Pa/a is the term for semen; it is used also to describe 

ejaculation- i ^ 

There is no precise theory as to the nature of the desire foe sex 
intercourse. By some it is regarded as arising in the sex oegina 
themselves. '*The evil mind of a man which has been concentrated 
upon a woman in order that they may copulate, the mind of a man 
which has been set upon a woman, its origin is in our malcncss, in 
the penis which has become tumescent towards the woman.” This is 
different from the origin of ordinary thought, which has its basis in 
the belly and rises to lodge in the throat, thence to emerge from the 
Ups in speech. Another description is, “ When a man has unwound 
the waist-belt of his wife, his member becomes erect. The basis of 
erection is that the eyes of the man have looked on the genitals of 
the woman. The man has looked on the woman’s genitals, but the 
penis has arisen by itself into erection.” Here ocular stimulation is 
regarded as the precedent condition, but no dear connection between 
this and tumescence is postulated. 

The state of tumescence or erection is described by the adjective 
fora. It is applied to both penis and clitoris. In locetcourse the 
organ of the woman is said to cat (ka) the organ of the man, and vice 
versa. 

In songs with a sexual referent there are many examples of these 
usages, which demonstrate the richness of imagery at the command of 
the Tikopia. 
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THE VIEW OF PROCREATION AND ITS BEARING 
ON KINSHIP 

A subject of coQsIdenble inteiest U the view which these netfves 
hold of the relation between the conjuDcdon of the sexual o^ns 
and the ptocreatioo of children. This is of peculkt importance, 
since the researches of Professor Malinowski in the Ttobrlands have 
established how the attitude towards the generation of children can 
be conditioned in the interests of the bodf of social institutions, to 
the extent that the generative role of the male is ignored and indeed 
fiatly denied in this matrilineal community.^ Tikopia is a society of 
the patrilineal order, consequently one would expect the native views 
of procreation to accord with the predominant role played by the 
father in the transmission of descent and succession. Thk is in fact 
the case. The Tikopia are not ignorant of physiological paternity. 
On the other hand, as already stated, theic knowledge of the subject, 
as on the functions of the sexual organs In general, Is to be regarded 
as being primarily related to social interests and not to sdentihc 
curiosity. The rmxturc of truth and error in the opinion advanced 
indicates this clearly. 

Careful enquiries on my part revealed a set of views of an integrated 
kind. In the fitsc place the Tikopia state that sexual intercourse is a 
preliminary to conception. The origin of a child lies with s man and 
a woman ; they unite, and the child forma in the belly of the woman. 

Look, if it is done secretly, as between a the child comes. 
Then we say * married couple ’ and laugh i '* “A woman who dweUs 
alone, has no child ; but when ahe couples with her husband their 
child is produced." 

A virgin cannot conceive. " Kow shall she do so ? she hsis not 
been pierced," said one person in reply to my question. And another, 
" Prom what will she give birth ? A virgin does not become pregnant, 
because no man has gone to her." Mere mechanical dilation is not 
enough j it requires the collaboration of a man. The origin of the 
child lies in the semen of the man. The woman plays a passive role; 
she supplies a haven for the infant to develop in i no account is taken 
of her sexual secretions in the process of procreation. Quotations 
from a number of my informants will iUustiate these points. 

On the roles of the respective secretioris Pa Fenuataia said, “ The 
semen is there only in the man, and when he and the woman copulate 
the member of tlU ejaculates, ejaculates Into the belly of the 

* B. Malieowski, U/t sf Savagts, passim ef. also Lee Austco, Procrea¬ 

tion among the Trobriand laiandera. Oetosda, V, 1954, ioa.it); and Reo Ponune, 
Sontrtrs ^ Dsht, a; 9. which fully bear oac the opiuioiu of MalioovskL 
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womax). But tht semea of the woimfi> no I It is there in him aloae. 
The semen of the mwi is there in the belly of the man, hence it is called 
‘ the house of the child in the mm/ that is the semen. And the house 
of the child in the woman is the womb.” 

The terra for the womb b fare /arjatfa, which conveys the idea of 
a shclce^housc. Its locadoo in the internal anatomy is rethec vaguely 
conceived. I obtained the nodons of Pa Penuatara on the subject, 
which may be taken as representative of the general opinion. " I 
have not heard,” he said, “ as to what may be there in the belly of 
a woman. Fo^ when eaten goes into the belly ; an enclosing bag 
1b there, like the bag in a bird (this is the stom^). It is held that 
there are two things dose tog^er—the bag for food goes inside 
like chb, and the pathway of liquid adheres close to it thus (holding 
hb two fingers side by side). Now in women I have heard, whether 
it b correct or not, that the womb b diiierenc. Thence comes down 
the blood ; that is its origin. 

•' I heard on the occasions when women have given birth i I have 
asked about it. Then I heard that of what stands in women, the 
womb is different. AJJ things are complete in women. Wombs are 
one on each side. Then wb^ a woman is pregnant, she dwelb with 
her sign within herself: if it is a male that abides, it is on the right 
side ; if a female, it abides on the left side.” 

These notions of human anatomy seem to us extremely crude, 
but it must be remembered chat in the absence of any opportunity for 
dissection of the body, the position and relation of the principal 
organs must remain vague ; the notion of them as separate cavities 
in itself demands a much greater degree of hypothesis under such 
conditions than one perhaps realizes on first thoughts. 

On the origination of a child in male semen injected in copubtion, 
Pa Tekaumata said, ” Semen rushes into the vulva of the woman, and 
a child dweUs. The penb of a man when be and hb wife embrace, 
embrace, rushes in, and ejaculates into the vulva of the woman. \nwn 
another moon stands overhead, it has coagulated; a second stands 
there, another moon, and ft goes, and when another moon has died, 
then the belly of tlv woman is Urge. People speak together, * The 
belly of So^nd-so has become big ; what an enormous child I * The 
moon goes, dies, and when another moon stands above, the child has 
become big, it has branched, arms and legs. When a further moon 
appears the house of the woman speak about' cleansing her earth 

The child is thus regarded as fully formed by the end of the third 
month. Such observations are of course based upon the evidence 
afforded by miscarrbge. 

These statements are confirmed by Pa Fenuatara, who said, In 
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this land the babe grows from the man. The woman has in herself 
the shelter-house ; it is there in the woman; it is simply there. The 
expression for it is ‘ the house of the child.’ But the child originates 
from the man. XSOwn a man goes to a woman he goes, they two 
embrace, and the organ of the man efacuJates. So it goes on each 
night, each night, until the moon has stood over there pointing to 
Faca in the west, thus indicating the passage of a month) and the 
semen which has gone has collected inside. So its beginning is made. 
Its first gathering together is like the kanama, a sea creature which 
goes on the reef, without arms and without legs. So the expression 
is, ‘ the belly was mixed up when the moon dwelt like that.' (The 
term ‘ mixed up ’ (Jekavartvart) means that a disturbance in state took 
place, as when something is mixed with water.) 

“ When the woman has missed two months, when she has gone 
and gone, and It is the second month that she has missed, without 
menstruating, then her belly has become firm. Then when the third 
month comes the infant has become to branch, Its arms have 
developed; they have developed together with its legs. So It goes 
on and on, till the body of the child has formed altogether.” 

On another occasion Pa Tekaumata said, ** The semen of the man 
goes, it is there in the vulva of the woman, it drifts into her belly; 
but it does not remain in her vulva, no. Thereupon it branches, into 
legs, arms, head and body; the doing of the Female Deity indeed. 
A person is formed by the Female Deity—the genitalia of a female 
are made difTerently, she makes them for the netting of the land ; 
but when a male infant grows the penis of the male is set in place by 
her, for the copulation ^ the female. That is her property which is 
given to the woman who catches the child (at birth).” The vivid and 
somewhat cynical image of the female member as being formed “to 
net the land ” is worth noting. 

The part played by the Female Deity in the making of a child 
puMled me for a time, it seemed after all as if the theory of con¬ 
ception rested primarily upon a spiritual and not upon a physical 
basis. Further enquiry made it clear that while it is considered that 
the shaping of the foetus in the womb is the work of the goddess, the 
basic material for its inception is supplied by the semen Implanted 
during the act of intercourse. The Tikopia distinguish between 
” cause ” and ” growth ” in this connection. In a later conversation 
I had with Pa Fenuatara on the matter, I asked him if it were true 
that the Female Deity was the cause {tetfifo) of conception. This he 
denied, but then realizing that I did not seem to have quite grasped 
the situation, be added, The child originates (tafifo) from the man ; 
but the Deity collects it together, makes its arms and its legs.” 
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It scemi to be thought necessity thftt the raw material for the pro¬ 
duction of a cluld should be supplied by a single man. “ It is good if 
one mac goes to a woman; then she becomes pregnant. If mai^ 
men go and act with her, she docs not become pregnant.” This 
idea (common also, I understand, among uneducated Europeans) is to 
be correlated with that of individual responsibility for fatherhood 
discussed later. 

The question next to be posed is the origin of the semen, the 
aggregation of which is responsible for conception, Here the 
physiology of the Tikopia breaks down, from the point of view of 
our science, but in an interesting way. These natives, apparently 
from a false analogy, put forward the idea that semen is the product 
of coconut cream and other fitly liquids, and is directly proportionate 
in each person to the amount of these substances consumed. More, 
over, the function of the testicles is not properly understood, and 
the buttocks ere believed to be the main, if not the only rcservoif 
of semen. Direct translations of the statements of informants wiQ 
substantiate this rather surprising idea, as well as adding to thoie 
regarding paternity. Here is what Saiapuaki, a young unmarried 
man, said. 

The semen originates from the, coconut. When a man cats 
of it he goes and drives in (copulates) and it is produced like lime. 
The man copulates, copulates, copulates with a woman, then ejaculates. 
Then, after he has ejaculated into her, into the vulva of the woman, it 
stops there, branches out, and a child grows- The origin of the child 
is in the coconut. When a married man eats coconut, the cteam goes 
to his penis, goes and fills it. It stays there, and the man abides, 
then when he and a woman embrace, his ‘ thing * ejaculates into the 
woman. His coconut that he ate goes as cream and ejaculates into 
her. The testicles go and fill with semen. 

When a man Eves and Ws ‘ thing * does not ejaculate semen, he 
goes and eats coconut in the woods. A barren man, he goes and acts 
thus.” 

This represents the general point of view, with the exception that 
as a rule the testicles are assigned no role. Some statements of Pa 
Tekaumata may be compared with this. They were given to me when 
he was a mediiun, acting under the control of spirits. 

** When a mao eats coconut, and eats pudding, the oil passes down, 
goes then to stay in the buttoeb of the man. So when he sleeps with 
his wife, and they copulate, the semen descends to go into the vulva 
of the woman. Sc it is with the oil of birds, and the oil of fat fish, 
and creamy food. Hard food alone, when it is eaten, it has no semen. 
If he ejaculates little semen, and then eats coconut, then a man has a 
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gieat amount of semen. Tlie semen is there in the buttocks. 
Testicles ate things simply there i but a woman grasps the penis, 
that is the male orgao.'* 

It may be remarked in passing that the naive tone of some of these 
native statements is not altogether due to the simplicity of the people 
with whom I talked, but to my frequent assumption of entire ignorance, 
even when previously enlightened by some other person, in order to 
let the speaker develop the theme in his own way and to secure 
corroboration without his being aware of it. The alcetmtion of this 
with the “ man to man " attitude, and with the technique of displaying 
combative knowledge, of setting informants against each other, often 
yielded valuable results. 

Pa Tckaumaca went on to say, speaking in his role as a spirit, 
“ When I and my wife used to embrace among men (on the human 
plane), I used to feel the semen descend from my buttocks/’ This 
little extra piece of evidence, thrown in as good measure by him, is 
to be interpreted as an attempt to clinch his position, 

The relation of cococut cream etc, to semen Is conceived as a 
direct one; it is not a matter of transformation ; these liquids follow 
a different path from ordinary food, which goes into the stomach, 
held to be a kind of basket, into which it drops from the throat. Pa 
Tekaumata said, “ When a man eats of a bird that is oily, then the oil 
descends into his body. It descends and descends, goes and stays 
there in his buttocks. It proceeds, crawling down in his body. The 
path of food which is eaten is dilferent; it Ascends and descends, and 
stays in the * basket,' while the oil passes down, crawling in the body. 
Such arc the statements of this land. When the creamy food comes 
down, the cream crawls apart. The flesh of the pudding goes into 
the * basket,’ while the oil of the pudding cwwls down and goes to 
remain in the buttocks.” 

A practical application of this theory is seen in the rules which 
govern the respect of a husband for the "totem” of his wife.^ 
During the early years of marriage he refrains from eating of the 
bird or fish which is taboo to her, since its fat would form part of 
his semen, and in coitus it would enter her body. One wonders 
if similar ideas in other communities may not be held to account 
for the respect shown by partners in marriage to the totems of 
each other’s clans. The Tikopia say, " Its basis is because when 
they two copulate, the semen of the man rushes into the woman. 
Because if he sleeps with her, his body (penis) would rush into 
that of the woman, and the oil of the animal would come down.” 
When a man’s body is weakened by age, and copulation ceases, or the 

’ " Tocemism in Poi^aesia,” op dt. 
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semen teods to disappear, then It is lawful for him to oat this 

particular food once again. 

Pa Tekaumata alleged that there is a direct relation between 
copulation and the condition of the buttocks. “This is its sign. 
We see that the posterior of a mao is thin, that is, he copulates con¬ 
stantly. But if we see that the buttocks of the man are big, that is a 
mao who does not copulate.** 

The idea chat offspring are created by the entry of male to female 
is a basis for social action rather than a theory resulting from scientific 
imerest. This is shown by the poor observations of the natives on 
the procreation of birds and other creatures, compared with those 
on man. It is held that the blue heron, the swamp hen and some other 
birds copulate :n order to produce offspring, the male being carried 
on the back of the female. The tW ^ however, act differ¬ 
ently. According to Pa Fcnuatara they do not have normal inter¬ 
course but stand beak to beak, and the saliva of the male, dripping 
from his mouth, is drunk by ie female. This is like the semen ^ 
man and thus eggs are formed within the female. This curious ex¬ 
planation may have been founded on a shallow empiricism, the birds 
hiving been seen thus in pairs on the rocky ledges on which they nest. 
But concerning che parrokeet and the shrike Pa Peouatara had no 
opinion. He said that their sex habits were unknown; he himself 
had not observed them, and did not seem to be interested. On the 
other hand those of the bar, he said, as the male clambers up to the 
female, give rise to laughter. Two kinds of land crabs, ka/amji and 
arc believed to propagate by means of copulation, the male 
adhering to the back of the female. The male is said to be ertdowed 
with an organ comparable with that of man. The periodic descent 
of these crabs to the sea is regarded as connected to some extent with 
their reproductive activities. The female is held to cleanse her smi 
(? foamy exudation) there; the male, on the other hand, is held merely 
to go for the purpose of bathing. 

The procreation of fish is, generally speaking, unknown. Fertiliza¬ 
tion of the paitoAtf is thought to be accomplished somehow in the region 
of the head. 

Individuals vary greatly in their knowledge of such biological 
phenomena, and there is no common body of theory on such matters. 
Moreover, there is no attempt to generalize foe the animal kingdom 
as a whole from the evidence of a few species. Purely empirical 
data, things seen, axe accepted at face value, and curiosity hardly 
proceeds at all to speculation. 
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TREATMENT FOR BARRENNESS 

Th« absence of children is thought to be due to one of two physio¬ 
logical causes. The woman may lack a haven for the chil d , that is, a 
properly constructed womb, or a man may not emit semen. Seremata 
said with reference to the first reason, If a married pair unite and 
dwell, but they have no child, then people say,' the house of the child 
is lacking in the belly of the woman.’ The term applied to them is 
tamsojo pa (barren couple).” I was asked plaintively by Pa Nukuo- 
manu if I had no medicine which could be used to open up the ara 
tama (pathway of children) in his wife, that they might have offspring. 
He enquired also if barrenness occurs among white people. 

But as a corollory to the idea that It is from the semen of the male 
that the child is formed comes the thesis that barrenness in a woman 
may be due to absence of semen in her husband. Some statements of 
Pa Fenuatara will illustrate this. In some married pairs,” he said, 
” the house of the child is there in the woman but not in the man; 
so there is no child. If the house of the child is there in the woman 
but absent in the man, then they try hard for a child, but no child 
is forthcoming. That is a barren man who dwells there. But if 
another man comes to the woman, be she an unmarried girl or a married 
woman not inured to men, and they marry, then she wlU become 
pregnant.” And Pa Tekaumata put the matter clearly, A woman 
who is fit for children but who goes to a barren man will have no 
child; Che barren man sleeps with her, but his member does not 
ejaculate. If the woman goes to another man, her children are 
produced.” To the Tikopia sterility is thus a phenomenon of crude 
physical or anatomical deficiency ; it :s an explanation on the basis of 
quantity and not of quality. 

When people are joking about a barren couple, as they sometimes 
do-^ough not in their presence—the reference is extremely blunt. 
” He drives in, drives in, but his member does not ejaculate," it is 
said. The blame is then commonly laid on the man, possibly because 
the ideas conjured up by this aspect of the matter ace more frankly 
humorous. The suggestion of impotent fury conveyed by what might 
be called a dry copulation seems to be very amusing to these natives. 
The husband hin'^elf, however, seems more prone to attribute the 
defect to his wife. He can of course obtain confirmation of this by 
finding that semen, believed to be the sole essential factor as far as 
he is concerned, is not lacking in himself, and that he is therefore 
fully equipped to be a father. 

The remedisd action of a man in consuming coconut to supply 
him with the requisite semen has already been mentioned. Should 
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this fail, thcQ resort is to more potent means : the aid of super¬ 
natural beings is enlisted by a rite and formula known as the ftso. 
Here is Pa Fenuatara’s description: **Look you hete. It is the 
woman who is the basis of a barren pair in this land. Of course 
that is its origin ; the house of the child is lacking in the woman or 
lacking in the man. But what j$ lacking in the man is semen. The 
(wo of them metely copulate, but the semen does not ejaculate £icm 
(he organ of the man, So those (wo simply perform the act, but no 
child grows. If they continue to act without result, they go to the 
chiefs chat a chief may perform the feafi over them. They go to one 
chief and if he performs it in vain they go to another chief. Then, 
having gone to him, if he is fnoHa (potent), then their child will come. 
When their child comes it docs not originate from the man, from 
the married pair. It is that which the spiiicuai beings have caused 
to grow. The spiritual beings have come to make the child grow In 
the belly of the woman. Th^ the woman is pregnant. 

“ The fm of a chief is performed over the woman to make the 
house of the child firm. He joins the cordyline leaf, hangs it around 
the neck of the woman, and recites to hit ancestors and to lus father. 
The chief speaks thus; 

The cofdyllAe kaf u to be hung arouoJ 
For jrou, ht&le Aneeiton. 

Cause lo be grown bf you 
A inak fox the pccfocmiuieo of my kava. 

When the Ariki Kafika performs the /fne, he speaks like this : 

Pot the perforinaiue of my kava 

And for the banging up of the aheec of thatch of Pu ma 
And fox the cutting of the coconut frond of Kafika.'* 

Phrases recited by the Ariki Tafua for such occasion are: 

Stand firmly, you, Father, and command the wandering spiclTi. 

Give bealtb to the thing from the dirty sole of your foot below.’* 

These arc utterances of the conventional order of abasement The 
Ariki Tafua before his accession performed the fias over married 
couples in the houses of Nukurauqaru, Samoa and Faiu, and the 
childrca now there are attributed to ^s offices. 

In addition to the chiefs, ritual elders and spiritistic mediums 
perform the fgao. 1 obuioed descriptions of the process from persons 
in each category, though t did not see an actual perfDrmance. The 
recital of the formula invoking gods and ancestors is regarded as 
the crucial ^ctor. Fa Poxlma, according to his. own account, has 
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been successful in giving children to Nau Motuaia after the Ariki 
Kafika and the Ariki Taumako had &iled, and also in giving children 
who have lived to Pa Blaijirrusckc after several had died. He proceeds 
in the following way. The kava is made, leaves of cordyline are 
knotted together, and the oil of his personal deity is taken down from 
the hook on which it hangs. This is the oil used also in cases of actual 
sickness. The cordyline necklet is well oiled and tied around the 
woman’s neck, and drops of the liquid are poured by the elder into 
his hand. Then he drips it on to the mac of his deity. 

Your oU my Chiefly DeJey 
Turn fat che making of the /m 
Pot che *pcocU made lo you. 

Then the belly of the woman is gently rubbed wich the oiled palm. 

Thi( her Kelly may be made Cirn 
Thar ihc may have a child. 

All you goda of (ha bava 
Be preaenr together at tbo/tM. 

Then the woman goes away but returns after some days and the same 
ceremony is repeated. If chece is no result after several repetitions, 
she goes to another elder or a chief. Pa Nukuomanu, for whose wife 
che ritual was performed, said that in her case the application was made 
in the morning, then again in the evening, then several days elapsed, 
and it was repeated. 

If che woman conceives, then she plaits her pandanus mat, beats 
our her back-cloth, and after the birth of the child cakes them with 
food to the man who has performed the ceremony. Again che kava 
is made, the kava makariri of a simple kind. The gifts, termed also 
the fiao^ are announced to the presiding deities in the following words; 

These ate your marks of honour from your /«m 
Y our work has bean good. 

An alternative e:^tcssion Is : 

Your oil from your/sM has been good. 

The feaa is framed to deal not only with cases of physiological 
deficiency p«r jr, but also those In which the normal processes have 
been int^cred with by the action of mallgnaoc spiritual beings. It Is 
quite possible in Tikopia belief for barrenness to be caused in a normal 
married couple by ill will. A man may send ids personal deity to 
render abortive the attempts of a couple he dislikes to have offspring. 
In particular a rejected lover acts in this way. He says to his a/ua, 
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'* Go ind Jakafua to the married couple of So-atid-so that they may 
not produce a child.” Fakafua is a general term used to describe those 
activities of spiritual beings which produce illocss ia mankind. A 
succession of imscairiagcs or a lemporacy barrenness is the result. 
The latter t»s the case with sa Siainano. The &thet of the woman 
objected to her marriage with Pa Siamano, and hence it is aUeged pce^ 
vented them from having children by supernatural means. Only in 
recent years was this barrier overcome by the eforts of Pa Nukufud, 
who performed the /too in his capacity os a spiritualistic medium. 
Many married couples ore believed to owe their children to the 
benevolent intervention of spiritual beings in overcoming malevolent 
inHuecces. The same kind of ritual and of invocation is performed 
as in cases of physiological deficiency. As a matter of free it is to 
be doubted if there arc ever any instances of barrenness which are 
entirely removed from the suspicion of having been caused by super* 
natural action. 

Xn addition to the fiao necklet, a cord twisted in two or th»e 
scrands from the leaf ^ the M/« paodanus is tied around the loins of 
the woman. This is termed the pipi, the barrier ; its purpose is to 
prevent the afua fahajHa^ the malignant deity, from interfering with 
her. It is upnt he sees it and is obliged to keep off. 

As a medium Pa Tekaumata has performed the Jtei often. His 
formula is addressed to a spirit Toivaj, who is his control, his “ frehet 
among the gods.” He hangs a necklet of coconut frond on the woman 
and repeats the words: 

The necklet hu been hung for a/m 
That e female may dwell 
That a male may dwell 
As a algo o( your necklet. 

I am a mao, and you, Father, are a cpirlt. 

fie blocked by you the mylng ipirlta 

Not to come hither 

Crawl to the deities 

That they may turn through you 

For a word for you 

Among men hero. 

The “ word ” is the praise that the spirit will get if a child is forih- 
coming The *' straying spirits ” ace those of evil intent. 

Pa Tekaumata has great confidence in his own powers and claims 
to have produced offspring for most of the families of the Tafua 
house, including sa Roi)orei, sa Nukufuri, sa Paiu sod sa Rarjifuri. 
With Nau Nukuaroii, the daughter of the chief, he was unsuccessful; 
be said that she had been inte^ered with by spirits. “ I worked and 
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worked, ^iend, but no I *' He ucpl&ioed chat such women may bear 
children on the spirit plane, but not among men. “The married 
couple go at it without avail, they copulate till chcy ere con^Ietely 
exhausted, penetration, penetration in vain/’ 


RESPONSIBIUTY FOR PREGNANCY 

The series of statemenrs given earlier to show how the Tikopia 
appreciate the role of the male in procreation are crystallisations of 
opinions upon which they act in everyday life. They ate generalisa¬ 
tions of social rather than of scientific import to them. 

The primary fact around which these opinions ace built up is 
pregruincy. Sex intercourse alone is not a matter of public concern, 
but pregnancy involves important changes in a woman’s life, and 
on it social attention is fixed. Now the pregnancy of a woman is 
definitely associated with the prior activity of some particular man. 
With a married woman it is normally her husband, though it is recog> 
nlsed that certain children bom in wedlock are really the fhiits of 
the connection of othet men with the wives. It is foe this reason 
chat a man who marries a pregnant woman and knows that he alone 
has not had access to her, may lomedmes insist that the child be put 
out of the way at birth; he wishes to be the sole author of his wife’s 
ofispeing. 

When an unmarried woman or a woman separated from her 
husband becomes pregnant, every efibrt is made by her mlacives to 
induce her to divulge the name of her lover. When it was thought 
chat Nau Vatere was pregnant by Sauakipure, she was threatened by 
Pa Farckarae, her sister’s husband, with an adze. He said, “ You cell 
truly who was the man who went to you. It will be said chat It was 
1. Was it he who has gone to the woods?”—for Sauakipure had 
fied, wishing to throw the blame on his brother. It was io vain, 
however, for the woman finally confessed and he wu forced to marry 
her. Public opinion was against him. It was said, “ He evades, he 
objects to marrying her, but whose is the belly? His who went to 
the woman.” (As a matter of fitet, in this instance the announcement 
of the pregnancy was a false alarm. The case is described in more 
detail in the next chapter.) 

Not only is it definitely stated that a certain man is the father of 
an unborn child—"the roan produced the child in her”—but the 
pregnancy of the woman is openly coupled with his name as “ the 
belly of So-and-so.” The object is of course to make him shoulder 
his responsibilities and marry the woman. The further beating of 
pregnancy upon marriage is discussed in detail at the end of this chapter. 
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CONTRACEPTIVE PRACTICES 

The m«t definite evideiwe for the reility of the belief of the 
Tikopie in physiological paternity is their haWc of controlling con¬ 
ception by restraint on the part of the male. In people of this 
cultural status it U surprising to find such a well-developed technique 
foe dealing with the problem of fertility, and I made frequent enquiries 
on the subject for some time before accepting the first statements 1 
received, The method of contraception adopted Is miittr interrupts. 
It is practised foe two reasons: by married people who do not desire 
to enia^ their family, and by young men who do not wish to make a 
gifl pregnant and so b« forced to marry. The love life of the young 
people is termed ** the casual strolling of the unmarried 

The conduct of the young men was described to me by Pa Fenua- 
tara : “ A man who does not desire to dwell with a woman may go 
to the woman. The two of them sleep together as sweethearts, and 
as they lie together the man goes to the woman and the two of them 
embrace. Then as the man is lying with her and performing the act 
he feels that his member will efaciHare and thereupon draws it back. 
Each nighr, each night he acts in this fashion only. But if the man 
desires the woman, that they should dwell together, that they should 
unite (in marriage), then he ejaculates inside. This he does that 
pregnancy may ensue. They know, the young men, though some 
young men do not; they voyage in the dark, they act foolishly. A 
man like that aas foolishly, he is ignorant, he goes and goes and goes, 
and then his spirit is startled, sartled at the belly which has been 
made. 

Look you t The women who is wise, who knows the mind of 
men and what they do, when she and the man are embracing she 
lies keeping In her mind that the man will rise up. She knows the 
time when his member will ejaculate into her and she grips him to 
clasp him close that he may not rise. So he is gripped to ejaculate 
into her vulva; gripped absolutely tight. She knows the man is 
making sport of her. To create a belly for herself that she may go 
to the centre of the house—that is the mind of the woman. She knows 
chat the man having made sport of her, made sport, will reject her and 
will not carry her off in marriage.*’ 

'* To go 10 the centre of the house ” means to be taken in marriage. 
Tins statement illustrates the attitude of young men and of women 
respectively towards marriage as well as their practical realaadon of 
the main factors in conception. 

This method of contraception j$ used also by close relatives 
between whom sex intercourse pracdoOly amounts to incest, and 
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wfaete the producdoo of a chUd -would draw down upon them public 
opprobnum. Here is the comment of Pa Tckaumata on this: ‘“True* 
brother and sister copulate, copulate, and when the man feels that his 
memb« will ejaculate, he draws it back, jerks it back and lays it on 
Us thighs. It is just the same with a married pair whose children 
ut many. In Tikopia here when a married pair have an abundant 
hmily, they stop, and manipulate things so that they are left on the 
thjghs. He copulates with the vulva, but so manages that he hys his 
timber on the th^hs to ejaculate on them. When the woman feels 
that the penis has been withdrawn from her vulva and kid on her 
thighs, ^e presses her legs together, squeezes with her legs the penis 
to rush down, to rush on to the aoor-mst; that it may not do anything 
in her vulva j if it does thete will be an infant.” 

This is the only method of contraception practised by the Tikopia, 
though, as will be seen later, they have other ways of dealing with 
unwanted children. ^ 

Just as the principal motive of a young man in such cases is to 
avoid marriage and its responsibilities, so that of a married pair is the 
avoidance of the extra economic liability which a child brings. In 
this small but flourishing community there is a conscious recognition 
of the need for correlating the size of population with that of the 
avaiiable land. Consequently ie is from this point of view that 
limitation of fiimiUes Is mainly practised. The position is expreued 
very clearly by the people themselves. Here is a typical statement: 
"Families by Tikopia custom are made corresponding to orchards 
in the woods. If children are produced in plenty, then they go and 
steal because their orchards are few. So families in out land are not 
made large in truth ; they are made small. If the ftmily groups are 
large and they go and steal, they cat from the orchards, and if this goes 
on they kill each other.” 

A most interesting phenomenon is the incorporation of this 
principle of limitation of families into a ritual address called the /m, 
which, until recent years, used to be redted annually in the m/srat of 
Rarokoka by the Ariki Tafua. This has now been discontinued, 
but the old man gave me the text of it and commented himself on the 
value of such instruction to the land at large. Heads of families were 
formally exhorted to limit the numbers of their children by foi/us 
ifiierruptw, and the reason given was the prevention of theft and 
other social disorder.* The chief himself said that he was advised by 
the father of the present Ariki Taumako to drop out these phrases 
from the general exhortation. I heard from another source that he 
had exdsed them on account of his own large fa mi ly, which invited 

' In Q^srA «/ fht Csdt this forniuk will be giTcn with comruencary. 
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uo&vounble comparison. This apparently happened before he 
formally adopted Christianity and xht fm as a whole was abandoned. 

Another fector of somewhat lesser importance in regard to the 
cessation of the production of children after marriage is the growth 
of the eldest son to marriageable age himself. When he his " set up 
his head/' chat is, allowed his hair to grow long, and has joined the 
band of young bachelors, then the husband and wife arrange not to 
produce more oiTspring. As it is said, "They are ashamed before 
their son, who has grown big and who wiU marry, therefore they 
abandon procreation/’ This action of theirs is taken because their 
son, if he saw his mother pregnant, would be ashamed in the presence 
of people. The central idea is that the external evidences of sexual 
behaviour should not be present in both generations at the same rime. 
In view of Che taboo between parents and children, the arrival of the 
new baby which forces on the young man the realization of his parents’ 
inteexourse is a source of embarrassment. In a society where the crude 
facts of procreation are known to children from early years, this sex 
modesty is evidently to be correlated with che relationship of parent- 
child restraint in the family discussed earlier. Under such conditions 
the husband still has intercourse with his wife, but practises with¬ 
drawal. I have no evidence as to what psychological effect, if any, 
this practice has upon the woman. But any generalization on the 
subject would have to take into account also the near arrival of the 
menopause (che time of which I did not determine) and the consequent 
freedont—since these nstivei have marked che connection between 
menstruation and pregoincy. Moreover a good many married 
couples probably ral^ the risk and have complete intercourse. 

The knowledge of contraceptive practice is apparently not uni¬ 
versal among the young men. Many of them do employ ft, and 
Vthihaloa was instructed by his friend Mairuqa as to the proper 
precautions to take in any intrigues with Tikopia girls. On the other 
hand Rjmakorot, after telling me that a husband and wife with grown¬ 
up children do not produce more offspring, though they continue 
to copulate, admitted that he did not know how this was done. He 
^d metdy heard that it was so. As he was only beginning to indulge 
in regular amorous activities, his ignorance would probably be 
enlightened soon after by his companions. 

Another ftcioc in the situation is the belief chat a child cannot be 
conceived by a single act of impregnation, but only by a repeated 
scries of acts. This is in line with the view that the child is formed 
by the coagulation of semen, hence several deposits at close intervals 
are necessary. The habit followed by young people of copulating 
once then missing some days before the next time of intercourse is a 
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corolkr 7 ^ tius; to them j‘ is aa alternative to the comtacepuve 
prance of withdrawal. More detaiU of this ate given later, 

I did not take up with the natives the question of whether it is 
phjraoIogicaUy possible for the semen of several men to be com- 
in ^ one child, It would appear that this is not so, because 
« that firm belief that a child can have only one &cher. As a 
hypothesis n might be suggested that the theory of pregnancy being 
d^ndMt upon multiple injections of semen is directly related to that 
^ in^vidu^ fttherhoed. If a woman has had several lovers, the pro- 
babiiity of bang able to separate out one as the responsible agent in 
iwr pregnancy is greater, if multiple injection is taken as a criterion, 
than if single injection is admitted as possible in procreation. The 
u^man js likely to have associated more frequently with one man 
than to have distributed her favours with absolute impartiality. 


MODES OP SEXUAL GRATIFICATION 
The position in normal sex intercourse is of the extended type, 
^ woran lies on the ground, the man on top of her, his legs 
^iween hers. The crouching position of the Trobrianders, Central 
Australians and of some other peoples is not adopted in Tikopfa. A 
common practice is for the woman to take the member of a man in 
her lund and insert it in the vagina. The reason given by the natives 
for this is that a man prepares food with his hands and hence should 
not touch his organ with them. If he makes the insertion himself 
and touches the woman’s genitaJs, then that Is regarded with disgust, 
If at ft later time he should break off his intrigue with her, then in 
pique she may tell other women that he has a rima hU, a filthy hand 
or compose a ttuniing song about his habits. This of course is an 
inconsistent attitude, since in Tikopia women handle food around the 
oven as much as do the men. only difference is that the men 
prepare the pudding which does demand more manipulation than 
When a man feels that the insertion has been made, 
that the organ has been “ set up,” then he begins to copulate. 

One young man described to me how he had actually seen a married 
couple engaged in sexual intercourse. It was about midday and he 
went to their oven-house to get some hibiscus fibre, not expecting 
to find them there. When he looked in he saw that the woman was 
removing her skirt. The man spread out her legs and got between 
them. He took off his waist-cloth, then grasping his member by the 
bwe, placed k to her genitals. He lelea^ it and began to copulate 
wi^ great vigour, His hands were under the head of the woman 
and her eyes were tamed up. Other people, it is said, put theii 
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hands under the armpits o£ the woman at such a time. The young 
man expressed disgust at the idea of copulating at noon—they should 
have left it until night. 

Apart from ordinary sexual intercourse there are other methods 
by which people obtain satisfaction. An adult woman, attracted by 
a young boy, will look round to see that no one is observing, then 
cover the d^d and herself with a blanket and insert his penis in her 
genitals. She lies on her back, holds the child on top of her and 
with her hand works hU loins. A sign is given at the time of initia¬ 
tion if the boy has been thus tampered with, it is said. If the foreskin 
is very difficult to cut and the expert hacks at it without result, then 
he wiQ dip the lad over the head. “ We excrete in your gullet I 
Filthy little child I Don’t you listen to advice ? ” For boys are 
instructed by their mothers—those of them who have affection for 
their children—not to lend themselves to such attentions. I was 
told that adult men do not interfere with little girls, because if they 
do, the girl would die.” But non-nubile girls approaching puberty 
may have their lovers. I have no data concerning heterosexual per¬ 
versions or accessory stimuli to gratification. 

Mismtbation seems to be a very frequent practice among the 
young people of both sexes. It is regarded by the natives as being 
due to the absence of heterosexual intercourse, not to Inversion. 

When a young man dwells and has no sweetheart, then he rubs his 
member. He is called M viri (filth-rubber). Its origin is that the 
man envies another man who copulates with his wife, his member 
becomes erected, and he rubs it, pushing furiously. He thinks in his 
throat of women as he does so.” Somerimea the act is performed in 
company, sometimes alone, the man being ashamed to practice it 
under observation. By some men masturbation is done nearly every 
day, the exception being only when they go to the woods to cultivate, 
or to some other work which demands attention early in the day. 
The act often takes place in a bouse, on the mat where a man sleeps. 
One informant told me of having seen two well-known bachelors 
masturbate themselves thus in company, using great violence. 

A practice sometimes adopted by boys is to climb a tree and to 
overlook women who are bathing. Alter obtaining excitation in this 
way then they proceed to masturbation either in ^ branches or on 
the ground. 

Disgust is e^ressed at the idea of such self-abuse, and one in¬ 
formant said that such a person can often be recognlaed by his facial 
appearance. The teem Aas »tW, masturbator, is sometimes applied in 
coarse jest between young men, but the principal ol^ecrion to the 
practice is alleged to be that it is unpleasant for hands after having 
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been thus occupied to turn to the prep&ratioii of food. Hence the 
designation of rima ktU applied in such cases. But the practice 
appears to be so prevalent t^t these expressions of disgust must be 
in part hypocritical. The young man mentioned above remarked 
that it has its basis In younger sons (who are less likely to marry), 
but that while some perform it, others do not. Moreover, he held 
that it was universal. “ It goes throughout all lands ; there is not 
a land which can say, ' No M This was a cheap generalization, 
since he had never been away from Tikopia, but it can be taken as a 
reflection of hia knowledge of it$ frequency in this island. 

This man was a son of a chief, and his further remark that sons of 
chiefs do not indulge in the practice is then not entirely convincing. 
The reason advanced was that any man who is known to be addicted 
to masturbation is barred from preparing food for a chief, and his 
children therefore, who do this constantly, must conduce themselves 
with decorum. I did not confirm hia statement, but it flts in with 
general Tikopia ideology. The sons of chiefs may then perhaps be 
exempt; it is doubtful, however, if masturbators are expLldtly and 
publicly ruled out from the handling of chiefly food. 1 have no cases 
of such happening. 

It is said that mutual masturbation is practised, and also pederasty. 
" Such a person is called * lilthy hand *—he grasps with his hand to 
set up his member, then removes his hand, and rubs on the fundament 
of another man.*’ I collected few data on this subject, and it can 
certainly be said that it plays no great part in the native sexual life. 

Self*stimulation is practised also by females. The reuon advanced 
is that a girl cannot get a man to have intercourse with her, or Is too 
shy to ask the one tiit wants. It is said that only women who have 
alteady tasted sex pleasure will act thus. Such a woman “ remembers 
the male organ,'* and with her finger, or a manioc root, or a peeled 
banana, rubs herself. She does so with increasing energy as her 
desire climbs up. It is because of the force used that it is custotnary 
to peel the banana ; otherwise her genitals would become sore. It is 
alleged by young men that female masturbation is fairly prevalent, 
though some girls deny this and assert that it was practised only in 
former rimes. This is probably untrue, since the girls were allowed 
even greater freedom formerly—in Paea, at least—and could obtain 
lovers without hindrance. It is doubtful if they have any real homo¬ 
sexual relations. 

The two most significant aspects of auto-eroticism in Tikopia ait 
the correlation of it with the lack of heterosexual intercourse, and the 
judgn^nt of it from the point of view of social utility, not of abstract 
morality, or of possible physical or psychological damage. In the first 
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place it is slated that it is practised mainly by young men who have 
no nustRsses, and by younger sons in a &nuly. “ It is not done by 
the eidci brother, since he copulates with his wife.” The social norm 
of celibacy for junior males fits in with this thesis. And again the 
stimulus to self-gratification ia provided commonly by observation or 
by imagination of hcteroscmial matters. The attitude adopted towards 
the practice is of a frankly realistic kind. Distaste for it is normally 
expressed, but on grounds of association with food, and masturbation 
is ranked with other habits which involve more than the necessary 
minimum amount of contact between hands and genitalia. 


SSX INTEREST IN CONVERSATION 

Ho account of the place of lex in the social life of the community 
would be at all adequate without reference to it as a conversational 
theme. Here it Is particularly important as material for humour. 
That the most intimate mtRera of personal life should be in another 
context the most fertile subject for jesting is a problem which is beyond 
the scope of presentation of field-work material. It would seem, 
however, that one of the functions of sex-humour is that it serves as 
a diffused and aecondaty sexual stimulus. The Tlkopla say that one 
of the common immediate causes of masturbation among young men 
is listening to the talk of others about women. There are of course 
many other aspects of the problem, such as the stimulus to discuss 
experleoces of such physical and emotional intensity, but the necessity 
to do so because of their intimacy in a context which allows of 
retreat, of camoufitge, when this intimacy is too deeply threatened. 

The most frequent conversational reference to sex in Tikopia is 
a joking accusation of Impropriety. Thus, if a young man strolls up 
to join a group of his fellows, they may greet him with a shower of 
questions and comments. " You, where did you sleep last night ? ” 
“01 he has been with the women.” “ What an enormous penis he 
must have, at it every night, every night”—and so on. A favourite 
jest among the young men who used to cluster around my house in 
Rtveqa was, “ He has been to the house inland,” or " He Is going to 
build a house inland.” Some little distance back from the beach lived 
two women, unmarried and alone; their reputations, if not impeccable, 
were at least on a par with those of other people, but mention of 
them was a kind of stock remark. If a man appropriates some 
tobacco or betel from another, or calmly insists on a pipe being 
handed over, he may be laughingly called "Rtf/wl ” This is the 
grey reef-eel, voracious in its habits, and the incarnation of a Taumako 
deity whose fondness for women is an item of Tikopia belief. “ Te* 
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vWi ” (ma^rbator) is anoci^ epithec hucled in fiin at someone who 
gets the bettor of one in some minor afiair. 

Such accusations of course have often a measure of tTiith> and wiU 
be repeated with more seriousness when the object of them is absent. 
Thus the Ariki Kahka, when he was annoyed with one of his elders, 
made scandalous statements about his iusc for women and his conse¬ 
quent inattention to religious duties. And I heard one of the most 
respected members of the community, iu his absence, called by men 
of standing “ Tun fahne,*' VX^oman-chaser/* because it was alleged 
that he patrolled the beaches by night looking for women who came 
down to perform their toilet, in order that he might rape them. 

Apart from personal arracks there is much sex tidk of a general 
kind. Men traversing the lake in a canoe make lewd remarks about 
women whom they see bathing in the distance —sa Man is a 
favourite expression, the suggestion being that of washing the genitals. 
When 1 was taking a census of births, the number recorded for the 
year was surprisingly large. “The penetration of nowadays,** said 
Seremata, making the appropriate motion with his itngect, at which 
everyone laughed. 

An amusement sometimes Indulged in, particularly by young 
men, is the relation of obscene tales. Their function is that of 
Maka/a, of causing laughter to the audience, and they make the franker 
mention of sex matters. They seem to consist la^Iy of variations on 
a single theme, that of removal of the sex organs for independent action 
—a theme which is by no means uncommon in primitive folk-lore. 
The tales are not improvisations, but are traditional, and have a 
dednite sociological setdng, with mention of names of places and 
social groups $dU extant. I give a sample of one of them here. 
This was told me by Pa Fcnuacan. 

A married couple were living in Pusi. They dwelt then and 
then plaited torches fot the woman to go down and fish by night 
on the reef. She went down and proceeded to Flora to a man who 
lived there whose name was Veove. When she came the two of them 
united, then she lifted our her vulva and gave it to Veove. She left 
it for him to sleep with while she went torchlight fishing. She went 
and fished away, her catch being big fish only. Her kits were two, 
one kit containing large fish, good fish i another kic containing marau 
and common things, m/u and iukaku, bad fish. 

Then she climbed up and came and stood outside. She sang: 

0 Veow 

BiiAg me the Jukeu 

To carry 

To RupcKU. 
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Rupeseu was the name of the husband at Fusi in Uta, and the Jukau 
is a synonym for the mimi^ the ge&itaJs. 

So the man tose up and gave it to her. And she handed over to 
him the kit of la^e fish and went back to Uta with the kit of pcx>r fish 
only. She went and said to her husband living in Uta* “ No, the 
reef is impossible. It’s absolutely lacking." 

Then when dawn came anothec day she plaited her torches* plaited 
her torches, and when night descended on the land she went c^. She 
arrived and went to the nun at Flora again. She and the man coupled* 
coupled, then she took our again her vulva and gave it to him. And 
she went to fish. She went, fished and fished* and then ascended the 
beach. She came again and stood outside and sang. (The song is 
the same as before. All these tales contain a considerable amount of 
repetition of incident which ia omitted here.) Then he gave her back 
her genitals, she put them in again and gave him the kit of iarge fish, 
returning with the kit of poor fish. When she got there she roasted 
them, saying, " That’s a ^thy sea indeed. Each night one goes It’s 
bare.” 

Then they slept and when dawn came she went and again cut 
leaf. When evening came upon the land she plaited it (foe torches) 
and went oC But as she went her husband went behind her. So they 
proceeded, the woman in front but he going behind, walking on 
tiptoe. She went and entered Flora, but the man hid outside. She 
went and the two of them stayed there embracing together. Then 
she withdrew her vulva again and handed it over, and she went off 
to fish. After she hsd gone fishing she came up. But the man 
stayed in hiding, She came and stood outside and sang. 

When her husband listened to her and grasped her song, her chant, 
he tan on in front and went back to Uta. And she received her vulva 
and replaced it. She took the kit of large fish and gave them to the 
man and went. When she arrived she routed the kit of marau which 
she cook. When they were cooked she went to wake her husband- 
" Get up, take something and unwrap it. What a filthy aea I ” Then 
the man arose, unwrapped some food and it was simply marau. The 
man said then, " How ii it that each night our bowels are appeased 
only with marmi ? What is it about the sea there that all the good 
fish have gone completely?” Then the woman said, "What’s the 
matter with you ? Well of course it’s the reef that is empty, bare.” 
Then they slept again and when dawn came she cut again her coconut 
leaf. And when evening came on the land she plaited it. At night 
she went off. She went io front but her husband went also behind 
her on tiptoe. She entered Flora again but the man stayed outside. 
Again she and the man united, and again she took out her vulva and 
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gave it to him to sleep with while she went and fished. As she was 
fishing her husband watched for the time when she would come 
up from the «ef. Then he went and stood in the doorway and sang 
the same song. Then Veove arose, handed over the vulva to the 
husband, who took it and went ; he ran. When he arrived at their 
house in Uta he went and wrapped it up in cordyline leaf, kindled a 
fire and roasted it. When it was cook^ he got up and hung it up 
while he went to sleep. ^ 

The woman came up from the reef, went and stood outside and 
sang. Then the man started up and called out, “B, but someone 
came and sang before, and if it was not you, then who was it ? ” 
Then the woman got angry s “ Came at what time, may your fother 
cat filth I Husband of a she-devil 1 ” Then the man mlled back. 
“To the person who came and sang I gave it.” Then the woman 
was angry, there was no fish for the man, and off she ran, 

She went with her kit, cooked the fish and her husband started up 
and called out to her, “ Hey I Go and reach up for a nestling which 
I cooked and which is hung up there.” “ Where did you get it ? ” 
“ I went and netted In vain and got only one nestling.” Then the 
woman grasped the pickage, lifted it down and unwrapped it. Then 
she sat down to eat. She ate and ate of her vulva till it was finished 
while the man stayed there. After he had been lying down some 
time he got up and asked, “ Your nestling which you have been 
eating is finished P ” 

“ It is finished.” 

"It was fat? ” 

The woman called back, “ Indeed it was simply all oil." 

" Ah, yes." 

Then the man got up and pounded his betel mixture. He sang. 
He Ht and sang to the woman as if he had been sleeping. 

Cooked fn the fire 

She hea vrongly eatwi of her vuIta. 

The woman asked, " What (” Then the man sang again to her 
(the same song). " What is this, husband of she-devils ! May your 
father eat filth I ” Then the man called, “But It’s you, may your 
father eat filth I Bach night you come and deceive me with rotten 
things, and there's your catch taken with you to leave with your lover 
living in Tai." And the man got up, lifted down his weapon, a war 
club, and brought it crashing dovra on the head of the woman, who 
died- Then he went off in the night to the other man, entered, struck 
him too and killed him. Then he went away. 

That is the end. 
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Tbe versioQ given here has been shoiteaed by the omission of 9 
number of nights, the events of which were as described. Phrases 
such as ** Thw they acted again like that " are used by the narrator 
only when he is pressed for time ; they are termed ** joined expressions 
of the story, to finish it” Such a story is heard by a man from his 
tasitau 4w^his mother’s brother, his mother’s unmarried sister, or 
even from his fathet*! sister, When a number of women ace gathered 
to sleep in a house they may tell stories* and their children, listening, 
will pick them up. Such a tale must not be rold by a &cher to his 
son or in the presence of both. Shortly after Pa Fenuataca had begun 
this story in his house the Ariki KaHka crawled in by his doorway. 
Imtttediately his son stopped and murmured to me, “ We will finish 
it another time, my fathu has entered.” When brother and sister are 
present in a group also such narratives are out of place. In olden 
days, it is said, they were much more careful of this than they are 

DOW. 

Another such story was told me by Fakasarakau. He described 
it as a zbs/ JakaJisksia, *‘a !aughte^rajsmg story.” They are also 
described as hu periki, ” bad stories,” because the narration of them 
is barred between tautauperiki. Here is the rale In an abridged version. 

A married pair lived in Kafika. While they were dwelling there 
the woman came to fish with the hand-net. But a man lived in 
TaumaJeo. She sang to him thus \ 

Kff tru ra kijta 
Piiakau UMa mai ra 
TtMa afH ra 
Ptraia U atimi 
0 Patparamaf^mH. 

(This is an erotic song referring to the genitalia.) 

Then his penis crawled outside, the woman grasped it, took ir up 
and sheathed it in her vulva. Then she went down to the sea to Hsh 
with her hand-oer. When she got there a pool was in the reef. The 
woman sang: 

PsU. fail. eUl penk. 

Then it fell down, descended and was lost to sight in the pool, while 
the woman went to fish. Meanwhile her son went shooting pamko 
(a small variety of fish). After this had gone on for a long time, the 
tide rose and the woman returned, took up the penis and inserted it 
again. Then she went. She handed over her kit of fish to her son. 
As they went she bade him go on ahead to Kafika with the kit- The 
woman then went down to ^the in the lake. Then she called again 

Pi II. rsD, fall pexus. 
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Then it fell down, she picked it up, went and left it at Taomako, where 
it crawled again back to the man. 

When it was dawn on another day she again returned to Tai. 
Then the woman again sang the same song. Tlieo it crawled forth 
and entered into her again. She returned to the same place and made 
it fall out and lie in the pool while she went and £$hed. But her son 
came along and saw it lying there, took it for a sea-slug 
and shot it, He shot it with the arrow again and again and it bled. 
As this proceeded the pool brimmed with blood. Then the woman 
came, feeling that she desired coition, and ran up. She saw that the 
pool was full of blood and that her son was standing there, Then she 
struck the lad, struck him repeatedly, until she was completely 
exhausted. 

Then she gave him their kit again to carry, and told him to go on 
ahead while she took up the perus and inserted it again. When this 
was done she returned. The lad was weeping, weeping as he walked, 
until he came to his father in Utt. The woman went down by Tau- 
mako to go and bathe in the lake. When she came up she called 
again : 

PaI). Bii|,ftU pcAia. 

Then it fell down. She went away. But the Arikl Kafika saw his 
son weeping. He asked him, You chete, what are you crying 
for ? Then he said that he had been struck by his mother. " ^at 
were you struck for ? ** I was struck because I went and saw some¬ 
thing lying in the bottom of the pool and thought it was a sea^Iug. 
My mother came and beat me. Perhaps because 1 went and interfered 
with it.” 

Then the chief knew it was the person there in Taumako. Then 
the woman came up and wrapped up in leaves her catch and roasted 
it in the fire. Then they all ate. The woman rose, took up their 
leavings and went to throw them away by Fenumera. But the chief 
consigned her to the spirits. The woman entered the house, covered 
herself over with her mat, and slept. Then she died there because she 
had been bewitched by the Ariki, her husband. Then it was finished; 
the father and son lived there and buried her. 

The form in which this tale is cast is an index to its antiquity. No 
one would date to tell such a story involving chieft of Kafika and 
Taumako, unless the scene was regarded as so remote as to be devoid 
of personal implication. The attribution of the role of the penis to 
Taumako is obviously coxutected with the position of the eel as 
tutelary deity of chat group—some of the native myths make this quite 
clear. The tale is on a par with an important story of origins, and 
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like the focmer one> gires the impression of having been related at 
one time for more than purely recreational ends. 


SOME STANDARDS OP PERSONAL BEAUTY 

Though the characterization of persons as good-looking or other¬ 
wise is not so common in Tikopia as in European society, these natives 
have definite ideas as to what type of feature they prefer. The word 
tannkanka refers to a handsome appearance in a man or a woman. 
A number of such women are remembered in tradition for their 
beauty, among them Ikarua of Taumako, mentioned in Chapter XV. 
The Tikopia are capable of disinterested admiration in such cases, 
though more frcquei^y to admice is also to desire. 

A broad face {matafora or mala mafcrd) is admired in man or woman 
and also a compaxativdy broad nose. Dps on the other hand should 
be thin. It is good for lips to be small; it is bad for lips to be 
large; they are likened to the lips of a shark.*' The Tikopia have the 
idea that the noses of Europeans are pressed in infancy to make them 
so narrow. One man asked me if it were true that the noses of white 
people ate confined in iron straps during babyhood. DifTerence in 
physical feature is correlated vaguely widi difference of rank. So it 
la said, “ It it good that the tip of nose should be large, that the 
face also should be large ; that is a man of a chiefly house. It is good 
that (he fingers should be large; folk will say, * a roan of a cldefiy 
house.*’* The palms of the hands should ^ small. Generally 
speaking, size and breadth of the features are reckoned as signs of 
breeding. On the other hand the considerable diflerences which 
exist berweeo persons of acknowledged rank tend to keep this criterion 
as an abstract ideal. The same applies to skin colour. The Tikopia 
have somewhat of a contempt for people of the islands to the vest 
and south with their chocolate and dark brown skins. At the same 
time, when such a person as the Ariki Kafika is rather darker than 
the majority of his clansfolk, It is obviously difficult to pursue this 
distinction very far in public. Albinism, however, is regarded as 
unpleasant. 

In comparing themselves with white people they often apply to 
themselves the expression ta'oata m, " dark men,” and contrast their 
stupidity in material achievement with that of Europeans. But in 
serious discussion this superficial contempt for their own colour 
gives way to an affirmation that light brown skin is the most pleasant 
shade. They believe that a differential creation has resulted In the 
existence of folk of different colour, just as in the case of natural 
species of different kinds, and express the difference thus: " In the 
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growing of the knds one land grew handsomely, anothez land grew 
black, another la^ grew with a pale skin.” In this case the handsome 
land is that of Tikopia and its Polynesian congeners. 

In explaining the growth of races or of children of different 
appearance and character, the Tikopia refer to the analogy of the 
growth of trees. From similar insignificant and unpredictable shoots 
spring planre of quite different type. “ One tree grows well, another 
tree grows iU, another free grows crooked. Now in speech man is 
compared to a tree t He is like to it.” 

The back of the head is preferred flat. To this end massage is 
used by the mother or other women of the household Oil is poured 
into the palm of the hand and the back of the infant's skull ii smoothed 
down with it, This process is described by the Tikopia as ptnapiM^ 
“ manipulation ” though it is doubtful if any real effect is achieved 
tlwreby. As mentioned in Chapter I, the high cephalic index of 
Tikopia finds its counterpart in other Polynesian islands in the vicinity, 
and suggests that the ffatness of the head is not produced by 
artificial means, It is said chat if a man with a somewhat pointed 
head enters a group, he may be laughed at \ someone may say to him, 
** Your head was not manipulated by your mother,” and he will remain 
silent in shame. I have not seen such an incident, however. Con¬ 
cerning the shape of eyes I have no data, but it is said that to show the 
whiw of the eye (wm) is bad, as also to look from side to side in shifty 
fashion {ftttnhiJu). If a man on entering a house looks all about 
him instead of at his host, the latter says, '* Why are you looking like 
that ? At what are your eyes glancing ? ” 

I did not hear any remarks about the type of limb preferred, but in 
general the people like a person to be neither scraggy nor very plump. 
The active Life they lead is sufficient to keep any of them from being 
really fat. No social premium Is put on avoi^upois; the children 
of chiefs are given no special treatment as for example in Mangaia, 
where “ the ftmily honour was involved in producing a representative 
as fiiir and fat as possible.” ^ 

WAYS OF DRESSING THE HAIR 

One of the characteristic differences between the sexes in Tikopia 
is the mode of wearing the hair. A great number of the men allow 
their hair to grow long so that it sweeps the shoulders, while the 
women, on the other hand, crop theirs close to the head, so that the 
scalp is left almost bare. Apart from this general rule the coiffure is 
significant of other social differences. 

> Tc IUqI Hiroa, Martguon Soditj, B.P.B.M. Bull. (934, SS-^. 
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The head of a young child of either sex is frequently smeared with 
turmeric as a means of decoration. As it grows older its hair is kept 
short for a few years. Later that of a boy is allowed to grow in two 
tufts, one on each side of the head, the intervening space along the 
top of the skull being kept practically bare, as also the region at the 
hack around the nape of the neck. This pair of tufts is known as 
ft iop* and they arc regarded as the mark of a youth. The tufts a« 
often smeared with lime and so bleached to a pale straw colour, while 
around theft base the haft remains black. As the lad grows older 
the tufts become long locks. Finally, some time after the initiation 
ceremony, the space beeween the Jocks ft allowed to (UI and the head 
is covered with a long bushy growth. A person is then said to “ sec 
up hjs head/* 

I was told by Pa Ragifuri “ the hair of this land obeys sa Tafua/* 
He explained chic the eldest son of the Ariki Tafua was taken to Utt 
and his hair was sacralfted (fakatapu ru ramru). Kava was made and 
a feast held. This indicates the association of the long hair with the 
premier deity of that clan. Pa Ragifurl himself bears as one of his 
names Tt Sfpt^ which, he said, was derived from a chief of old. His 
incesCor Kaitu, who was killed by Pu Resiake, also bore this name, Ic 
is evident from these few observations, which I did not pursue, that 
wearing of long hsar has to some extent a religious association, though 
it certainly does not enter deeply into the dogmadc system of the 
people’s beliefs. 

Their long hair is the pride of the young men, and its importance 
is seen to the full in their favourite dance, the matavakA^ the " canoe 
bow.** As they sway in time with the beat of the sounding-board 
they swing their heads ftom side to side, so that their bright golden 
hair tosses in a cloud to and fro in resemblsmce not altogether fanciful 
to the showers of spray cast out by a speeding prow as it cuts through 
the waves. 

To revert to matters less poetical-.>-ehe thick manes of hair tend 
to harbour lice ikutH) and lousing is therefore not an uncommon 
leisure-time occupation. The person whose head is to be cleansed 
squats on the ground, tbe executant kneels behind him and searches 
diligently through the jungle for hft prey, assisted by directions from 
the padeot, At last the search is rewarded, the offending insect is 
caught and crushed between the thumbs or the teeth amid grateful 
grunts from its late host. Here, as elsewhere, etiquette and kinship 
barriers must be observed. It is iapH for the head of a &ther to be 
loused by his son, and though this rule ft sometimes not observed by 
commoners, it is stringent io the case of chiefs. Tautau pariki do not 
louse each other, A young man is sometimes loused by a girl in the 
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category of lawful reiatlvM; wife and husband do not louse each 
other. 

An alternative method of cleansing the head is to prepare a thick 
miTRure of mud and water in a bowl or the base of a coconut frond and 
rub ic thoroughly with the fingers into the toots of the hair. This 
takes about a quarter of an hour to do properly. The hair is then 
plastered down in a smooth heap on the top of the head. In order to 
keep it in position, a bandage of bark-cloth or a cap fashioned from 
banana leaf, or an old piece of fishing-net is pot over it and held in 
place by small pins or skewers of twig. This mud shampoo is allowed 
to remain on the hair for several days until it has set hard and all the 
lice are immobilized therein. When the mud is finally washed off 
they go too and temporary relief at least is guned. The change in 
appearance thus effected in people one knows well is surprising. 
Afinia, with a laugh, referred to the mud plaster as " the soap ^ 
Tlkopia.’^ 

The smearing of the hair with a lime mixture is said to be merely 
for the sake of bleaching it : It does not kill the lice. Liming of the 
hair la very common, especially by the adolescents and young bachelors, 
and its effects are regarded as distinctly attractive. A young man 
who goes about whh black hair la told by his companions, ** Go and 
bleach your head I ** The process 1 $ known as fiawa. One or two 
applications turn the hair a somewhat rusty brown colour, very 
similar to the natural shade which the Maori call urukehu} After 
further dressings it changes to a beautiful bright golden hue which 
repeated liming modifies to a pale cream or straw colour, which is 
greatly admired. As a rule rhe lime is left on the head for a few 
hours and is then washed off. The practice is especially common 
in the few days which precede a dance competition between different 
villages or diatricts of the island. Place IT shows Fakaokokava, son 
of Pa Fetauta, with his hair freshly limed before this competition. 

On the whole the young men spend a considerable amount of 
time on the dressing of their hair and are very careful of It. In bath¬ 
ing it is the practice to immerse oneself completely in a squatting 
position, and the last action before one emerges is to bend back the 
head below the surfiice and smooth down the hair so that ic is left as 
a straight column down the back, which will dry as free as possible 
from tangles. Considerable time is occupied in combing the hair, or 
rather in teasing it out with a thin sharpened stick, which is the 
Tikopia substitute for a comb. Knots arc loosened with the fingers. 

I watched Pa Taitai come up one day with wet and matted hair. He 
sharpened a stick about a foot long, held his head down, facing into 
' Best, Tht Mofffi, I, 7 and ^Ci i Tklct, 1. 14, 16B. 

It 
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the breeze, ind pushed rbe stick into the mop. He took about 
twenty minutes in pushing oiK the tangles. These natives do not 
manuftctufc the large raany-toothed wooden combs which occur in 
Samoa, New ZeaJaj^, and ocher parts of Polpesia. One of these 
combs brought by Vahihaloa from Tulagi was much in demand by 
the young men, who borrowed it frequently. The older men, how- 
ever, seemed to prefer their own type of instrument. 

The value attached by the men to their hair can be correlated with 
the custom which is one of the most important fcatuces in mournings 
cutting the hair. On the death of a near relative men of the house- 
hold submit to having their tresses shorn and thus demonstrate in 
practical fashion their al!ectioo for the dead. Some of the hair thus 
removed may be pushed under the grave mat; most of it is made up 
by their female kinsfolk into circlets which are worn on their heads, 
especially in public or on ceremonial occasions. A native woman 
who is leaving the house to join a fishing party on the reef, for instance, 
takes down her hair circlet from its hook under the roof sind puts It 
on her head, much In the way that her more civiHaed sister dons a 
hat on going out of doors-^though with considerably less time In Its 
adjustment. A certain difference of custom is observed here between 
young men and their elders. Bachelors on the death of any person 
who is at all closely related to them do not hesitate to sacrifice the 
whole of their hair and go about with a black growth of not more 
chan an inch in length where previously they proudly bore a golden 
mass a couple of feet long. Blderly men, however, especially those 
who hold the rank of purs mutua as heads of important families, are 
not called upon to suffer so severely. By custom they content them¬ 
selves with having a few strands snipped off. A chief, even though a 
near kinsman die, would not cut his hair. The Ariki Tafua on the 
death of his brother Pa Maeverau attended the funeral, but did not 
join in the shearing of locks indulged in by his sons and nephews, 
It is tApu for him to do so since his person is sacred. 

At times young men show themselves reluctant to cut their hair, 
since ic places them at a disadvantage in attending a dance. During 
my stay the Anki Tafua became very ill, following on the illness of 
one of his sons. After they recovered, the chief ordered the young 
men of Faea to shear their hair as a mack of thanksgiving and acknow- 
fedgmem to the gods, Some of these bachelors objected, but were 
threatened by the chief and in fear gave in. Soon siterwards news 
came from Ravei)a that the young people there were proposing to 
bring over a dance parry, partly as an amusement and partly as a 
challenge to sa Faea. The young men of Faea raised strong objec¬ 
tions to this. The root of their reluctance to receive the visitors lay 
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in their grief ind shame that they no longer had their beautiful hair 
for the dance, and would suffer by contrast with the tossing cresses 
of sa Raver]a. 

Nowadays hair is cut with sdssors, though in a ragged kind of 
j in former times a piece of sharp shell was used. In Tikopia 
there is no feeling such as exists still among the Maori that human 
hair is tapu and should be hid away out of sight after being cut This 
IS to ^ correlated with the fact that the Tikopia make no use 
of bodily exuviae as a medium for directing witchcraft against a 
person.* 

The hair of a girl is kept croj^cd fairly dose, and as she approaches 
the fullness of maidenhood the cop of her head is made almost bare. A 
small fringe Is left in front from ear to ear and another on the nape of 
the neck. This is a token of her unmarried state; on the night of 
her wedding the fringe is cot off, and from then onwards the whole 
head is kept closely shorn. The head of Anj, the lunatic sister of Pa 
Taicaii who refused to have her hair cut, and in consequence looked 
shaggy and wild, was to the natives a disgusting sight. So marked 
was her appearance that in a community of dosdy cropped women 
she seemed even to me to look unpleasant, The behaviour of women 
in mourning is not of such significance as that of men, since they 
have very lietic hair to lose. Bur a death in the family is usually 
followed by 1 general haircuctlng on their part. 

It is not unknown in Tikopia for young unmarried women to 
follow the fashion of the young men and to “ lei up their heads.” 
Like the men then, they bleach Acir long hair with lime. When such 
a girl marries her tresses are cut off on the wedding night by the 
family of her husband. If a death occurs in her own family she 
follows the conventional mourning custom of her male relatives and 
shears her hair close. 

The wearing of the hair long by the girls is regarded by Che men 
of Tikopia as something in the nature of a challenge to their privileges, 
a flaunting of women’s rights, as it were, an aping of the male. It 
appears to be viewed by the community at large much as were the 
first attempts of women in our own society to cut their hair short. 
It is point^ out with glee how the possession of long hair is apt to 
betray some of the secrets of a girl's private life : when for instance 
she is seen coming out in the morning with hair all tangled and over 

• Att iiuttnee was giveo roc a few rear» ago by Mr George Graham of an old 
Maori man who. before having his hair cut, u»ed to bargab with (be barber due 
be should be allowed to eoUect bJs hair afierwarda. He look li away and cod' 
ccaled ic in a place known only ro himielf. Among the older generation such 
bablQ are by no means uncornmon. 
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her foce, then here i$ evidence that she has sl^t on the arm of a man, 
Such a tumbled condition of the hair i$ described as vtkjtuka van. 

Some years ago a few of the young women of rank now married, 
including a daug&et of the Ariki Tafua, one who is now his daughter- 
in-law, and one who is a daughter-indaw of Pa Fetauta, let their hair 
grow long io the maiden state. The men composed a dance song of 
the mocking kind about tlus, and incorporated into it the phrase 
mentioned above with its suggestion of easy virtue. I may say that 
my informants, young bachelors, were rather reluctant to give me 
all the details, since, as they said, the women had since married and 
therefore were tapu. The song runs: 

tt ih 9 im tJsa 
¥tlivtn oke ki rwja 
Pt ait takM 4 povri anl 
attramartmarm taai 
Tt rM# 0 w ttka. 

Kvpunh: Amaihh 
Kt mull moi 

0 pili / tt Man tiatt tt ltaiar*a 
Taa nk/m ittxhn'ik/i la. 

Khjih s Umi/h, Umitio 

Ko It Mom rima t* lamano 
£ amk/iaa 

/ U IBp4itp}a Aai aitta/n. 

The translation preserves as far as possible the delicately allusive 
style of the original: 

$e( up du white shell of the oulden 
Set it up nn high 

Why hc&ieaie indeed about a darker shade 
l^ht shows through a chink in 
Tbc canoe of the maiden. 

What kind of thing Is It 
To bring hither 

To rest on tbc forearm of a young nun— 

Tby bkached hair long and tangled. 

It slides, it Slides on 

Tbc forearm of tbc young man. 

They eomc siong 

From the time they arc babies. 

The Idea of the tet stanaa of the song is that of the girl about to 
is the Av in her nose. This is the token of alleged virginity. She 
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selects one and tries it, but is not satisfied. It is too dark, so she 
rejects it and takes another, until she is suited. The composer asks in 
effect, “ Why such fastidiousness about selecting a shell of the correct 
shade of whiteness ? It is not as if this ornament were really appro¬ 
priate. Your canoe Is already worthless; when we look ac it we 
see a chink of light through the hull.” Or, as it is more crudely 
expressed, ht Jotu^ “ it is holed.” The song concludes with the 
cynical statement that women from infancy have one constant aim, 
to lay their heads on the arms of young men. The kind of reply 
which a woman makes is of a crude tu fuoqm order. It is dear from 
this that the imitation of the male style of hals-dcessing Is not an index 
of homosexual preferences. 


RECREATION 

Organised recreational activities are extremely important In the 
social life of the Tikopia. They involve fundamental divisions or 
categories of the people; they utilise the system of local grouping; 
they arc caught up into a ceremonial structure which gives expression 
to rank and the prindple of reciprocal exchange; and lastly they 
serve in no small measure as an avenue to marriage. 

Such activities are associated particularly with unmarried people. 
One of the basic social divisions is between the psirt (benedicts) on 
the one hand and the tamaroa (bachelors) on the other, and parallel 
with this is chat between fajim apa^a (married women) and /a^ taka 
(unmarried women). Polk of the second category in each case have 
much greater freedom to amuse themselves. While married people 
sit sedately on the beach at night, usually under the trees, the others 
dance. Occasionally a married man joins the merry throng, but to 
do so is to risk sneers and suspicion of loose conduct. Pursuit of 
the girls, it is thought, is the only motive that takes him there. Re¬ 
creation of this kind for the married is provided by the more formal 
dance assemblies based on the co-operation of visiting groups. 

The married people do not in the ordinary way interfere with 
the doings of the unmarried. The latter take their own decisions 
whether to dance, to play games, or to sit and talk in the moonlight. 
It is a democracy of youth, d)ough since the dividing line between 
sedatencss and levity in recreation is given only by marriage, there 
are always men and women of mature years to be found among the 
young people. No scandal attaches to their presence, since they have 
not enter^ into matrimony. These parties of youth aggregate 
primarily on a village basis, as mentioned in Chapter III. The lead 
is usually taken by one or more of the older bachelors. Tauqarakau 
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in Matautu, Seromta, Fakasiqctcvasa in Ravci)a, all somewheje in 
the neighbourhood of thirty years of age, are frequently to be found 
directing the evening’? sport. The presence of such mature iadi- 
^dual? respected for their ability in the ordinary walk? of life, aod in 
some cases also for their rank, actt as a guarantee to the elders that 
the young people will not overstep the bounds of moderation. And 
on the other hand it give? to the actions of the young people an 
authority which prevents interference, though it doe? not bar 
criticism. These elder members of the group ace not, however, 
held responsible for the actions of their fellow?, nor are they regarded 
as guardianc of the morality of individuals. 

It is impossible here to enumerate in full the various typei of 
recreation of the young Tikopla, nor even to describe adequattly the 
most important of them, the dance A It ia enough to say here that 
dancing is an amusement of which they never tire, and which in 
variation of ornament, in subtlety of co-ordination of limbs, and in 
fertility of composition of songs, calli out all the keenest energies of 
the native esthetic interest. Moreover, the practice of the dance is 
bound up in a very definite way with the recognition of kinship ties. 
At the death of a young person, one of the most pathetic elcmenta of 
the obsequies ii the p^ormance of the make fakamam, the “ dance 
of parting,'' by a band of youths and maidens who thus ^splay before 
the corpse of their companion for the last time the amusement he 
loved so well. And the criterion which determine? whether the 
recreation for any particular period shall be dancing or games is 
normally a reference to a death and the kinship bonds of the members 
of the group concerned. 

Dancing is important also for the organized separation between 
the sexes, of which it frequently becomes the occasion. The bachelors 
on the one hand, the unmarried girls on the other, form groups which 
dance alternately, compete against each other in slandecous bawdy 
songs, and express in their formal night life the informal opposition 
which often c^racterlaes theic interest? during the day. The result is 
an antagonism, part simulated, part teal, wWch nevertheless i? only 
one side of theic association. On the other hand there axe the com' 
bined dances in which all take part, where position in the line is 
irrespective of sex. ’These provide the golden opportunity for the 
initiation of sexual approaches. As one young man put it to me, 
** The basis of marriage is the dance." 

^ A deeaiUd deacripden ef Tikopia dancing tod games^ with subsidiary matecii] 
on songs, «iU be published elsewhere. 
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SWEETHSARTING AND INTRIGUE 
Among the youi^ people there is a subterranean world of coo- 
versactoQ and pleasures, the existence of which is known Co their 
elders but from which their age and dignity excludes them. All 
young men from puberty onwards ate in the habit of passing remarks 
CO one another on the approach of girls—to the effecr, for instance, 
chat it would be a good id^ to have connection with them that nighr. 
Ln joke the party will portion out the women among them. This is 
purely by way of conversation and causes great amusement. If the 
girls hear they laugh. A boy will make with his mouth a clicking 
sound, which it said to be an imitation of that made by a girl’s genitals; 
the girl makes some rejoinder in laughing annoyance. If boys go to 
bathe and meet a girl at the watering-place, they suggest to her chat 
now is the opportunity for enjoyment. This probably is said only 
in play and is treated llghdy. A boy may even stretch out his hand 
as a girl passes him and jerk up her sldrt to look at her genitals. This 
is a piece of horseplay which is resented, but not severely. “ The 
fool, may his father eat hlch,” is the kind of laughing rejoinder which 
a girl gives. Both boys and girls mention the genitals of the opposite 
sex for purposes of raising a laugh. One will say to another, Your 
genitals are good.” A game played on the sand in the moonlight 
consists in the crowd of young people crying to make each member 
laugh in turn. AU kinds of jokes and actions, some of them quite 
obscene, ate used to break down his gravity. Or, as people sit 
together, they may knock each other’s knees or engage in other play 
which has a deimiM sexual bearing. 

There is no love magic in Tikopia nor any love-song which praises 
the beauty or virtues of a mistress or one who is desired. The nearest 
approach to magic is a mock spell, the recital of which is intended to 
raise a laugh and not to seduce. If a group of pung men are to¬ 
gether and a woman comes neat who is tautau l<mi with one of them, 
he may break off a spray of aromatic leaves and rub them on his 
shoulders, saying as he does so: 

Anoint vkh povet.your veud, the unnuttied women 

Be prcs$cd down the grown-up miidea 

But rsiee up above (be immature girl lot your vessel. 

The beauty who dwells in Peea 

Let her mind be turoed co come and pillow on my am; 

Tht beauty who dwells In Namo 

Let her mind be turned to come and pillow oo my arm. 

This is a parody of the formula recited when a chief or elder consecrates 
a canoe with oil and scented leaves. It is remarkable on this account; 
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rarely in pricnitive society does one find such ritual sets of words 
counterfeited. On the oict hand, it is uncommon to find a formula 
used simply as matter for humour. The woman to whom it is 
directed laughs; it is in no sense regarded as an attempt to constrain 
her afieciions. The example given above is a really witty product— 
the " vessel" is the man himself, and the analogies of** press down 
etc, follow closely the original, but ate susceptible to much erotic 
intetpretation. 

^tween Im a considerable amount of libeny obtains. 

Thus to his niece, his sister’s child, or to his granddaughter a man 
may come up, jog her in the ribs or poke her with his finget and 
say, ** Come you and let us have iotetcouTse.” This is a pure )oke 
and accepted as such. To women who ace Uina of one’e wife the 
same is permissible, but only distant relatives are so treated, not the 

wife’s real sister_perhaps because in reality she is not uncommonly 

taken to wife, 

All this talk and play does not necessarily lesd to sex intercourse 
between the parties; much of it is unproductive, and is indeed meant 
only to cause amusement by suggestion. Bur on the other hand it is 
very useful to pave the way for more intimate approaches. These 
approaches are more private and done as speedily as possible. Aceca 
nut oc tobacco are slipped from hand to hand or inserted gently in a 
waist pocket of the other. Or one party asks the other for fire and 
then seizes and shakes the extended hand. Glances from eye to eye 
attd away sgaia indicate the direction in which gratification xtdll be 
found; one party leaves the crowd and strolls o(T casually with some 
excuse and the ocher later rises and follows. A girl, for example, 
may say that she is going to sleep in another house that night ts a 
pretext for going with her lover. Such Incidents may pass unheeded 
in the general amusement, or other people in the crowd may notice 
and joke about them, 

The line between jest and earnest is apt to be rather a thin one. A 
girl joking with a man may say, ** As you go about, come then to 
me, 1 desire you.’' This may ho treated iightly by both parties or it 
may initiate an intrigue. A man may say to a girl whom he desires, 
"I am going to come to you.*’ If the maiden is willing she says, 
" It is g^,” and that night they have intercourse. If does not 
want him she says, “ B, the stupid,” or *' What a fool 1 ** or she may 
even consign him to the devil, “Husband of a she-devil, may his 
father cat filth I Sometimes the proposal is even more bluntly 
made. One party says to the other, ** Let us go and embrace in the 
woods,” and they may meet in a deserted clearing. 

It is not uncommon for a man, through shyness, to wait a long 
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while before making known his desire. He may at last sei2e his oppor¬ 
tunity when they meet alone on a path. He grips the girl by the 
wrist. She asks him, “What is it?” Then he says, "I am going 
to make known my mind to you.” “ What is your mind? ” “I 
desire you. Do you desire me or not ? ” Then if the woman does 
desire the man, she may dissemble : “ O, go to someone else.” then 
the man, pressing his suit, says, “ O no, I desire you, I am going 
to enter to you.” But if the woman really objects to him, she will 
say more strongly, “ No, I do not want you. Go to another woman- 
I do not desire you.” This is uttered with a lift of the chin and 
perhaps a push of the hand, which is usually sufRcienc to repulse the 
man for the time at least. 

The rontance of love in Tikopia has a lining not of sliver, but of 
tobacco and areca nut. The idM is not so much chat of payment 
for services tendered by the woman to the man, but of afTbetion or 
gratitude from him. When a man desires a girl, and does not wish 
to risk a rebuif, he gives areca nut to another man who is a brother of 
his, but distantly connected, or to his bond ri:iend and says, “ You 
go and give my bici of betel to the daughter in Nea,” giving the name 
of the house. This is done and the girl asks, “ Whose arc the bits of 
betel which you arc giving me here ? ” “ My brother gave them to 
me to convey to you." She takes them and the two of them speak 
together. Then the emissary returns. The roan asks him, “ My 
things which went with you were given ? ” His friend answers, 
“ Yes, they were taken by her.” Then when darkness descends the 
man goes to her at a place appointed. 

The initiative is not always taken from the male side. A girl sees 
a man who is performing well at a dance, goes up to him and asks for 
tobacco or betel matecials or a draw of his pipe. If this happens once 
then the man thinks nothing of it, for people are continuaJJy making 
such requests. But if it happens for several nights in succession, 
then he realizes that she desires him. He may speak to her or he may 
wait until some night she says, " I want yoU'—do you want me ? ” He 
may assent or refuse. 

Though sex intercourse between young people is common in 
Tikopia, morals are not easy^i differentiation which many whim 
people who have acquaintance with natives do not perceive. Pro¬ 
posals are frequent, but by no means all are accepted. There is a 
great deal of personal choice exercised, and as a result a considerable 
amount of unrequited desire, which finds expression in anger and 
recrimination, or a mote purposeful outlet in slanderous songs, or 
even in smdde. The crudity and violence of passion in this little 
community gives the lie to the popular notion of the idyllic love life 
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of the unsophisticated savage. If a man desires a girl, he will find 
opportunity to make her constant gifts of tobacco and areca nut, and 
then will demand her favours. If she refuses he is indignant: 
“ Wife of devils ! My tobacco and roy bits of betel have vanished 
into you.” “ What^s it matter ? ” " It is not good that you should 
say, ‘ What*s it matter ? ’ If the two of us meet in a place that is 
vacant, I shaJl force you,” Then some day if they happen to 
meet at an isolated spot, such as an abandoned eJearing in the woods, 
the man will rape her. The girf returns and from shame does not 
mendoft h. When the dance comes on that night, she may go to 
him and say, ” You have come to me, so we two will unite.” Then 
they become lovers. 

A refusal, even where it is not a question of economic loss, may 
not be taken mlmly. A man may say to a girl, “ You refuse me, but 
if you go to another man 1 will break your neck.” Or as an alter¬ 
native he may thteamn her, ” I will curse you by the Atua i Faea,” 
or by the Atua i Ravei^a. These are deities notorious for their lust 
for women, who become ill as the result of their attentions. The 
embodiment of the former Is the octopus, that of the latter a peculiar 
spedcs of eel. 

Where men of a chiefly house are concerned, events may Uke i 
more dramatic turn. The son of a chief may say to the object of his 
desire, “ You do not want me. Have you secured a hole to go to ? 
Is your father a warrior ? This land obeys me, and where will you go 
and hide ? ” Or he may hold the weapon of supernatural power 
over her head. “ You refuse; is there a deity whom you can 
invoke ? ” 

The situation U complicated by the fact that such men prefer 
women who are virgins, and by virtue of their rank are in a position 
to press their suit on the acknowledged beauties. Indeed, it is said 
" the beauties are married only by the families of the chiefs and the 
(executive officers).” And to this the Adki Tafua attributed 
the mbnure of commooec blood in the chiefly houses of to-day. But 
such a man baulks at taking a mistress already deflowered. He 
desires her, but she is ” bad,” and he cannot bttr that another has 
preceded him. But neither can he bear to see her living with another 
husband. He does then the only logical thing, that which his rank 
empowers him to do—he orders her out of his sight, to swim off 
to sea. Enforced suicide is the punishment for persons who oflend 
chiefs and aarn, and the unfortunate girl has no way of escape. Afraid 
of the status of the mart/, she waits awhile, then goes. If she does not, 
she knows that she will be bewitched. 

In recent years there was such a case. Pa Veterei, admired for his 
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enormous screogch'—he is aid co have broken an iron chain in his 
hands—and respected for his uprightness, desired Tosjveka, daughter 
of Pa Niumano. He asked her if she had had relations \nth any 
other man. She answered that she had. As she was filling warer- 
bottles at the spring one day, he went to her with an axe in his hands 
and told her to swim off to sea or he would cut through her neck. 
She left her bottles by the side of the spring, and, wailing, went 
straight away. Though as soon as her departure was known a 
fleet went in pursuit, she was ntTer found. Her hither and mother 
pretended that they were ignorant of any reason for her going, but 
they, as well as the whole land, knew. They made no show of 
resentment, lest they be struck or even killed by the angty man. 

The Tikopia are realists. Sexual desire, the romance of love, 
take their place as facts within the structure of the sodal system, and 
considerations of ultimate responsibility or abstract justice do not enter. 
Such an event as that narrated is regarded as tragic, but it is held 
to be the natural outcome of the accfibuces and privileges of men 
of rank, and does not call forth condemnation. As I have said. Pa 
Veterel, now dead, is held to be a good and kindly man by the Tikopia, 
and hii general character is highly praised. 

The Tikopia have an instltuiionalixed form of love-making prior 
to marriage. Lovers are termed fas/ aawQs\ the latter word being the 
same as is used for the aromatic leaves and flowers used as dance 
ornaments. A manats, a "perfume,** is then a “sweetheart," very 
much in the English sense of the word. The recognized procedure 
for sweethearts is to sleep together, and it is the regularity of their 
association which gives them the title. The correct thing is for the 
girl to sleep wth her head on the man*8 arm and with one of his 
legs supporting hers—as “ skids," since the same word is used as 
for a canoe support. On the quesdon of whethec sweethearts have 
Intercourse together one receives diverse answers. Elderly people, 
married, usually answer no ; young men somedmes deny it also. 
But if one presses the matter, an admission is commonly made that 
intercourse does frequently take place. As one young man said, 
" Am I not a man ? Am I not strong ? ’* Another said that lovers 
did not copulate of old, bur that nowadays it is very common. Asked 
if the women do not object, he said, “ They object, yet they do not 
object *’—a statement which conveys very well the feminine role of 
liking to be overborne in such matters. When the status of fas/ 
maao^i is established, the pair may copukte on the first night, though 
more often they wait fot a few nights before doing so. In Inteicourse 
the young men generally pracdse eastus inUmpts/s as described earlier. 
Cue who wishes to get married will allow his organ to remain. On 
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the other hand it is said that the women desire marriage more thao 
do the men. At rimes a girl endeavours to produce conception by 
grasping the man*s oigan and redirecting it into the proper channel 
ot by clasping the man firmly, He may then knock her hand away, 
But some women desire to remain single and enjoy unrestacled 
intercoorse, 

As a rule sweethearts meet in a canoe-shed, in the dwelling of 
some bachelor, ot In the house of relatives. A house neat mine in 
Raveija waa a place of resort for young men and girls. The married 
couple who lived there v?ere kindly disposed towards lovers and used 
to let them sleep there- A young man would often give tobacco or 
areca nut to the husband or the wife with a message, “ If so-and-so 
comes. tcQ her to wait here/’ The wife, when the girl came, would 
give her the message, saying. “ You and I will sleep here to-night/’ 
The girl assented and lay down. 'Whta the man came back, perhaps 
from fishing or yarning on the beach, the wife pointed the girl out 
CO him and threw them over a blanket, The cwo of them then 
slept together. In such cases intercourse did not usually take place 
because of the other people present. A rendezvous is usually arranged 
outside, or the man tells the girl, ** when I go outside to get a pipe you 
make an excuse—say you are going down to the beach—and follow.” 
Then they go of and have intercourse. I was told of one ease where 
a young man’s sister discovered that he had had intercourse with his 
aweetbeatt the night before by finding the semen on his bed-mat when 
she went to roll it up in the morning. 

E>aughters of chiefs are in theory supposed to he tepu; people 
say that they do not have intercourse before marriage. But in truth 
they seem to have about as much freedom as other gicli. The eldest 
daughter of the chief in the village where 1 lived had as lover a young 
man of no particular rank, and report had it that they did not observe 
any unwonted restricUoas. But apparently a young man of no very 
bold spirit will sometimes hold back, out of fear of possible conse¬ 
quences, In jest a girl will say to her lover, if he refuses to )deld to 
her advances, ” Am I the child of a chief, that you don’t want me ? ” 

A man’s especial confident is his soe, his bond friend, Among 
other matters they keep the secrets of each other’s sexual Life. Other 
people desirous of knowing what has happened come and ask the 
man’s friend. He dissembles, “ O no, we slept together, the two of 
us, bond friends,” giving away nothing about his friend’s relations 
with women, The sm, however, is not so importaot in love aifiurs 
in Tikopia as he is in Samoa. 

Breach of relations between lovers is by no means tare, the results 
varying according to circumstances and the temperament of the 
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pftir. Rficrlmin&cions often fbUow, and a recognized chanod of 
expression for emotion is provided by the daoce-song, which can be 
composed and chanted by the sex-group of the injured one. There 
is always of course the probability of in insulting reply being received 
in the same form. 

Here is the translation of a pair of such songs. Tbe iirst is an 
old composition by a man to his former mistress, advertising the fact 
that he has cast bee off. 

Go ted ttted ie Tufenut 
And wtU *’ 

My miicrets it like tbe ocetes 
There to be tkpr in. 

We pact in tbe dawning 
Sleep, tleep, cry for another young mao 
You came when tbe seented shrub wm broken 
And pillowed on my arm. 

It is said that the reason for the song was that though the man 
had tired of the girl» she continued to pester him with her attentions. 
So he tells her to go away-^Tufenua is the most distant point of the 
island—and that though they might sleep together once more, she 
should then go to her house and yearn after someone else. The 
** breaking of the scented shrub is an allusion to the loss of her 
virginity by him and to the faa that they ace sweethearts no longer. 

A reply to this was composed by the girl. It tuns: 

I ahiiU Mver O ( 

I ahaU KT«r my mind 
1 wt» eoniumcd by the talk 
TUs la chc young man 
Whom I let ilecp with me. 

Pan then io the dawning 
But let there be af&etlon 
I shall arise 
But I desire still 
You to ilecp with me. 

This simple song is rather touching. In the original the term 
for affection is fakamotmotu mnava, a severing of bellies, which, as 
shown in Chapter V, is more intense than the more usual aro/a. The 
tenor of the soeg is that the girl still loves the man and wants him as 
her sweetheart, though obedient to his wish she will rise and leave 
him when they have spent one more night together. “ Consumed 
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by the talk ’* means, it is said, that another girl spoke scandal against 
her sind stole her lover away. 

Jealousy often manifests itself between sweethearts, usually as the 
result of ickfidelicy on the pan of one of them. The girl will say to the 
man, “ You have gone astray with some other girl; come to me alone.” 
Or if the onus lies OQ the other side, he speaks to her in similar terms, 
and may even strike her. Immature girls have theit sweethearts too, 
sometimes having intercourse with them, sometimes not. If a man 
really desires such a girl, hoping to make her his wife later, he says to 
her, " You stop, 1 am going to come to you; live properly, and don't 
you go and do anything with men. If you do 1*11 cut your throat 1 ” 
Sometimes attraction or fear, or both, keep the girl faithful till after 
puberty, and they become lovers in earnest. But sometimes she wants 
another man by then—in such case she disregards the warnings of 
her former admirer, with no fatal effect, 

Choice is apparently capricious in Tikopia as elsewhere. Some 
girls, it is said, desire a married man, some married men desire un* 
married girls, and intrigues follow. " It goes like that under all 
skies,” said my informant sagely. 

Criteria of selection are somewhat difficult to elucidate. The 
broad canons of beauty have been mentioned earlier, but 1 did not 
ffod that they entered greatly into sexual selection in practice, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of men. In women the taurtkartka, the beauty, 
is recognised, but attractive personality, skill in dancing and the liic 
appears to count as much as facial characters. I did not pursue the 
topic far enough to give a detailed deaenption. Persons of a certain 
type can be singled out on the negative side as beij^ those with whom 
a sexual relation is not very desirable. Such are chose whose skin is 
heavily marked with ringworm. Women who axe pikJlia (dropslacal) 
are not sought in copulation; it is held that the affliction is trans¬ 
ferred from the genitals of the woman to those of the man. To the 
best of my knowledge there is no venereal disease in Tikopia (though 
one could not be certain on this point without conducting a medical 
examination), so that there is no reason to view this idea as a rational 
theory of infection. 


THE EVALUATION OF VIRGINITY 
The sexual freedom allowed to young people might on first con¬ 
sideration seem to rule out the possibility of any value being attached 
to chastity, in particular to that phase it represented by vuginity. 
But this state is prized in women, and the wearing of tli white tin 
shcU in the septum of the nose is in theory the especial privilege of 
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virgins. The vaJuation, however, is not of an abstract kind ; it is 
correlated with the opportunities it offers. 

“ If a woman has not been embraced, the young men go and 
crowd around hex, drcle around as to who will be the youth who 
will go and speak to her.” She is important for her sute rather chan 
for herself. When a mao has obtained the favours of a virgin and 
sees the blood flow, he refers to her afterwards as '* my jurwsm." 
This is in ordinary parlance the danceK>fnament of leaves splayed out 
at the back. If it is a husband who has found his wife untou^d by 
other men, then on the morning after the marriage he appears io 
public with a back ornament of pi tot 6 , or a white frangipanni 
bud set in the hait over his forehead. The symbolism of the latter 
is obvious to the natives. ** !c is not opened \ baby frangipanni; 
it is compared to the woman.” If it is between lovers simply 
that the intercourse has taken place, then it is said only that 
the man " has broken his SMrusuru *'; he does not use any material 
ornament. 

But his attitude is one of pride, of having outstripped his fsUows. 
** He rejoices that he has been first to her, that when another man 
will go she will have been embraced. The man who was first at her 
will tic and laugh/’ said Pa Teva. Taui)arakau explained, “ This is the 
idea: the man rejoices in his surujuru chat he has broken, whereas 
another man goes to be first in the path, and the tuntsurM of the other 
is broken already. This is the mind of men: they compete for women, 
as to who will luve two, three, four suthshtu. Of s man whose surusuru 
are two or three, it is said,' His reputation has spread'—he is eminent 
in respect of women." Then he laughed, " Some young men frown at 
anything bad; they want to eat good things only "—to hold converse 
only with virgins. Others are not so fastidious. " It is good foe a 
woman not to have made a teputation," he added. 

In former days it was the custom for a man who had obc^ned the 
virginity of a girl, whether he were her husband or her lover, to dip 
his finger In the blood and smear it on hU forehead. Polk on seeing 
the ted mack would exclaim, " E 1 there he has broken his surusuru." 
It has been abandoned in recent times owing, so it is said, to the 
laughter it caused. 

Once a man has obtained the prize be ofun has no compunction 
about deserting the girl and transferring his favours elsewhere. More 
than that, he may even proclaim the fact that she is ** no good,” 
" a pierced vessel,” or he may compose a song satinzing hec 
and any later lover. This brutal conduct is merely an exemplifica¬ 
tion of the position that the estimate put on virginity is a personal 
one, based on motives of vanity and emulation. The prize is valued 
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only in bo far as chc gaining of it helps to enhance one*s own 
reputation- Chastity in Tikopia is not a moral issue; the physical 
state is interpreted consciously and traditionally solely in terms of 
social advantage. This is so for the girl as well as for the man. 
On reflection one wonders if this is not largely true of our own 
sodety as well.^ 

Satapuakl gave me a description of the deflowering of a virgin. 
''A woman who is being broken in her genitals shrieks,’* he said. 
“ She is gripped by her husband or lover till the hymen is perforated 
and the blood runs down on the mac, crying, * E, E, B! * **“-not 
from fright, but from pain, it was explained. “If two people ace 
having intercourse in the woods and the woman is a virgin, the man 
may put his hand over her mouth to stop her from shrieking.” 

A few samples of typical dance-songs (of which 1 collected a 
great number) will show how the themes of sexual desire and of lost 
virginity play an overt role in the recreational life of the young 
Tikopia. There are many songs of what may be termed a neutral 
kind also, which are used for all general occasions: these given here 
are used as dance material when married people arc not present. 
They are visually deliberate challenging taunts by one sex to the 
ocher, and are “ exchanged,” as the natives say, in kind. 

Here is one composed by Pu Kaqifau when a youth, based 
ostensibly on the myth of the deity Rata. 

T^ip: U! VipfUtakauBl 
Siitefp ka tpakptpa 
Xtf http hi U pu 
Bfpiurtte 

YJtput Ys tpu rump main 

JUm rump malt ai hput 
Ns hs n^fp U aran/stjs 
KJpI hp tptitfp. 

^ 1 ( u intcreiting ro compare the eiilimtion of vlrgialcy In Tikopia, where it 
serves as a mesfu of upholding or acquiring teputstlon, viih that In the Line Isbnds, 
where It serves a more pnctical end as well. There it give* a title to the inheritance 
of property, and the test of it is made on a girl’s marriage in order that the relatives 
may aUe if necessary to block her inbecltanee. The test of virginity thus 
becomes a part of the legal procedure. 

In this community, too, whereas a woman who uses her body for coiumerdal 
purposes ineurs no spcckl rcptotch, one who uses it for plcssutu and docs not 
obtain any ceonoente reward Is contemned. This relation of chastity to material 
wealth is ptohaUy to be correlated with the unequal position of women in that 
comiDuniry as compared with men, and the dl&rent struerure of family life. In 
Tikopia there is no formal talcing of the tokens of virginity on the marriage of a 
girl of rank, as in Samoa. 


Translation: 
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If / Raw viU come OI 

Siruta will be dc»cro;ed 

V/iU be deeeired by the concbsbell 

\Phich is cwke holed. 

But yout AOtorlecy Is immense 
Norotiery^ notoriety j aod when you ere dead 
Still the whole tale will abide 
About yon among men. 


This loog was given me by Kavakiua, and he explained it thus: 
” Its actribudon is to the myth, but it is carried over to a woman.** 
The conse<)ueRce of such half^concealed jibes is that the ostensible 
theme of ^ song is often obscurely treated. The teem tafthtoa 
(destroyed) can refer either to food or to the virginity of a girl. As 
people say of a man who is a rake, '* He simply goes and destroys {nai 
toitkot^a) the children of folk; why doesn*t he carry o(T his wife.** 
Here it refers to the deception of Sinata by Rata, who apparently had 
intercourse with hia wife. Hence the ** shell twice holed,** which in 
reality is a sneer at a girl who has had relations with men. The second 
stanza comes out into the open and upbraids the girl for her loss of 
reputation. Here the term ruma (ntmo in poetical form) Is used, 
T^s may be used in a good senn as, Your reputation is that you 
are wealthy ; you give things to me, a commoner.’* Other words 
correspon^ng to this social credit or fame are and mert. But as 
applied to a woman rvma has a bad sense, She goes and dances, 
but it is her reputation that she was pregnant," or " She goes and 
dances, but her reputation is of having been embraced.** 

The following song refers to the canon of sex and dance etiquette 
that a girl who is no longer a virgin should not lift up her voice and 

take ihk lead in chanting. “If she sings aloft, she wUl be laughed 
»» 


Tefito! Au 9 ta mat lau m 
Aa 9 ta am fm na 

Ka fia fffim taka ft purata 

Bt iipv/aiH 


Kupa: Ah makffga ku h iaaa 
Km taro pt t$ ta^itaa. 


Translation: 

Cornu and show me youi voice 
Come and show me your voice 
The roaidcA who desires (be dsnco<xpcrt 
BI the pierced conch*sbcU. 

As you come in your dancing It’s not rj|;hc 

You bare done wrong as in the wailing for a friend. 
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Here it is a former lover who is conceived as sitting near, listening 
as the girl sings, and saying, “ It is just your lie to go and lift up your 
voice. Where am ! who sit here? You are already deflowered," 
After noting this song I commented to Tauijatakau, who sung it to 
me, that we both knew of girls no longer viegins who sang as loudly 
as anyone in the dances. But he replied that this was only when 
they saw that the men who had enjoyed them were absent. If such 
an one should appear then they subdued their voices. 

The following pair of songs shows the characteristic jibe-and- 
answer pattern of alternation between young men and girls, a 
succession of which, as accompaniment to the dances, constitutes an 
evening’s entertainment, 

Toftt: Ti nn ^ ml 

N< mum m 

t4a ki Hm t9ki wiwia tsfskim /amsrea. 

KttpM: Kt ptH ut4M 
fC* pta Man 
Ntf ka ma take 

Sa titk ke a makemake 1 ti take. 

Translation: 

The bate of (he atl sh rub 

Wb«( of yours do you with (o talh about } 

Is it of your fhrvh<^*buJ east asJdo and trodden by the young men? 

It is denied and hidden 
It isdenkd and hidden 
And now the young woman 

^why not reioke goes to dance among (he maidens. 

This is a song of the men, its theme the loss of virginity. For this 
the " base of the usi ” is a delicate metaphor i the shrub is one of 
those classed as rnank^i, acomatjc, and used for dance ornaments, but 
the leaves near the ground are often stained and bedraggled. The 
forchead-bud is the token of virginity, and the imagery is obvious. 
The second stanza takes up the theme of the girl denying the breach 
of maidenhood. " Her reputation is hidden," and so she deludes 
each man into thinking that he is the first to approach her. Hence 
she goes dancing shamelessly bcfocc all. 

Here is the answer of the girls, composed immediately after they 
had hcatd the song of the men, as is the custom. 

T^te : Teijate it ruaa te fapa 
Tatan ki Jan uhh 

Kupa: Lahii aa ka ara 

i^akatata Jafiat tatrt i ta ara. 
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Translftdon: 

Men ite doubJcs of the lapa crsb 
TlKy come crtwliog inra (he oven*housc 

The? lie Chet the? ere going 

Strolling in (he path, but they crawl to women. 




The tMpa i$ ft crab th&t moves by nighc, hence the analogy. The 
men are nvitced with deceiving each other in their amorous exploits, 
and the piccuce drawn of the man crawling to his desire strikes the 
intentional ludicrous note Male lust in ridiculous postures is the 
counceMheme in these songs to virginity deflowered. 

Sexual adventure is apt to cost a girl much more in reputation 
than it does a man. though, as noted, it is a judgment on her physical 
state rather than on her participation in the act. In certain clxcum* 
stances, however, a man also may incur opprobetum, A mild censure 
is expressed in the terms rafua (reef*eel), a pursuer of women, or 
UrttA /alsarOt person oriented to sport,” a man who has relations 
with a woman and then deserts her without provocation. Mote 
serious Js the expression /tnea tiko kafimata, ** person defecating upon 
the eyeballs,” passed upon one who betrays another, as when be 
visits a friend's house, is fed and well treated by him, while at the 
same time he secretly has relations with the latter’i sister. This 
expression conveys disgust and anger. It is used for ocher situations 
than those of sex life also. 

Thece are no love-charms or talismans in Tikopia, but from Pa 
Tekaumata I received an account of aphrodisiacal measures formerly 
taken by young men before they went to copulate with women whom 
they b^eved to be virgins. These measures were of a religious 
rat^r than of a practical order. The man went to Uca, to the temple 
of Tafua. “ The oil was prepaced, for him to come, to sleep with 
his wife, and secure hec on the instant. Because in a virgin {moto- 
m 9 to) the path has not been pierced. Among men one has his penis 
long, another has it comparatively short. $o he goes to Tafua and 
bathes in the oil of the Atua i te Vai, that his mcmtJr may be strong.” 
Pa Tekaumata then referred to the tale which forms part of the origin 
myths of the land, how the penis of a deity was cut into pieces, each 
of which turned into a species of eel. Hence the oil to which the 
men resott in order to strengthen their member is that of the Eel-god. 
The oil is rubbed on the <Aest only, it is not ^plied to the organ 
itself. At the same time a formula is recited : 


1 ara about to go 

And copulate with that person 

Let hec ruivs be rupcuccd oa the insunt. 
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McD of Tafua, and fma tapn of that clan, arc the only ones who 
could avail themselves of this aid. Men of other clans not so related 
had no such icsori. But as Pa Tekaumata said, “ We don't know 
what formula they recite to themselves.” 

THE AVENUE TO MARRIAGE 

Sweethearting is not solely a means of securing rcgulac sexual 
graiificatioo. It is the sleeping together and not the actual inter¬ 
course which is the most prominent feacuce of the associacioo^ and 
it as such that it is regstded as an ancient and honourable institution, 
to be dignified by more than the name of intrigue. The ten mano^i 
relationship is the most frequent preliminary to marriage. It happens 
in either of two ways. 

After a man has gone with the woman of his choice—it may be 
for a year or more, or only for a couple of nights—he makes up his 
mind to marry her. He speaks to her, ” Let us two go and dwell this 
night.” If she consents, u she probably will, he takes her by the 
wrist and ksds her olf to the house of his parents or nearest relatives 
on his fisther’s side. This constitutes the formal announcemeut of 
the wedding, the signal for the beginning of the ceremonies that will 
iinslly make them man and wife. 

An alternative reason for the conversion of the sweetheart rela- 
tiensh^) into marriage may be provided by the girl herself. If she 
becomes pregnant, then she nay take the initiative and urge her lover 
to carry l^r off tod establish her position. 

Some interesting details of the process were given by Fa Fcnuacara 
in conversation, and 1 give his remarks in full. They represent 
gencraliasdons, not a specific case. 

” When a man goes to a woman for one night, and goes once, a 
child cannot be formed. That is the custom of this land among the 
bachelors tad the maidens. 

If a man wishes simply to go strolling among the unmarried, he 
goes on a single night, goes and copulates once with the woman, 
goes and stops away; when another night comes, he stays away, 
missing nights, however many it may be \ ^en wishing to go, he goes, 
copulates once, comes sway, and stays. That is, he docs not want 
to marry, he desires only to stroll, in what is termed * the casual sttoUing 
of the unmarried' (ft t^aa vare o ft taka). After he has gone in his 
scrolling among the unmarried his mind Is cased, that is, he wants to 
marry. So whatever be his wish, docs he desire to * create a belly in 
the path ‘ (to procreate before mardage), then another night he goes 
and he and the woman copulate. But when the next night comes 
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they copulate again. There is not a night chat he misses. So he 
goes and goes, for whatever be the period of months. 

Then when h 6 visits the woman, she has missed (the times of) her 
belly. The woman says to him, ‘ Husband of a she-devil 1 Now 
you are simply coming to make of me a place of excretion ( We are 
going this night. If 1 scop, my throat will be cut by my brodiet and 
my father,’ When the man hears the woman talk like this, he asks 
her, * Why wiil your throaC be cut ? * Then the woman says, 
‘Husband of a she-devil I Are your eyes blind?* She grasps the 
hand of the man, lifU it and mak^ it touch her nipple, ‘ Look at it; 
there are two months that I have missed.’ When he touches it, there 
is the sign of a woman who has ‘ dwelt ’ i the place is hoc. 

“ Then the man may say, * O, no 1 We ace not going. I am not 
eased in my mind from the unmarried/ That is, he objects, he does 
not want to marry, But the man who wants to marry speaks thus, * I 
have been properly eased in my mind from the unmarried,’ or ‘ My 
mind has b^n lifted well from the sweethearts of the unmarried/ 

" A man who objects says, * My mind is not eased from among 
the unmarried ; go to another man,* Then the woman says, ‘ O, no I 
1 don’t want to go and be pursued by the bachelors. You object, 
but 1 am going indeed to the Aj/k a paito (to her relatives, for help)/ 
Then the man continues, and their argument goes on till, if the man 
has sympathy for the woman, he grasps her hand and the two of them 
go CO bis house. They go, and arrive in the night. 

“ A woman rises in his house, crumbles turmeric, and purs on her 
bridal decoration. Then when folk wake up in the morning, the 
item of news strikes everyone, chat a couple have uniced.” 

Because of the theory that conception la possible only after the 
couple have had intercourse on seversd consecutive nights, the issue Is 
not always such a cleat one. If a man is really averse to marriage either 
in gene^ or with this particular girl, then he may try and shift the 
blame, “ When a man sees that Ms belly has been created, hue does 
not wish for the woman, he goes and deceives another young nun : 
‘ You come and go to so-and-so,' Then man comes and goes to 
the woman, the two of them sleep together and have intercourse 
once. Then he goes and deceives another man; ‘ You come along 
and go to so-and-so.’ Then that man comes and the two of them 
copulate. And at the same time he says to the woman. ‘ You go 
so so-and-so,* (It may be wondered why the woman is so acqui¬ 
escent. This is explained by saying that she is of the type described 
as pa titto kx ya ‘body impelled towards men,* that is, not 

fastidious in her embraces.) 

“ But people notice chat the woman has become pregnant. Then 
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the news nms round chat a belly has been made. Then they go and 
ask the woman. ‘ You tell truly, who was youi man ? He who 
came at the end. reject him; do not speak of him. But the man who 
came first to you, tell who he was.* Then the woman names the man 
correctly. Then they go and speak to the man : ‘ You, don’t evade. 
The belly is tossed about among the young men, but that is your 
beUy. Bring home your wife.* The man says, ‘O nol The 
beUy is his (chat of the young man whom he went to and deceived), 
not nunc.’ Then they go and speak to him, to the young man who 
was deceived; they speak and he replies. Then, ‘ Now you arc 
dodging, it is indeed your belly.’ Then the mao says, ‘ O no, I 
wer»t to her, but the belly is someone clse’i.’ They say, ‘ No, It is 
said to be your belly.* Then be says, ' If It’s my belly, how many 
times did 1 break into her ? * Then they ask him, ‘ How many 
were your nighu that you went to her ? How many times did you 
break into her ? ’ Then he says, ‘ I went once, a single night,* holding 
up one finger. 

*' So the matter is tossed to and fro thus, but the man whose belly it 
is does not give uwhe dodg« till the last gasp. His lips are not 
closed fcom speech; great is his talking. 

“ Then the woman ttkes hex course. She may go to the man who 
went to her, who went once only; or she may go to death in the 
ocean i or she may dwell in the unmarried state.” 

This description applies of course only to a few cases. When a 
woman is made pregnant by her lover it is the common thing for him 
to take her off to his house In marriage. The conversion of the 
sweetheart relationship into marnage Is apt to occur either through 
the medium of pregnancy or when the man shows signs of letting 
his affections wander. If he flirts with someone else—flirting being 
evidenced by gifts of tobacco or arect nut—then his mistress says to 
him, “ O no, you have come and done badly by me. You’re not going 
to another woman. We two shall dwell together.” That precipitates 
the issue and often results in marriage. On the ocher hand love 
afiairs are often ruptured in the earlier stages by seiiure of the woman 
elsewhere, oc for other reasons, and numbers of men marry women 
who have had former lovers. The possibility of intrigue in such 
cases is discussed in the next chapter. When such a woman is taken 
by another man as his wife, no one will joke openly about her not 
b^g a viigb. It is tapi. Only the young men will jest about it 
among diemselvcs and twit the ersrwhiie lover on having had access 
to her. Bur nothing will be said to the husband. If the latter hears 
such talk, he will be very ai^ry and will beat the woman—and her 
lover too if he can. 
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Sometiinci it 1$ difficult £or t girl who has had a succession of 
lovers CO settle down in matdmoa7. She may wish to many a man» 
but he may not be willixig, she having been the property of so many 
men. This was the case with Uviaiteraki, who» so gossip said, was 
approached by a girl of Matauru who was known to have been em> 
braced by about ten men at various tunes. He refused to accept her. 
The younger sister of this girl, when angry with her, was not above 
telling her, “ I am not like you, you who have been entered by men.** 
To which the elder retort^, *‘0! I know about you. Your days 
of virginity are over.*' Such abuse is not uncommon between sisters 
of a quick temper and an active tongue. 

llie principal theme of this chapter may be summed up in saying 
that the problem as to the ideas of sex and procreation current among 
a native people does not resolve itself simply into the question of 
whether or not they accept the thesis of physiological paternity. 
Their ideas are of a complo order, some are in accord with modem 
scientific theory, others ace not, but these ideas, whether conect or 
erroneous, whe^r based upon empirical evidence or upon dogmatic 
belief, are closely related to the sodal insclcutions of the people. Thus 
while the Tikopla recognize dearly the primary role ^ ^ male in 
procreation, the Inadequacy of theic generalizations regarding ^ 
production of the seminal Auid on the one hand and the quantity 
of the fluid required for procreation on the other find expression in 
a ludicrous treatment for male sterility and a tortuous method of 
ascertaining paternity. 


INPANTJODB 

The failure of some pregnandes to eventuate in the marriage of 
the women raises for these people the problem of the unwanted child. 
Sometimes this Is solved by abortion. A case occurred towards the 
end of my stay. A girl in the house of Tarimataqi was known to be 
pregnant from the condition of her breasts and bcUy. The father 
of the child was unknown, since she had indulged in promiscuous 
a&irs with men of Faea and of Raveqa. She caured the child to 

descend_the expression used to describe an abortion—by the use 

of hot stones, it is said. The girl remained for some days in her 
house afterwards. This was common calk among the young people 
of the village, her condition having been noticed by the girls, who 
are very quick at detecting such signs. 

Abortion is due in some cases to the difficulty of fixing the father 
hood of the child- If one man only is concerned, then marriage is 
usually insisted upon. It is resorted to also at times as an alternative 
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to mfeotidde by married coupUs when theix chUdten are n^y and 
their land none too plentiful- The husband says to his wife, The 
orchards are smaU, let the babe be put to death; if it Uves there « 
no orchard for it.” The methods used arc by manipulation with 
fingers and thumbs, pressing downwards on the belly; or by heating 
stones placing them on the bcUy and rubbing down with them- 
Anothcr method using leaves is said to be practised ; I have do details 
of it, and am uncertain how far it is to be regarded as medical or magic^ 
in technique. Abortion is practised at all stages—sometinws blood 
only is passed, sometimes an incon^lete embryo, sometimes a child 
near its time. Occasionally the woman dies as a result- 

The cluld who is born out of wedlock b Tikopia may properly 
be described as illegitimate. The native phrase is tama t tt ara/ chM 
from the path,” just as conception out of wedlock is dcsaibcd as a 
bcUy made in the path." The significance of the expressly is the 
contrast drawn between the track open to the passage of all ^ 
and the inside of a houK associated with a definite family Ufc. The 
Tikopia altitude is that chlldcen should be horn only in a house where 
they have both patents. It is, however, not conception but birth out 
of wedlock which draws down the real social stigma. It will have 
been gathered already that quite a large percentage of first children 
in Tikopia wc« conceived before marriage, and so long ss marriage 
has occurred during pregnancy, no stain at all attaches to patents or 
child. Again if an unmarried girl bears a child which is not allowed 
to live, she is visited by no kind of social ostracism, though the event 
is remembered as a piece of scandal. When pregnancy occurs outside 
marriage the news spreads rapidly, but the tinge of disapproval which 
it invokes is directed primarily agunse the potential emergence of the 
child. The central point is that ptegoa^ outside of marriage is not 
in itself disreputable so long as the s^udon is found either in marriage 
or in removal of the child. 

Marriage is however not in itself an endre soludon to the problem 
of pregnancy. As mentioned already, if a man marries a pregnant 
woman whose child is not his, then he usually orders its death. The 
reason is chat he will be laughed at behind his back for sponsoring it. 
To quote Pa Feauatara: “ This land is awful 1 Great is the laughter. 
A man is laughed at over a bastard. He is laughed at for marrying a 
woman who has become pz^nant by another.” 

There is a definite prejudice against an illegitimate child beausc 
it is said that its behaviour is evil. When such a child strikes people 
this is said to be a bastard’s behaviour, literally ” irund of a c^d of 
the path.” This no doubt is a transference from the geneiai atdtude 
of objecdon to the existence of the child. At the same time there are 
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some people living who ete iUegitimAte. One was the wi£e o£ e near 
ocighbout of mine; another one is the daughter of Tosara, of the 
house of Avakofe. The hither of this child is a Christian mission 
teaches who could not marry the woman because he had a wife already. 

During my stay the sister of one of my informants was made 
pregnant by a married man, Pa FaiaJd. As the family, though not 
Christians entirely, had some members of the church, the question of 
marriage was not raised, and indeed I do not know if the man desired 
it, The girl stayed with some relatives of the house of Avakofe 
during her latter months of pregnancy. Nothing was heard of the 
child. Then one day Malruqa called in as he did from time to time 
and found her decorated with turmeric. There was no infant. The 
birth had taken place some days previously and the child had been 
put out of the way. No burial ceremonies are performed in such a 
case. The child has hardly entered the social life. 

When an unwanted child is born its face is turned down. Acced¬ 
ing to Pa Ratjifuri its nostrils ate compressed with the fingers ; this is 
denied by Pa Fenuatara who says that it simply stiflei. Its neck is 
not squeeaed, nor are its nosciiJs blocked. It is turned down to die 
of itself, to drink of the blood. When the girl is single her mother 
secs to the despatch of the infant. When she has a husband be calls 
out to the gtoup of attendant women, ‘ Let that thing there be 
turned down.' The woman herself does not caU for the death of the 
child i she has affection for it, but the feelings of the nm tK not 
good towards it.” An expression used by huslinds in justification is s 
” Whose is this child for whom I must fetch food from the woods?” 
After the infanticide practised on the first-born the other children 
are allowed to live. Natives make it cleat that it is the first-bora 
of another man that is thus put out of the way: " True children 
are not killed; different chUdren only are killed.” The decision is 
always that of the woman’s husband i the society as a whole has no 
part in it. 

Infanticide is practised also by married people when ^y already 
have a fimily large enough to consume the products of thek land. Iri 
this respect it is to be regarded as a method of population control 
alternative to coitus iatemptus. The matter has been discussed in 
Chapter XII. Adoption is not a mechanism for dealing with tlw 
population problem as it appears to be in parts of the Gilbert and 
Ellice groups.^ Here infanticide, which also ewsted, was socially 
regulated and not left to the discretion of the individual parent. 

When the practice of infanticide by the Tikopia is correlated 
with theit ideas of family life on the one hand and their economic 
» TimOla./.P-J., 1 ,189*. 467.$. 
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situation on th« odwr, it can be se«n that they adopt a ceabstic point 
of view, To t>»cm a human life as such has no wntimen^ ot 
absolute value, It is to be considered in relation to its position In 
terms of a social suucture and an economic need; and for them it 
is preferable to remove unwanted beings immediately from the social 
scene rather than allow them to endure misery ot by their muIiipHca- 
tion CO be a cause of misery in others. 


CHAPTER XV 
MARAIAGE BY CAPTURE 


Marriagb in TikopU involves & gt^at change for both nun &nd woman. 
On the part of the woman it means abandoning all sexual freedom, 
committing herself to bearing childreo, obeying in many things the 
dictates of her husband and his relatives, and leaving her Other's 
house to take up residence in anothet^s. On the other hand it means 
having a house of which she is entitled to call herself the mistress, 
a man on whom she can depend for economic co-operation, and a 
safe and legalized sexual cohabitation. Marriage is looked upon as 
emancipation, because it enables a woman to exercise authority in a 
sphere of her own. Since there is mutual deference between husband 
and wife, marriage by explicit social custom means freedom not servi¬ 
tude for her. Young women in song sometimes assert their inten¬ 
tion of scorning marriage, but there is in Tikopia no othet career 
which offers any real social advantages. The type of spirit medium- 
ship which obtains does not sufficiently difforemiate its practitioners 
from the general body of people to provide women with any great 
inducement to pursue it as their sole vocation. 

For a man the change is superficially not so great; in reality it is 
no less deep than that of the woman. In native theory he can stUl 
pursue a course of sexual freedom, but In practice he seems to find 
either that a wife satisfies hia desires or that his adventurous incUni- 
tlons are best sacrificed for the sake of domestic harmony. He 
zemains in close contact with his father's home, but as a rule a new 
house is built for himself and his wife. Most important of all, 
formerly he could live with a minimum of effort u a subsidiary and 
not as a principal in economic aAlrs i he did not need to accumulate 
much property, but could borrow from his married brfothers; he was 
free to wander from house to house and to spend his evenings in 
dancing and games with the young men and the girls. Now he must 
be restrained •, be Is barred custom from joining the young people 
on the beach, he must make or collect tools fot himself and under her 
pressute, for his wife also; he has an immediate responsibility to 
work with his wife and provide for her and the children. 

This sacrifice of freedom is the greatest drawback to marriage in the 
eyes of the Tikopia youth, just as the security of a house of her own is the 
greatest inducement to it for a ^rl. The natives recognize a clear differ¬ 
ence of attitude betweenthe sexes iothis respect, Thegirls desire marriage, 
the young men tty to evade it This leads to conflict of interests, 
some recrimination, serious as well as feigned, and certain ingenious 
devices on the part of young women to accomplish their desires. 

SSl 
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THE DEaSlON TO MARRY 

The initial features of marriage in Tikopia depend upon wh«Jwc 
the union results from an association of sweethearts or whether 
the woman is snatched away without previous warning. The 
cmcaUisation of the relationship of lovers into a permanent legal 
union has been described in the foregoing chapter. The reasons 
there mentioned which induce the man to carry off the woman were 
his desire for her or his conformity to custom once he has made 
her pregnant. The conditions precedent to marriage may now be 
described in greater detail. 

The resolve of the man to take t wjfc may be guided to a very 
considerable extent by the quantity of food available in the or^ards 
of his family, " Proportionate to the plenitude of the food wjU 
they two join,” say the Tikopia. They stress the importince of this 
economic provision not for the upkeep of the wife but for the nwal 
exchanges which virtually seal the union. If, for example, there has 
recently been a funeral or an initiation in the family, a young man is 
hardly likely to lake a bride unless great pressure be brought to beat 
on him, and his relatives will object strongly when they hear ^ Ws 
intention, But sometimes the relatives of the man may urge him to 
marry, The son of a chief, for instance, is pressed by the hanc a 
Uiu to tske a wife, and in advance they prepare large cultivations 
and quantities of mats and bark-cloth in the hope that the event will 
take place. They keep an eye on his sexual adventures and plan 
accordingly. Kavakiui told me with great glee that Rimakofoa, heir 
of the Ariki Taumako, was going to his misttess—in the native phrase 
—and that ihc family were planting taro in expectation of the marriage. 

Where marriage is the result of compulsion the reason is usually 
the pregnancy of the woman. Sometimes, though, this may be 
merely simulated in order that she may gain a husband. Details of 
a case which occurred during my stay show the conflicting personal 
interests at work beneath the surface of the customary legal mechanism 
which represents wedlock in Tikopia. 

The news came that Nau Vaterc had become pregnant. She was 
the second wife of Pa Nukusorokirato, but the pair having no child, 
she separated from him and went to live with her mother. Then she 
visited the house of Tercata into which her sister had married before. 
There, so the gossip went, she had relations with Sauakipore, a son 
of the house, and became with child by him, The report came tlut 
the night before she bad gone to live with her lover; the man did 
not want to marry her, but having been baptbed, his resistance was 
overcome by the arguments of the mission teachers. The former 
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husband, it was said, objected lo the match. He made * makaUy that 
is, he seized a weapon aad went out to demoxistratc his anger as a 
protest The lover went out to meet him with a club, but there were 
no casualties. After that her husband made no further move. “ He 
sits there, but he objects \ his mind is bad.” 

Later came other news \ the lover^s married brother had previously 
menaced the woman with an adze in an inquisition to find out who was 
responsible for her condition. The man in the meantime had taken 
to the woods. Later the marriage actually took pbee in spite of his 
objections. Bui a Htile while afterwards there was a great futocc; 
he had taken a canoe and gone off to sea with the intention of com¬ 
mitting suicide rather than consenting to live with an unwelcome 
wife. Ail trace of him was lost, and public syrr^athy, wl^ch at first 
had been decidedly against him, now turned in his favour. A typical 
initial comment was that of Pa Raqateatua: “ If he objects to her he 
shouldn’t have gone to her. To be sure I” The Ariki Taumako 
happened to be sitting in my house when the news of the man’s flight 
came, brought by the chief’s son, His first words were, ” May his 
father cat filth ! My one transport canoe has been taken I " Then a 
little later, hearing that the man’s family were wailing, he said, “ I am 
not angry about my canoe; I object only because its outrigger is 
bad,” Then later he went on to commiserate with the man. (Some 
of his remarks are given in the original in Chapter VII, Text S. i6.) 

The crowning touch to this situation was given when it was dis¬ 
covered that the woman was not pregnant after all—" merely her 
plumpness ” as it was rather cynically remarked, However the worst 
did not occur. After three days of privation at sea, burnt almost black 
by constant exposure to the sun, the much abused man tutned up 
again, After a formal ceremony of reconciliation with his chief, he 
returned home and appeared to settle down quite comfortably with 
the woman. I did not leatn whether he had even had reUdons with 
her before their marriage, but opinion seemed to be that this was so. 
Apparently such cases of attempted victimizadon—lookii^ at it from 
the male point of view—or ciincKing of the relationship, as no doubt 
it appears to the woman—do not seem to be very uncommon. 

Marriage by elopement is nowadays the most common mode. 
When a man makes hU decision, he grasps the woman by the wrist and 
leads her to his house. The more dramatic method of bringing hon« 
the bride is the tiJm pwri, the leaving in dwkness. This is wlwn ^ 
woman is seized without previous discussion with her ; it is in fact 
a form of marriage by capture. On this a few general observations 

may fi»t be made. , . ... 

There was such a mixture of sadism and romaniiascn in the theory 
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of mardage by caprure as expounded by the classical anthropologist 
that it j$ ilttb wonder it has now been abandoned or relegated to a 
minor position in the catalogue of the various ways of securing a 
mate. The popular press stlU talks glibly of the savage who goes 
conning with a dub instead of a nosegay of dowers, but the modern 
scientist, acquainted at hist hand with native marriage customs, hods 
(he picture ludicrous. He gives a dii^xent Incerprecation of the facts 
which have lent colour to the legend. 

The older theories regarded marriage by capture as an institution 
characteristic of primitive man in a former social state. The custom 
which exists among many native peoples of to-day of making a pre¬ 
tended capture of the brldCi the violence of the struggle being mote 
feigned than real, rhey held to be a survival from this prior stage of 
society. A process of ossliicatioo of the marriage custom was imagined, 
resulting In the retention of the form when the meaning and the need 
for it bad been lost. But it is a commonplace of modern anthropology 
chat the explanation of the form of an Institution is to be sought first 
of all in its immediate context, and that important forms ^ social 
behaviour such as marriage exist in relation to some present need. 
In coosidecing the carious marriage custom of the Trkopia there is 
no need to have resort to any rcconitruaiofi of an obsolete state of 
their society. 

A distinction is drawn by Crawley between marriage by capture 
proper, formal capture and connubial capture. The fim of these he 
describes as an a^r between hostile tribes, and is careful to point 
out chat this could never have been really a mode of marriage but 
only a method of procuring a wife. The marital bond to be emotive 
demands something in the nature of a legal contract between all the 
parties concerned, and this Is not pcescat in marriage by capture (in 
Crawley*! sense) any more than in highway robbery or piracy. It la 
always of merely sporadic occurrence. It is connubial capture and 
formal capture that he gives as the legalized forms of marriage, and 
these ate in no way either survivals from marriage by capture prq>er 
or expressioiu of it They ate practised with the consent of the com- 
municy which indeed plays its part within the ritual. In connubial 
capture the husband to be has to pursue his wife and overcome her 
resistance, sometimes abetted by his kindred and opposed by hers, 
sometimes not. In formal capture the tussle for tht person of the 
bride is conducted between the :^jniLies concerned, but is largely 
pretence, victory being assured to the groom’s party after a suitable 
display of violence on both sides. Formal capture is the ceremonial, 
idealized type of an institution, while connubisJ capture is the practical 
Qon-ceremonlal type. Both, says Crawley, ate a natural expression 
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of normsil hamaa feelings. These feelings Ctawiey interprets as being 
fundamentally based upon a physiological shiinlcing of the woniao 
from the act of union; a shrinking which has to be neutnlized and 
overcome by a ceremonial use of force, half make-believe and half 
real. Furthermore, he stresses very strongly his view that the bride is 
borne off, primarily, not from her family and kin but from lur sex. In 
Crawley's general approach he looks for the explanation of custom 
in its relation to the other existing behaviour of the people. This 
method of Interpretation is is line with the modern attitude. On 
specific points, however, the psychological trend of his argument Is 
not borne out by the dau. The woman hecaelf so far from exhibiting 
any shrinkage is often an eager consenting party to the union; it is 
her relatives alone who raise the objection and who have to be 
mastered. Moreover, as Marect has pointed out, in most com¬ 
munities where formal capture of the bride takes place, the males of her 
family offer resistance as well as the females. In these respects the 
thesis now generally held, chat the pretence of confUcc is really a 
dramatization, a ritual and legal expression of the transfer of the 
woman from one group to the other, is mote acceptable.^ 

The marriage institutions of Tikopia bear upon these theories. 
Heie is a form of teal abduction of the btide, an abduction which is 
of special intectst since it takes place not between hostile tribes or 
clans but between groups normally in an amicable state of co¬ 
operation in the one community. 

An examination of some of the conditions precedent to marriage 
in Tikopia gives an indication of the form which the institution has 
assumed. The patrilocal residence of the married pair means a loss 
of the ordinary services of the wife to the household in which she was 
brought up. This loss and even the potentiality of it is resented by 
her parents, and in particular by her father. Whether this resentment 
is to be correlated with the father’s special Bisection for his daughter 
or not, it is difficult to say. The Tikopia themselves put his objection 
on an economic basis. The result is that the parents of the girl ate 
usually quite ignorant of her love affairs and remain so until she has 
actually been carried off in marriage. The lirst they hear of it is on 
the morning after she has gone to her husband’s house, when the news 
runs around the island that **a married pair have joined together.** 
It is difficult to say how fas this tradition of parental ignorance is 
actually borne out. On first thoughts it would seem as if the parents 
must have previous knowledge of ^eir daughter’s intentions. Against 
this must be remembered the ** respect ” situation between parents 

^ Cnvley, Tht Mjttk R^te, 4th ed. Cf. Matert, SenwiKnf/ s/ 

SimpU FfiLkt i9}i, 86 - 99 . 
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and child t«a \phich tends to climifwte dwcossion of intimate personal 
aJWrs j and the almost complete division between the unmarried and 
the married in matters of fccrearion and sex. The girl herself and 
her companions are therefore not likely to inform her parents of her 
Intrigue, and it is only through sud) reJadves as a bachelor brother 
of her mother’s chat knowledge might come to them. If the &thet 
hears that she is planning to leave home, he reproaches her and is likely 
to beat her. It is very probable chen that what the Tikopia say about 
parental ignorance is usually quite true. There is also of course the 
pressure of tradition on the other hand which would ttnd to make the 
patents feign lack of knowledge if they did happen to gain some ink¬ 
ling of the situadon. Whatever be the actual knowledge of the girl’s 
parents it esnnot be great, and the whole character of che act of caking 
the bride to her husband’s home is one of secrecy and haste. Ihcre 
is nothing at all in the way of matchmaking between ^miUes, and none 
of chose preliminary conversations and visits from emissaries which 
form such an important psn of che ceremony among African tribes. 

The feat of the father’s anger seems to be a very real factor in 
blocking marriage. Pae Avtlwfe told me himself chac his sisters 
never married through dread of their fsther’s anger. A very excep¬ 
tional case is presented by che historical incident of the marriage of 
Te Ikarua. She was a gteat beauty and che daughcer of the Ariki 
Taumako, Faisina. She took her fate into her own hands, and, Ic is 
said, told het frther, I do not desire the chiefly faces ; 1 desire only 
CO look on my Am Tarakofe.” Het father, ashamed at che avowal 
of this preference for het cousin, pulled his bark-cloth blanket over 
his face with a curse, “ May your fsther eat fiith.” Het patents made 
no opposidon to the match, since if (hey angered her she would pro¬ 
bably have swum off to sea and have been drowned. Such Is che 
explanation given by her descendants. She was evidently a girl of 
scrong character. 

Since the union of bride and groom occurs without the knowledge 
of the woman’s frmily, who would scop it If they could, it takes place 
at night. The man’s family on the other hand, who receive the pair 
and inidate preparations foe the ritual co follow, are likely to be 
apprised of it. Moreover, ic is with chem that the future wife will 
be living and working. Iherefore, if a man is wise, he will annotmcc 
his inrencions to his parents befomhand and ask their advice about 
his choice. This is frequently done, parcicularly by young men of 
rank who recognire their responsibilities. If a young man brings 
his wife home without previous announcemenc, the parents accept 
the matter with the best grace they can. If they refused to receive 
her, then presumably the suicide of the pair would be their last resort. 
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This, however, is hypothetical ; I know of no cases in which the /a// 
ofeompli has been rejected and the woman sent back to her people. 
The fact of going to her lover’s house with him and being received 
there consdtutes the ali-import&nt step which converts her from a 
mistress Into a wife. To stiAe an attempt at marriage, d)e economic 
sanction of withholding food from the pair, such as is employed by 
the girl’s family in the Trobriands, is not exercised in Tikopta by the 
man’s parents.^ 

This is an Instance of the cunous docility which the Tikopia show 
in situations affecting personal pride, a docility and a respect for 
personality for which psychological explanation is probably needed. 
This passive attitude can he correlated to some extent with the high 
degree of sensitiveness of the people to personal alfront and the 
quick resort to attempted suidde as a means of protest and self- 
justificadon. The separation of culture from history and race 
psychology Is an exir^neiy difficult task—admitting that there is such 
a thing as race psychology. It is a task for which the anthropologist 
is unfitted, and his contribution towards it lies only in refiidng his 
cultural analysis to the point at which an jne]q>licabie residue of 
behaviour remains. Though he can correlate this element with other 
items of culture, he cannot explain why it should be present any more 
than any ocher of a number of alternadvea. 

I did not Imd evidence to corroborate Rivets’s statement that the 
father's sister in Tikopia has the deciding voice in the choice of her 
nephew’s bride.* She is frequently consulted as a member of the 
family and her opinion cardes considerable weight, but 1 did not hear 
anything to suggest chat if she forbade a match It would be given up. 

There arc several compUcadons which may occur before the 
bride is brought to her husband’s house. The young man may not 
want to mairy. The delights of freedom, of "strolling among the 
unmarried i ft tak^,** may appeal to him far more than settling 
down to a staid responsible esdstence with a wife. But his parents 
and relatives, patticularly if he be the eldest son of a chief, may want 
him to marry. They urge him to select someone. Of old a man 
waited until his beard hid endtcled his face ; nowadays he may marry 
when he has " set up hu hair," that is, has allowed it to grow long. 
A son of a chief is pressed to marry when young. But the people 
do not speak to him too sttongly on the matter lest he be piqued, take 
a canoe and go oS to sea. For the same reason his fsdier, even if 
he knows the young man is concempladcg marriage, will not mention 
the matter to him iesc he become ashamed. Thus Kavakiua told me 

* MsHnow»kj, Sexuaf Hfi 9/ S^pogit, 1919, 71 *l it^. 

• Riven, H.MS., 1 , 508- 
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that he heard Rimakoroa wanted to get married, but he was not goii^ 
CO speak to him himself because he was the lad’s mom^ in this case his 
father’s first cousin. It is left to ocher more distantly related people 
of the clan to suggest to him that he should take a wife. 

The choice of the young man may not accord with that of his 
elders when he makes it known to them. He is led fay his desire, 
they by mote sober considerations. Since they wiU have to Uvc with 
his wife they want someone who will be industrious and good 
tempered ; a woman who will not hare a bitter tongue or who uill 
not sulk—in the expressive native phrase, one who will not turn 
her back upon the relatives and eat her food alone, facing the wall 
the house.” In answer to my question why a certain woman had 
never married, Pa Penuatara replied, ” She is a fine girl but her Ups 
are awful, scolding Ups; now look at her fearuces, they’re exwmely 
sharp ” ‘ Parents may find other grounds of objection to their son’s 
mistress in her youth, or her gluttony. So they dUcuss the maner 
with him, voice their objections and indicate their own preference. 

In discussing the case mentioned above, Pa Penuatara said, ' Now 
in this land, when a man wishes a woman Uke that, his relatives {kano 
a paiff) object. They speak to him, ' Your mind is made up for ^ 
woman but we object, out faces frown at the woman.’ Now when the 
relatives object to her, they make up their minds in a dilfefenc dircc- 
tion; they look out for whom may be good and make up their minds. 
Then the man listens to them. When a man goes to a woman 
after some time desires that the two of them come (co his house), he 
comes and puts the matter before his parents. He comes and says 
to them, * We two shaU come on this night.* Then when his patents 
say they object to the woman, he hammers away at them; he will not 
agree, and he pleads to be allowed to marry his own woman. ' I 
object to the ideas you have formed. My own wish among women 
is one, this one here that 1 go lo.’ How if the rc^tives do not Uke 
the woman their faces cloud over. They don’t inform him. The 
relatives rise and go to fetch a wfe ; they go to their own desire and 
reject the woman of the tmn. The idea of fetching women is formed 
in chat way, it has root in the elders.” 

The fetching of the woman is a form of capture. There ate three 
reasons which may lead to the capture of the bride in TikopU: the 
desire of a man for a woman who refuses his advances; the wish of a 
, &nuly to get their son married when he objects to making a choice; 
or their wish to anticipate Ws own selection and secure a more suitable 
mate for him. in the first case the man himself is c^nizant of the aflait 

^ It is inreresling (o nedee itttc the seme cerrekdon between sharp ftatum 
and ft scolding tongue is made by the Tikopla sa by oaxsclm. 
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and probably plays an active part in it; in tbe others he is ignorant- 
Buc the procedure is essentially the same m each case. The custom 
is called ttikjro*> carrying off a wife, and is sometimes described 
as tuku pwri, carrying off in the dark. This latter ej^ression refers 
to the ignorance of the woman and her relatives. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE BRIDE 

The practice of abducting a woman with the aid of a party and 
taking her blindly to a bridegroom is characteristic mainly of chiefiy 
femilies. The reason seems to be that it is only these f^lies who 
are strong enough to bear the brunt of the struggle that ensues. It 
1$ a question not only of physical violence, but also of authority. 
The ** assembly of wife carriers " consists mainly of the brothers, 
cousins, father's brothers and equivalent relatives of the bridegroom. 
They gather together secretly and go to sefee the girl of their choice. 
The correct thing is to take her from her father’s house. In this case 
it is said, ** The woman has been sped from the path of chiefs ; le 1$ 
good,” or again, **Hcr invitation has been issued from the centre of 
the house.” If on the other hand, as sometimes happens, she is 
snatched from her work in the Adds or as she Is walking along the path, 
it is said, ” She has gone In the path of orphan children.” The phrase 
used for this is tuku/akakaka or AW fakakakay meaning to take secretly, 
furtively, not in the proper style. This is bad. In such a case the 
father or brother of the woman will later upbraid the man who has 
taken her. ” Why did you cake her furtively from the middle of the 
path } Why didn’t you come into the middle of the house here to 
take your married woman ? ” The resentment aroused is very keen, 
and the struggle, which must then take place around the man's house, 
is much more severe. In the case of the abduction of Nau Nukunefu, 
for instance, a man was shot with an arrow and died Utei. 

Where the capture is done in correct style the group of men 
proceed to the woman’s house. If it is the femilies of two chiefe who 
are concerned, then these two leaders sit down and converse amicably 
together, while their respective parties Aght. This is consonant with 
the Tikopia respect for chiefs, which will not allow them to be mal¬ 
treated or even handled. A messenger has previously announced the 
arrival of the raiding party, or else someone has seen them and rushed 
on ahead to give warning. The leader of the wife-seekers says In 
formal fashioo, " I have come for a cultivator for myself.” 

The father of the girl answers, ” Go then to the nch people 
to seek a cultivator for yourself; why have you come to the 
poor ? ” 
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Thft leader replies, “ 0, no I I am going with my married 

-woman/' „ 

"No. I object to my daughiec bemg taken- 
Then the leader of the wife-seizing party gets up, grasps the girl, 
who w«ps. and boii. her off. Both sides nse and lom m and a 
sttuaule e^aa. The woman is held back by her brothers and is 
tmU^ to and fro. It is etianette for the capturing party to o^py 
foemselvea not so much with the resisting of asssult as wiih ^e 
endeavour to carry off the ^1. As a man »PPW«h« her one of h« 
btothets grips him by the hair: " Go away I Pull, fneifo, he 
lepUes, “ that is my grass ■'-meaning that it d«s not ratter if some 
of it is tom out- An alteriutive reply is, "Grub away, friend, it s my 
Riass.” referring to the practice of clearing out we^s tom a culu^ 
tion. Retaliation for a blow is not usual O^.onally a man who 
is the or of another may strike him back ; m such case the 
ciders soothe the contestants. When a man of tl« ravishing pany u 
hit, he tries to placate his assailant with some such words as, Don t 
do that, friend ; calm your mind and let our rmrtied woman be 
carried off." The major part of the struggle consists m pulling and 
hauUne each other about. When people ate di^tibing the custom 
they wkc great iiiwresc in going into detail* of what happena. They 
teU with ffujto how folk are nruck with dubs and bonca am broken. 
But the amount of actual damage inflicted does notW be great 
where the orthodox procedure has been carried out. The correct 
thing ia for some of the ravisheri to crawl to the relatives of the 
woman and not to fight them, to sufier blows and ha»^pullIng while 

the rest carry off the giri. . 

After ft long suuggle the party of the man, being the stronger, 
usuaUy succeeds b bearing the girl away. As she approaches another 
viUaee where her leUtives Uve, they turn out with duba and ipcui 
and put up at least a show of a second fight. Son«timcs the ravislw^ 
party is not strong enough and their attempt fails. T^n they will 
have to retire ignominiously, to be laughed at by the whole isUnd until 
a second party of suffident strength has been assembled and has taken 
her. Sometimes again, in the interval, the woman may have tun to 
the house of a chief ot a maru and taken shelter there, In such evem 
she may be left undisturbed. But if the party is strong, then it will 
make a gift of atonement to the chief, enter his house, crawl to him 
and remove the woman. No rtsistance is made by the chief’s people. 
The chief himself gives a few loud whoops as a matter of form to 
save his face, since his house has been entered without invitation. 
This is acknowledged to be pure pretence; it is said by the natives 
to come in the category of jakawatmata lavi, making his face good. 
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There ue theo certiin rules of Che g&mc Is this abducdoa of &e 
bride. These, however, are not to be taken as an indication that the 
capture is a mere formality. It comes as a complete surprise to the 
girrs relatives and usually to her also. What the etiquette of the 
proceedings does is to soften the asperities of the blow once it has 
fallen; if free retaliation by the capturing party were allowed, then 
a real feud might easily arise. They have the girl, so it is only fiiir thtx 
they should put up with a little pain to get her. This, a fait rendering 
of the native point of view, Is eminently sensible in such a small com¬ 
munity where the strain of internecine war^re would be exttemely 
severe. 

VThen the woman has been earned oR without warning, while 
she 1$ out of doors, her kinsfolk assemble and follow the ravishers to 
their destination. There something like a real battle Ages. Some 
men sit inside, holding the girl, others defend the house without 
Here people ace sometimes seriously hurt. 

The case of Nau Nukunefu lllustnccs the bad feeling that is en¬ 
gendered when a woman Is not taken in the orthodox way. Conversely, 
of course, there is a tendency for the usual courtesies to be disregarded 
in abducting a woman from a family with whom relations are already 
not too good. This wu the case with the chiefly families of Tafua 
and Taumako. Tupaki (now Pa Nukunefu), one of the sons of the 
former chief, had as hia mistress the daughter of Pae Avakofe. He 
met her one day in an orchard, gnsped her wrist and said, Let the 
two of us go to my house.*’ She seemed to consent, then suddenly 
screamed and began to struggle. Tupaki cursed her, gnbbed her 
in his arms and began to carry her oil. In this he was usisted by 
some of bis brothers who ran up. She was uken back to Macaucu, 
and there came a strong force of $a Taumako to light with sa 
Tafua. In the struggle several people were injured, among them Pa 
Earopupua. He was shot by Teva, who loosed off a sheaf of 
arrows at nndom at a group of people who were running for 
shelter into the trees. Prom this wound the man later died. Such 
was the ferocity of sa Taumako that they recovered the girl and bote 
her back in triumph to Raveija. 

This was naturally a geeae blow to the prestige of the Ariki Tafua 
and his sons. A night or two later, as they were sitting disconsolate 
in their house Motuapi, they heard sounds of something scratching 
at the thatch of the door. They called out, but thete was no reply. 
What was it, a man or a ghost ? At last someone dragged aside tl» 
door and in crawled the girl She rushed to her lover and clasped him 
round the knees^much to everyone's astonishment and, for a moment, 
to their dismay. Then they learnt that she had come alone round the 
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from She hid Uon out tof^ight fishing •«* h« 

compmions and in the darkness had manag^ to sI'P »'”?• 
receded, and the pair settled doum together. When sa Taumako 
learnt of her escape, they made no further effort to recover ®y 
returning of her own voUtion she had cut away the ground from 
beneath their feet. Such was the account given me. . . „ 

screaming of the girl in the fitr imtanre was simply an 
attempt to save ter reputation. A woman of rank should be borne 
^obet husband in L grand style and not meeUy 
This lilihn. though for some time it accentuated the existing 
feud between the two chiefly groups and their districts, has 
proved to be a distinct force in drawing them together through a 
constant meeting of both sides in carrying out the economic obhga- 
finns ftffendAfit Oft the ftHmtge. 

So fat we have not considered the position of the two main pat- 
tici^nts in a marriage of this kind. The woman thus rudely tom 
from her home weeps, partly no doubt from J 

aU^o from fright. Often she is in ignorance of her totination, and 
the ptospect of being confronted with a husband wi* whom pre- 
viowly 6^ has had L intimacy of relationship must be ismt^ng. 
The attitude of the man varies. If this is the woman of hjs choice, 
then of course he is satisfied. But in many cases tte btide is forced 
upon him by surprise; his relstives msy have said to one anot^n 
" Let us go and bring back that one as out married woman, but reiw 
the person to whom he goes. The one for whom 1« 
sort rf a mind has she ? She is one who will tutn her back on hit 
reUuve*,” (The question u to the mind of the women J$ not tn 
enquiry « to her ifttelUgence. but ae to her good niture.) W^n the 
vomen is brought to the house and the man comes home, he may 
object strongly to this wife who has been “ set down for hjm in 
dark ” «it is put. He seiaes a stick ot a club and bests the roof of the 
house ift his anger, yelling out his dUappioval in Wgh-pitthed whoops 
and cursing vigorously in excretory phrases. When the bride sees 
this demonstration on the part of her groom, not unnatu^y shame 
is added to her fear and she weeps the more. At last the hubbub 

subsides and cTctyooe settles down for the night. ^ 

The actual token of the acceptance of the woman as the bnde is 
the smearing of her head with turmeric by women of the man’s 
family, his mother and sisters- The purport of this « to single her 
out as having special status at the moment- I know of no cases 
where, when she has once been brought to the house, the turmeric 
has not been pot upon her. The acceptance of a woman once she 
has entered the dwelling fe probably Unked with the general Tikopia 
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ftttUude of respect towards a married woman. It is significanc that 
the bride is referred to as Jajhu ava^s (married woman) from the first 
moment of her abduction from her fethec’s house. It is doubtless 
intended to convey that it is a “ woman for marrying ” that is wanted, 
but the term is the same as that used after her marriage. Apart from 
the turmeric, which is plastered on her head and breast, the bride is 
girt with a piece of orange barb’Cloth as a belt around ber skirt. This 
is the sign of a oewly>marTied woman. 

Nowadays the custom of iuhf^a nefint has been largely given up 
owing to the practice of Christianity by some of the people. No 
cases occurred when 1 was in Tikopia ; the marriages that took place 
were by elopement. I have reason to believe that it was Intended to 
take a bride for Rimakoroa in the elaborate style, but unfortunately 
a drought towards the end of my stay kept the food supplies low 
and prevented any possibility of the marriage. Many of the younger 
benedicts of co-day had their wives seaed for them—Pa Nukuoefu, 
Pa Ra])ifuri, the Aciki Taumako, for example. 

The last named was married to the daughter of Pa Niumano. It 
was not announced to him beforehand; hia relatives took the decision. 
The woman was canied off in the night. The afiaii was described 
to me by one of the participants, his cousin Pa Teva. The ravishing 
party assembled after a kava ceremony in the canoe-yard of sa Tau¬ 
mako ; when they had made up their minds whom they wanted, they in¬ 
formed the old chief, his father. Then they went to Namo, where 
people wete gathered together making turmeric. They moved hastily 
because they were in competition with sa Tafua, who wished to 
abduct the girl for Pa Raqifuri. When the party arrived the girl 
tan and hid in the woods, and they had to seek her. When they found 
ber there was a great stcuggle, both sides hitting out freely until 
they were exhausted. Then the folk of Namo watched the girl being 
caartied off without daring to utter a word. When the abductors 
reached Asaga, the residence of her mother’s brother, he came out 
and made a thow of fight, but they crawled to him and were allowed 
to proceed. When morning came they made the appropriate gifts. 
On this oc^sioQ they said that the woman was very feighteoed, since 
she did not know to whom she was being taken. 

ATONEMENT AND REaPROaTY 
Once the woman has been taken to the house of her husband and 
her relatives have accepted the fact, the marriage ritual follows pre¬ 
cisely the same course in the case of an elopement as in ao abduction. 
Both in fact, as Crawley points out, are methods of getting hold of 
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the peROfl of the btide and do not conscituie in any essential fashion 

pact of the wedding ceienony. 

Se^ral marriages after elopement took place while I was in Tikopia. 
I attended two, chat of Sauakipurc and Nau Vaterc in Tc Roro, which 
was an abridgment of the normal ritual (see later), and that of sa 
Roi)oifo, which followed the ordlnacy course. I have used the 
latter as illustration in describing the sequence of events. 


THE PLACATING GIFT 

It is not surprising to find chat the act of obtaining forcible 
possession of the bride is followed by a show of compeosarion. Early 
in the moroing afterwards the relarives of the husband bear a gift to 
the house of the woman’s father. If the woman is taken before mid* 
day, then the gift is taken the same afternoon. If the girl be of high 
rank, for example the brother's daughter of a chief, then the gift is 
made to the chief as the head of her kinship group, and rtot to her 
father. Since it it in fact made to the ramage from which the girl is 
taken, there is always a tendency to send it to the house of the senior 
representative. The gift, in the cue of commoners, consists of one 
wooden bowl and one coil of sinnet cord. Between families of rank 
tpa fK fff^y that is, a bonito hook with bacb attached, is tent as well. 
If a girl of rank has been curled olf by a family of commoners and the 
head of it has such a hook, he will se^ it. No food is taken. Occa* 
rionaliy a paddle may be added—one is said to have been given for the 
imrriage of the AriU Taumako. 

This gift is called ft moldy a name which gives an indication of 
its function. MoUi is a general term applied to the gift which a man 
cakes to a chief in atonement for any ollMce he hu committed against 
him. It is by way of compensation foe the violence offered to his 
rank and dignity. In the present case, the gift is the compensation 
given to the girl’s family fox taking away th^ daughter from them. 
It is made after an elopement, just u after a more violent abduction. 
A crowd of tea to twenty people go with the gift, muried women as 
Weil as men ] it is said that if an unmarried girl went she would be 
taken and kept by the other family. The bdngers of the maid go 
and crawl to the male relatives of the woman. As they come to the 
door of the bouse, they try and lift up the iloot-mats and crawl under* 
neath them to the side of the girl’s father. The family will have 
already been apprised of their approach and wiU have posted a man 
at the doorway. If he is versed in such matters, he will ptess down 
the edge of the mat so that they cannot submit themselves to this 
indignity. Farticulu care is taken when, as is frequently the case. 
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the son of a chief, or a maru, is among the party of aconcment. Here 
again a more general system of etiquette regoJates the immediate 
behaviour. As the men advance, crawling cither over or under the 
floot-mats. they are struck by the girl's relatives on the head and 
back, their hair is pulled, they ate pushed and beaten. The women 
also fight among themselves. With chiefly families there is much 
more fierceness ^splayed than with commoners. 

On the occasion of the carrying-off of the woman who is now 
Nau Raoifuri, the maiai was brought to the Ariki Taumako. Pa 
Reslake had the honour of receiving the visitors first. He came out 
from his house Tuaraiji—afterwards my home—and, armed with a 
club, stood in the path. On came the atoning party bearing their 
gifts, an enormous man in the lead. He advanced and called out in 
the conventional propitiatory formula, “ 1 eat ten times your excrement, 
Pa Resiakc,” and knelt to press his nose to the other man’s knee. A 
thrust with the butt of the weapon and he was sent spinning yards 

away. “ Who was the man who broke M.’a arm," Pa Reslake 

shouted. The offender came forward and knelt, to meet a similar 
fate. The rest were allowed to press their noses to his knee, They 
then proceeded to the house of the chief. On their way they were 
molested by the young men of the village, who pulled the wooden 
bowl off the shouldet of the man who was carrying it and hacked at 
it. However, it was picked up again and taken along. The visitors 
were prevented from crawling under the floor-mats, but had to run 
the gauntlet above. The men of Taumako were lined in two ranks 
along the centre of the house, their chief at the far end, The visitors 
attempted to crawl down the lane, but had their bait pulled and were 
so pounded with fists that the breath was knocked out of their bodies 
and they fell exhausted. Not one reached the side of the chief by 
his own efforts. The present Ariki Tafua (then not yet chief, but 
known as Pa Ragifuri) was assisted to get there, as also Pa Korokoro. 
It is the custom that if a mao wins through and reaches the chief to 
press nose to his knee, then the fray scops. It is said "a man has 
entered to the chief, the shelter of commoners ” (ta^a/a Am uru At /t 
arih\ U man ^ faJsaare/a). It is taptt to Strike a man when he is 
thus near a chief; if it were done the chief would be angry. It is the 
custom also for no resistance to be made by the atoning party. 

In the case mentioned above the rest of ^ men were revived by the 
women of the other side. This is the function of women on such 
an occasion, the natives say, to restore the men who have ^nted or have 
become exhausted under the rough treatment. This docs not bear 
out Crawley’s theory chat it is the bride’s own sex that show the most 
animosity to the lavisbers. It is actually the reverse, 
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Ad amusing sidel^ht on the position of people of rank in TiJeopu 
is given by tbe statement of a commoner to me. He said, ** When 
the atoning party comes, the sons of chiefs in it are beaten only 
by sons of chie6. We do not sttike them, lest they rise up and strike 
us back, and we have to go off to sea.” 

After the aalai has been delivered and its representatives have 
pressed noses to the chief’s knee, the party returns home. They do 
not wait to be fed as in most cases of visiting. 

The who became Nau Roqoifo eloped from Potu sa Taumako 
one night with her bver of the Niumatio house of Namo. Part of 
the mala was taken early in the morning to the houres of the Ariki 
Taumako, Pa Motuata and Pa Tarikitoija. Three people went to the 
first, two to the second and one to the third, in each case crawling » 
the man, pressing noses with him and announcing the marriage. 
The woman was of the house of Vaikava, of qatotiu, and these were 
preliminary announcements out of defecence to the three branches of 
the chiefly house of the dan to which the woman belonged. The 
actual melai gift wu taken in a crowd of about twenty people to Pa 
ijatotiu. Pa Saukirima and others crawled into the house and pressed 
their noses to the knee or to the face of the girl's guardian. Pa 5auki> 
rlma, w an impomnt dder, was lifted up before be could reach the 
other man's knee and they gteeted each other face to flice. By these 
little acts of personal discrimination, so simple in performance and so 
difficult to d^cribe briefly, the Tikopia sense of eli(]uette and subtle 
diflerentiation of rank is made evident. The elderly woman in 
Vaikava with whom the girl had been living, angry that she had 
gone, seized a billet of wood and struck at the women of the 
pany. They pushed and pinched a little and then separated, the 
men not interfering. There was no maltreatment of the male 
section of the visitors. 

THE "OVEN OP JOINING" 

The importance of food in the ceremonial life of the Tikopia has 
already been demonstrated. Hardly any ritual affaic is complete 
without the making of an oven. The first item in the marriage 
ceremony after the atoning gift is ” the oven of joining." It is de¬ 
scribed as U umu tasaMimja or A ama taaoMI. It is made the morning 
after the girl has been taken to her husband's bouse, and as the 
indicates, it represents the initial celebration for the pair who have 
entered into the bonds of marriage. Just as the smearing with tut- 
meric is in a way tbe formal acceptance of the bride by the man's 
people, so the preparation of this oven is the formal ptoclamation of 
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the union. It is an affair entitely of the husband’s fiumly, the food 
not being sent away to any other household. 

It is described also as the uau fakapariki, “ the oven of the woman 
who will be embraced in the night,” or “the oven of the husband 
who is going to his wife.” This is an indication of another aspect of 
its function—it prefaces the first formal consummation of the union. 
If the pair have been sweethearts before, then they probably have 
had intercourse already, but especially if the bride hu been reft from 
her family without collusion on her part, then she may be unwilling 
to receive her husband. From Pa Penuataca I received a description 
of what happens in such a case. He said: “ The oven of joiniog is 
made in the daytime, and when night comes on the land the husband 
goes to his wife. But when he has had his wife left in darkness for 
him (abducted) and the woman does not desire him, then when the 
man goes to stay by her side, she rums her face to the wall and pre¬ 
sents her back to him. But she does not stay alone, she is surrounded 
by the rdatives and held down lest she run. The man, too, goes to 
hold his wife down. Now when the oven of joining has bMn made 
and the land is dark, the band of brothers of the man come and sit at 
the side of the married pair, They sit and sit there until the relatives 
of the household are asleep. They then speak to the man. They 
do not speak aloud lest the woman hear, but they nudge him gently 
to go to his wife. His brothers grip the woman, When she sees 
the man has risen to come to her, she too rises to By. But she Is 
gripped by the brothers of the man and pulled down, made to lie 
down. They grip her arms and press upon her, they grasp also her 
legs and puU them apart. The woman shrieks, but as she shrieks 
someone grips her and blocks her mouth. While her legs are held 
down her belt is unwound, and the man enters her. How the woman 
kicks I (the native word taparaki really expresses the sound made by 
the knocking of her limbs on the dry coconut matting). Such are 
the customs of this land, customs of the tuku pMn\ the abduction, 
when both parties are ignorant. Now the woman does not 
object; the man has arrived there; the woman objects only 
before the man has reached her, when the two of them have not 
embraced before.” The woman is not ashamed the next day, it 
is said, since only the /an taina of the man, his band of brothers, 
were there to see. If the woman does not object to intercourse 
with her husband on this night, then they do not assist him; 
they are there simply to see that she docs not run, and to help in 
overcoming her resistance. 

This marital rape must not be interpreted as In any sense a com¬ 
munal affair. The husband is the only one to have intercourse with 
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tbe woman, and any suggesdon ocherwise ii Rpugrumt to these 
people. There is nothing to suggest either chat the aversion of the 
woman is feigned i her resistance to a strange man is quite compre. 
henaible, This is still another piece of evidence for the reality of her 
abduction. 

At this initial stage of the marriage the virginity of the bride is a 
matter of some moment. In the first place, if the husband has had 
any hand in the selection of the woman who has been abducted, he 
will probably have chosen one whom he believes not to have had 
intercourse with ocher men already. **ln this land, if a man is 
sensible, and hears that a woman is going with another man, he does 
not wish to marry her.” This is perhaps an ideal statement, because 
in the case of many marrisges I learned that the woman had been the 
mistress of someone else before. The evaluation of virginity has 
been discussed in the pteceding chapter. 

At the time of the oven of joining some of the young people who 
have been associates of the married pair sometimes go and dance at 
the wedding. This is not to honour the married pair, but to slander 
them in humorous style. They are vilified in song for having 
deserted the ranks of the faka, for having given up their freedom 
and the joys of the bachelor state.^ At the marriage of Pa Roqoifo 
some of the bachelors of the woman’s village and of IUvei)a 
formed a party to go and taiw^utu^ The reason was that some 
time before the girl had been one of the leaders in a dance patty 
directed against the bachelors, and had jova, that Is, had per¬ 
formed a kiod of pas sml with characteristic movements of the 
outstretched arms. This was pact of a conventional declaration 
of her contempt of men and marriage. So when she took a 
husband the young men had their chance for revenge. Ksvaldua 
said, “A gill who wishes to marry will not This is 

an exaggeratfoo, of course, but tbe incompatibility of the two attitudes 
lays her open to scorn-songs. The young men came and danced 
around the house, singing some improvis^ compositions, They 
were nor scolded or driven o? by the relatives, as sometimes happens, 
The gill was not espedaUy ashamed or angry; though she did not 
laugh, she just looked cross. 

One iocideoc was significant A young man, Pokia, started with 
the party, but fell out oo the way. He was ashamed because the girl 
had been his mistcess—“he carried tobacco to her.” Later 

she had deserted him for the lover who became her husband. 

* This sppfdiJRurcs in feeling lo the b««dng of tin cans when « newly married 
couple fctura home—« eusroiB followed ic counuy dlstcios by the British of the 
Andpodea. 
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Hete are the songs chat were song on this occasion : 

Tafito: Whue tw the experu of the dance 
I look and look for tbeis 

Kupu: It I Wail the cry 
The stupid woman 

This is a song composed by Pa Niuatu. It mocks the woman fot 
hiving married, and calls for dancers to come and display their derision. 
Another song used the common metaphor of earii^ which is 
applied to a person who marries or who desires the love of a near 
r^clve. The sot in its raw state is extremely bittet; it is tendered 
mild only by steeping It in the waters of the lake. 

Ttfitt : Your tol wlU be stcaped foe you 
Left In TaJ It will be iteeped 
Carried to the Siku 
The Siku there In Rave^a 

KHpa: Observe (he land crab of the woods 
It cats toi and Is relecred. 

Here the metaphor of the bitter fruit is applied to the actions of 
the girl, and is carried consistently throughout the song. The tcfex> 
ence to Tai and to the sikut the shelf in the lake, axe simply inserted 
for the sake of euphony. And just as the crab (it is said) is rendered 
unfit for food because it eats soi^ so the woman is tendered unfit for 
the company of others by her union. In actual fact in the present case 
the woman had not married a close relative ; the song was used as a 
general taunt without specific reference. The next song is of the 
fittka type, frankly outspoken. 

Tafito : One hears thsi It is small 
The vuivs worked through 
With which you have copulated 
And made eraculation. 

Kfpa: The desire of man 

Intwfcrcs. interferes with me 
The ni-us^ sprung 
No longer stirs. 

This is a song of the women, and must have been sung on this 
occasion because of its general bawdy reference, which would be 
rather embarrassing to the married couple. The theme of the song 
is that a man goes to a woman, has intercourse with her and the act 
of ejacuktioQ completed, rises to go. Once the At-tnp has sprung 
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it does not move agun. This is a jeer by vomen at the inabilicy of 
men to return immediately after detumesccncc to the satisfaction of 
theii desire. 

THE FEAST 

One of Che most important events of a marriage is the the 
enormous mass of food accumuJated by the biidegioom*s ^rnjly 
and utiliaed as presents and as meals. Ihis is similar in form and in 
ftmction to the tfrja at the initiation of a boy, the treatment of which 
has already been described. Families of rank always collect this mass 
of food, but commoner families may use their own discretion. If a 
family is wealthy, it makes the : If not, then the oven of joining 
alone is made. For the marriage of sa Rat]oifo it was made, since 
not only was the house wealthy, but the bridegroom was the jnmks 
lama, the eldest son. In such a case his kanfi a paila come to his aid. 
With families of commoners the tttfa may be delayed until some time 
after the marriage in order to give them time to accumulate supplies. 
With chiefly fu^es it is diflereot, since they always have some stocks 
of food in hand. 

At the marriage of la Roqoifo the assembling of the food took 
place on the same day as the oven of joining. The relatives came in 
with their loads of tktc,puiaka, bananas and yams and put them in 
a heap outside the house, The married couple were sitting wirhin. 
The organization was In charge of members of the bridegroom’s own 
family, They gave directions to the party who went out to get 
supplies, *' Go and dig the yams in such and such a place,” ” Cut the 
bunch of bananas which is ready in such a place,” and so on. 
All day there was a busy scene, people assembling from all parts of 
the island. Nau Taumako, a daughter of che family, brought a con* 
tribution from her household. Her husband, the chief, did not come 
as cook, but was represented by Rimakoroa. For ceremonies of 
commoners chiefs do not sRend, but send their sons instead. 

The next day came the preparation of the main feast. There was 
an atmosphere of activity and excitement through Raveqa and Namo, 
focussed on the two households of gatotiu and Roqoifo. In the 
former the work in connection with the mats {mroa) (see below) was 
toward, in the latter the work of the ^ 90 . As always there were people 
closely related to both families, and they had to decide which t^y 
would assist, So, going along che path with other people one heard 
the question, “ Ate you going to the mr^a or to the ^ ” Men and 
women had diflerenc parts of ^e work to do. The women scraped 
taro and peeled bananas, the men grated them up and chopped pidaka 
and breadfruit. Hiere were two gtoups-^^hac for the pielimuiaiy 
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prepatatioQ of the aw food aod that for the gating of it. At the 
Utter about ten men were engaged, with boyt to assist them. Gcatets 
had been borrowed from other vilUges up and down the coast, as 
the custom is. As in the case of inidacion, there is a distinction 
between the cooks who come by virtue of their wives being daughters 
of the ^mily and those who come because their wives are tama fapu 
of the family. The former are joks foi mstua^ the latter soko fai 
tuaiina. Pa Penuacata was in the Utter category, his wife being from 
the house of Kamota, and her mother being from Niumano. This 
extension of the category of cooks as far as the husbands of one’s 
nieces in the female Une is to be correlated with the extent of the Ubour 
power demanded at such a feast. 

On this occasion an Incident occurred which is typical of the keen 
sense of dignity possessed by TikopU of rank. I saw after k time that 
Pa Penuataia wu missing from the group of workers, and enquired 
for him. I was told, ” Perhaps he is annoyed that the oven was 
kindled before he came.” This appeared to be the case. He had 
withdrawn in dudgeon because the other cooks had not waited for 
him, a man of precnier rank. 

The drsc oven of the day is the ” oven of awakening ” {umn 
drarafa^). This provides food for the workers. The second oven 
is ” the great oven ” (umtf ieut), the food from which is taken wholly 
to the house of the woman’s family. The third oven is the ” oven 
of mats ” {uvu o a which is made in the evening after the receipt 

of gjfb from the bride’s family. The food from it is taken to them 
by the groom’s people. From the midday oven a gift is made to 
the chief of the bride’s clan. It is called /t Mowta^, the usual term 
for a food gift to a chief, customary on any occasion of note. It 
consists of a Urge basket of cooked food, a bunch of sprouting coco> 
nuts and perhaps some sticks of sugar-cane. 

THE BARTER OP THE BRIDE 

The economics of the marriage ceremony ate as complicated as 
those of inidacion or of mourning. In addition to the transference 
of large quantities of food, valuables of several kinds aUo pass to 
and fro. The principal element transferred from the bridegroom’s 
house is what is known as fe kerva. Ordinarily this term simply 
means property, but as is the TikopU habit, the generic term has aJso 
a specific connotation. It consists of a sec of wooden bowls and coils 
of sinnet, with paddles tied to them. These gifts are plainly termed 
“ the payment for the woman ” (ft tawi o ft fafine)^ the native word 
applying to situations of ordinary exchange. The description does 
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ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPAL RELATIONSHIPS 
AT THE MARRIAGE OF SA ROqOIFO 
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Katoarara 


a Maniva 
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Vailakame Pa Tekaumata Nau Miniva ^ P* MANiVA Pa Fbtu Pa MATArji 


Matruoa 


KoTE.-^Pot reaaons of apace some nanes menrioncd in the deseripiive eeccuet have been omitted. 
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not mesa of coarse that the voman is really bought. As the material 
in earlier chs^ts has made perfectly dear, a wife in Tikopia is a free 
agent, In no tbe property of her husband to a gre&ter degree 
than he is hers. This sec gifts represents a kind of fonnal equi- 
Talent to her family for the of her serrices. She goes to Uve 
with her hasband*s people, and these gifts make a show of reimbux6e> 
meat to bet trolly. The fact chat it b formal rather than accoal 
barter is shown by the sbe the later return present, which to a la^ 
extertt repays what the groom*$ people give. 

Bowh and slnoet am assembled in tbe house of the head of the 
groom’s hunily, conaibutions being brought by kinsfolk with yalue 
in rough pre^rtiofi co their doseneas of rebrionshjp. There b the 
usual long di^ssion as to what items shall be presented to certain 
people of tbe ocher group. At the marriage of $a Ilo 2 ]oifo there 
were a large number of people to be thus accommodated, and Pa 
Saukirima, an old wise in sud) matters, said to Pa Faiaki, who 
was rather impetuously putting forward dalms of various men, 
** Don’t raise their osmes, broritei. Sit down and be quiet 1^0 
are a lot of pec^le to be tbouglu of.” (Text S. 6.) 

The goods are divided into three sets : 

M Mans u mih —goods of tbe chief. 

t! hr** Jm mMtm a 

u hr** Jo taahm —mi>rivrr*> btether's goods. 

The present for the chief is sent because tbe woman is of his clan 
and has been contributing to his welfare. '\x is very carefully chosen. 
If the maid has already bm carried to him^ then the hraa is “ bound 
to bis son.” At the raarriage referred to a similar gift to that of the 
chief was sent to Pa Tarikitoija because of his rank in tbe clan. Ten 
other sets of property were allotted to ocher men of the fd matm 
group. The accon^noying genealogy (Genealogy VIU) shows the 
prindpal relations inrc^Ted on this ocrasion. <^£is were made to ; 

j. Pt Tekauua (Other’s bietbcr of ^ gid), 

4. Pa Vaftava (£uber of tbe gid ; vena to (be aunt of the girl and to 

MaiTDi^ bn Am, dflce m reality bet £uber tm dead). 

). Pa qatocra (beber’s hrodm). 

6. Pae Sao. 

7. PaPaxekofe. 

5. Pa Podma. fTbese kec throe sea got ^fta trough dKu vim, who were 

aiawCT of tbe bode’a mcKber. ^wy wore eberofore Ethers c£ hers.) 

y. Pa Maatra. 

to. Pa Feoi. 
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11. Pa Mata^i. (These three men are the chief represenUhTca of the branches 
of the house of Maniva^ the meisbcn of vhkh aze the ** eooka of the 
house of 0 *^^ ’* M account of a formet inaaiage. In eonmeot on 
the preseouiion of glAa from the house of the bridegroom to these 
folk vhose linkage is vith the house of the bride, it was said, Cooks 
in this land are nerer rejected.) 

T2. Pa Re^ituifo. (The reason for seoding him property was that he was the 
raptesentati^ of the house of F^cumaru, and each of the priodpal 
groups of the elan was remembered, however tenuous their claims by 
kinship ought be. The head of the house to which Rorioifo belonged 
was Pa Nlumano, and hr was also senior elder to the Adki Tauenako. 
He regarded ic as consistent with bis dignity therefore to assume the 
burden of the marriage gifts and to distribute them through all the 
prineipel families of the cbin> to which both bride and bridegroom 
belong.) 

Pa Nukufuti. 

14. Pa Panspa. 

I j . Pa Slamano. (T^ese three men were of the foi tmliiia group. The t«fih 
or foundation of them was Pa Nukufuti, the mother of the bride 
having been his true sister. Pa Panapa and also Pa Kamota are of the 
same house, aa Sa^a, The fonner received a present, bat the latter 
did not have one allotted to him sinee his wife was the sister of the 
bridegroom's father. He therefore came as cook to the bridegroom’s 
group, in obedience to his neater tie. Pa Slamano was induded 
because his mother was the fothcr’s sister of Pa Nukufoi:. The special 
reason for sending a gjf^ to him was that he was living In the house of 
bis dead moiber’s brother (the father of Pa Nukufuti) in the village 
of Asa^a.) 

This is the complete list of the people to whom koroa were sent 
from the bridegroom’s group. It shows on the one hand the com¬ 
plexity and wide range ^ the kinship ties involred, and on the other 
the differentiation made on the basis of individual circumstances. 
Again ic demonstrates how the active recognition of kinship may be 
correlated with the situation of rank and wealth. 

The acraegements for the distribution of the property follow much 
the same course as has been described for the ceremony of initiation. 
The goods are set out on mata paito, the technical term used being 
verOy the most common meaning of which is to lower down. Here 
It can be best translated as to orientate towards. As each set of goods 
is placed in position, ic is announced clearly, “ U / The property of 
. . This is done that there may be no mistake, that the people in 
the house may know dearly the desrinacion of each gift. Various 
persons from the group of cooks are selected to carry the bowls and 
cord to the houses of the recipients, and instructions ate given accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. In the case of Pae Sao, for instance, it was 
arranged that the gift should be carried to his house and put there, 
if he happened to be helping his neighbour Pa i^atotiu, then the 
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airier was to go next door and anouoce: “ The property P^e Sao 
has been stood in his dwtUing.” If, on the other hand, he happened 
to be in AS11]» helping his btothet-in-to Pa Nukufuu. then ^meone 
would tell him there what had been done. Such ait^gmg demands 
a great deal of discussion, ar^mcnt and contradiccoo, but this is 
the means by which the organization works. 

The nuinbci of people fot whom piovision is r^e in this tray 
varies according to the weUth and discteoon of 
btidegrooro’s &mi!y. The patents and tnie mother’s bxoch^ rf 
the l^de, as weU as the chief of het clan, arc sure to be indudcd, 
but for less immediate relatives it is often a matter of uncertainty. A 
man does not know if a gift is going to be made to him or oM until 
the moment of distribution. If in such circumstances he finds bm- 

5elfinthelistoftecipjentshispleasute,the nauv« say. great. A 

man of the clan has waited and waited, and there I hi8 fa« 1^ been 
lifted up. his reputation has been uncoyered; that is handsome. 
The fa«o£ which is most operative here is the compbi^t pwd to a 
person’s inditdduaUty by singling him out fot this attenuon. Hence it 
^as if a cloak has been removed from his reputation, aUowmg it to 
be seen in pubUc. The bent head, the token of modesty and shame, 
on be converted into the uplifted face, assured of meetmg the ^es 
of others since the name of the owtwr has been lemem^d. T^s 
aspect of the matter marks two general points—t^ dasticiiy tt^ 
convention allows in the interpretation of kinship obhgations, and the 
subtle linkage between kinship and personal status given by trws* 
lating recognition of kinship ties into terms of public reputation. 
The selection of a person as the recipient of gifts on the basis of 
kinship is both an index of his public worth and an increment 


The kms are carried off in the late afternoon with parcels of fo^ 
from the The time of departure depends on that at whi^ the 
cooks have arrived in the morning and also on the efficiency M the 
people in charge. Some of the sets of kana may be delivered in a 
batch if several of the tecipienCs are known to be in the same house- 
One of the cooks then seeps forward and announces the desrinatiOT 
of each package, “ The prop^ of So-and-so. . • Aft« 
distribution is over he may recite a formula known as the onori^ a 
conventionaJ uecerance of abasement: 


1 C8( ten times ycu: rxctttnent. 

According to his wish, too, he may go and press noses wiA the 
principal people in the house, though this polite gesture is not 
essential. 
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Tii Gift of tbt Afs//.—On the Eame day as the property is presented 
from the groom^s people the relatives of the bri^ make gifts in 
return. These are spoken of under the collective name of (pan- 
danus mats). Three types of gifts arc involved here. From the 
house of the parents of the girl and from that of her immediate 
inoiher*s brother come large mats, one from each, which ate known 
as the matm mef}a principal mats). The hraly of the giri present 
also another large mat known as the The ordinary transladoo 

of this term is head-rest or pillow, but in this case the name is applied 
metaphorically ; this mat is kept in the house of the newly married 
couple as the property of the bride. In addition several other mats 
and a large pile of bark-cloth sheets and girdles are contributed by 
vadous members of the fei matua and fai tuatiTta group associated with 
the bride. There may be eight or more mats altogether. The gifts 
of the f<d matua are made into one packet and those of the fai tuatina 
into another and they are carried separately. If the marriage is an 
affur of chiefly houses, then a chief makes his mt^a separate from those 
of commoners in the patent category. People of Name will make a 
separate package ftom those of ^vega etc. also. The cooks associ¬ 
ated with the fai matm group assist it by contributions of bark-cloth; 
they have received their slure of the keroa. The cooks associated 
with the bridegroom’s family, however, do not help to make up the 
karoa \ a great deal of the burden of the has fallen on them, unlike 
the cooks of the woman’s family. This is an iUusttarion of one of 
the principles which animate the folftlment of kinslup obligations in 
Tikopia—that the contributions should be considered as part of a 
series, and that services and rewards between dif^rent sections should 
be roughly equivalent. 

The merjA are brought from the house of the bride’s people by 
two women, one of whom catties the contribution of the fai matua 
group and the other of the fai iuatina. 

'Hieir arrival is watched for vtxy keenly and announced to the 
bride and others, it is a dramatic moment. As the Arst woman 
comes close to the house she slips off the bands which have kept the 
load on her back. The bride runs to her, goes down on her knees, 
throws her arms round her waist and begins to waiL It is their first 
meeting since she has left her Other’s house. The woman gives her 
a blow with her fist, then sinks down and pillowing her head on the 
girl’s back begins to wail too. Such was the scene as 1 saw it, illus¬ 
trated in the photograph (Plate XIV). The wailing, which takes the 
form of a dirge, goes on for some time, until the second woman comes 
up. When I saw it, she arrived on the scene rather too early and was 
t^d TO wait a little. Then the same little drama is enacted. The 
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blow tad Ae weeping ifc customiiy, bot the wotoca, who 4ie the 
gid's MM, lie add to be reillf logry because of her flight. One of 
those I siw looked 6a6u:xij inuoyed, and there appeared to be some 
foeli^ of initation. The nahTes say th« the une^cted departure 
of the bride does mean tension between dsc two fiunilies. 

After the bundles have been s« down they are opened by repte- 
sentatives of the groom’s fiunily and the concents apportioned among 
the contributors to the hna. The maha awjtf go to people who haw 
given partiodar help. Again, if a man has suflcied injury m the 

capture of the bride, he will be remembered by giving him a mat. The 

only is kept as the bed-mat of the bride. Mats and bark-cloth 
form thus an equivalent b exchange for bowls and sinnet, though 
each prescncatioQ is viewed by the natives as being ind^dent The 
women who bring the arc given a coil of linnet each fcom 
the stock of che groom’s father for thdr trouble. This gift they do 
not reciprocate, but take home without more ado. It is tetined the 
tecum-^ cf the mat-carrying women.” 

The ai^a, which comprises an immense quantity of food, is not 
repaid directly. It is said “ The ^ is not tedptoai^; that is its 
purchase, the which ace brought.'* There is in addition a 
«t«in smaE amount of food made by the family of the bride and 
presented to that of the groom. 


SUBSIDIARY Gins EXCHANGES 

The aspect of the marriage ceremony which bulks largest is the 
transaction involving the giving of food of the tftw, the Aoroa and the 
me^. There are, however, a number of other transactions, some of 
which assume the characttr of patent exchanges, others of which are 
more in the nature of noicdprocated gifts, and which do not involve 
the parridpuioQ of the U^e number of pec^ as in che former 
instances. 

Fakatora.’^-Oa ri» day on whkh the woman i$ carried ofl, or on 
the next day, if the distance is g»t, riK sismrs of the bridegroom 
bring bark-cloth sheets and girdles. The former ate skins for the new 
wife, the latter waist<Iochs for the husband. The ^ is mrmed 0 
fakatara, meaning litetaily those things which cause to undo ox change 
the clothing. In ocher words they are subsricum garments. This is 
a gift, customary in form, but lepieseming ftie goodwill of the women 
to thdr new sister-in-law and to their broriKT. Ko terum gift is 
made to it. The oa^ of the Jokaton gift is given in the sacred 
myth, the Kai Tapu, which is the most imporaot tak of riie doings 
of the gods. In this the sisters of one of the gods brought along 
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two rtiy ncck-offiamcnts, in a kit. Th« story is that these were the 
fakaiara of old and that nowadays they have been replaced by bark- 
doth. 

When the two women come with their bundles of 
me^a on their backs, each carries under her arm a number of pieces of 
bark-cloth. They are ** a fakamaru faitt ki a potu mami ” (waist-cloths 
set upon little bark-cloth sheets). The term faitt refers to the custom of 
laying one piece of cloth on top of another to form a bundle. Hence 
the name of this gift—“ the piling up of property.” The pieces of 
bark-cloth have been given by various women of the bride’s house to 
be handed over to the sisters of the bridegroom. The carrier takes 
one from beneath her arm and hands it over. ** Your property 
which has been bound to you from . . The women then wail 
together. When they have finished each of the sisters of the man 
goes and fetches a coU of linnet or a string of beads and hands it over 
as a redptocal gift for the female relative of the bride. It is not a 
material point if the donors of bark-doth are narta of the bride or her 
sisters. Before the gifts ate brought each is designated by the donor 
as being for some particular woman in the groom’s household— 
“ the property of the daughter in . . Nothing is given without 
this indication. Some women may receive two such gifts or more 
and redprocate them accordingly. 

Tf Uaiu the day after the all the people go out 

and catch fish. Food is prepared in the house of the bride’s parents 
and also at the house of the man, and the two lets are exchanged. 
This food is termed the the fishing-oven, the verb ririu 

describing the action of catching fish with the hand-net used by 
women. In olden days the food prepared at the house of the bride’s 
parents was carried down to the shore and the fishing party ate there. 
The food from the bridegroom’s house was carried straight to that 
of the bride. 

Te Faao ^.—The next item in the series of reciprocal presentations 
is the This consists of food prepared at the bridegroom’s 

house and carried to the house of the bride’s parents. This used to 
take place a couple of days after the umu rirvr^. In the interval the 
new wife was supposed not to eat. “ She fasts for her parents,” It is 
said. This is to be understood as abstention from ordinary meals, 
but not from nourishment altogether. The existence of such a con¬ 
vention is further evidence of the affection that dutiful daughters are 
expected to bear towards their parents. Nowadays the is not 

prepared on separate days, but consists of a gift of food divided off 
from the main body of the <r^a. 

The fawT)a, which consists of one or mote very large baskets, is 
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«xtrtmely hetvy. It is cankd by the bode, vho is assisted by some 
other women, and it may be * seveie ax on their strength- People 
ixj “ when the woman arrives, she is completely exhausted from the 
burden of the Sotne women date backaches and vanous 

strains from tl^ carrying of this burden. 

The reciprocal grit is made the next day. Early in the afternoon 
the is ready and a large mass of food is sent over to the bride- 
groom’s household. Thri h teriDed theof the 
valent grit, and is distributed among the relatives of the bridegroom, 
who then disperse to their own houses. Later in the afternoon 
the bride herself tenims to h« husband bearing the ta^a (in 
ordinary speech this is the oarw of the little basket in which people 
keep betel or other smaU efects; its ceremonial meaning is difficult 
to mlate to this). The /epe is a single basket set asiik from t^ 
oven, and k is intended to pro^ food fot the actual household 
of the bridegrowD. Somerimes tvo/amja have been sent—one to 
the parents and one to tb; mother’s brofoer of the bride. Then two 
ate sent back in addition to the two repayments of the Aw?". 

HUSBAND AND WIFE AFTER THE WEDDING 

The description of the cconoouc exchanges may inttrrupted 
here in order to consider the poririon of the newly roamed pair. The 
act of consummarion and the soi^ ot scorn by young people have 
already been discussed, but there are certain other aspects to be con- 
sideted, apan from these moie dramaric episodes. The position of the 
newly married pair at this time is one some embarrassment. They 
am the centre of acttntioo, ii« object of the very elaborate ceremonies 
that have taken place around them, and yet, except in a few particulars, 
they arc not allowed to partkipate. T^ remain inacove, and appear 
shy and uneasy; they sit together in a comet of the house and move 
very little. The bride eqjedally appears bashful. 

Apart from the wave of social interest directed upon them by the 
feet of union, the bride and her groom may have another reason 
fot embafrassmeoL Tl« evaluation of virginity in Tikopia has 
already bwn discussed. If the bride has been really abducted or has 
before the mao has had access to her, then the consummation 
of the marriage givm a test of her physical condition. If he finds his 
wife a virgin, then he rejoices. ** The man exults tiiat the woman is 
his; he has ac<{uiied the woman.” In former times be might dip 
his finger in the blood and smear It like turmeric on his forehead j 
nowadays a white blossom, hardy unfolding its petals, will be 
stuck in the hair above his brow. So adorned he walks around out- 
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side house in the swa^eiing in the possession of the 

treasure that no other man has touch^. The twt has not opened 

bud i it is compared to the woman.’* 

Another custom is aJso associated with this. In the morning one 
of the female relaciTes of the bridegroom, as the wife of his mother’s 
brother, takes the skirt which the bride has worn during the night, 
washes it in the sea till it is free of the stains it has received and h^gs 
it up ostentatiously on one of the beams of the house. This also 
bears witness to all comers that the bride has a good name. 

If the husband finds his wife a virgin it is sdd, “ Ku taka ko na 
ro^o'' meaning that his reputation is increased, but if she has been 
d^orated before, it is said, “ There is no reputation for him.” This 
bears out the point previously made that the evaluation of chastity in 
Tikopia is in the interests of the man and not of the woman. 

If a girl is brought to a man and they have not known each other 
before marriage, but on having intercourse he finds her not a ^gin, 
then he may issue a formal protest. On the day of the when 

the large basket Is ready to be carried to the house of the woman’s 
parents, he takes the edge of it and breaks it in two. It is then carried 
ofi*. When the patents see the broken top of the basket, they are 
greatly ashamed. “ They quiver in shame because their daughter has 
gone in a bad state, she has no reputation.” The husband appears to 
take no ocher action, such as beating his wife, and there is no other 
organized procedure available. If the girl is not a virgin because her 
husband has been her lover prior to marriage, then nothing at ail is 
said about it. 

There are many cases of course where the groom knows the 
futility of eapecting to be the first to possess his bride. I have the 
impression that ic is usually at the marriages of people of rank, which 
attract much more attention than those o£ commoners and arc more 
feequendy preceded by abduction of the girl, that the tokens of 
virginity are most often sought and most frequendy displayed. 

A stnall ceremony takes place when che oven of joining has to be 
uncovered, When the food is cooked the bride is led by the hand 
by a woman of her husband’s household out to the cookhouse co 
take the top off the oven. When I saw her she did not look at the 
crowd gathered around, but kept her head downcast as she went and 
performed the task. This r^resents the formal initiation into the 
economic life of her new home. Tending the oven is an important 
part of every wife’s work, and hei inducrion into it by her husband’s 
female reladves is a conventional token of the co-operation that must 
hencefonh exist between them. 

A touching incident of the meal of the oven of joining is the 
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attendance o£ a number young bachelors and ^Is, who gather in 
a comer tiin mactied couple and eat from the same basket as 
they. This is teemed tl^ Mai Jahammae ata U taka^ the food of part¬ 
ing from the state ; it is a faxewcil meal. It is curious 

how much sentmieni the Tikopia expend on the entry into marriage. 
The freedom and the gaiety of bachelor days appeal to them gready, 
this particularly pexh^ because of the limited opportunides for 
amusement which ofler when they have once taken on matrimonial 
obligations. 

Another parting feast of much the same kind is known as the 
purtiio. J did not observe one of these, but was told that it takes 
place before marri^. A crowd of yotu^ men and girls meet 
together bringiog food and b«el mstciiaL The occasion is said to 
be the approaching tnarriage of a young man, but it Is difficult to see 
how ibis could be known much in advaocn. I have the impression 
that the initiative is taken eitbet by a young man who is coatemplatir^ 
marriage bimself or who suspects it of someone else. The youi^ 
people eat together, drink coa»at milk and chew betel with a great 
amount of talk. They may also sing and wail together over their 
approaching sepaiatiocL “ Great is the wailing c^ ibc unniarried; he 
has dwelt in the path married men; be has dwelt in the path 
lading to old age ; hut the umnafned stand ^act.^ 

The bride’s fersc visit co her parents’ home again takes pbure with 
tbc/t»^, She goes into the hou» and wails together with the 
members of bet fantily, then she sleeps the night with them and 
returns the next day to her husband with the farfa. While she is 
<ra ying with bet pec^ she is instructed by them in the correct 
behaviour to her husband’s relatives. " You treat properly the Aac 
a pojto of your imn,” they say to her; “ do not spread evil talk about 
them le£t we do not wish to go near you: do not turn away from his 
people; speak smoothly to them,” and so on, 

Before g<^ back to ber husband’s house, the bride charges her 
garments for others supplied by her mother or one of her other 
relatives. The new ** hHh ipg in vtiich ihe was dressed before leaving 
her husband’s home is md remains as the property of the 

voman who supplies these fresh garments. If the bride’s father or 
other close patcilfoeal relative is a lirual elder, then be may put a leaf 
drdet of cordyline round her neck and recite a formula over her to 
inftufg her b^hh utd prosperity, Pa Qatotiu did so for the girl feom 
Vaikava and for hex compaoioos. 

The preparation of t^ food in return for the /aaatfa means a very 
busy day for the of the womaxi and their rekuves. This is 

particularly the case if, as at cbe RoQCdfo marriage, the food is sent on 
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the sime d&y as the mats. When it was ready at i]atotiu the tide was 
high and a search was made £or canoes to caicy the food over the 
lake. But by this timp eyenicg was drawing near and all the available 
craft had gone out to set nets. There was great Irritatioa on the part 
of the people who had been getting the baskets ceady. Some went 
off to search for canoes, others on various pretexts slipped away to 
their houses and left a conscientious few to fulminate. At last Pa 
Niata went oS to Name to bring back a vessel. It was one of the 
few occasions on which I had seen the organization of a ceremony 
break down. Generally it was sustained at the cost of much dis¬ 
cussion and running about. This rims there was a long wait, di$* 
tressing to the people in cha^e who did not know how they would 
be able to fulhl their obligations. At last Pa Niata returned reporting 
that (10 canoe could be got. Pa Teputa in Namo would not let his 
go and the two of them fought about it—verbally only 1 gathered. 
But Pa Niaca was a man of action. He grabbed a pole, got hold 
of another man, and off they went beariog the food between them, 
It meant wading neatly breast high amid the waves round the point 
of Foi]0 te Koro. From Pa Tekaumata he drew the corc^limcntary 
expression, “ Now that one there is the single sensible person.” 
Then another couple of men were scraped up. Pa Rarovai was 
cursed vigorously for going off to sleep in a house neat by. Someone 
was sent lo rouse him, but he refused to budge, and was cursed again. 
At last the canoe of Pa Few came and the remainder of the food was 
carried down by men and women to it. The bride and her companions 
were keen to go too 5 they were told by the rest of the people to wait, 
but they insisted. At last as it was almost dusk the canoe got away 
with its heavy load. 

Kgtf ,—About the third day after the fano^ food is prepared 
again in the household of the husband and carried to the parents of 
the bride. It is divided fay them among the Jenua fai the folk 
who contributed to the gift of mats. The food is term^ tt ktU, a 
name signifying ordinarily a kit. As usual this is a euphemism, since 
in fact it is a very large basket of provisions. On this occasion the 
bride usually does not go to visit her people, unless she has previously 
not paid a call on her fuatiM. The kite is redptocated by the bride’s 
people on the following day, and io association with this return 
present goes a mass of uncooked food—taro, bread-fruit, etc, This 
latter is known as the This may perhaps best be 

translated as “ causing to set aside the ovens.” It is said chat the 
name is given with the idea that the food which has been gathered by 
the husband’s relatives for their oven will be set on one side (re«) 
on the arrival of the gift of provisions from the wife’s ftmily, This 
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I8.W food is la turn ro procated by ^ hasbtAd*s people on the 

foIIowiAg day or soon sfur by a p resen t of cooked food. 

The ebore is a sunuDiry ^ the gife made at the marriage of sa 
Itoi]<^o. I was grren ao account of a traasactioa known as 

the which is a^^iarently an alteroadTe name for the kttt. 

It was staC^ that a coupk of days af^ the a gift of food is roade 
by the husband’s family to the bride’s &£Dily, on the grounds that the 
has not been yet properly coo^leted. It is said, ** The ar^a is 
still b^g made—it has not been hoished nicely—the m$ena of the 
newly marxied pair is not yet finished’’ Msma as a Tcsb means to 
spttl^ to and here refers to the general dlscussiOQ of the 
marriage, the publidty that attends it. Here the idea is made giirly 
explicit chat the cecemooy public iec(^Qiaon, that its 

dficacy depends to some extent upon a suffidem amount of talk about 
it being in the mouths of people at large. 

Now a pause U ten days or so—some say ooly until tlw 

tenth day after marriage. A basket of food is prepared by the 
husband’s fiunily and pcesented to the funily of the bride. This is 
also called tt kiit. Usually the food is k^t in the house of the 
woman’s parents and eaten by her funily and immediate leladTes 
Aiw the marriage of sa Roqoifb five kete were made on this 
ocosion, thus giving an index to the wealth of the husband’s family. 
One was sent to the Arilri Tautpako, another to Pa qatotiu, others 
to Pa Tekaumata and Fa Manh% while one was also sent to the 
woman’s unck. Pa NukufoiL With the second Aete arrives 

the bride. When the fiumly assemhka to e^ the woman’s father 
says, Go and invite out soo^-law,” thus for the first time taking 
olfidal c^niaance of his existence. The man comes and crawls to 
each impottam member of the ^mily in tum, presses his nose to their 
knee and is gr eeted by them. There is no display of ai^r or im¬ 
politeness on thrir part; be stands now in a telaaon of consult to 
them; they are ail /aatm pmki (see Giaptex IX). The married pair 
sleep in the house of the wife’s Stther for a cot^ale of nights, assist in 
the work of the family, and then return home upon invitation from 
the husband’s kin. 

The term Jutf is nsed for the food gifts of sa Taumako. in Kafika 
and Tafira the gift is termed i^p, which oedinarily applies to a domestic 
food kit. Besides the ptesenc cf food taJrgn to t^ woman’s family, 
there are In the case of a woman from sa Kafika four other 

baskets, one given to the Ariki Kafika, ooe to Pa fUrovi, one to Pa 
Tavi, and one to the Ariki Fa^atere. When the woman is of Tafua 
three other baskets axe sent oS^ ooe to the chief, one to Pa Saukkima 
and one toNau Iasi—the last beii^ the official title of the eldest daughter 
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of the chief of Tafua. Tbc basis of these gifts is of a reiigioas order; 
the7 ate connected •with the Female Fothermore, aa annual 

gift of the same type is made durir^ ceremonies of the sacred season. 
The union of a pair in Tikopia. though not consecrated by religious 
formula, has nevertheless a tel^us sanction, This does not 
operate to prevent husband and wife from severing their pactnetship 
by divorce, but it does tend to perpetuate economic a nd social rela¬ 
tions between the kinship group of the man and the widest kinship 
unit of the wife, her clan. 

A couple of days after the last hu has been pre¬ 
sented and the young people have been living with the woman*s family, 
the household of the husband prepare the oven and carry a basket of 
food to the other house as a gift to pave the way for an invitation to 
the pair to return home. An alternative name for this gift of invita¬ 
tion is sskjriff^^ which means "searching,” The married pair ace 
“ sought ” by their relatives. This gift is of course reciprocated from 
the house of the wife’s father, and with the return presents go the 
husband and wife. 

The visit of the husband to his wife^s people marks the beginning 
of a co-operation with them which will go all through his life. The 
visit and its ceremony serve to revive social relations which have been 
threatened, in fact even temporarily broken by the abduction or elope¬ 
ment of the woman. As described earlier, the natives themselves 
regard the visit as the first move in smoothing over the awkward 
situation of strain which has eiusted during the previous few 
days. 

According to Rivers * intermediate cases of residence between 
patiilocal and matrilocal forms occur •vhta a man goes to live foe a 
time at his wife’s home. He goes on to say: " Sometimes, as in the 
island of Tikopia, the visit to the wife's home is of so short a duration 
that it is probably only a survival of a former coadinon of maeriJocal 
marriage.” This h^thesis, based upon a cursory knowledge of 
the Tikopia institutions, seems purely gratuitous. Out analysis bu 
shown that this initial visit can be explained perfectly well in terms of 
revival of amicable relacioas, and Inauguration of economic co-opera¬ 
tion which is to be a regular feature of the relationship. The visit is 
certainly conventional, but its function is enough, anH is realiaed 
by the people themselves. Why then should it be necessary to postu¬ 
late an antecedent condition of which there easts no other trace at the 
present time in order to explain it ? 

' See and A full deseripuoa of (be rUual oflerings of fo od 

subsequenc to marnsge will be glTCQ in O^ork of tbe Godj, 

' W. H. R. Rivers, article, ** Marriage/' Hasiiega* Bn^Upvia. 
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ABBREVIATED MARRIAGE EXCHANGES 

Tbwe aie ocosion* when the coa^ltteli« of ceremoflial cschangw 
h QOt cankd out The comparadw poverty o( the groups involved 

may cause a cureulmeni, but«1 rule this is in the quantity of the goods 
exchanged rather than in the number of exchanges. The circumstance 

which does lead to abbteviarioo of the ceiemonies is aiher the dose 
kinship of the parties or the previous passage of goods owing to a 

former marriage. , i v.. j 

On the day I landed in Tikcpia a mamage took place, but caused 
very little social because of the arrival of the StMhmt 

Crosf The parties were of dK same kamapmto, both being members 
of the bouse of Fa^rcrt. The woman incidentally was the man’s 
dassifiatory daughter. The marriage took place rather suddenly, as 
the diiJd was in the mother's beUy. Because of the dose relation¬ 
ship of the parties, the usual exchange of htna and did not occur. 

This shows the importance of the group element in the union- Where 

the groups am not separate entities, them is not the same need for an 
intrioce system of exchange to bind thdr members together. 

On the marriage of Nau Vatem to Sauakipurc the was made, 
but the msks and together with the Aww, were omitted. The 
native reason advanced for this was that in the first place the woman 
had been married already and therefore the equivalent had already 
been paid, and secoodly, that her sister had been married previously 
into the ftmily. At first there was some uncertainty about the 
mUi, but b the end it was not taken. The tfptf was not carried to the 
house of die wooian’s people, but was distributed on the spot. Hence 
no reciprocal pit of food was made from the woman’s fismily. From 
the morning oven of the two baskets were filled and, with some 
bundles of sprouting cocwiucs, were carried to the Ariki Tafua m 
Paca. The rest of the food from this oven was consumed by the 
workers present, and the second oven the day was distributed 
among the man’s kau a peitt, also in de&ult of any mroa from the 
woman's bouse. Ihe reason advanced for not making the wrrjj twice 
is that it is prohibited by die Female Deity, the tutelary goddess of 
women. This is given also as the sanction against the remarriage of 
xrtdows_it is not proper that the wcckiing gifts should be made twice. 

Ceremonies of marriage do not in^ly then a mere blind follow^ 
of traditional precedent. primary ol^ect is to give a ^ction 

for the union of two persons, but in tbeii normal form they involve 
also the union of two groups, and in theory the woman is translated 
thereby from the maiden state. When these oormai conditions are 
not operative, then the ctremwif is modified accordingly- Custom 
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And tradition are not $uch rigid monitors in primitive life as they are 
often represented. 

An extension to the custom of securing a bride by capture is that 
termed ftunfakt, entering into each other. It consists la substance 
of the exchange of women, a bride being abducted In return from the 
family of the former ravishers. This custom is particularly common 
among chiefly fenculics—perhaps because they feel that rijeir prestige 
demands it. The wife of the present Ariki Kafika was taken from the 
family of Vaisaikiri with the usual fighting. A little while later the 
people of Tekava, an allied house, took the sister of the Ariki, thus 
squaring the account. It is said that the women are exchanged 
{fattvi)t though this does not seem to lessen the amount of struggUr^ 
involved. In the second case, however, the people admit the justice 
of the abduction. 


POLYCY^JY, ADUtTERY, AND DIVORCE 
Polygyny is a custom which is quite in favour with the Tikopla, 
though at the present rime the Influence of Christianity has diminished 
its incidence. The genealogical records show how practically every 
man of rank ?iad more chan one wife. The grandfather of the 
present Ariki Kaflka had six, and then by report was not content, but 
used to toam the island at night In search of amorous adventure. 
Before the adoption of Christianity the present Ariki Tafua had two 
wives, the second of whom, Nau Nukualofa, he put away by the 
direction of the mission teacher. Pa Feouacuraki had also two wives, 
one of whom, Nau Terara, he sent back with her daughter to hex 
parents’ house. Nau MotoQomua, once a polygynous wife of Pa 
Tauqa, lives in the same village as her former husband, sharing a 
house with her brother, while her young son continues to live with 
his frither. Nowadays Pa Nukuia has two wives and lives with both, 
as also do Pa Ropeaukena and Pa Fenuaone. In Ravei}a too lives 
Nau Sapusapu with her sons, her husband’s two brothers and a son of 
one of these, her husband having taken a second wife and gone to 
live in Faea, changing his name at the same time to Pa Matlnimua. 
This name is shared by his second wife. In a polygynous marriage 
each wife has het own house-name, whether she has a separate dwell* 
ing or not. Practice varies in the latter respect. One of the wives, 
usually the first married, beats the same house-name as her husband, 
and where there Is any question of rank she is the senior. The Tikopia 
have not the custom which obtained among some other Polynesian 
people of granting seniority to a later wife on the basis of her rank from 
her father’s house. Normally in Tikopia the polygynous wives are 
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regarded as of equal status, and in hct since each is supported in 
cececQoiiial afiaits by hex own relatives, such a marriage represents 
two separate unions with the man entering into both. The slight 
differentlatioa of rank is seen mainly on ritual occasions when It is 
the first wife who performs any particular ceremonial, In the cases 
above mentioned, it is the second wives who have been put away. 

The major reason for polygyny is said to be the sexual desire of 
the roan. Someumes if h^ We*s sister comes to help In the nursing 
of their child, be has relations with her and takes her as a second 
wife. The norm of conduct whereby ses relations outside mardage 
ate tsdtiy regarded as permissible to a husband, bur not to a wife, 
means that facilities are provided which sometimes lead to polygynous 
unions. Polyandry on the other hand does not exist In Tikopia and 
adultery by a woman is taken much more seriously. 

The story of the love and marriage of Pa Fenuacara, as he 
told it to me himself, illustrates very well a number of the points that 
have been raised in the course of this ch^ter—the conHia between 
love and respect for parents, the force of desire and the expression 
of jealousy and wounded feeling. 

Before hjs mardage Pa Fenuatara had relations with the girl who 
is now Nau Tauraro. She was quite young at the time. He wanted 
to marry her, but his parents objected, saying that she was only a girl 
and not fit for marriage. The girl desired him very much and he her, 
but he gave in to the wishes of his parents and went to anodier woman. 
Later he brought this mistress home as his wife. On the day of his 
mardage a dramatic incident occurred. Another old fiame of his, 
who had been the object of a transitory passion, rushed up, grasped 
him round the knees and refused to release him. Ar^dly he 
threatened to stick a knife into her throat, but without avail. She had 
no shame—so he said—coming like that before the whole group of 
reladvea on his wedding day. He refused to accept her and his wife 
too objected. But finally such was her persistence that she was 
allowed to remain, and the three of them lived together In the one 
house. After a time his objection to this arrangement and the fdetion 
which arose from it grew so strong that he 1^ his family and went 
to live in Faca. His father was annoyed and seat his teal wife to 
bring him back. He induced her to stay with him there. Thus 
they were until the Ariki sent another messenger, and this time his 
son returned. He declared, however, that being ashamed of all this 
upset, and not desiring the woman, he was going to put off to sea 
and die. When this reached the woman’s ears she left and returned 
to her own family. Since then she has married happily, her husband 
being Pa Raqimatere. This episode had evidently left a deep iro- 
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WEDDING PRESENTS THE BEWAILING OF THE BRIDE 

Sprouuag cocomiis wid bftotnat as conthbated to Cu^cd by hw fcicrac man sinks down aod ih« n«t 

w tbe m&rrisge of ea Roqoifc. wtil togather. ^' 



PA FENUATARA IN THE GARDENS 


Sunmorwti /rom bis dicing to bo photo^n^ed, he has hit hftirbouod 
for work. Oo his cMti is hung s booitc^took m to omsment, and he 
hu a Europeen leeihecbek round his vaist, pertly foe sopporc, end pertly 
for dispby. 
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pfcssioii ofi Pa Fcnuatara j he stressed the strength of the woman’s 
passion and his embarrassment In trying to cope with it. 

After hU marriage and return to his home, he sdll had thoughts of 
his former love. She and his vrife quarrelled and fought whenever 
they met; the girl insisted on coming to the house and there was 
always a scene when she did. One night when Nau Fcnuatara was 
sleeping soundly, he got up and went out to the girl, who had been 
looking for him. The pair went to her house and there had inter* 
course. His wife woke up, and finding her husband missing, rushed 
out in great excitement and began to spread the news wildly from 
house to house. She searched but could not find him. At last he 
came back to Fnd her waiting for him. Then there was a grand scene. 
He explained his absence by saying that he had been in quite another 
place, with a group of men, talking. But he said, I simply lied; 
she knew.” Latet the girl married, but things are not happy between 
her aod her husband, even though they have duldien. And between 
her and Pa Fenuatara there is no pleasant feeling. If they meet in the 
path the girl greets him only with bad words. She consigns him to 
evil deities: “ Husband of a she-devil, where are you going,” she asks 
him angrily. And he jokingly pays her back in kit^. ** May youi 
father eat filch; I excrete in your gullet.” He steps aside from the 
path to let her pass. She ta^s this attitude since she thinks that he 
rejected her j he should have taken her to his house as his wife. 

Even in his own home he does not find rest. “We two who 
dwell here,” he s^d slowly, “things are not eight with us.” His 
wife is extremely jealous of him. If a girl comes and sits down 
beside him, he is angrily scolded for it afterwards; if he jokes with 
another woman, it is a subjea for reproach. So nowadays no un¬ 
married girl comes to Taramoa his house; they know. Only his 
immediate relatives, his cousins and sister visit them. “ But I am not 
angry. I know it is because she desiies me and objects to herself 
and another dwelling together,” be said philosophically. 

I knew that this calm attitude of his was true, for I had seen him 
often bear her reproaches. This story is illumioating as an illuscra* 
tion of Tikopia attitudes, and it indicates the in^ifoctioos in the 
functioning of the marriage mechanism. There ate elements of 
tragedy in the lives of these three people. Pa Fcnuatara and the girl 
cannot forget. To hear him speak, to see the expression on his face 
makes it evident tV>at it i$ a painful su^ect with Itim stilL And I do 
not forget the deep, thoughtful tones in which he said of the girl 
and her husband, They two dwell, it is cot good.” The system 
of marriage in Tikopia, though it usually secures the external con¬ 
formity of the people who are caught up in it, leaves much room 
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for maladjustment. The practice of cartTing off the bride or of a 
man bringing home a woman who meeU his parents’ wishw 
prevent obvious unsuitable marriages from being contrac^. But 
it frequently involves a rude disturbance of former sentiments, a 
wrenching apart of bonds, leaving wounds which never properly 
heaL 

The tenn used for a polygynous marriage is ft mfa. Uterally 
this means “the dwelling”; it is rcaUy an abridged cspiession for 
dweUing doubly ” (mfofaJ^). A man who desires a polygynous 
household is described as «>, literally “ a man wishing 

to make a dwelling.” the polygyny being implied. 

Affection for a former mistress is apparently not unusual as a 
stimulus to polygyny. After a man has settled down with wife of 
his parents’ desire, his mind may not have broken ftce from ^ woman 
to whom he went formerly. As he sleeps with his nw wife, he sa^ 
to her “ Eton’t you object. I am going to bring back my own wife. 
You are the wish of the relatives.” Then perhaps the wife says, “ It 
is wcU Go you and bring her hither. I too desire that we should 
dwell the two of w.” But if the wife objects and wants to stay 
alone! she says, “ O no. If you go and bring her here I shaU cut 
her throat ” And she shows hex knife, “ Look you here at the knife 
which wiU cut the two of you/’ Thta ft is said the husband desists 

from his intent. . 

The choice of unmarried women fells sometimes upon married 
men for their husbands. It is alleged that in sudi case it is ^ ^irc 
for marriage as such that animates them; they cannot find bachelors 
who will consent to settle down. People talk ihus to a wom^ who 
wants to many a man who has already a wife: “Now this 
here you are running to go to him, but when you go wiD the 
house belong to you ? You wffl go and Uve at the back of the post. 

“ The back of the post {iMpou) ” is a simile for the status of a second 
wife. She sits there while the first wife, the principal wife {matue 
has her seat in the front of the post {arnpeu). Her relatives 
say to the first wife, who may be inclined to make a scene when the 
second wife comes, “ You sit quiet; your own house which stands 
obeys you; we also obey you.” This advice is both a reassurance 
and a spur, confirming her in her position and admonishing her not 
to be supplanted. 

The general convention in Tikopia is that a mamed woman is 
saaed, and that she does not commit adultery. Here is a cypii^ 
answer to a question on the matter: “ A woman who has gone to the 
sanctifying, that is, a married woman who goes, she has become sacred; 
a man docs not go to the wife of another.” “ A married woman 
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indeed, great is her weight.” It is true that cases of adultery appear 
to be comparatively rare, and die testnetions of marital fidelity stand 
in some contrast to the freedom of premarital love-making. 

But adultery does take place, and people can be got to admit it 
if the discussion is pursued. Its origin they say is the custom of 
sweethearting. A man and bis mistress are associated until some ocher 
man comes and carries her off as his wife. If then later on the woman 
meets her former lover by accident in the forest, she may consent to 
have intercourse with him. After they have copulated the man gives 
her a load of food, helps her to tie it on and eaii of them goes avTiy, 
” But when the woman returns, she does not speak of it, she hides it; 
the man also does not speak.*' When she comes home, she lies to 
bet husband, saying that the food is from their orchard, though it is 
in reality the gift of her paramour. 

Some women accede to the demand of thdr former lovers, others 
object. The woman objects because the man did not carry her to his 
house and marry her. She says to him if he makes advances, “ Do 
not come and touch me j if you do I will make it known ; go and find 
another woman ; I am married.” 

Such encounters though they may result in casual sex intercourse 
do not as a rule mean a regular intrigue. A man who has relations 
with a married woman is said to go and ** make spore with her,” or 
alternatively, “ he makes sport with the face of the man whom she 
has married.” 

One of the best-known cases of adultery in recent years was chat 
of the first wife of Pa Popeaukena. News came that he was planning 
to take a second wife, and his first one objeaed. In protest she fled 
with another man. She and an old lover of hers, Tamara i]i, went off 
together to the woods in Faea and lived there for some time. The 
Aa, the search party, in warlike mood, went over from Raveqa, bur 
the couple were missing. So they broke down the man’s how and 
went to look for the lovers. These evaded discovery for some days 
(according to one account for the best part of a mon^). They liv^ 
in caves and woodland huts, hiding to avoid observation. They had 
many narrow escapes. Once the man hid the woman under a pile 
of coconut husks while he went up a chestnut tree to escape from the 
observation of Pa Nukunefu. The latter plucked some cocoimts and 
planting a stake among the debris where the woman lay, literally 
husked the nuts over her body. Another time the tnan ^nc down 
leaves backwards and forwards over the woman and himself so that 
they were hidden while a member of the searching party was feeling 
among the undergrowth for them. The aggrieved husband went 
armed with bow and arrows, and as the natives say, “ If he had found 
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them, the7 would not have lived.” During their flight the couple 
continued to have sex teUtions, and in fact the woman became 
pregnant- Later she bore a son, the eldest of her family. During 
this time tlK man retutned to Fate and called on the Ariki Tafua, and 
bis brother Pa Maevetau, who were his tmtlna. He took a pair of 
old w^-doths of theirs and hung them round his neck. This was 
to enlist thdr sympathy and to obtain leave for the food he was taking 
ftom the orchards of Faea. He said to them that he was returning. 
“ I am going to my land the woods.” In spite of protests he went 
back in dte early morning, unseen by anyone, His success in hiding 
himself and his companion is attributed to the fact of his having 
acqmred the magic of the rau rakau in the south where he had worked 
on a plantadon, whereby he blinded the eyes of the searching party 
and others, befoggii^ them, (The Tikopia believe that in the New 
Hebrides the natives possess magic of a very powerful kind which 
operates through the medium of leaves, ran rahnt.) 

At length the pair returned after being sought by fresh parties of 
people almost every day, without success. Considering the smaQ she 
of the island and the way in which people normally travel all over it to 
their cultivations, this evasion is a remarkable feat. On their return 
the man was kept in Faca and the woman was taken back to her husband 
by a party ftom Tafua. She was brought into the house where she 
fi like a log and lay there while her husband insulted her and struck 
her. Wounds were made on her head and body. Nau Tafua, Pa 
Raoifbri and the others sat there and watched but did not interfere, 
■fh e if prescace however prevented any oareme iU-treatment. Ulti¬ 
mately the second wife came and they all settled down together 
quietly enough. 

Adultery of a man with a woman who was not previously his 
mistress also occurs and may even fake place in her dwelling-house. 
When the husband has gone fishing for ic night or is away for some 
other reason, then the lover comes and the pair have intercourse. If 
the husband finds oW he will make some show at least of killing or 
wounding the adulterous pair. If they meet in the path her husband 
and the lover will probably fight. “ They will fight to the death and 
will not fight for life,” the natives say, meaning it will be a severe 
struggle and not a pretence. 

One case which excited a considerable amount of scandal took 
place during my stay. News came one evening that there had been 
a quarrel b^een the house of Rarofaca and that of Roqotaono. The 
first account was that a child of the latter had been struck by BCapolo, 
a half-witted lad of the former- This boy was then struck severely 
by Pa ELoi}otaoQo. Hearing the news the brothers of Rarofara 
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abandoned their fishing, came back armed with stones and pelted the 
house of the other. Then they waited with more stones to throw at 
him when he came out. The quarrel that day was ended by the action 
of Pa Raijifuri, who sent a messenger to say that i£ they did not cease 
he would come out to them, and then in colloquial phrase, “ there 
would he something doing,” Later Pa Roijotaono emerged, and 
abandoning the state of seclusion that he was keeping on account 
of his dead son, went off to Tufenua and tetomed after dark. A later 
version of this incident set it in a different perspective. It appeared 
that the fight really occurred over the adultery of Nau Rarofara, the 
sister of Pa Roi)otaoao. She had been having leladoos with Fopeni, 
her husband’s brother, and when her husband asked her whence came 
her latest pregnancy, she threatened to strike him, so he desisted. Pa 
Roi)otaono struck hU sister one blow on the neck and would have 
continued to beat her if she had not escaped into the house. He told 
the story to the Adld Kafika the same night when he brought him 
a food gift in exchange for a mourning contribution. He said that 
two children of Nau Rarofara were those of Fopeoi and with the 
third she was now pregnant. On one occasion the pair were discovered 
under a tree; also the man was going constantly to her house. It 
was from the Axiki Kafika that 1 got these details. No action was 
taken by the husband, and presumably the intrigue continued- This, 
however, is unusual. 

There is no actual system of technical divorce in Tikopia. But 
a separaQon may occur and the woman returns to her house. This 
may be on the grounds of childlessness or incompatibility, as well 
as adultery. For instance, Sia was married, but his wife had relations 
with another man, so he discarded her. In a dance^ong which he 
composed some time after, he referred to women as atua kai kr^ata 
(man-eating devils). But when a woman lives apart from her husband 
he expects her to remain chaste, and if she takes a lover be is angry, 
as in any ordinary case of adultery. He may come and demonstrate 
before the other man's house. The result depends on the temper of 
the parties concerned. If the lover and the wife decide to join forces, 
then her act of going to live with him, ratified by the usual economic 
exchanges, is a marriage. There is no fonnal ceremony of divorce, 
nor any moral attitude on the part of the community towards 
remarriage. 

The following case, which occurred some time before I arrived 
in Tikopia and which was told me by Pa Rai)i£uri, illustrates these 
points. Pa Fenutapu had a wife and an “ adhering child ” living 
with them, a girl from the house of Nopu, of Faqarere clan. His 
wife bore him a succession of girls. At last, with the approval of the 
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wife, Pa PcQuHpia lad intctcouisc with the girl and lived with her 
openly untU she became pregnant. His sisters could not stand the 
sight of the pair of them together and used to turn their backs on 
the eirl. Pa Fenucapu tried his best to win them over, but without 
su«Ss. The bore the desired male chUd (now Pa Repetoija) 
and then weot back to her family in Nopu. There the eldest son of 
the Any Fai]atetc, at that time hardly mote than a hoy, ^ceived an 
affection for her. they Uved together and were matned. woc^ 
apparently at least ten years older than the mao, afterwards him 
rSiild. Uter Pa Fenutapu himself had a son by his first wife-this 
child now being the man known as Pa Fenutapu, tfxa his father s 
death But on the day of the marriage, that is, when the woman first 
went to Uve in her lover^s house, Pa Fenutapu ^s very angry. Pa 
Ranifuri happened to be goii^ with a load of food to the An^ Fai]a 
Kte that day, but was stopped by Pa Fenutap^ who was a r^tive ^ 
his. “Wbcffiareyougoiog?” “ To the Anki Fa^arete. No 
food shall be carried to that house to-day I ” He had been on the pomt 
of seizing a club and rushing off to demonstrate in anger before the 
offender's dwelling, but was calmed down by Pa Raijifuri. 


THE THEORY OF PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE 
In anthropological tewbooks a distinction is usually drawn 
between different forms of the marriage ceremony which are supposed 
to be mutually exclusive. Lowic for example includes mamage by 
capture as one of the forms which lack even the semblance of compensa¬ 
tion;» and the securing of brides by the exchange of women is 
gen^y regarded as being alternative to the custom of marriage by 
purchase. The material from Tikopia seems to show that what we 
have to consider is not so much a number of different of marriage 
as a number of eUa/nfs, several of which may be present in 
institution at the one time. In Tikopia there may be a very real wrench¬ 
ing away of the bride from bet fahec and her kinsfolk, but this 
docs not prevent gifts from beir^ made later ia compensation, and 
explicitly termed “ the purchase of the woman,” Here then we have 
two of what have been regarded as essentially opposed dements 
linked together. Furthermore, when a woman has been abducted 
from a group, her relatives sometimes even up the score by later 
taking a bride for one of their sons from the family of the abductors. 
Material compensation and the normal exchanges take place in both 


cases. 


In Tikopia the function of each of these elements can be clearly 
> Pfimih* Soettfr, X}. 
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Men. Tbe capture of the woman—or the quiet elopement with her 
which is the akemarive—has ^ effect of seoaong her in dxcurDveatjon 
of the forbidding attitude of her parents. This of course would be 
fiecessary only in a society where Others by cortvention ate even 
more opposed to suitors than were our Victorian grandsires. Mote> 
over> the bearing-off of a bride is to be correlated with other social 
institutions such a$ patxilocal cesidenor, which involves her future 
cooperation with her husband*s group. It can then have a directly 
practical sigoificnnce—the man’s reladves combixK against his wishes 
to secure a woman of suitable character to live with them, It is to 
be correlated also with the deference of children to their parents, which 
is the Tikopia social norm. A sudden wrench is needed to break the 
girl’s obedience to bet father. Oo the other hand the capture of the 
bride, while overthrowing the sway one paieot, offers an instrument 
of domination to the other. ** Marriage is long, love is ffeeting,” is 
an epitome of the attitude of the man’s fothet and his relatives, and this 
custom allows them to force opon tbdr son a woman of the quality 
they desire. 

But marsage by capture in Tikopta ts governed by rules which 
have the effxt of amelioxatiag the offena th^ it gives. An important 
mechaoism is the linkage of it with compensation, from which it 
need not l^ically be divorced. If the c^ture were from a hostile 
community, no mechanism of adjustment would be necessary. But 
since it takes place in a small community &om a group with whom 
normally reladoos are friendly, with whom there is co-operation and 
even some degree of kinship, socc^ iiKthod of restotix^ the social 
equilibrium is required. Towards this the initial present, m ade with 
all the forms of bumble apol^y and abasement, is orientated, and the 
ensuing series of gifts and councet-gifcs, enforced upon the two groups 
by tradition and public c^unJon, hinHx tK-m together more and mote 
firmly. 

With the succession of gifts goes an increase in cordiality; punish¬ 
ment is succeeded by fdendly treatment; the bride pays a visit to 
her parents aod is allowed to return, until finally after a decent interval 
the actual focus of the offen^ in the person of the bridegroom, is 
received and his new status accepted. Here again correlated social 
norms give support; the respect enjoined betv^ affinal relatives is 
a barrier against untoward indderr^ Unless the father is prepared 
to break all the strictest of decorum, be cannot behave rudely 

to his soo-in-law. 

Thus we have in Ukopla a form of marriage which utilizes teal 
capture as one of its and dus rtot as a survival from a 

more primiave condnion but as a custom which fits closely into the 
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other esdstiflg institudons of the people. Dilliuent societies have 
each theic own mechanisms for de^ng with the problem of trans> 
ferring the major allegiance of a woman from her parents to her 
husband. It is probable that with the extension of European and 
Christian ioAueoce in Tikopia the diihculties inherent in this trans* 
fetence will have to be overcome in a less dtaxnadc and dangctoits wa^ 
than at present. 



CHAPTER XVI 

KINSHIP AND SOCIAL STABILITY 
TiKOPiA kinship has been treated in this volume from several points 
of view. First the local grouping of the people has been analysed 
in Older to isolate the basic kinship unit, which has been empirically 
ascertained to be the family, and the position of this in terms of house¬ 
hold arrangements has been defined. Then the relationships berween 
the component membecs of the £uiuly have been examined, to show 
how the recogniaed geoeal<^cal lies emerge in conaete behaviour 
in situations of production and consumption of food, education, 
bodily contacts, conversation and other minutiae of domestic life. 
The enquiry has been pushed out further along the same lines to cover 
the relationships between members of the family and those of 
associated units, whether linked by consanguinity or mardage. Again, 
die corporate activities of these individuals regarded from the point 
of view of their aggregation in specified larger groups has been 
described. Ail this has represented a kind of ^ssecdon of the 
anatomy of the society, dewing the kinship links as part of the 
skeletal structure giving the society its form; to this has b^n added a 
consideration of ^ linguistic factor In such relationships, which by 
implementing and making effective action between individuals, is like 
pan of the muscolarurc of the society. The angle of ^iptoach has 
then been changed again, and analysis has been made of the relation¬ 
ship of Individuals and groups of individuals to their economic 
resources in land, of their reactions to the biological factor of sex 
endowment, of the crystalliaatioo of them around any single one of 
their number who is at such critical stages in his social development 
as cepiesenced by initiation or marriage. This, to continue the 
analogy, is like investigating aspects of the physiology of the society. 
The biological parallel cannot be taken as exact \ it does not imply 
that a society can be studied as a unitary organism, but it is a con¬ 
venient way of characcerizing the examination of the morphology and 
functioning of a diffused phenomenon such as kinship. EzpIanatioQ 
of the recognition of the crude fact of the connection of persons 
through sex union and birth involves tracing out a series of relation¬ 
ships through the whole fabric of the social life. 

Methodologically, it would have been of interest to have given 
a systematic analysis of kinship as revealed in the life of a single 
Tikopia; for this I have not sufficient documenmtion, but space 
would not have allowed of the pxesentadon of the data, even had 
it been available. 

The general principles on which my study of Tikopia society was 

sia 
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h^std have, I hope, become evident in the course of the hook. The 
test of a method lies in the direct presentation of the results obtained 
through it rather than in derate argument about it. But a few of 
the cardinal points may be summarily restated. 

1 have tried to make the generalizations given empirical, based on 
material actually observed, and have used the statements of informants 
as an index to the kind of formulation commonly produced by natives 
on these topics rather than as evidence for what attually occurs. I 
have tried to reduce assumptions to a minimum, and in particular to 
discuss what the Tikopia do rather than what they think or feel In 
the psychological field, more than anywhere else in the study of un- 
dviheed people, unvediiable postulates ate apt to be introduced so 
subtly that they pass unnoticed by the ordinary reader, and no attempt 
to justify them is made, or even to admit that they are present. Kin¬ 
ship behaviour and not kinship sentiment is the study of the anthro¬ 
pologist. Where he uses such terms as sentiment, emotion, feeling, 
where he describes the workings of the mind of an individual, it 
should be understood that such characterizations are merely short¬ 
hand symbols foe a complex system of small observable and observed 
actions in each case. 

In another direction I have concerned my analysis not with the 
needs of Tikopia sodery, but with the acuvides of its members. 
There are, it is true, certain fundamental conditions to which a 
society, in the persons of the individuals who compose it, must con¬ 
form if it is to maintain its existence. There must be restraints of 
some kind, for example, on the taking of human life within the society ; 
there must be some fitdlides for economic co-operation and sex union 
among the members. But the direct interpretation of all the institu¬ 
tions of a single sodety, la terms of the basic human needs of its 
members, is difficult in the absence of a wide series of comparative 
studies In di^erenc societies which will discuss the problem of varia- 
don of an institudon against its social background in each case, and 
deal with the absence of the iostimeion in any particular community, 
The needs of a human being in sodety are tradidonally dictated and 
arc an inference from his observed activities. What 1 have en¬ 
deavoured to do in the case of the Tikopia is to analyse the reper¬ 
cussions of the acts of individuals, to show how they are integrated 
into sets of behaviour each with a guiding theme, and to make dear the 
celadonship of these themes to one another. In concrete illustradon, 
it has been shown how the avoidance of the use of names and oaths 
between broihcrs-in-law bears upon the system of economic co-opera- 
don socially enjoined between them, and how this co-operadon is 
related to the assistance aJforded to a boy by his mother's brother at 
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iniiiation, How fas the practice of initiation is itself a response to 
the fundamental problem of the adaptation of the adolescent to life 
in society is another matter. 


THE MEANING OP KINSHIP 

Kinship is fundamentally a re-interpretation in social terms of the 
fic(s of procreation and regularized sex union. The complex scries 
of social relationships formed on this basis comprises activity of a 
residential, an economic, a political, a juridical, a linguistic order, 
and constitutes a system of primary integration in the society, A 
scientific definition of a kinship tie between individuals means not 
only a specification of the genealogical bond between them and the 
linguistic term used to denote that bond, but a classification of their 
behaviour in many aspects of their life. 

The &ct that there is no society without a kinship system of 
some kind means that in the first place there is overt allowance 
made for sentiments generated by parturition, sex union and common 
residence (to put rt at its lowest, even where male procreation is 
not understood) ^ in the second place that these physical phenomena 
provide a simple base, easily recognizable and usually unchallenge¬ 
able, on which other necessary social telatlonshlps may be etect^. 
Moreover, the kinship tie is permanent until death—unless diverted 
by the fiction of adoption. In small societies such as Tikopla, (hen, 
it can be readily grasped why kinship is at the root of much of the 
social structure. 

In Tikopia the following are some of the spheres into which 
kinship enters as an articulating principle. It 1 $ the basis of associarion 
in the small residential units, the households; it is the acknowledged 
bond between the members of the major named groups of the society; 
it provides the link with elders and in part wi^ chiefe, who exercise 
political and religious functions for these groups and fot the society 
as a whole; it is the overt principle regulating the ownership and 
suzerainty of land. Kinship provides teems of address and refetence, 
thus giving a linguistic bridge between individuals ; it is the common 
basis of assistance in cooking and primary economic co-operacion; 
it stands behind a great series of duties, privileges, taboos, avoidances; 
H proscribes certain types of sex union and marriage ■» it is the basis 
for the assemblage of members of the society on tl^ birth, initiation, 
sickness or death of anyone. Enshrined in tradition, it bulks largely 
In the accounts of the origins of present-day social groups and the 
distribution of territory among them i projected into ^ rc^m of the 
spirit-heavens it gives the basis for approach to ancestors and gods, 
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And is used »s the key to the incerptetation of the disordeied behmour 
of individuals in a state of dissodation. 

The Tikopia o^ressly rely on ties of kinship to explain the en$- 
cence of celationships in all these fields. The recognition and the 
ucUizatioQ of kinship ties in this mannet undeniably makes for eictemal 
confonnity to social rules. The general acknowledgcnent of the 
validity of the kinship bond, in conjunction with the classificatory 
system of reckoning kin, for instance, is of great utility in cases of 
difficulty in complying with economic obligations; the mobility of 
the system, the principle of repKseotatioa, allows of easy substitu- 
tion and a kinsman slips into tlu place of the one who is missing. 
The society is of course not without its elements of friction, sorne ^ 
which are directly associated with the kinship system: the change in 
the balance of authority between fother and eld^t son ; the assertion 
of interests between the eldest and his younger brothers; the abduc¬ 
tion of women from their Emilies in marriage; the dmsion of lands 
among branches of a kinship group. Here the pattern is such as often 
to produce a situation of strain. In other spheres such as the feuds 
between the geographical districts, the rift between Chrisdan and 
heathen, the ^ffercntial wealth of ramages and dans, the s^araiion 
in rank between chiefly and commoner families, the ties of kinship 
act sometimes as a factor of reconciliation, sometimes as one of per¬ 
petuation of the confijet, The privileges and obligations of the 
religious system of the people act in similar style. 

Evaluation of a sodety in terms of the cultural efficiency of its 
institutions is difficult, if only because some elements of every 
institution appear to provide for more successful adaptation than 
others. But on the whole it can be said of the kinship system of the 
likopxa that its bonds serve as channels of communication for the 
members of the society, as a framework for economic and social 
co-opecatloQ, and as a &ctOT of stability in throwing a recognized 
bridge between differences of material interest. 


KINSHIP GROUPING IN POLYNESU 
Comparison of Tikopia sodal institutions with those of other 
Polynesian peoples would allow variations in custom to be correlated 
with differences in social background and physical environment. 
Want of data as well as lack of space prevents such an adequate 
comparison here. The available descriptions of Polynesian sodal 
structure, useful as they are to provide a general picture, are deficient 
in information, even on such important phenomena as the residential 
system in relation to affiliation in kinship grox^s, the precise character 
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of the STStem of kcd tenure, or the individual applications of the 
type of kinship QomencIamre> 

This would be more excusable if the ncB of kinship were not of 
such a basic character in Polynesian society. 

In order that these institutions may be properly compared, it is 
essential to have a detailed record of their working based on the 
anthropologist’s own observations and not only on the statements of 
informants, a systematic study which se« down not only the norms 
of conduct but also the deviations from them, and whiA considers 
norm and deviation as an expression of the activities of individuals 
attempting to realize thdt own interests within the cultural frame- 

Thete has been much talk of the decay of Polynesian institutions, 
and most deld-workers in the area have concentrated their attention 
in trying to recover the fragments of what has disintegrated. But 1 
cannot help but chink that in such spheres as economic co-operation, 
the kinship system and the use of land, there is still an immense 
amount of data to he gathered by investigators who will be content to 
study the living reality of the present culture. In this chapter an 
attempt will be made to review a few aspects of Polynesian social 
structure from the available material. 

SOCIAL CORRELATES OF DESCENT 

The problem I propose to investigate is the continuity of kinship 
groups in reladoc to their material resources. Two primary processes 
involved ate the reproduction of the group personnel and the nutritional 
maintenance of its individual members. The formal structure of the 
kinship grouping, the system of residence of each married pair and 
of their children ; the mode and extent of adoption, and the principle 
of descent, must be considered in their bearing on each other. The 
character of the kinship group thus consticated has a dose relation 
to the system of land tenure. The distribution of authority within 
the kinship group, the position of a person with regard to his mother’s 
people, the existence of social classes with more or less fixed boundaries 
a« also to be correlated with the mode of utilization of the material 

* Margaret Mead has made a vahiable study of some of t bMC aspects, useful 
records bare been given by Elsdon Den, Grimbk, Oifibrd, Hoghio, Keruiedy, 
Maude, Keealcg, while Te Rang! Hkca, where he has permitred himself excursiona 
mto social suucrarc, has made some brillianily suggestive poinq. But the monu- 
mental work of Teujra Henry U practically uscJi.'ss for a soelologjal study of kla. 
ship, the mnumeiable papers in Tb« J^umel 0 / lh« P^lynesiott Ssat/y provide merely 
fragmentary data, and many of the publkadons of the Becniee Pauafu Bishop 
Museum give only the skeJetoQ of die kinship struenue of the eoaumirucks 
studied. 
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resources at fiie command of the group. Comparative studies of 
Polynesian institutions have been to employ an atomizing isolat¬ 
ing technique which has neglected the rciity of this institutional 
interdependence. The present analysis may at least indicate some 
problems which remain to be investigated. 

By descent is meant the transmission of group membership in the 
form of a name allegiance and specific social privileges on the basis 
of birth. In general it can be said that the system of descent in Poly¬ 
nesia is patrilineah that Is, a person belongs at birth to his father's 
named kinship group. But in every Polynesian community there is 
a strong tic with the mother’s group also which provides comple¬ 
mentary social services. Various communities present considerable 
divergence. 

In Tikopia the situation, which has been fully discussed in the body 
of this book, is most clear-cut Only in exceptional cases has a person 
belonged to his mother’s group, as a titular member of it. As its 
“ sacted child,” however, he is always provided for in another way. 

The position of the clan (jkaiaaya) and its constituent houses (^fo) 
has been shown to depend on a parrilineal affiliation, with succession 
to headship going only in the male line and the reversion of landed 
interests moving in the same direction. Primogeniture gives the 
tide to control. Over against this is the mixed kin group relying 
upon the recognition of ties through male and female and the specific 
separauoD of the mother’s people under vadoos names, as for example 
the fivTja, the mother's patrilineal ancestors in the religious sphete. 
Hus is irrespective of the nature of residence in any individual case, 
The weak form of adepdon in vogue docs not modify the titular 
position of individuals. 

This clarity Is not maiorained in all Polynesian societies. 

The key to the understanding of the kinship system of Samoa is 
the recognidon of the grouping of the descendants of any man into 
the male and female branch—the tama lane and tamefafia. The tama 

are the normal holders of the property of the grot^>, the bearers 
of its name and the successors to its dtles. They include not only 
males, but also the sisters of the males. These females, known as 
form the point of departure for the tumafajme group. They 
are described as “ female progenitors ’* of this group. The taaa 
exercise cer^ privileges over the lama iaos, limiting their 
junsdicuon. At times through residential associarion, which may be 
coupl^ TOth adoption, a mcmbcf of the tama fafint group becomes 
absorbed mto the iama tam, and may even succeed to one of the titles 
of these folk. It does not seem accurate to describe the descent 
group la Samoa as “ bilateral ” in consticutioa, as is somelimcs done, 
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since members of Umajapne are difierendy situated from those of the 
Uiraa fane. Unlike the majority of the latter they do not form a resi¬ 
dential unit and they do not actually manipulate the property of the 
group in daily use, but apply themselves each elsewhere, where he or 
she is fama fane. Moreover, unlike the fama fan link through males, 
that through a line of females does not go on aef infinilnm ; after a 
few generations the descendants become lost, if not to recognition, at 
least to active participation as tama Jafin of the original group. They 
occupy themselves with their nearer ties. A limitation is sec here by 
the ^mediacy of the kinship bond, as defined primarily by the life of 
the ilamntu. In Samoa then descent is primarily a matter of patrilineal 
emphasis, though, unlike Tikopia, mattilocal residence and adoption 
may allow the intrusion of a matrilineal element. Moreover, in this 
case primogeniture does not give a person tide to »nk. In this 
connecdon the term ordinarily transiated as “family” in Samoa, 
seems to apply to the household rather than to a strictly defined 
kinship unit, The particle sa is sometimes used as a collecdve term 
for a group of kin. This last can be compaced with the Tikopia 
colleaive term sa and with the Tongan baa^ which means a descent 
group. 

In Tonga somewhat the same system exists as in Samoa. The 
extended femily is an imporwnt unit and the children of women of 
the group, the fabu^ have considerable rights over the property of 
the group. The nearness of their kinship determines the intensity 
of thdr privileges. E>esceftt is patrilineal and succession with rate 
exceptions is the same; exception to the general rule of descent is 
admitted where the lineage of the mother is socially more important 
than that of the father. This condition Is assisted by the recognition 
of the rank of a sister as being higher than that of her brother, and 
of the rank of a child as being determined by the position of its 
mother rather chan by that of its father. Correlated with this is the 
great importance ascribed to the vrebekrta^a, the father’s sister, and the 
existence of a sttingenc rule of tapu between sister and brother. The 
position of the^tf^ in Tonga is fundamentally the same as that of the 
tama tapu in Tikopia and the tojua fafine in Samoa j all are part of 
institutions whereby the social position of the child is secured by a 
double mechanism of reinforcement. It is difficult to find an explana¬ 
tion of the fact that whereas in Tonga the rank of the mother counts 
a great deal towards that of the child, in Tikopia it has no formalized 
value, even though some women hold definite rank. The small size 
of Tikopia which does not offer great scope for differentiation of rank 
outside the unified table of precedence, which is correlated with the 
system of religion, may account for this. 
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The Maori sodal system is of a different kind-^ There is a speafic 
term analogous to fama tapu, which can describe coUectiTely the 
descendants of women of the group. The m wahing, descendants 
on the female side, can be contrasted with the m Mru, descendants 
on the male side, as in the case of the corresponding rerms in Sam«. 
But there is not the formal opposition of these two sets of people, 
either as seciioos of the kinship gtoup or as possessors of distinctive 
duties and privileges, in respect of the common lands and other 
property. Each individual clriming membership in the bapu, the 
tamage or la^ kinship unit, takes his or her stand on purely pereonal 
geneaio^cal tics, and is not aligned in a group with others of different 
genealogical standing merely because he happens to have a woman 
as his point of linkage. This can be correlated in the Maori with the 
more elastic principle of descent. Not only docs a person trace his 
kinship wiih his mother’s group, but he usuaUy regards himself as 
an integral member of that group. Descent can thus be justly 
described as ambilateral. In many cases where the marriage has been 
between pec^le of kinship groups with headquarters close together, 
it is perfectly easy for the offspring to maintain close contact with the 
groups of both parents. After a few generations in fact intermarriage 
between a couple of such villages has meant such mingling of kinship 
allegiance that the people in each describe themselves as belonging to 
both kinship units. In cases where a marriage has occurred between 
people of diflercnc kinship units, the headquarters of which arc far 
apart, then it may be very difficult for the children to main t ain 
efficient connection with both. The determining principle in this 
case is residence. If the husband is residing with his wife’s relatives, 
then the children belong primarily to their mothei's kinship group. 
Unless they or their descendants return to the homes of their father 
chat connecrion will be lost, not as fat as the recognition of rhe kinship 
tic goes but as regards titular membership of the group, an efficient 
voice in irs aflairs, and an interest in its land. 

In so far as the concept of descent among the Maori is to be 
distinguished from kinship connection, it is primarily by reference to 
rights in laod. ICinship is traced far and is relied upon for many social 
purposes—hospitabey, precedence at public gatherings, funerals and 
other ceremonies. Bur integral membership of a group is associated 
with tide to some of its land. This tide is kept live only by some 

' In cbe counc of ceteraJ field trips to some of tbe more uoistud djsiricu of 
New Zeahod, and as the msulr of diseussioo with natitfe friends, X have accumu* 
Uud a coosidcrablc amouAt of data on Mtotl kinship. There is not space here to 
prescoi it in any systtinauc ferni, but some of the gcoealizadons arc given in whas 
follows. $ce aUo eny EwnmUs ^ tbt Nrw Ztoiand Haeri, Chapter III. 
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form of occupation, the commonest being rcsideoce in the village 
where the majority of the members of the kinship unit normally live. 
In the case of marriage of a woman into another tribe it is said the 
fire follows the woman ” (abi tm •vahine). This is an allusion to the 
metaphor of the hearth as symbolical of the land interests. When 
the land i$ in occupation the fire is burning, ft is the obi Ma. When 
occupation is neglected, then the claim becomes maUutaOy cold. The 
fire is dead. In the case of such a marriage the woman*! children 
inherit the land of their father. But if as frequently happens one 
or more of them return to their mother’s groxip, then these take up 
her land interests in her old home. Otherwise if not revived these 
interests would lapse after a generation or so. This tends to be 
regarded as ancient Maori custom. In modem times with greater 
facilities of communication actual residence is less of a material point, 
and under the Native Land Court system there is a tendency to allot 
the land to all proven descendants of a particular ancestor, irrespective 
of where they live. But even nowadays potential sharers in a piece 
of land will often say, when ownership is being considered by the 
Court, “ we have never iived up there,” and will desire to be omitted 
from the list of owners. With the consent of all parties the order is 
then made excluding them. This is a voluntary concession on their 
part in virtue of the old principle that residence and tide should not he 
separated too long. 

The point which I wish to make here is that among the Maori, 
descent and the formal structure of the kinship grouping can be 
understood only by reference to residence and landholding. It must 
not be thought ftom what has been said above that the Maori regard 
kinship through male and female as of precisely equal weight. Each 
person endeavours to base his claim to membership of a kinship 
group by adducing a korero tahu^ “ a direct narrative,” as the Tuhoe 
people call it, or tahdnt (“ ridge pole ”), as it is termed by the Waikato; 
that is a direct line of descent from the eponymic ancestor of tbe 
group. A line which contains only males is highly approved and much 
attention is p^d to seniority by birth. ^ The prestige of a chief is the 
greater when he can boast of unbroken descent through a line of first¬ 
born sons. This emphasis pven to kinship through tlte male can be 
correlated with the gcneial form of patrilineal succession, the exercise 
of public privileges, as oratory, peculiarly by men, and the alignment 
of the male clement with certain sacred, religious aspects of tapu in 

^ How rborovghly charactfirUde in Maori aooety u (he idea of p r eoe d eoce by 
birth a brief reference to Linahip temunology will show. Out of oae hundred 
teema listed by Beet (M««, 1 ,JPM) no lese (ban eighteen refer to poeiuon 
by binb. 
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opposition to the female clement with its destructive, pto&ning 

information regarding the kinship grouping of TaWti, despite 
recent investigation, is stiU scanty and uootgamzed. It suggest 
that the basic^op is of the extended ferruiy we with «onormc 
and social faci« of ordinary Polynesian kind. In olden days tins 
group, apparently predominantly patrilineal, bore a s^ia! relation 
» te re^ous cen^, the with which though a system of 

hetedltary%ames land interests were associated. Suc^siM was 
primarily patriUneal, although the entry of women to l^^de^hip w^ 
Lmiitted- In particular this was the case where a ^oice ^d to 1^ 
Mde between males of remote consanguinity and females nearly 
related. Seniority was the basis of tank and great stress was Imd 
^the position 5 the fitst-bom. It is difficult to say what was *e 
precise relation between a person and his or hct moAer s km , de- 
^riotions of the lituri of birth, betrothal ot marriage, for instance, are 
apt to mention only “ the relatives " in general as partiapants. 

The position of la^et kinship groups is not easy to dramunt 
The (ot rycWir), which have be^ called ^ns, 

appear to be major social units of essentially a local character, though 
theTptobably had the kinsh^ tie as their most important element of 
ass^btion. The word is met again if M^^ia as 

meaning a group of kinsfolk, or more widely, the people of 
the land," and in Manihiki in the same form, meaning a tribal group. 
In this significance of a teiritotial unit the term is to be contrasred 
with what is obviously a related term in Tikopia, /pj'mnja, whi^ch 
refers essentially to a major kinship unit ot association of kinship 
units, -without specific local unity. According to Tikopia tradition 
these or thdr prototypes were at one time localized; com¬ 

parison with these other Polynesian societies supports then the 
accuracy of die tradition, 

The kinship system of Mangaia was one of ramages aggregated 
into larger units which Te Rangi Hiroa terms tribes, though their 
territorial unity is traditional and not actual at the present time. Tht 
ordinary native word for this group, Aopu or kepM /a^to-^nveying 
the idea that all its members are descended from the one ancesrial 
womb, deafly indicates kinship unity. It may be compared with 
the term used in Ontong Java for a joint family (ramage), 
k^aka^ which implies the same thing. in this latter island 

group means belly and kapu in the fotmer means belly ot womb. In 
Mangaia descent is normsdly patrilineal and there is the tetmioologicd 
separation between the tama Une and the tapic v^ine^ the ^ 

particular supplying children for adoption into the former- Adop- 
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tion aad occasional matdlocal residence modified the noimai patri¬ 
lineal rule, os among the Maori, though on a more formal basis. In 
the ordinary way the tie of kinship of a person with his mother*? 
family was less important than that with his father's family, because 
of the “ remoteness of domicile,” and the land interest of an individual 
was dependent on her living with her own kin. 

The most characteristic feature of the social structure of Oneong 
Java, which differs considerably from the general Polynesian scheme, 
is the ejcistence of a series of named patrilineal kinship groups intet- 
woven with a series of matrilineal groups, named, and serving local 
economic functions. The patrilineal groups are described by Hogbin 
as “joint families,” though actually the membecs do not share 
a common residence but ooperace in the ownership of land and 
canoes and in the performance of such tasks as fishing. Descent is 
normally pattilineal, but membership of the named group is some¬ 
times traced through a female. Ground for this can be given by 
adoption, but it is not stated if such is the only means of determining 
adherence to the mother's group or whether modification in the mode 
of residence has any effect. The members of the kinship unit trace 
their descent to a common ancestor who lived about six generations 
ago, but the various units arc not otgani 2 ed on any very coherent 
scheme into larger groups. A distinct anomaly in Ontot^ Java, as 
compared with other Polynesian societies, is ^t succession to the 
headship of these groups goes by actual age and cot by seniority of 
descent. The matrilincil principle is used as the basis for the exercise 
of group functions in the ownership of houses in the main villages, of 
taro gardens and of individualized lands. Residence is usually tnacri- 
local. Agriculture is the work of women, hence there is good reawo 
for the wonaen residents of the household to exercise jurisdiction 
over their dwelling and their garden lands. But this close correla¬ 
tion between use and ownership as far as women arc concerned js 
rare in Polynesia, where the women usually exercise their rights on a 
patrilineal basis, with reversion to the men of their group. 

A system very similar to that of the Maori, of ramages in which 
membership is primarily patrilineal, but may be derived from the 
mother through matrilo^ resident of one’s father, is seen in Tonga- 
reva. Such residence is usuady dictated by economic causes and is 
possible through the custom of allowing a woman of a wealthy fan^y 
to retain a share in the lands of her father. Failure of male ofispring 
might also lead to the same thing, since the parents might insist on 
their daughter’s husband coming to live with them that the grand¬ 
child might inherit. A system of kinship divisions of the ramagc 
type exists in Manihiki and Rakahanga; in the latter island the four 
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named mahkiimc beit^ divided into a numbei of by a 

ptoccss of spuning. Since whan means a house, and the id« is of a 
group of kinsmen gathered as in a dwelling, this latter term is closely 
Inalogous to the Tikopit pdh. Chiidren can inherit land m the 
group of their mother, but it cannot be said whether ^e patnhneU 
system of descent is qualified by residence and landholding as with 

the Maori. It is suggested, bowerer, that this is so. The systei^f 

Rotuma offers also several similarities to this general parorm 
patrilineal ptindple of descent in the ramage (“ joint family is ^ 
translation given of the nadve term Am??) is modified by the admission 
of children through the female line on the basis of the mattilocal resi¬ 
dence of their father. It is stated that in such case the husband tw 
becomes absorbed into his wife’s group, but it is not clear how fat 
this “ entry ” into the is in terms of economic co-operation or ot 
full kinship status. The mode of residence is determined largely by 
the comparative wealth of the two kinship groups conceme^ the 
wealthier H»g chosen to provide the domicile. The division of Ivaj 
into poor and rich is similar to that which obtains in Ontong Java. 

Unlike roost Polynesian societies Rotuma observes rules of exogamy 
in connection with its kinship groups. This phenomenon appears to 
be characteristic of western Polynesia only, and its presence suggests 
possible Melanesian contacts. In the Gilbert Islands a similar situa¬ 
tion occurs; non-local clans named /eahje east and ace exogamous. 
Marriage within the clan of the true father is barred and intercourse 
is regarded as incest The number of these dans is not giv^. In 
addition there is a term ulu, which is translated as bbod or kindrod. 
This would appear to be a group of the a Jwi6 order, since 
by implication the mother’s relatives are induded in it. The same 
tertn utUy translated as kindred, is used in Banaba. In contrast to the 
Gilbertese system of ext^amous kai^ are the Banaba kawa. These 
are described as hamlets, patrilineal in character, and constituting the 
centre of an individual’s social interests. Spcdfic mention is made of 
the male inhabitants of each hamlet of four or five homesteads being 
membets of the same utu, and of this group as being the only regulator 
of marriage. It is not precisely stated by Dr Maude whether or no 
the utM is bilateral (though the use of the term kindred suggests thw), 
nor is it dear how far Mu and kawa are coterminous. The description 
of the kawa seems to have merged two features of the sodal system— 
the hamlet, the xesideuiial unit which of necessity must comprise 
women originally from other hamlets (marriage being patrilocal and 
proscribed between near kin), and the patrilineal kinship group, 
perhaps called by Ac same term, which forms the backbone of the 
hamlet. If the kawa were literally both a hamlet and pa triline al, then 
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only by complete endoganiy could the coincidence of kinship and 
residence be m^taincd. But marcisge does take place with women 
of other kawa, who bring with them their land interests and fecain 
membership of the Aaw from which they have come. Thwfoic 
theit pattiiincal affiliations cannot be coincident with thw residence. 

It would be better to speak of pattilineal kinship units with strong 
localization as the central pivot of the social structure of Banaba rather 
than of patdiineal geographical units. 

The social structure of Vaitupu in the Ellice Islands is apparently 
to be al^ed ^rly closely with that of the Gilberts. The basic 
kinship unit is vaguely described in var^dng terms—as an exogamous 
clan, as a family grouping, and finally as a sib. It is ap|»rcnUy 
patrilineal, though each individual is said to belong to his others 
and his mother’s group. The confusion of terminology probably 
covers the recognition (rf the existence of a strong tie with the mothers 
patriUneal group, such as obtdns in other PolynesUn commamnes. 

It is difficult to discover what b the system of kinship grouping 
in Niue. As an example of the difficulties with which the student 
of comparative Polynesian instiwiions has to contend, the coofu^ 
in the available description (by Dr Loeb) may ht indicated- The 
investigator in this island d«cribes two “ moieties ” apparently 
endogamous and local. These be correlates with differences in physi^ 
type, but without adducing somatological evidence No sp^hc 
functions of the moieties are mentioned beyond reciprocal hosoh^. 
The term “ district ” should perhaps be better applied to th^. m 
term “ family ” is used without predsion, sometimes applying ro ^ 
group of parents and children and sometimes apparently to a kinshp 
unit of ramage type. It might even conceivably be a se^ori ok a 
village with domestic ties, since two terms marfa/aoa, people of a v^ge. 
and/^f, people who eac together, are said to be 
is stated that every village was first settled by a family, but that 
nowadays no Ullage comprises the real or alleged descendants of one 
•' amily ” alone. The nearest approach to coincidence between tics 
of kinship and those of locaUty is in a village of which one quara ot 
the residents chum descent from a single “ family. Genealogies are 
said to be traced back only three ot four generations, but even ihm 
the kinship situation is not clear. It is not stated how rway ^op e 
there arc in a household, so that the relation of an inffividual family 
to the “ fanuly ” mentioned, to the village, to the landholding group 
is not discoverable. To add to the confusion houses arc said to be 
personal property, but it is not explained to what p^ons they belong. 
It is thus practicaUy impossible to institute any adequate comparison 
on this basis, although the general system of grouping seems as li it 
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might be similar to that elsewhere- Much the same is true 
description of the kinship grouping in the Marquess. Fanuiy, 

“ tribe ” and “ sub-tribe " arc freely used, but no indication is pven 
of their precise constitudo^^ nor of their relation to one another— 
beyond a statement that tribal organization was based on the conce^ 
tion of the tdbe as a large ^mily unit of which the chief was the head, 
and that he xefeued to aQ his tribesfolk as the same wo^ p 
used for blood and adoptive relatives. It would seem then as if the 

organization was of the “ ramage ” type.* . . u 

The daa adduced show that in most Polynesian 80 Cieu« tiw 
principle of descent was such as to allow of considerable flexibility m 
group aifiUaiion. Analysis of the native economic system m terms of 
kinship ties would help to clarify the position, but for tbs ^ mate^ 
available is inadequate. Examination of the custom of adoption has 
therefore been made to illustrate the principles involved, 

In adoption them are tbee sets of interests to be considered 
those of the child’s biological patents, those of its adoptive parents, 
and those of the child itself. In the various Polynesian commumtiw 
differential stress is laid on these elements, and ngidity of ^ 
adoption itself varies considerably. In general it seems as if the 
adoption is most complete where the interests of the adopave parents 
receive primary consideration, 


TRANSMISSION OF GROUP INTERESTS BY ADOPTION 

In the Marquesas, in spite of the theory of equal inheritance as 
between male and female, the dominant theme in pracriw is that of 
the transmission of interest to the male- (The contradiction between 
the theory of female equality in inheritance and the practice of male 
assumprion of interest is striking.) To riiis end considerable use is 
made of the custom of adoption, wbch can secure to a kinship group 
the male heir desired. Other funciions of adoption are to obtain 
additional membets for a family and to get a child to pay an obJ^ 
tion to the spirits. The acceptance of the child is complete; it is 
renamed on entry to the new group and acquires full property rights. 
The name can, ^wever, be rescinded, and this annuls the property 
rights- The extensive nature of the gifts exchanged at adoption 
meant that in the past this actually took place almost exclusively 
between wealthy families. Moreover, there appears to have been a 

* ft is only due to investigAtors of Polyiieaun iiwticutiom to say that it is pt^ 
bably because of its apparent simplicicy (hat they have usually described the system 
of kbship grouping in such an Insdequalc fesbioo. If they had had to do with ao 
obviously complex esogaoous system, for example, ihey would probaWy have 
devoted more careful description to it. 
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tendency for a child to be taken only from a family related to the 
adopters. This appears to be an ejample of a common type of 
mechanism in vogue—the utilization of a social form which, theo¬ 
retically, is universally possible by one section of the community as 
a means of maintaining and implementing their wealth and status. 
Other functions of adoption were to secure additional children. 

la Tikopia the adoption ” is really of the nature of a residffltial 
transference only, and is not used as a mechanism for reanimating a 
kinship group- Such a group is in het allowed to die out and its 
lands are absorbed by a related group. The “ adhering child acts, 
however, as a factor of social unification in Tikopia; it was so too 
in the Marquesas. Adoption among the Maori, a prevalent custom, 
had as its object the rcafiirmation of family relationships tendii^ to be 
weakened by distance or some other cause ; it took place only between 
kinsfolk. The specific object of adopting a child from a recced 
group was usually to emphasize the connection against the possibility 
of war or to revive a land claim which had grown “ cold ” through 
absence of occupation- Adopted children lost ihcii land tights among 
their own parents’ people. Here it is the link created by the trans¬ 
ference of a child and not the addition to group stretch given by the 
presence of the child that is the important factor. 

In Mangaia there was a practice which may be called adoption, 
though it was of an unusual kind. The kinship group was primarily 
patrilineal, the children of a married pair being taaa tatu to their 
father’s group and tama va'ine to their mother’s group. NonnaUy 
chUdren were dedicated to their father’s god at the <^«ing of the 
umbilical cord, and this placed them in his tribe- This dedication 
was the token of reception into membership. Memberthip of t^ 
mother’s group was also common, but on a selective basis, and could 
be effected only by a pre-natal demand by the woman’s male telauvcs. 
Such children were brought up by the mother’s people, away frotn 
in their territory. This was apparently after the end of the suckling 
period. It seems to have been usual for cluldrcn to have been appor¬ 
tioned alternately. But in the eventuality of the Other’s group bemg 
one of those obliged to render periodic human sacrifice, the mother 
could, with hci husband's consent, contract thdr child ouc into her 
own group. Adult adoption of a more typical chataciet C^volvmg 
the Ic^ transference from one group to another, not merely w 
ass^ent on demand) also took place. This was done by a mother’s 
male relatives at her instance in order to protect her son from poverty 
or death after hU father’s tribe had been defeated in war- The clw 
to the custom of adoption-K>c in the case of infants, of spring the 
children—seems to lie in the mtcr-itibal warfere and the division of 
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the land of the cooquetcd tbe victors. The apportionment of 
childien between the mother’s and the father's group had the effect of 
securing economic maintenaoce for at least one section of the femily. 
The records available do not suggest chat there was r^ptocbemem 
between members of a divided family (sons fought against thdr Others), 
but the power of kinship bonds in Polynesia causes one to speculate 
whether advantage was not often falcon of the individual ties between 
conquerors and conquered. A defeated husband certainly could work 
on the lands of his wife’s victorious family, though in general it is 
said that certain infertile lands were regarded as the prerogative of 
the defeated. It may have been chat the ties of economic obligadon 
and residence overbore any recognition that may have essted of 
personal sentiment and the kinship linkage normally in operation 
between the father’s and mother’s groups. It is not quite cl^r from 
the record whether the children of a woman who were adopted by her 
group actually entered that group with the same status as the tama 
iam ; Jr appears that they were still called fama vo'ine and that the true 
iama ftuu always remained distrustful of them. Normally though a 
person could not marry a girl whose mother was closely to 

his tribe, it is not stated that he could not marry someone feom his 
own mother’s group. There is no information as to whether an 
adopted cKAA wis restrained by the bartiers of his father’s group, his 
mother’s group, or both. The striking thing about the Mangaia custom 
is that adoption appears to he confined solely to a transference of 
children feom tiie group of the fecbet to that of die mother. This 
suggests that it is a mechanism for attempting to retain in an exogamoos 
society, continually rent by war, that equilibrium in the sodal en¬ 
dowment of a child which is provided in other communities by less 
uncompromising means, it is in fact a more formal and less eScient 
equivalent of the interest of the mother’s people in the person, 
provided by the Tikopia iaw a pajfo or the Marquesan pahupabu. 

In Tahiti adoption was frequent and the adopted person divided 
his time between the houses of his real and his adopted parents. By 
being assigned a name fiom the fiunily etarae he acquired a tide to lani^ 
which, presumably, was equal to tlut of his adopted brothers and 
sisters. It is said also that the owner of land could bequeath it to an 
adopted friend. (The exchange of names in the Marquesas, which 
gave the right to the property of the other person, is of the order 
of Tikopia bond-feiendship. a private aifeir between individuals, not 
Icvolvir^ group union as* in adoption.) 

Adoption is ao important sodal mechanism in the Gilbert Islands. 
In former days it met the needs of warrior training by making a 
formal separation of the child from his own family j it now meets 
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the desite of a childless couple for company and for someone to t^hom 
theif land rights may be bequeathed. Adoption here involves the 
instituiioa of economic relationships between the patents of the 
adopted child and the adopters, gifts passing from the former and rights 
to land from the latter. Even if the adopted person dies the economic 
exchange goes on, his parents getting the land at the adopter’s death. 
It is not cleat, however, whether may not be inheritance by 
de&ulc, since their child is dead and cannot receive the benefits him> 
self. Here the emphasis seems to be laid on the transfer of property 
between groups, with the adopted child as the link, rather than on the 
adoption itself as a social service which has to be paid for—which 
appears to be the interpretation in other communities. It is iatecesc- 
ing to note from Dr Maude that even the adoption of cats and dolls 
involves economic exchanges. This is further indication of the role 
of adoption as a mechanism of group linkage. 

An iUustration of how change in kinship terminology follows 
change in function is given by this custom. In the south of the Gilbert 
Islands the general form is adoption of a grandchild (class idcatory). 
A case is quoted of a brother’s son who on adoption was mlled not 
naHy son, as before, but Hbuy grandchild, From the data available it 
is difiicult to understand entirely how the system works, but it appears 
as if one result of adoption in economic terms is to produce a kind 
of oblique inheritance of land. When the adopter and the true parent 
are of diflerent dans, a person can always sit in his true father’s clan 
seat in the mantaha (communal meetiag>house), though generally he 
seems to transfer to that of his adoptive parent. In the religious 
sphere he respects the totems, ancestors and tutelary deities of both 
his adopter’s and real father’s dans, and he may fly the crest of cither 
from bis canoe. It is not clear, however, what happens in the case of 
land. Despite certain lacunae, the analysis of adoption in this area 
by Dr and Mrs Maude is one of the best contributions that have been 
made to Polynesian sociology. 

Whereas in the Gilbert Islands the adopted child stiE retains a strong 
connection with its father’s family, in Banaba the sodal emphasis is 
upon as complete a severance as possible. Prom this point of view 
there is a preference for adopting children from outside the kinship 
group or even from outside the island. When a child who is the sole 
ofspring of his parents Is adopted, then he inherits from them as well 
as from the family to which he goes ; otherwise be gets nothing from 
them. Inheritance is shared equally between the adopted children 
of a family and the real (unadopted) children. There is no evidence 
as to the proportion who arc adopted, but adoption is apparently not 
a complete culture pattern; some children seem to remain with thdr 
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real parents. It be an interesting problem to attempt to trace 

out in this area how far the legal fiction o/ adoption has become 

ificorporaced into the system of rank, particularly with reference to 

the ^eftainship of the southern Gilbttts, but for this no data ace 

available. 

The great prevalence of this custom in the Gilbert Islands area is 
perhaps co be explained by the recognition of the influence of change 
of residence and sponsorstup of the child upon its group attachments, 
and particularly in fitting it to take part in warfare. Prom this point 
of view the Gilbertese would be the Spartans of the Pacific ; but the 
custom is not restricKd to males alone, though Grimble lays emphasis 
on male rather than on female adoption. The custom cannot he 
then purely a reflex of warrior segregation—unless it could have the 
eflect of adopted girls mote cleariy to be obedient warriors* 

wives. It is as a mechanism of group linkage, a channel foe economic 
exchar^ and a mode of providing companionship and heirs that it 
seems to have its more valid role. In so far as it is correlated with the 
institution of war, it may be rather a means of midgariag the harshness 
of victory by spreading kinship affiliations than of destroying family 
sentiment for the production a warrior spirit. 

There is no iiribrtnation about adoption in Vaitupu, but the fact 
that a man in care cases may bequeath part of his land to a ^iend out¬ 
side his family suggests the possibility of some tie of this nature. In 
Rotuma adoption was Sequent, and the adopted person lost rights 
of membership in his former family, gaining them in the new. In 
Tongaxeva the custom used to be fiucly common. Most adoptions 
were of kinsfolk, within the same family group. The reasons for 
adoption were the desire of childless couples for children, or of old 
people whose adult offspring had left them after marriage and who 
desired economic assistance in the household. On the side of the 
patents of the child the possibUlty of rabii^ its status by allowing it 
to be incorporated into a wealthy family appears also to have been a 
fiactor. There seems co have been no clear-cut principle in operarion 
regarding inheritance in such cases. In theory the land should go to 
the blood kin, but some people have left their lands to their adopted 
children, in xedprociCy for their economic services. Te Rang! Hiroa 
started a controversy when during his investigarions he enquired about 
the rights of such inheritance. No data are given bearing upon the 
position of the adopted child in the household of his own parents, so 
that it cannot be said bow complete the severance normally is. The 
implication from what is given above is that as a rule the adopted child 
must look for its property rights to its real parents. 

In Niue children were commonly adopted from relatives, and are 
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said to have had all the aghts of those bom to the paieots adopting 
them. The adoption of blood kin j$ customary at the present day for 
the pu^ose of keeping property in the immediate family. In Tubai 
adoption was frequent, though it is less so nowadays. The adopted 
cluld has all the rights of a natural child. Temporary adoption is said 
to have occurred, but no data are given of its nature. It is evident 
that the tie of adoption in this community is regarded as very strong, 
since all the children of the same adoptive parents are said to have 
considered themselves brother and sister as though related by blood. 
It is not clear whether this merging of family ties consisted merely in 
a verbal attribution of consanguinity, or was earned into effect in such 
matters as the observance of the incest rule between adopted 
and the children of their adoptive parents. 

Prohibition of marriage between teal pnd adopted children is 
fairly common in Polynesia. In one community at least, however, 
die legal ffcuon of adoption is not translated completely into the 
sexual sphere: in the southern Gilbert Islands though an adopted 
child is prevented from marrying into the prohibited degrees, in either 
his own or his adoptive parents’ ftmilies, he is allowed to marry into 
his adoptive ^iber’s clan though not into his own father’s clan. 

Concerning Raiaionga infotmadon Is given only in the myth of 
Tamila. He adopted sons of his sisters and conferred upon one of them 
the chieftainship which his descendants held. In Maujhild adoption 
is frequent. In Oparo it was also common, the object being to make 
family alliances. It is said that real children were never kept by dieir 
paieots, but this statement would seem to demand further Invesdga- 
don, pardcuiarly as it is said at the same time that children cease to 
be cared for by their parents soon after they are able to walk and are 
disdnguisbed by their disobedience. 

Adopdon in Oncong Java occurs in cases when a man with the 
approval of his family head-man adopts his sister's child into the joint 
f^ly. This is usually for economic reasons, to assist the lad. But 
it is Infrequent, since women of wealthy huiuUes rarely matry poor 
men, and the occasion therefore tends not to arise. Instances of this 
sort form the basis of “matrilineal descent,” but it is not d^r if 
adoption is the only foundadon for this phenomena. Adoption in 
this community seems to mean complete absorption into d\e new 
joint family. 

Adoption is exceedii^ly common in Tonga and in many cases 
children are taken by near relatives who are without heirs or com¬ 
panions. In particular a Other's sister acts as adoptive parent. The 
change in status of a child is ftirly complete: a new name is bestowed 
on it, it is regarded as belonging to the hett, the body of patrilineal 
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kinsfolk of its adoptive fother. Tiie ciiild usually changes its tesi- 
decce and ioherits land as if it had been born into its adoptive group. 
Severance from its own family Is however not entire; it has been 
stated that the child’s father is still tapu to him; there is no informa- 
tioa about marriage regulations- 

In western Samoa a similar custom of the adoption of a child by 
its father’s sister obtains. The transfer of the child is treated as 
equivalent to that of material goods of the character of mats or 
bark-doth, and the adoptive parent hands over to the child’s real 
patents, tf/w, bowls or foreign goods in return. The economic trans¬ 
action thus inidated follows the normal Samoa pattern of exchange as 
long as the child lives, and is in eficct one item in the secies of exchanges 
of and oha beewn a woman’s family group and that of her 
husband. la rk of heirs is by no means the only reason of such 
adoption, since a married pair may have adopted children in their 
own household while thdr real o%ring are elsewhere. Turner 
regards this as a sacrifice of natural afle^oa to the systematic traffic in 
native and imported goods.^ A more adequate way of regarding this 
custom would be to stress the force of its social linkage rather than 
its economic motivation. Adoption is also practised to ensure the 
funire of a boy who is an orphan or poor, and this would appear to 
fall outside the category just described. 

Adopdon in Samoa does not necessarily imply rights of succession 
to a chiefiy tick ; an adopted child in a case just mendoned can have 
few expectations. Adopdon with foirly definite claims to succession 
is sometimes practised, In the absence of adequate heirs a wife’s 
kinsman may it chosen, or if there is danger of the family being S'jb’ 
merged by political pressure, the son of a man of h^h rank may be 
adopttd to secure the shelter of his influence. In none of these cases 
is more ffian a li£e Interest in the nile secured, and it tends to revert 
to the real km. As Margaret Mead has shown there is no strict rule 
of suo^sion in Samoa, and the result is that each dtle tends to be 
thrown Into the meking-pot on the death of the holder. 

In Manu’a informal adoption in which the ^hild retains consider¬ 
able connection with its real parents is a frequent event, There seems 
to be a great deal of flexibility in the form c^ the custom In this group. 

A general review of the Polynesian material on adoption, scanty 
as it is in some respects, brings out several points ckarly. It is 
obvious that the custom is common in praediUy every Polynesian 
community and that the adoption most frequently practised is that 
of kinsfolk. But within this general pattern there are many variations. 
I chink it could be shown, if material wete available, that such varia- 
‘ Turner, Semoa, iS6i, 17$. 
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tions are oot merely haphazard but each fits into the institutional 
con£guratioa of the particular society. When the continuity of a 
kinship group is threatened by the lack of human persotmeJa either 
through sterility or death, the iostitudonal gaps presented ate diifetem 
in every sodal structure. Adoption, whidi provides a substitute 
personnel through a legal fiction, necessarily assumes a dlAerent 
character in each case. Moreover, adoption oftM acts as a mechanism 
of compensation ot equilibrium when there is lostitudooal maladjust* 
ment in the society, and here again its form is closely correlated with 
that of the sodal relationships concerned. From the latter point 
of view adoption in Mangaia is a means of redressing the exclusive 
emphasis on military supremacy as the criterion of social advantage. 
The Maori had no such mechanism of redress, but depended upon 
the informal exercise of goodwill through kinship to accomplish the 
same end, that is, to escape the onerous burden of slavery. In neither 
case was it very general. The Maod, lacking the formal separation of 
descendants in the male and the female line, did not need the formal 
legal procedure to obtain clemency. The Maori use of adoption was 
largely to revive a dying land interest or at least to provide an heir 
from a section of the kinship group loi^ separated from the parent 
stock. Here the assodated customs of ambilateral descent and in' 
heritance of land and pacrilocal marriage, together with the impossi¬ 
bility of maintaining frequent commuoicatlon from a great dtonce 
in this large country, made resort to some such custom as adoption 
imperative if the land interest was to be maintained. 

In Samoa adoption is correlated with the instability of the 
succession rule on the one hand and with the privilege of the female 
side of the house, particularly of the Other’s sister, on the other. 
This latter 1 $ also the case In Tonga. But in Omong Java the cor¬ 
relation works in a reverse direction, for it is the mod«ir*s brother 
who adopts the child, thus rescuing him ftom comparative poverty in 
the rare case when his sister has maided beneath her. 

Throughout Polynesia, in addition to these specihe functions in 
each society, adoption fills the role of providing youthful companion¬ 
ship and economic assistant to depleted families. The degree of 
absorption of the child into its new group, usually though not invari¬ 
ably complementary to the extent of severance from its own group, 
varies considerably, as is evidenced in a number of material ways. 
Actual severance is usually fairly complete as far as residence is con¬ 
cerned, but a number of sodal contacts ate usually maintained with 
the true parents. In the legal ot formal sphere there is a great range 
of variatioD—from the mere “ adhesion ” of Tikopia, where the 
child does not change hj$ group allegiance in any material particular, 
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to Oirtong Java, Rotuma and Niue, where all rights of descent and 
inheritance are lost in the former group and gained in the new. Con* 
cemiftg the attitude of the parents at parting with their child, the 
adjustment of the child to its new parents, its personal relations with 
its adoptive brothers and sisters, the tegulations which govern their 
sexual union, the economic and social contacts mainiamed between 
the adopting group and that of the adopted, one might expect a 
corresponding satiation. But, despite the fact that such personal 
relationships represent the core of the institution and provide the 
clue to its meaning, data bearing upon them are insui^icient to allow 
of comparison. 

THE PLASTiaTY OP POLYNESIAN KINSHIP 

In conclusion a brief review may be given of the general nature of 
Polynesian kinship grouping. 

These societies have each dUTetent mechanisms for solving the 
problem of social existence for their individual members on a group 
basis. To speak of Polynesian societies as patrilineal in character, 
with the joint family as the kinship group, is to view them in distant 
perspeedve. Beyond the nuclear group of the individual family the 
fiinimcntal common unit is of a ramifying or branching type with 
the tendency to split up and form new units as its size Incceases. 
There is formal udlizadon of the patrilineal principle for the trans¬ 
mission of membership of die group, but the matrilineal tie is used 
either formally or informally in each soctecy to fix the social posidon 
of an individual and to give him certain material advantages. The 
extent to which recognition of the tie through the mother is in¬ 
corporated into the scheme of social insdeudons, particularly into 
principles of group membership, is to be correlated especially with 
variations in the economic structure of the community. 

Descent in Polynesia, that is, membership of a named kinship 
group, is not reckoned everywhere in terms of unilateral consanguinity, 
but is conditioned to a large extent by residence. For instance, the 
strict patriliny of the dny island of Tikopia may be certainly cor¬ 
related widi a patriJocal form of marriage and settlement; the 
arabiJatcrality of tbe Maori and the mechanism of absorption through 
residence from the female into the male side of tbe house In Samoa and 
Tonga are correlates of the greater tendency to uxorilocal settlement 
at marriage. As this matrilocal residence gives the offspring of the 
marriage a position in the kinship group of their mother, and thus for 
one generation allows the operation of matrilineal descent This factor 
of residence is reinforced very strongly by the need for personal labour 
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as a basis for economic support. The bond of blood forms the 
plasdc social material on which the conditions of residence and labour 
operate to produce the particular social form—the ** patrilineal ” 
system of descent. The system of land tenure has also to be con¬ 
sidered as one of the conditioning factors of the mode of descent, 

From our analysis it is dUFcult to see the kinship insdeudons of 
Polynesia arranged in a derelopmcntal series such as would be in 
accordance with their diffusion from a common centre. The great 
variety of custom and the practical impossibility of deciding whether 
a variation is an adaptation to local geographical conditions, to some 
speci£c local circumstance (as a state of hostility), or to in/luence from 
another community enables us to throw very little light on the history 
of Polynesian insticutioos. Certain features which appear to be 
common to the whole area may be regarded as basic or c^raaeristic. 
These include the branching or ramage type of kinship unit, a strong 
emphasis on the patrilineal transmission of group interests coupled 
with a readiness to admit interest through the mother, particularly when 
facilitated by abnormal residential conditions. A formal expression 
of this position is given lii^paistically and socially by the explicit 
separation of descendants in the male from those in the female 
line ; brother and sister, the point of departure, are in some societies 
(but not in all) given specific terminological distinction by the children 
of the other. Polynesian societies display too an easy adaptation of 
their Instirutions, a plasticity which must have been of advantage to 
the people when reorganizing after a struggle with the severe con¬ 
ditions of ocean voyaging over such a vast area with its tiny and 
scattered island groups. The custom of adoption, current in one 
form or another in all these communities, is eviden c e of the adapti- 
bility of ftmily life to social needs. Through all this the individual 
family remains the nucleus of the community life. It loses members 
to ocher groups, becomes swollen by accretions from outside, it 
enlarges and divides, but it has an endurii^ vitality. It is the basis of 
economic ooperation, the centre of religious worship, the model 
for political organization. 

This general plasticity is not the same in all Polynesian societies. 
Some display a firmness in their morphology, a tendency to impose 
barriers upon the filrration of individuals from one social group to 
another, and to demarcate clearly the various social units. In Tik^a 
patrilineal descent and succession are definite; in the Gilberts marriage 
is prescribed outside the clan, Such elements of rigidicy appear to 
be most marked in small communities with relatively dense popula¬ 
tion, and there is a possibility that this is not an accidental association. 
I am of the opinion that the relation of population to size of territory is 
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a moR impoctam factor in ioflutnciog the character of soci&l institu* 
tioos than ii usuaJIy recognized. Some attention to demography in 
faa should be the concern of every social anthropologist. 

A few specific institutional coitelacions have been suggested In 
the course of this chapter. They are essentially of a tentative nature, 
particularly in view of the paucity of available data. In many cases 
it seems as If the variations in the form of an institution have been 
dictated, not by some fundamental cultural need but by institutional 
e£Roiescence or the aasociadon under conditions now irrecoverable, of 
individuals ftom difiereni cultural groups. 

A PRACTICAL CASE FOR A STUDY OF KINSHIP 

The conclusions drawn in this chapter may seem to have little 
pcacdcai application. They may, however, add some necessary 
emphasis to the need for recognition as x matter of policy of the 
fundamental place of kinship In the life of Polynesian people. Many 
of the difficulties of the admlniitration of Western Samoa, for enmple, 
lie in the fact that economic interests arc mainly controlled by kin 
groups and not by individuals. Since the coming of Butopean 
dviUzatioQ to the Maori, the increase in the facility of communication 
has meant a Icasenic^ of the residence qualification for land owner¬ 
ship and cons^uently a greater diversity of landholding, individuals 
having interests of varying proportion in many parts of the country. 
The ecoDwnic difficulties have recently led to a process of consolida¬ 
tion successfully carried through by government officers with due 
attention to native customs. But if the practice of allowing interest 
in (he land through the mother is to be retained then this will involve 
a splitting of the present consolidated blocks and in a few generations 
the same process will have to be begun again. The alternative is 
that patrilineal inheritance or disposition by will, or inheritance 
purely on the basis of residence, shall be foibwed in lieu of the formcc 
native practice, and there are signs that a unilateral principle of land 
transmission of this order is tending to replace the old bilateral system. 
Though compelled by circumstances to adopt this innovation natives 
arc apt to view it with regret, since the tie with the mother’s group, 
which is of sentimental as well as of economic interest to them, is 
thereby weakened. The implications of such a change were probably 
not envisaged by the authors of the consolidation scheme. This 
example, which illusuates the inTcraetbn of economic circumstances 
and kinship structure, stresses the desirability of understanding the 
kinship of a people before proceeding to a change in economic policy. 

A last word may be said about one practical aspect of anthro- 
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pologj<^ study. In rcvuliion from the mere folklorist attitude of 
antiquarian anthropology, science of to-day is ia danger of being 
caught up hy practical interests and made to serve them, to the neglect 
of its own problems. Sodal anthropology should be concerned 
with understanding how human beings behave in social groups, not 
with trying to make them behave in any particular way by asristing 
an administrative policy or a proselytiaing campaign to achieve its 
aims more easily. The scientist gives genetaJiaarions regarding the 
nature of the working of institutioos ; it is not his duty to affix ethical 
values to them, oor by conniving at such an ethical evaluation to pave 
t he way for their mc^fication. Missionary, government officer and 
mine manager arc free to use anthropological methods and results in 
their own iawrests, but they have no right to demand as a service that 
anthropolt^ should become their handmaid. Nor can the standards 
which they invoke—“ dviliaation,” “humanity,” “justice,” “the 
sanctity of human life,” “ Qiristianicy,” “ freedom of the individual,” 
“ law order”—'be regarded as binding; the chum of absolute 

validity that is usually made for them too often springs from ignorance, 
from an emotional philanthropy, from the lack of any dear analysis 
of the implications of the course action proposed, and from confusion 
with the universal of what is in reality a set of moral ideas prodixccd 
by particular economic and social drcumstances. 

This is not to say that the scientist himself may not have his owo 
persona) predilections, based on his upbrir^ing ind sodal environ- 
rnent, his temperamental disposition, his aesthetic values. He may 
regard the culture of a primitive, half-naked set of people in an Island 
of the Solomons as a pittsant way of life, giving expression to the 
indiiriduality of its members in ways alien to western civilization; he 
may regard it as something he would like to see endure, and he may 
strive to preserve it in the face of ignorance and prejudice, pointing 
out the probable results of interference with andent customs. This 
he does as a man; his attitude is part of his personal equation to life, 
but it is not implidt in his scientific study. The greatest need of the 
sodal sciences to-day is for a more refined methodology, as objective 
and dispassionate as possible, in which, while the assumptions due 
to the conditioning and personal interest of the investigator must 
inffuence his findings, that bias shall be consciously faced, the possU 
bility of other initial assumptions be realized and allowance be made 
for the implications of each in the course of the analysis. 
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While this book was in the press Mr B- B. Crawfurd, formerly 
EHstdct Officer at Vanikoro, kindly made available to me the results 
of a census which he took by a head-count in Tikopia in May 1933. 
A summary of his figures is as follows 


Under (approx.) id years 
Over (approx.) id years, single 
„ „ „ married - 

widowed . 


Totals 


Mslu 

ftmek 

Tout 

3 84 

28$ 

670 

lad 


223 

187 

188 

575 

25 

28 

55 

7 « 

doi 

1323 


Comparison with my figures for 1929 shows that there has been 
an increase in the Tikopia population of approximately forty persons, 
or about 3 per cent., in four years. It appears, as I suggested in 
Chapter XII, chat 19*9 was an exceptional year, and moreover, on 
re-citfeking my census against my genealogies, I appear to have 
omitted from the former a &miJy of four or five persons—chat of 
Pa Faiaki. But, despite this, the growth of population in the interval 
has evidentif been considerable. Mr Crawford^s data also corro¬ 
borate mine with regard to the large excess of young males over 
young females-—well over a hundred, which is remarkable in such a 
small community, and strongly suggests artificial selection by in* 
fencicide, though the natives t^msdves do not admit that this has 
a general trend. 
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